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His  Excellency,  The  Governor  of  North  Carolina 
Members  of  the  General  Assembly 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

Dear  Sirs: 

I  am  pleased  to  present  to  you  the  24th  Biennial  Report  of  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission.  This  report  reflects  the  Commission's  activities  and  accomplishments  for  the  period 
beginning  July  1,  1992  and  ending  June  30,  1994. 

As  chairman  of  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  during 
the  biennium,  the  Wildlife  Endowment  Fund  principal  grew  by  $7. 15  million  to  reach  a  total  of  nearly 
$30  million.  This  fund  is  supported  entirely  through  the  sales  of  lifetime  licenses,  lifetime  magazine  sub- 
scriptions and  contributions,  and  the  interest  is  providing  support  for  many  vital  programs. 

During  the  biennium,  the  white-tailed  deer  population  reached  a  record  high  of  over  800,000  and 
populations  of  black  bear  also  increased.  Wild  turkeys  continued  their  impressive  comeback  from  a 
remnant  population  20  years  ago,  now  numbering  an  estimated  ^0,000.  We  continued  our  emphasis  on 
managing  and  researching  small -game  populations,  particularly  through  cooperative  efforts  to  improve 
habitat  on  both  public  and  private  lands.  Our  fishery  management  has  continued  to  increase  sport  for 
anglers.  Special  projects  on  striped  bass  and  anadromous  fish  and  continuing  work  with  trout  popula- 
tions were  among  the  projects  that  received  special  attention  this  biennium.  The  Wildlife  Commission 
continued  to  play  a  lead  role  in  the  survey,  protection  and  management  of  the  state's  nongame,  threat- 
ened or  endangered  wildlife.  We  expanded  our  educational  programs  and  increased  the  number  of  our 
educational  publications. 

We  appreciate  your  support  which  has  helped  make  possible  our  achievements  during  the  biennial 
period,  and  we  are  grateful  as  well  to  the  support  of  the  sportsmen  and  concerned  citizens  of  North 
Carolina.  We  sincerely  express  our  appreciation,  and  we  pledge  our  continued  efforts  to  ensure  a  sound 
future  for  our  wildlife  resources  and  the  habitat  we  share  with  them. 


Respectfully  yours, 


John  F  Lentz,  Chairman 
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State's  wildlife  and  other  interrelated  natural  resources  and  also  to  the 
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Protecting 


the  Resource 


Since  its  authorization  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly in  1947,  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  has  been  charged  with  regulat- 
ing fishing,  hunting  and  trapping  regulations 
and  with  managing  the  wildlife  resources  in 
North  Carolina. 
Proof  that  the  Commission  has  successfully  met 
its  responsibility  can  be  seen  throughout  the  United 
States,  as  many  other  state  agencies  since  the  early 
1950s  have  used  the  North  Carolina  system  as  a 
model  for  setting  up  agencies  to  manage  their  wildlife 
and  fish  resources. 

Chairman  John  E  Lentz  of  Ellerbe  heads  the 
Commission,  which  was  authorized  by  the  General 
Assembly  to  increase  from  13  to  17  members  during 
1994.  Bobby  N.  Setzer  of  Cullowhee  is  vice  chair- 
man. Other  commissioners  are  Susan  L.  Allen  of 
Cary,  Richard  E  Budd  of  Winston -Salem,  Ovide  E  . 
de  St.  Aubin  of  Siler  City,  Junior  Winford  Dew  of 
Hallsboro,  Lawrence  "Larry"  Diedrick  of  Rocky 
Mount,  Russell  Maughan  Hull  of  Elizabeth  City, 
Ted  B.  Lockerman  of  Clinton,  John  W.  Parks  III  of 
Gastonia,  John  E.  Pechmann  of  Fayetteville,  Roy 
Gerodd  Sowers  III  of  Burgaw  and  Jerry  W.  Wright 
of  Jarvisburg. 

Members  appointed  during  the  second  year  of 
the  biennium  were  C.  J.  Belch  Jr.  of  Roper,  James 
"Jon"  Black  Jr.  of  Charlotte  and  Dr.  Harley  A. 
Phillips  of  Wilmington. 

Charles  R.  Fullwood  is  executive  director  of  the 
500 -position  agency  and  Richard  B.  Hamilton  is 
assistant  director.  Employees  work  in  such  fields  as 
law  enforcement,  fisheries  and  wildlife  management, 
administration,  and  education.  Field  personnel  in  law 
enforcement,  wildlife  and  fish  management,  and  edu- 
cation are  located  in  every  section  of  the  state. 

The  Commission  enjoyed  a  successful  financial 
biennium  with  a  June  30  cash  balance  of  $5,260,073 
in  the  Wildlife  Resources  Fund.  The  Wildlife  Endow- 
ment Fund  had  a  balance  of  $28,655,258.  That  figure 
includes  $7,820,773  in  interest,  of  which  $5,559,570 
can  be  spent  on  Commission  programs.  The  Endow- 
ment Fund  principal  reached  the  $20  million  mark  in 
mid-August  1994.  North  Carolina  was  the  first  state 
to  initiate  an  endowment  fund  financed  by  sale  of 
lifetime  licenses,  lifetime  subscriptions  to  Wildlife  in 
North  Carolina  magazine,  and  through  contributions. 
The  Endowment  Fund  was  approved  by  the  legisla- 
ture in  1981 .  Since  that  time,  several  other  states 
have  initiated  endowment  funds  using  North  Caro- 
lina's fund  as  the  pattern. 


Chairman  Lentz  appointed  a  finance  committee 
to  study  the  Commission's  future  needs,  and  that 
committee  will  prepare  a  report  to  the  1995  General 
Assembly  addressing  future  fish  and  wildlife  program 
and  adequate  funding  of  these  programs.  In  looking 
to  the  future,  Chairman  Lentz  appointed  a  commit- 
tee to  study  the  feasibility  of  the  Commission's  con- 
structing a  building  to  house  most  of  its  operations. 
The  Commission  now  is  headquartered  in  the  Arch- 
dale  Building,  with  licensing  and  boat  registrations 
located  at  322  Chapanoke  Road  and  warehousing 
at  still  another  site. 

The  Commission  in  the  biennium  began  a  series 
of  deer  hunts  for  disabled  sportsmen.  This  program 
allows  hunters  meeting  the  qualifications  to  have  a 
hunting  companion  on  the  special  hunts  on  game 
lands.  It  also  allows  physically  disabled  hunters  vehicla 
access  in  areas  where  the  able-bodied  hunter  may  noj 
drive.  Partners  of  the  physically  disabled  hunters  also 
are  allowed  to  hunt. 

Deer  harvest  continued  to  increase  throughout 
the  state  in  the  past  two  years  with  a  record  134,452 
reported  during  the  1993  season.  During  the  first 
year  of  the  biennium,  the  wild  turkey  spring  har- 
vest showed  a  slight  decrease  for  the  first  time  in  a 
decade,  but  a  22  percent  increase  was  reported  for 
the  1994  spring  season.  The  harvest  reached  2,515 
for  the  1994  season. 

Approximately  1 ,700  acres  of  land  were  added  to 
the  Green  River  Game  Land  in  Polk  County.  The 
land  was  purchased  from  Duke  Power  Company  with 
funds  acquired  from  the  N.C.  Natural  Heritage  Trust. 
The  area  covers  more  than  22,500  acres  in  Polk,  Hen- 
derson and  Rutherford  counties. 

In  an  effort  to  make  reporting  harvests  of  big  game 
more  convenient,  the  Commission  added  a  toll-free 
telephone  system.  It  also  began  offering  hunters  and 
fishermen  the  chance  to  buy  most  hunting  and  fish- 
ing licenses  by  means  of  a  credit  card  and  touch-tone 
telephone,  enabling  sportsmen  to  fish  or  hunt  imme- 
diately after  the  telephone  approval. 

Boaters  were  not  forgotten  in  this  program. 
They  now  may  renew  their  three-year  registrations 
by  telephone  and  credit  card.  They  simply  need 
to  follow  instructions  printed  on  renewal  cards  for 
this  transaction. 

Watha  Hatchery  continued  to  prove  its  value  to 
anglers  who  fish  for  warmwater  species  as  the  Divi- 
sion of  Boating  and  Inland  Fisheries  stocked  more 
than  2.3  million  striped  bass  into  the  lakes  and 
reservoirs  of  the  state.  In  addition,  bluegills,  catfish, 
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Assistant  Director  Richard  Hamilton  reports  to  the 
assembled  wildlife  commissioners  on  some  of  the  new 
initiatives  undertaken  by  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission.  Meetings  are  held  once  a  month  and  com' 
missioners  help  advise  the  agency  on  program  goals 
and  expenditures. 


argemouth  bass  and  other  species  have  been 
eared  in  this  facility,  which  replaces  the  old  hatch- 
ery near  Fayetteville. 

Youngsters  continue  to  benefit  from  several 
ommission  programs.  These  include  Project 
WILD,  a  popular  environmental  education  program 
designed  to  inform  teachers  of  ways  to  teach  conser- 
vation and  environmental  subjects  to  students.  Con- 
duction of  the  Pisgah  Environmental  Education 
Center  in  the  western  part  of  the  state  was  com- 
pleted and  a  curator  was  hired.  Educational  displays 
and  hiking  trails  will  be  added  to  this  project  during 
the  next  biennium. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  during  the  past 
biennium,  and  the  Wildlife  Commission  and  its  staff 
will  continue  to  work  with  sportsmen  and  conserva- 
tionists of  the  state  to  improve  the  welfare  of  fish 
and  wildlife,  their  habitats,  and  the  quality  of  fishing 
and  hunting  experiences  for  North  Carolina's  citizens. 


Mlil  IXSAMiOAW 


Ml  I  NV\  M.  (  'AW 


John  Lentz  (left)  is  the 
chairman  of  the  the  N.C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commis- 
sion, which  consists  of  17 
commissioners.  A  total  of 
501  employees  work  for  the 
Commission,  with  Charles 
Fullwood  as  its  director. 
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Enforcement 


The  Wildlife  Commission's 
Division  of  Enforcement 
administers  North  Carolina's 
hunter  safety  program.  Hunt- 
ing accidents  have  dropped 
dramatically  sirice  hunter 
education  programs  have 
become  mandatory  for  new 
liceixse  purchasers. 


o  many  hunters  and  fishermen,  the  term 
"wildlife  enforcement  officer"  means  game 
warden.  To  boaters  and  water  sport  enthu- 
siasts, it  may  mean  water  patrol  officer.  Any- 
one lost  or  overdue  during  a  hunting  or 
boating  trip  may  think  of  rescuer.  To  a  host 
of  others,  it  may  be  resource  educator,  hunter  safety 
instructor  or  wildlife  care  provider.  And  to  those 
working  in  the  judicial  system,  wildlife  law  enforce- 
ment officer  may  be  the  best  description  after  all. 
Call  the  work  hard,  call  it  cold,  and  even  call  it  dan- 
gerous; but  never  call  it  boring.  The  wildlife  officer 
may  be  in  a  boat  one  morning  inspecting  safety 
equipment  and  fish  limits,  give  a  wildlife  presentation 

to  a  civic  group 
that  evening,  and 
be  called  out  late 
the  same  night  to 
investigate  a 
report  of  some- 
one shooting  a 
gun  in  a  field. 
The  busy  officer 
may  be  dropped 
off  by  boat  in  a 
marsh  the  next 
day  before  day- 
light to  keep  an 
eye  on  a  baited 
waterfowl  blind 
spotted  earlier  by 
patrol  aircraft 
ken  taylor    piloted  by 
another  wildlife  enforcement  officer. 

Besides  protecting  wildlife,  wildlife  enforcement 
officers  also  protect  people.  Wildlife  officers  work 
hand  in  hand  with  wildlife  biologists  to  tranquilize 
and  remove  problem  bears  that  have  wandered  into 
a  residential  area.  In  southeastern  North  Carolina, 
officers  often  are  called  on  to  assist  with  the  capture 
and  relocation  of  large  alligators  that  threaten  people 
and  their  pets.  Wildlife  officers  also  respond  to  inci- 
dents in  which  rabies  in  wild  animals  is  suspected, 
and  they  help  capture  and  deliver  these  animals  to 
diagnostic  laboratories  for  testing.  And  because  they 
are  sworn  law  enforcement  officers  with  full  arrest 
authority,  wildlife  officers  are  called  upon  to  protect 
public  safety  and  respond  to  natural  emergencies  such 
as  winter  ice  storms  and  hurricanes  or  when  an  "offi- 
cer needs  assistance"  message  is  received  on  the  radio. 
What  draws  people  to  do  this  type  of  work  with 


the  dangers  involved  at  what  could  be  described,  only 
at  best,  as  a  modest  starting  salary?  Ask  one  of  the 
800  to  1 ,400  people  who  annually  apply  and  com- 
pete for  one  of  the  20  or  so  vacant  wildlife  enforce- 
ment positions  in  this  state.  You  could  ask  Wildlife 
Officer  Scott  Loflin,  now  stationed  in  Brunswick 
County,  who  worked  in  the  Wildlife  Commission 
headquarters  mailroom  and  then  the  radio  com- 
munications section  for  several  years  while  waiting 
to  be  accepted  in  the  Wildlife  Enforcement  Officer 
Training  School.  You  don't  become  a  wildlife  enforce! 
ment  officer  to  get  a  job.  If  you  do,  you  won't  last. 

Applicants  must  undergo  a  grueling,  competitive 
process  with  physical  and  psychological  testing  and 
interviews  before  being  accepted  to  attend  the  Wild- 
life Recruit  Training  School  at  the  Institute  of  Gov- 
ernment in  Chapel  Hill.  In  a  strict  military  environ- 
ment, recruits  will  begin  16  weeks  of  specialized 
wildlife  law  enforcement  training,  physical  training 
and  conditioning.  Each  officer  must  digest  and 
understand  volumes  of  printed  materials,  manuals 
and  training  materials.  Instructors  and  training 
officers  constantly  test  wildlife  recruits  on  state 
and  federal  laws  and  regulations.  Specialized  train- 
ing also  is  conducted  at  the  N.C.  Criminal  Justice 
Academy  in  Salemburg.  Recruit  officers  must  dem- 
onstrate proficiency  in  marksmanship,  defensive 
tactics,  and  the  operation  of  patrol  vehicles  and  boats. 
Those  completing  the  recruit  training  school  and 
passing  the  state  certification  examination  required 
for  all  law  enforcement  officers  then  are  assigned  to 
work  in  the  field  under  the  direct  supervision  of  a 
veteran  officer  for  an  additional  six-month  training 
and  evaluation  period.  Then  they  receive  their  first 
permanent  assignment. 

During  the  past  biennium,  one  recruit  training 
school  was  conducted,  adding  24  wildlife  enforcemen 
officers  to  our  work  force  and  bringing  the  Division 
of  Enforcement  up  to  full  strength.  These  officers 
have  completed  their  field  training  and  now  are  beinj 
assigned  to  their  first  permanent  duty  stations. 

But  training  does  not  stop  here.  All  wildlife 
enforcement  officers,  from  the  colonel  down  to  the 
newest  officer,  received  extensive  training  during  the 
past  two  years.  Besides  the  continuing  training  and 
updating  on  new  regulations  and  game  law  changes, 
officers  received  specialized  training  in  the  ASP 
expandable  baton,  defensive  pressure -point  tactics, 
pursuit  driving,  blood-borne  pathogens  and  firearms. 
With  an  increased  effort  to  rid  our  waters  of  inebri- 
ated boat  operators,  a  number  of  wildlife  officers  also 
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Wildlife  enforcement  officers  are  responsible  for  enforc- 
ing federal  and  state  hunting,  fishing,  boating  and  other 
wildlife  protection  laws. 

STEVEN  A.  WILSON 


Enforcement 


With  over  1,400  people 
applying  each  year  for  20  or 
so  vacant  positions,  competition 
is  rigorous  to  become  a  wildlife 
enforcemerit  officer.  Recruits 
are  trained  in  a  military  envi- 
ronment  in  all  aspects  of  wild- 
life haw  enfirrcement.  Marks- 
manship is  only  one  of  many 
skills  that  must  be  niastered. 


ENFORCEMENT  SYNOPSIS- 

1993 

Activity 

Checked 

Arrested 

Warned 

Hunters 

75,154 

6,601 

497 

Trappers 

76 

58 

9 

Fishermen 

152,035 

8,324 

3,033 

Boaters 

92,198 

4,035 

9,966 

Other 

722 

TOTAL 

319,463 

19,790 

13,505 

'No  statistics  available 

ENFORCEMENT  SYNOPSIS- 

1994 

Activity 

Checked 

Arrested 

Warned 

Hunters 

60,460 

5,154 

469 

Trappers 

120 

35 

8 

Fishermen 

139,972 

8,046 

3,071 

Boaters 

82,339 

3,805 

8,740 

Other 

1,109 

TOTAL 

282,891 

18,149 

12,288 

'No  statistics 

available 

were  trained  and  certified  on  the  Intoxilyzer  5000 
breathalyzer  unit. 

All  wildlife  officers  in  supervisory  roles  completed 
the  Developmental  Supervisory  Training  Program, 
which  was  begun  during  the  biennium.  This  training 
was  designed  to  identify  supervisory  strengths  and 
weaknesses  and  to  help  supervisors  develop  skills  to 
improve  their  effectiveness  with  subordinates.  Master 
officers  also  completed  this  supervisory  training  to 
help  prepare  them  for  future  promotions  to  super- 
visory positions. 

Night  patrols  uncovered  the  highest  number  of 
major  wildlife  violations.  During  the  past  two  years, 
officers  logged  58,012  hours  of  night  deer  patrol, 
resulting  in  1 ,223  violations  detected.  Our  officers 
are  confronting  more  and  more  people  illegally  hunt 
ing  at  night  with  four-wheel  all-terrain  vehicles,  and 
we  are  finding  more  illegal  hunters  using  drugs  and 
carrying  concealed  weapons.  In  several  situations, 
weapons  were  displayed  in  a  threatening  manner  with 
shots  even  fired,  but  our  officers  responded  as  trainee 
with  restraint  and  then  firm  action. 

Enforcing  wildlife  and  boating  laws  is  our  main 
responsibility,  but  wildlife  officers  on  routine  patrol 
frequently  come  upon  domestic  and  other  situations 
that  require  immediate  action.  Several  assaults  on 
females,  attempted  rapes  and  other  violent  crimes 
have  been  stopped  by  the  fast  action  of  officers  who 
happened  upon  the  scene. 

To  better  protect  its  officers,  the  Division  of 
Enforcement  followed  the  lead  of  the  State  High- 
way Patrol  and  other  law  enforcement  agencies  and 
switched  its  standard  issue  9mm  pistols  for  more 
powerful  .40-caliber  semiautomatic  Beretta  pistols. 
This  change  was  an  even  swap  with  the  firearms 
manufacturer  and  was  accomplished  at  no  cost  to 
the  state.  Officers  also  were  issued  protective  body 
armor  and  extendable  ASP  metal  batons. 

In  several  situations  involving  blatant  breaking  of 
wildlife  laws  last  year,  hunters  illegally  employed  radio 
scanners  to  monitor  wildlife  enforcement  frequencies 
and  two-way  radios,  and  they  posted  lookouts  to  warn 
other  hunters  of  an  approaching  officer.  Aware  of 
this,  the  Division  of  Enforcement  has  made  improve- 
ments in  its  communications  system  and  radio  pro- 
cedures. In  1994,  the  wildlife  commissioners  voted 
to  earmark  $900,000  for  the  purchase  of  new  radio 
communications  equipment  so  that  all  areas  of  the 
state  could  have  reliable  and  secure  communications. 

During  the  biennium,  wildlife  officers  continued 
to  rely  on  remote-controlled,  lifelike  decoys  to  nab  a 
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number  of  opportunistic  hunters  who  defied  wildlife 
game  laws.  One  deer  decoy,  dubbed  "OP  Timex" 
ed  because  "it  takes  a  lickin'  but  keeps  on  tickin',"  has 
i,  been  shot  so  often  by  illegal  hunters  that  officers 
ig  have  had  to  replace  many  parts.  The  use  of  deer 
decoys  has  saved  a  number  of  deer  and  has  given 
)  a  number  of  illegal  hunters  an  expensive  lesson  to 
iei  remember.  Others  have  told  of  passing  up  shots  on 
real  deer  because  they  were  afraid  they  were  looking 
at  a  deer  decoy  setup. 

While  deer  decoys  have  been  employed  most 
often,  officers  also  use  grouse,  hawk,  turkey  and 
other  decoys.  Sergeant  Tony  Robinson  of  Valdese, 
one  of  our  decoy  experts,  gives  "how  to"  presenta- 
tions and  advice  to  wildlife  officers  in  this  and  other 
t-  states.  He  even  has  produced  a  video  on  construct  - 
J  ing  remote-controlled  decoys. 

Because  of  their  reputation  as  skilled  law 
enforcement  professionals  and  their  knowledge  of 
tl  local  woods  and  waters,  wildlife  officers  often  are 
e(  called  on  for  assistance  in  the  rural  community. 
Officer  Mike  Criscoe  of  Henderson  and  his  track- 
ing dog  partner  Link  are  called  on  not  only  to  solve 
a  number  of  wildlife  cases  but  also  to  help  track 
>  escapees,  fugitives  and  missing  persons.  Commis- 
sion-owned aircraft  and  boats  are  also  employed  in 
searches  for  missing  or  escaped  persons. 

The  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  com- 
pleted a  first-of-its-kind  incentive  program  to 
encourage  safer  boat  operation  during  the  biennium. 
During  the  1993  boating  season,  boat  operators 
whose  vessels  passed  a  safety  equipment  inspection 
were  given  a  card  that  qualified  them  for  a  drawing 
for  a  new  boat,  motor  and  trailer.  Over  10,000  entry 
cards  were  completed  and  returned  for  the  drawing. 
The  winning  entry  was  submitted  by  Henry  Moreno 
of  Raleigh,  who  was  presented  with  the  keys  to  a 
new  McKee  fiberglass  boat,  50  hp  Mariner  outboard 
motor  and  Magic  Tilt  trailer  at  the  Wildlife  Com- 
mission meeting  in  December  1993. 

During  the  past  boating  season,  North  Carolina 
wildlife  enforcement  officers  on  boating  patrol  became 
more  visible  to  the  public.  All  fiberglass  patrol  boats 
purchased  during  the  past  two  years  were  promi- 
nently marked  and  identified  as  state  law  enforce- 
ment vessels.  The  high -visibility  law  enforcement 
presence  on  the  water  has  had  an  immediate  positive 
impact  on  safe  boat  operation. 

Wildlife  officers  usually  are  called  to  the  scene 
of  hunting  and  boating  accidents  to  perform  investi- 
gations, render  assistance  and  file  charges  when 


Master  Officer  Jeffery  Hale 

Wildlife  Enforcement  Officer 


One  of  my  major  duties  is 
enforcing  the  regulations 
regarding  boating  safety. 
Because  of  the  increasing  number  of 
boaters  each  year,  officers  like  myself 
can  spend  an  increased  amount  of 
time  on  the  water  and  be  subjected 
to  many  different  situations. 

We  inspect  boats  for  valid  registra- 
tion, as  well  as  for  safety  equipment 
such  as  personal  flotation  devices,  navi- 
gation lights,  fire  extinguishers  and 
other  required  equipment.  Two  of  the 
main  causes  of  boating  accidents  are 
operating  a  boat  recklessly  or  while 
drinking  alchohol.  We  strictly  enforce 
the  laws  against  these  acts. 

The  most  rewarding  part  of  my  job  is  when  I've  had  the  opportunity  to  pre- 
vent an  accident  or  a  drowning.  The  worst  part  is  having  to  investigate  one. 
Knowing  that  each  death  or  injury  could  have  been  prevented  gives  me  plenty  of 
incentive  to  do  my  job  well  on  the  water. 

Boating  in  North  Carolina's  waters  can  be  a  lot  of  fun.  Officers  like  myself 
are  out  there  to  help  make  it  safe. 


MELISSA  McGAW 


appropriate.  Most  of  these  accidents  are  serious,  and 
some  are  tragic.  The  wildlife  officer's  role  as  an 
investigator  and  information  gatherer  is  important 
because  it  helps  identify  recurring  factors  in  accidents 
that  may  result  in  actions  or  laws  that  make  the  sport 
safer  and  more  enjoyable.  Two  relatively  new  hunting 
safety  laws,  requiring  mandatory  training  for  young  or 
first-time  hunters  and  the  wearing  of  blaze-orange 
clothing,  have  resulted  in  a  decrease  in  hunting  fatali- 
ties during  the  biennium. 

Wildlife  officers  continued  to  distinguish  them- 
selves on  and  off  duty.  On  a  day  off  with  his  family  at 
a  beach  near  Wilmington,  Sergeant  Tony  Williams  of 
Watha  saw  a  young  bather  in  the  surf  being  swept  out 
to  sea.  He  rushed  to  save  the  young  boy  and  fought 
the  undertow  and  the  boy's  panicked  attempts  to 
cling  to  the  officer.  Realizing  their  plight,  another 
man  got  a  surfboard  and  joined  the  rescue  attempt. 
All  three  finally  made  it  back  safely  to  shore.  The 
wildlife  officer  was  awarded  the  Governor's  Award 
for  Heroism  for  his  action. 

The  wildlife  officer's  sworn  duty  is  to  serve  the 
public  and  to  protect  the  wildlife  resources  of  the 
state.  This  stewardship  ensures  a  continuing  wildlife 
heritage  that  contributes  to  the  quality  of  life  of 
everyone  who  likes  calling  North  Carolina  home.  £2 
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Wildlife  Management 


Wildlife  Commission  biolo- 
gists continue  to  be  concerned 
with,  the  decline  in  bobwhite 
quail  populations  in  North 
Carolina.  They  have  focused 
their  management  efforts  on 
increasing  brushland  and 
grassland  habitats  to  try  to 
reverse  this  decades-old  decline. 


onitoring  and  managing  wildlife  popula- 
tions throughout  the  state  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  this  division.  In  addition  to  its 
traditional  role  of  managing  game  popu- 
lations, the  division  now  is  responsible  for 
nongame  and  endangered  species  as  well. 
Our  role  also  is  changing  in  the  area  of  urban  wildlife. 
As  cities  continue  to  expand,  we  spend  more  time 
handling  urban  wildlife  problems.  Our  staff  of  biolo- 
gists and  technicians  has  adapted  to  these  changes 
with  a  genuine  commitment  to  the  resource.  We  are 
proud  to  present  to  you  a  small  sampling  of  their 
accomplishments  in  the  last  biennium. 

LAND  MANAGEMENT 

The  division's  nine  district  biologists  monitor  wild- 
life populations  and  comment  on  impacts  of  proposed 
development  projects.  To  help  manage  wildlife  on  pri- 
vate lands,  they  also  work  with  landowners  and  other 
governmental  agencies.  We  also  are  involved  with 
management  activities  on  public  game  lands.  The 
work  of  the  land  management  section  is  divided  into 
three  regions:  Coastal,  Central  and  Western.  Its 
activities  are  summarized  below. 

Coastal  Region 

During  the  biennium,  permit  waterfowl  hunts 


were  conducted  on  the  Pamlico  Point,  Campbell 
Creek  and  Spring  Creek  impoundments,  which  are 
located  on  Goose  Creek  Game  Land.  Permit  hunts 
were  restricted  to  "high-pressure  days"  after  Novem- 
ber 1 .  Survey  results  continue  to  indicate  that  hunt 
quality  and  success  has  been  good. 

Technicians  completed  two  Ducks  Unlimited 
MARSH  projects  on  Gull  Rock  and  Goose  Creek 
game  lands.  On  Gull  Rock  Game  Land,  200  acres  of 
dead  standing  and  fallen  timber  were  piled  and  burned 
on  Loop  Road  Impoundment,  greatly  improving  the 
control  of  phragmites  and  promoting  moist  soil  plants 
that  are  excellent  waterfowl  foods.  On  Goose  Creek 
Game  Land,  620  acres  of  phragmites  were  sprayed  by 
helicopter.  Preliminary  results  indicate  that  the  initial 
treatment  achieved  80  percent  control  of  the  weed, 
enhancing  waterfowl  habitat  conditions. 

An  aggressive  prescribed-burning  program  has 
continued  on  Coastal  Region  game  lands.  Over  the 
past  two  years,  section  staff  burned  5,598  acres  to 
improve  habitat  conditions  for  game  and  endangered 
species,  timber  growth,  and  wildfire  control.  Several 
hundred  acres  have  been  burned  during  the  growing 
season  to  improve  habitat  conditions  for  red-cockaded 
woodpeckers  and  to  mimic  natural  summer  fires. 

During  the  past  two  years,  153  acres  of  timber 
have  been  marked  for  sale  on  Goose  Creek  Game 
Land.  Emphasis  has  been  placed  on  improving  stands 
for  wildlife  and  timber  production.  Because  long- 
leaf  pine  has  declined  to  about  5  percent  of  its  origi- 
nal acreage,  we  have  made  attempts  to  favor 
this  species  in  our  timber-marking  operation.  Spe- 
cial considerations  were  also  given  to  red-cockaded 
woodpeckers,  since  many  longleaf  pine  stands  were 
located  near  colonies. 

Two  reforestation  projects  have  been  completed 
on  coastal  game  lands  during  the  biennium.  On  Gull 
Rock  Game  Land  1 1  acres  of  various  oak  species 
were  planted  to  improve  habitat  diversity.  Through 
the  use  of  tree  shelters  to  reduce  deer  damage,  some 
trees  have  grown  nearly  3  feet  in  only  one  summer. 
Longleaf  pine  reforestation  efforts  have  been  com- 
pleted on  Roanoke  River  Wetlands.  Thirty-four  acres 
of  longleaf  pine  were  planted  in  large,  open  and  sandy 
agricultural  fields  to  create  travel  corridors  for  wildlife. 

Central  Region 

In  the  Central  Region,  biologists,  foresters  and 
technicians  manage  16  game  lands  that  total  255,500 
acres  of  leased  and  state -owned  lands.  On  these  areas 
they  posted  468  miles  of  boundary  lines  and  main- 
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Another  effort  to  reverse 
the  disappearance  of  quail  is 
paying  off.  Wildlife  research  is 
providing  information  about 
bobwhite  nesting  and  brood 
ecology  on  intensively  farmed 
areas  in  eastern  North  Carolina. 


Wildlife  Management 


Booming  populations  of 
wild  turkey  remain  one  of  the 
great  wildlife  success  stories  of 
the  lust  decade.  Turkeys  live- 
trapped  and  relocated  by  biol- 
ogist Mike  Scruggs  and  others 
now  occupy  91  out  of  100 
counties  in  the  state. 


tained  494  miles  of  hunter  habitat.  Personnel  and 
co-op  farmers  planted  3,931  acres  of  various  varieties 
of  wildlife  food  and  cover  plots.  Personnel  top-dressed 
443  acres  of  perennial  food  and  cover  plots  and  mowed 
982  acres  of  wildlife  openings.  On  the  major  game 
lands,  27,582  acres  were  control-burned  to  improve 
habitat  for  game  and  endangered  species.  Seven 
green-tree  waterfowl  impoundments  were  operated 
on  the  New  Hope  Game  Land  by  managing  for  opti- 
mum shallow  flooding  of  bottomland  hardwoods. 

The  production  of  wildlife  planting  materials  at 
the  Butner  and  Sandhills  nurseries  was  terminated 
following  the  distribution  of  the  1994  perennial  seed 
mixture.  Increased  operational  costs,  N.C.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  laws  regarding  allowable  impuri- 
ties in  our  mixtures,  and  the  wide  commercial  availa- 
bility of  these  planting  materials  made  this  program 
obsolete.  In  the  last  two  years  of  this  program,  six 
varieties  of  seed  were  grown  and  processed  into 
12,576  units  of  perennial  wildlife  planting  material. 
During  this  period,  139,717  pounds  of  seed  were  dis- 
tributed statewide  to  the  general  public  and  for 
use  on  game  lands. 


Western  Region 

In  the  Western  Region,  biologists,  foresters  and 
technicians  are  coordinating  with  eight  U.S.  Forest 
Service  ranger  districts  to  improve  wildlife  habitat  and 
public  hunting  opportunities.  Wildlife  management 
crews  created  and  enhanced  wildlife  habitats  during 
the  biennium  by  establishing  annual  and  perennial 
food  plots  for  wildlife  food  and  cover,  by  mowing  sod 
food  plots  in  strips  to  improve  cover,  and  by  planting 
fruiting  trees  and  shrubs  in  suitable  locations.  On 
state-owned  areas,  forest  management  practices  such 
as  timber  harvests  and  prescribed  burning  were 
used  to  improve  habitat.  On  several  newly  acquired 
tracts  of  game  lands  throughout  the  region,  manage- 
ment work  was  begun.  Regional  biologists  continued 
to  advise  owners  of  private  lands  on  ways  to  improve 
wildlife  habitats  or  deal  with  problem  wildlife.  All 
personnel  were  active  in  the  forest  stewardship  pro- 
gram to  enhance  wildlife  management  on  private 
forest  lands. 

SMALL  GAME 

Two  of  our  most  important  small-game  species, 
bobwhite  quail  and  cottontail  rabbit,  are  adapted  to 
grassland  and  brushland  habitats,  and  their  popula- 
tion declines  over  the  past  two  decades  have  been 
well  documented.  Surveys  of  breeding  birds  indicate 
that  populations  of  nongame  bird  species  in  these 
habitats  have  also  declined  precipitously  in  recent 
years.  Consequently,  efforts  to  maintain  or  increase 
grassland  and  brushland  across  North  Carolina  are 
of  importance  to  a  wide  variety  of  wildlife  species. 
The  major  focus  of  the  small-game  project  continues 
to  be  to  promote  land  use  practices  that  benefit 
grassland  and  brushland  species  and  have  the  poten- 
tial to  be  applied  on  a  broad  scale. 

Our  cooperative  projects  with  the  agricultural 
community  help  to  promote  native  prairie  grasses 
that  provide  excellent  summer  forage  for  livestock 
and  improved  wildlife  habitat.  Recently,  a  surpris- 
ingly large  turnout  of  175  farmers  and  agency  per- 
sonnel interested  in  learning  more  about  establish- 
ing and  managing  native  warm -season  grasses 
attended  a  field  trip  sponsored  by  the  Wildlife 
Commission. 

Our  research  is  indicating  the  impact  that  agri- 
cultural pesticides  are  having  on  bobwhite  quail  and 
is  providing  information  on  bobwhite  nesting  and 
brood  ecology  on  intensively  farmed  areas  in  east- 
ern North  Carolina.  New  technology  that  main- 
tains cover  on  ditch  banks  while  controlling  trees 
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and  tall  brush  may  significantly  improve  quail  popu- 
lations if  it  is  widely  adopted. 

Ruffed  grouse  biologists  from  the  southern  Appa- 
lachians met  in  western  North  Carolina  to  discuss 
grouse  biology  and  management.  Efforts  to  retain 
clear -cutting  as  a  management  option  were  a  focus 
of  that  meeting. 

The  Commission  also  teamed  up  with  Quail 
Unlimited,  timber  companies  and  private  landowners 
in  the  southern  piedmont  to  conduct  a  habitat 
improvement  project  to  regenerate  forest  land.  This 
project  indicated  that  helicopters  could  economically 
seed  large  acreages  with  annual  lespedezas,  an  excel- 
lent small-game  food  plant. 

MIGRATORY  BIRDS 

Duck  populations  continued  to  recover  from  the 
extended  drought  that  has  plagued  prime  breeding 
areas  for  more  than  a  decade.  Efforts  of  sportsmen 
and  other  conservationists  instituted  under  the  ban- 
ner of  the  North  American  Waterfowl  Management 
Plan  have  contributed  to  the  recovery.  Thousands  of 
acres  of  prime  nesting  habitat  resulting  from  the 
Conservation  Reserve  Program  in  the  midwestern 


states  have  played  a  key  role.  We  anticipate  continued 
improvement  in  duck  populations. 

The  Commission  continued  to  participate  in  a 
national  initiative  to  improve  monitoring  of  wood 
duck  populations  and  in  Atlantic  Flyway  studies  of 
migrant  and  resident  Canada  geese.  Efforts  to  protect 
and  improve  habitat  and  acquire  important  wet- 
land habitats  continued  through  the  biennium.  Three 
Ducks  Unlimited  cooperative  MARSH  projects 
were  completed  on  Gull 
Rock  Game  Land, 
Catfish  Lake  Water- 
fowl Impoundment  and 
Goose  Creek  Game 
Land.  We  have  contin- 
ued the  successful  Water- 
fowl Field  Sanctuary 
Program  during  the  bien- 
nium on  6,000  acres  in 
six  locations  in  the 
Coastal  and  Western 
regions.  The  objective 
of  this  program  is  to  pro- 
vide wintering  ducks, 


Biologists  Tom  Henson  (left) 
and  Therese  Conant  (right) 
mark  and  release  diamond- 
back  terrapins  (above)  in 
coastal  marshes  as  part  of  an 
effort  to  inventory  their  popu- 
lations. Concerns  about  possible 
slides  in  terrapin  num- 
bers have  prompted  these  steps, 
funded  in  part  by  contributions 
to  the  Nongame  and  Endan- 
gered Wildlife  Fund  through 
the  checkoff  on  the  state 
income  tax  form. 
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Wildlife  Management 


A  large  turnout  of  landowners 
and  agency  personnel  attended 
a  Wildlife  Commission- spon- 
sored field  trip  on  the  growing  of 
warm-season  grasses.  These 
grasses  can  proinde  badly  needed 
habitat  for  bobwhite  quail  and 
other  small  game  species. 


WILDLIFE 
RABIES 


geese  and  swans  with  sanctuary  areas  containing 
ample  quantities  of  high-energy  corn  and  wheat.  Peak 
waterfowl  use  totaled  50,400  Canada  geese,  snow 
geese,  tundra  swans  and  ducks  in  the  winter  of  1992- 
93  and  26,697  birds  in  the  winter  of  1993-94. 

FURBEARERS 

Depressed  fur  prices  and  decreased  harvest  levels 
have  increased  furbearer  populations  in  the  state.  As 


B  = 
F  = 
R  = 
S  = 


Species 

Bobcat 
Fox 

Raccon 
Skunk 


#  of  Rabies 
Cases 

2 

17 
172 
7 


During  the  biennium  198  rabies  cases  were  con- 
firmed. These  cases  were  located  in  24  counties 
and  indicate  that  the  disease  is  moving  through 
the  state  from  both  the  north  and  south. 


a  result,  our  management  has  shifted  from  monitoring 
furbearer  populations  and  harvest  levels  to  handling 
accelerating  depredation  complaints  from  the  public. 
The  number  of  pelts  purchased  by  North  Carolina 
licensed  fur  dealers  hit  an  all-time  low  in  1992-93, 
as  did  the  number  of  trapping  licenses  and  fur  dealer 
licenses  sold.  Although  average  pelt  prices  increased 
in  1993-94,  the  furbearer  harvest  is  expected  to 
remain  low  until  international  economic  and  political 
conditions  change  so  that  the  volume  of  fur  traded 
increases  significantly. 

Significant  changes  in  laws  and  regulations  con- 
cerning the  taking  of  beavers  occurred  during  the 
biennium  because  of  increasing  beaver  populations 
and  low  harvest  levels.  The  N.C.  General  Assembly 
enacted  legislation  and  appropriated  funds  for  a 
Beaver  Damage  Control  pilot  program  administered 
by  the  Commission  in  several  counties  suffering 
extensive  beaver  damage.  Beaver  damage  control  and 
management  work  in  the  Pilot  Project  counties  are 
conducted  under  cooperative  agreement  with  the 
Animal  Damage  Control  Division  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  The  program  emphasizes  direct 
control  only  when  other  options  are  exhausted  and 
targets  the  individual  animals  causing  damage  rather 
than  utilizing  population  control  or  eradication.  The 
program  has  been  successful  and  was  expanded  from 
five  to  18  counties  during  the  biennium. 

Our  river  otter  restoration  project  continued  to 
receive  funds  from  private  and  corporate  sources  for 
the  purchase  of  live  otters  from  trappers  for  reloca- 
tion to  approved  sites  in  western  North  Carolina. 
Wildlife  biologists  relocated  a  total  of  122  coastal 
otters  to  the  French  Broad,  North  Toe,  Broad,  South 
Fork,  New,  Yadkin,  South  Catawba  and  Hiwassee 
rivers  during  the  biennium.  The  remaining  four 
approved  streams  should  be  stocked  with  otters  dur- 
ing the  next  biennium.  Stream  surveys,  reported 
observations  and  recovered  road-killed  otters  indi- 
cate that  the  restoration  effort  is  having  the  desired 
effect  of  reestablishing  this  native  furbearer  to  areas 
where  it  had  been  absent  for  nearly  100  years. 

BIG  GAME 

Big-game  populations  continued  to  thrive  in 
response  to  harvest  and  other  management  activities 
during  the  biennium.  With  a  statewide  population 
estimated  at  over  800,000  animals,  white -tailed  deer 
remain  the  most  popular  game  animal  in  the  state. 
The  biggest  increases  in  deer  numbers  and  harvest 
occurred  in  the  Central  and  Western  regions.  Our 
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last  statewide  mail  survey  of  deer  hunters  indicated 
that  47  percent  of  those  surveyed  killed  one 
or  more  deer  during  the  1992-93  hunting  season. 
Continued  liberalization  of  either-sex  seasons  has 
increased  doe  harvests  in  all  regions,  with  many 
counties  showing  some  signs  of  stabilization  of  deer 
numbers.  Urban  deer  problems  increased  over  the 
period,  and  management  schemes  to  limit  deer  com- 
plaints in  these  settings  will  challenge  our  person- 
nel in  future  years. 

The  wild  turkey  project  made  significant  progress 
during  the  last  two  years.  The  population  is  now  esti- 
mated at  around  40,000  birds,  and  turkeys  occupy  91 
of  our  100  counties.  Much  of  the  progress  was  in  the 
area  of  restoration,  where  923  birds  were  released  on 
62  different  sites  across  the  state.  Division  personnel 
livetrapped  and  relocated  381  birds  from  within  the 
state;  we  acquired  an  additional  542  birds  from  other 
states  to  supplement  these  efforts.  The  improving 
status  of  the  wild  turkey  also  is  reflected  in  harvest 
reports.  Record  harvests  have  been  recorded  in  10 
of  the  last  1 1  years.  The  1 993  decline  in  harvest  fol- 
lowed very  poor  reproduction  during  the  summer  of 
1992.  During  this  11 -year  period,  the  harvest  has 
increased  an  average  of  20  percent  each  year,  with 
increases  in  each  of  the  three  physiographic  regions. 

Black  bear  populations  in  both  the  coastal  plain 
and  mountains  continue  to  expand  in  numbers  and 
distribution.  Occupied  bear  range  increased  74  per- 
cent from  1981  to  1991,  and  bears  now  occupy  about 
8.8  million  acres  in  North  Carolina.  There  were 
numerous  research  activities  in  the  mountains  during 
the  1980s,  but  three  major  bear  studies  are  currently 
active  in  the  coastal  plain.  Various  aspects  of  bear 
population  dynamics  and  ecology  are  being  examined 
to  assess  bears'  habitat  preferences,  productivity,  sur- 
vival, and  interaction  with  forest  and  farm  manage- 
ment activities.  Personnel  at  the  University  of  Tennes- 
see are  conducting  the  research,  with  primary 
involvement  and  assistance  by  Commission  personnel 
on  one  study  in  the  Neuse-Pamlico  peninsula.  Infor- 
mation from  all  studies  will  be  used  to  better  manage 
coastal  bears.  New  seasons  are  open  in  11  northeast- 
ern counties,  and  project  personnel  began  a  five-year 
study  of  those  seasons  in  1991 .  Following  its  comple- 
tion, biologists  will  assess  season  structures  as  they 
relate  to  bear  population  dynamics  and  hunting  pre- 
ferences. Bait  stations  were  established  in  both  coastal 
and  mountain  sites  to  provide  additional  information 
on  population  trends. 

During  the  biennium,  hunters  reported  harvest- 


Gordon  Warburton 

Black  Bear  Project  Leader 

As  black  bear  project  leader,  I 
assume  the  lead  role  in  man- 
agement of  the  state's  bear 
populations.  I'm  building  on  an  out- 
standing program  that  was  established 
in  1969  using  data  collected  by  our 
dedicated  field  staff. 

I  enjoy  designing  and  implementing 
systems  of  monitoring  bears  and  then 
analyzing  the  data  on  computers  using 
statistics  and  modeling.  I  feel  this  type 
of  scientifically  based  management  is 
crucial  if  we  are  to  make  sound  deci- 
sions that  affect  bears. 

I  also  enjoy  the  challenge  of  edu- 
cating people  about  black  bears.  With  meussamcgaw 
both  human  and  bear  populations  increasing,  I  feel  that  an  important  part  of  my 
work  is  providing  information  to  the  public  about  why  we  manage  bears  and  how 
they  can  live  in  areas  occupied  by  bears.  Some  people  want  lots  of  bears  every- 
where, while  others  don't  want  any  bears  at  all.  It's  challenging  to  manage  a  bal- 
ance between  these  extreme  views.  Ultimately  it's  people's  attitudes  toweard 
bears  that  will  chart  the  course  of  the  black  bear's  future. 

ing  172  wild  boar  in  the  mountains.  The  vast  majority 
of  this  harvest  continues  to  be  in  Cherokee  and 
Graham  counties. 

NONGAME  AND  ENDANGERED 
WILDLIFE 

The  peregrine  falcon  continues  its  recovery  in 
North  Carolina.  A  new  territory  found  in  Transyl- 
vania County  in  1993  is  a  positive  sign  of  this  recov- 
ery. Natural  reproduction  by  peregrines  resulted  in 
five  young  reared  to  flying  age  in  1993  and  six  young 
in  1994.  Fewer  than  10  pairs  of  peregrines  nest  in 
the  southern  Appalachian  region.  Six  of  these  pairs 
live  in  North  Carolina. 

North  Carolina  Partners  in  Flight  formed  in  1 993 
to  carry  out  conservation  actions  recommended  by 
the  international  Partners  in  Flight  organization.  This 
organization's  goals  are  to  determine  the  status  and 
specific  causes  of  neotropical  migratory  bird  declines; 
to  maintain  stable  populations;  and  to  reverse  declin- 
ing population  trends  through  habitat  restoration  and 
enhancement.  The  Wildlife  Commission's  Nongame 
and  Endangered  Wildlife  Program  is  providing  coor- 
dination support  for  the  effort  in  North  Carolina. 
Meetings  to  date  have  attracted  participants  from 
state  and  federal  government,  universities,  industrial 
and  private  landowners,  and  conservation  groups.  We 
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are  proud  to  be  a  part  of  this  ambitious  conservation 
effort.  We  plan  to  seek  funding  to  expand  songbird 
conservation  by  the  Commission  and  to  assist  other 
efforts  in  the  state  as  well. 

Commission  biologists  have  completed  intensive 
surveys  and  have  initiated  life  history  studies  on  the 
Cape  Fear  shiner,  a  small  fish  found  only  in  the  upper 
Cape  Fear  River  basin  in  Randolph,  Moore,  Lee  and 
Chatham  counties.  It  is  both  state  and  federally  listed 
as  endangered.  Our  staff  found  five  populations  in  the 
Deep,  Rocky  and  Haw  rivers.  Dams  appear  to  isolate 
the  populations.  The  information  on  populations  and 
life  history  will  aid  conservation  of  this  species  by 
various  agencies  and  landowners. 

North  Carolina  now  has  four  federally  listed 
endangered  freshwater  mussel  species.  The  various 
species  inhabit  the  Little  Tennessee  River,  two  creeks 
in  the  Charlotte  area,  and  a  few  creeks  of  the  Tar  and 
Neuse  River  basins.  Commission  biologists  regularly 
monitored  these  populations  and  nearly  two  dozen 
other  state-listed  mussel  species  during  the  biennium. 
Nongame  staff  regularly  gave  recommendations  to 


REGIONAL  BIG-GAME  HARVEST,  1992-1994 

Species 

Coast 

Piedmont  Mountains 

State 

White-Tailed  Deer 

1992-93  67,199 

39,095 

12,344 

118,638 

1993-94 

79,414 

43,075 

11,963 

134,452 

Wild  Turkey 
1992-93 

154 

877 

1,042 

2,073 

1993-94 

184 

1,027 

1,304 

2,515 

Black  Bear 
1992-93 

464 

610 

1,074 

1993-94 

524 

301 

825 

Wild  Boar 
1992-93 

129 

129 

1993-94 

44 

44 

OCCUPIED  BLACK  BEAR  RANGE  (Acres) 

Year 

Coast 

Mountains 

Total 

1971 

1,648,639 

952,320 

2,600,959 

1981 

3,771,660 

1,292,160 

5,063,820 

1991 

5,544,314 

3,268,000 

8,8 

12,314 

WILD  TURKEY  RESTORATION,  1990-1994 


Sites 

Birds 

Birds 

Total 

Receiving 

Relocated 

Acquired  from 

Birds 

Year 

Birds 

In -State 

Other  States 

Relocated 

1990 

18 

161 

92 

253 

1991 

33 

. 228 

280 

508 

1992 

30 

185 

128 

313 

1993 

33 

169 

305 

474 

1 994 

30 

212 

2  37 

449 

TOTAL 

144 

955 

1,042 

1,997 

agencies,  businesses  and  citizens  regarding  conserva- 
tion of  these  very  sensitive  species. 

The  Nongame  and  Endangered  Wildlife  Program 
completed  three  major  inventory  projects  and  initi- 
ated a  fourth  during  the  biennium.  We  completed 
inventories  for  various  animals  in  the  Swift  Creek  sub- 
basin  and  the  Uwharrie  and  Croatan  national  forests. 
The  fourth  inventory  was  a  survey  of  animals  in 
Hickorynut  Gorge.  The  Recreation  and  Natural 
Heritage  Trust  Fund  provided  much  of  the  funding 
for  these  inventory  projects.  The  U.S.  Forest  Service, 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and  the  Nongame 
and  Endangered  Wildlife  Fund  also  have  financially 
supported  these  projects.  We  now  have  a  much  better 
understanding  of  the  distributions  of  many  species 
and  can  make  better  recommendations  for  the  con- 
servation of  important  habitats  in  these  areas. 

Four  new  bald  eagle  nests  were  found  during 
the  past  biennium,  maintaining  the  number  of  breed- 
ing territories  in  the  state  at  nine.  Seventeen  eagles 
fledged  from  these  nests  during  the  period.  The  num- 
bers of  eagles  wintering  in  the  state  continued  to 
climb,  and  sightings  are  commonplace  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  state.  The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
has  published  a  proposal  to  downlist  eagles  to  threat- 
ened status. 

The  colonial  water  bird  project  was  very  active  dur- 
ing the  biennium.  Twenty-one  coastal  islands  were 
actively  managed  for  colonial  nesting  water  birds, 
including  terns,  gulls,  skimmers,  herons,  egrets,  peli- 
cans and  ibises.  Five  of  these  islands  in  the  Cape 
Fear  River  were  managed  by  cooperative  agreement 
with  the  Audubon  Society.  In  1993,  the  nongame 
wildlife  program  cooperated  with  the  Audubon 
Society,  UNC -Wilmington  Department  of  Biology 
and  other  interested  parties  in  a  census  of  nesting 
colonial  water  birds. 

Commission  staff  and  cooperators  collected  data 
on  1,210  sea  turtle  nests  through  beach  surveys  dur- 
ing the  biennium.  Sea  turtles  laid  at  least  126,593 
eggs,  and  96,727  hatchlings  emerged  from  nests.  The 
loggerhead  sea  turtle  accounted  for  almost  all  nests. 
The  green  sea  turtle  laid  six  nests  during  the  last  two 
years.  Also,  on  Long  Beach,  in  Brunswick  County,  a 
Kemp's  ridley  nested  in  1992.  This  is  the  first  recorded 
nesting  for  a  Kemp's  ridley  outside  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Commission  staff  received  reports  on  438  sea  turtles 
found  dead  along  the  coast  during  the  last  two  years. 

Commission  staff  began  a  mark-capture  study  to 
estimate  the  population  of  diamondback  terrapins 
in  the  state.  Diamondback  terrapins  have  declined 
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in  number  because  of  loss  of  habitat  and  commer- 
cial use  by  humans.  To  date,  117  terrapins  caught 
using  an  otter  trawl  in  Carteret  County  have  been 
marked  and  released. 

Other  projects  of  the  past  two  years  included  work 
with  various  species,  including  status  surveys  for  three 
crayfish  species  and  one  snail,  surveys  for  bog  turtles, 
and  several  breeding  bird  route  surveys.  Cooperative 
projects  with  several  conservation  groups  and  volun- 
teers for  sea  turtles,  peregrine  falcons,  bald  eagles 
(and  several  conservation  areas)  highlighted  the  suc- 
cess of  the  nongame  program. 

The  nongame  wildlife  program  has  been  forced 
to  seek  funding  for  many  projects  because  of  the  con- 


tinuing drop  in  contributions  to  the  Nongame  and 
Endangered  Wildlife  Fund.  Contributions  through 
the  checkoff  on  the  state  income  tax  form  have 
declined  by  about  $200,000  since  1991.  Donations 
in  1993  were  $70,000  less  than  in  1992.  In  1994, 
the  N.C  General  Assembly  authorized  a  wildlife 
license  plate  to  benefit  the  program.  A  portion  of 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  these  license  plates, 
which  feature  a  cardinal  perched  in  a  dogwood,  goes 
to  the  Nongame  and  Endangered  Wildlife  Fund  to 
help  pay  for  conservation  projects.  Your  continued 
support  of  the  Nongame  and  Endangered  Wildlife 
Program  through  the  income  tax  checkoff  and  other 
donations  is  essential  to  our  future  success.  0 


Qame  and  nongame  species 
alike  benefit  from  prescribed- 
burning  regimes  that  reduce  fuel 
loads  and  open  up  the  forests, 
especially  remnant  long-leaf 
pine  forests  of  the  Coastal  Plain. 
A  new  emphasis  on  precribed 
burning  during  the  growing  sea- 
son  has  helped  endangered  red- 
cockaded  woodpeckers. 
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Biologists  check  nets  at  Jordan 
Lake  as  part  of  a  regular  sam- 
pling offish  populations  in  Pied- 
mont lakes.  Largemouth  bass, 
crappies  and  stripers  are  all 
sampled  at  various  times,  and 
the  results  may  lead  to  changes 
in  the  size  ar\d  creel  limits. 


he  main  responsibilities  of  the  Division  of 
Boating  and  Inland  Fisheries  are  to  manage 
the  freshwater  fishes  in  public  waters,  build 
and  maintain  public  boating  and  fishing 
access  areas,  and  review  proposed  develop- 
ment projects  that  may  negatively  affect 
aquatic  habitats.  We  also  maintain  waterway  mark- 
ers, produce  fish  for  stocking  in  public  waters,  develop 
and  evaluate  fishing  rules  and  regulations,  provide 
free  fisheries  management  advice  for  private  pond 
owners,  and  present  public  programs. 

Our  accomplishments  during  the  past  biennium 
are  summarized  in  the  following  report. 

RESEARCH  AND  SURVEY 
Coastal  Region 

The  river  and  sound  systems  in  this  region  range 
from  freshwater  to  brackish-water  habitats  and  con- 
tain a  wide  variety  of  fish  species.  Striped  bass,  white 
perch,  shad  and  herring  migrate  into  inland  waters  to 
spawn  during  the  spring,  while  largemouth  bass,  crap- 
pie,  sunfishes  and  catfishes  are  year-round  residents. 

To  restore  the  stocks  of  anadromous  striped  bass, 
a  management  plan  was  cooperatively  prepared  by 
the  Wildlife  Commission,  N.C.  Division  of  Marine 
Fisheries,  and  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  The 
plan  was  submitted  in  1994  to  the  Atlantic  States 

Marine  Fisheries  Com- 
mission, which  is  respon- 
sible for  coordinating 
striped  bass  manage- 
ment for  the  Atlantic 
coastal  states.  Harvest 
quotas  were  set  for 
recreational  and  com- 
mercial fishermen  to 
stabilize  the  harvest  of 
striped  bass  during  their 
recovery.  A  creel  survey 
is  conducted  annually 
to  estimate  recreational 
harvest  in  relation  to 
the  harvest  quota  and  to 
determine  when  the  season  closes.  Commission  biol- 
ogists annually  sample  Roanoke  River  striped  bass  on 
the  spawning  grounds  near  Weldon  to  determine 
their  age  composition  and  abundance.  With  thou- 
sands of  stripers  caught  and  released  by  anglers  dur- 
ing the  spring  on  the  Roanoke  River,  biologists  are 
also  examining  ways  to  reduce  hooking  mortality. 
Largemouth  bass  populations  in  Currituck  Sound 
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are  surveyed  annually  to  estimate  reproductive  suc- 
cess and  to  monitor  the  rebuilding  of  the  population. 
Bass  abundance  has  decreased  significantly  because 
of  poor  reproduction  resulting  from  saltwater  intru- 
sion during  the  late  1980s.  If  salinity  remains  low,  suc- 
cessful reproduction  in  1993  and  1994  in  Currituck 
Sound  should  improve  bass  fishing  in  coming  years. 

After  largemouth  bass,  the  sunfishes — bluegill, 
redbreast,  redear,  pumpkinseed  and  warmouth — are 
the  second  most  popular  group  of  game  fishes  among 
licensed  anglers  in  the  Coastal  Region.  Results  from  a 
survey  of  Coastal  sunfish  populations  suggest  that 
angler  harvest  may  have  affected  the  abundance  of 
sunfishes  in  some  coastal  streams  and  rivers.  A  creel 
limit  was  placed  on  coastal  sunfish  populations  in 
1994  to  reduce  the  potential  of  overharvest.  To  exa- 
mine the  effects  of  the  regulation  change,  biologists 
began  a  study  examining  the  distribution,  abundance 
and  growth  of  sunfish  in  the  Lumber  and  Black  rivers. 

Piedmont  Region 

Making  decisions  about  fishing  regulations  or 
fish  stocking  requires  specific  knowledge  about  the 
fish  in  our  lakes  and  streams — their  numbers,  ages, 
growth  rates  and  body  condition.  Most  of  the  survey 
work  done  by  piedmont  fishery  managers  aims  to  get 
this  kind  of  information  for  largemouth  bass,  crappie 
and  striped  bass.  On  many  lakes  each  year,  biologists 
sample  largemouth  bass  with  electrofishing  boats  in 
the  spring,  crappie  with  trap  nets  in  the  fall,  and 
striped  bass  with  gill  nets  in  late  fall.  This  sampling 
has  resulted  in  recent  changes  in  size  and  creel  limits 
for  largemouth  bass  in  the  Yadkin  lakes,  crappie  in 
the  same  lakes  and  Hyco  Reservoir,  and  striped  bass 
at  Lake  Norman. 

Several  special  studies  were  designed  to  meet 
other  information  needs  of  piedmont  fishery  man- 
agers. Biologists  tracked  radio -tagged  striped  bass  in 
Lake  Norman  to  characterize  their  summer  habitat 
preferences.  The  study  disclosed  that  larger  striped 
bass  can  tolerate  slightly  warmer  water  temperatures 
than  expected.  We  also  surveyed  bass  clubs  to  record 
angler  success  rates  at  bass  tournaments.  Biologists 
hope  that  this  long-term  record  of  tournament  suc- 
cess will  help  reveal  any  changes  in  the  condition  of 
the  state's  bass  populations. 

An  angler  opinion  survey  completed  during 
the  biennium  will  help  evaluate  the  Commission's 
current  fisheries  programs  and  provide  direction 
for  the  future.  Respondents  were  most  concerned 
about  the  quality  of  fish  habitat,  access  to  fishing 
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With  the  aid  of  careful 
research,  biologists  are  able 
to  apply  special  regulations 
as  needed.  That  means  this 
small  bass  will  be  released  to 
grow  larger,  although  there 
was  a  time  wheri  such  fish 
were  routinely  kept. 
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This  trout  stream  in  Ashe 
County  demonstrates  methods 
of  restoring  habitat  that  has 
been  damaged  by  erosion  or 
access  by  livestock.  The  stream 
was  fenced  off,  then  the  banks 
stabilized  by  log  undercuts 
shored  up  by  rip-rap.  Then,  the 
overburden  was  seeded.  The 
result  is  a  stable  bank  that 
provides  good  cover  for  trout. 


opportunities  and  overfishing.  The  majority  of  the 
state's  anglers  indicated  that  they  were  satisfied 
with  their  fishing  success. 

A  Black  Bass  Management  Plan  was  drafted 
to  provide  direction  and  guidelines  for  managing 
largemouth  bass,  smallmouth  bass  and  spotted  bass. 
North  Carolina  has  many  kinds  of  bass  anglers  fish- 
ing in  many  kinds  of  bass  habitat,  and  the  plan 
promotes  diversity  in  the  Commission's  bass 
management  program. 

The  Commission  also  supported  research  at 
N.C  State  University  to  examine  the  relationships 
between  shad  and  crappie,  the  movements  and  sur- 
vival of  young-of-the-year  bass,  and  bass  habitat 
requirements.  The  results  of  the  study  will  help  guide 
stocking  practices  for  threadfin  shad  and  largemouth 


bass  and  may  provide  a  method  to  increase  the  sur- 
vival of  small  bass  by  modifying  habitat. 

Mountain  Region 

Continuing  projects  focusing  on  trout  resources 
dominated  the  Mountain  Region  research  and  survey 
work.  Our  efforts  to  expand  and  improve  both  wild 
and  hatchery-supported  trout  fishing  opportunities 
have  proven  fruitful. 

Biologists  completed  a  three -year  experimental 
project  in  which  wild  trout  populations  were  supple- 
mentally fed  pelleted  fish  feed.  The  purpose  of  the 
project,  funded  in  cooperation  with  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service  and  N.C.  Trout  Unlimited,  was  to  see  if 
the  numbers  of  trout  over  10  inches  long  could  be 
increased  in  streams  open  to  trout  harvest.  The 
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results  of  the  study  show  that  rainbow  trout  adapted 
well  to  taking  the  food  but  that  brown  trout  did  not 
appear  to  benefit  as  much. 

An  evaluation  of  the  Delayed  Harvest  regulation, 
a  new  option  in  our  hatchery -supported  program, 
was  completed  during  the  biennium.  This  regula- 
tion allows  only  catch-and-release  fishing  for  stocked 
trout  between  March  1  and  early  June.  The  regula- 
tion is  intended  to  give  anglers,  particularly  those 
from  outside  the  local  area,  a  higher-than-normal 
chance  to  catch  fish.  According  to  creel  surveys  on 
East  Prong  Roaring  River  and  Nantahala  River, 
anglers  averaged  three  to  four  trout  per  hour  dur- 
ing the  catch-and-release  period.  Because  the  regu- 
lation has  been  so  popular,  we  added  four  additional 
streams  to  the  program  for  1995. 

The  U.S.  Forest  Service,  N.C.  Trout  Unlimited  and 
the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  have  continued 
to  cooperate  in  defining  the  distribution  of  brook 
trout  within  western  North  Carolina.  Approximately 
70  percent  of  the  streams  on  public  lands  have  been 
surveyed,  resulting  in  the  identification  of  many  miles 
of  brook  trout  waters  previously  unknown.  Most  of 
these  waters  have  been  found  in  small  headwater 
streams.  In  areas  where  brook  trout  have  been  lost, 
this  survey  will  provide  the  basis  for  reestablishing 
them  through  reintroductions  or  renovations  of 
selected  streams.  In  addition  to  the  surveys,  the  divi- 
sion has  also  started  genetic  testing  of  wild  brook 
trout  populations.  Recent  research  has  indicated, 
there  may  be  a  distinct  southern  Appalachian  strain 
of  brook  trout  that  differs  from  populations  found 
farther  north.  If  this  is  true,  then  managers  will  con- 
sider the  southern  strain  when  planning  brook  trout 
reintroductions  and  restorations. 

During  1993  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
approved  an  experimental  trout  regulation  that  allows 
the  use  of  natural  bait  on  14  wild  trout  streams.  The 
division  is  studying  the  effects  of  this  regulation  on 
mortality  associated  with  natural-bait  fishing. 

The  division  prepared  trout  fishing  maps  in  1994 
to  answer  frequent  requests  from  anglers  for  locations 
of  our  public  trout  waters.  The  map  book  will  show 
the  location  of  all  designated  trout  streams  and  the 
current  regulations  affecting  each. 

During  the  biennium  we  began  emphasizing  the 
management  of  fisheries  in  reservoirs,  rivers  and  large 
streams.  Initially,  biologists  are  addressing  introduc- 
tions of  threadfin  shad,  the  effects  of  water  quality 
on  reservoir  fisheries  management  and  assessment 
of  communities  in  rivers. 


Stephanie  Goudreau 

Habitat  Conservation  Biologist 

My  work  consists  of  reviewing 
plans  for  development  proj- 
ects and  other  projects  that 
disturb  land  and  that  involve  public 
funds  or  require  a  state  or  federal  per- 
mit. I  recommend  ways  that  each  proj- 
ect can  be  completed  while  minimizing 
adverse  impacts  to  fishery  and  wildlife 
resources.  I  review  roadwork  proposed 
by  the  N.C.  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation, mining  operations,  water  intakes, 
hydroelectric  facilities  and  any  project 
that  involves  dredging  or  filling  a 
stream  or  wetland. 

My  job  involves  protecting  and 
enhancing  habitat  for  fish  and  wildlife. 
Most  project  sponsors  will  incorporate  conservation  measures  into  their  project 
once  they  realize  what  they  can  do  to  benefit  wildlife.  As  the  public  becomes 
more  "green"  minded,  project  sponsors  are  working  habitat  conservation  mea- 
sures into  their  projects  during  the  early  planning  stages.  My  work  is  most  effec- 
tive when  I  am  involved  at  this  level. 

Several  minor  projects  can  cause  major  overall  habitat  loss.  I  try  to  keep  this 
in  mind  when  reviewing  every  project. 

FISHERIES  MANAGEMENT  PROGRAM 
Coastal  Region 

Two  barrier -free  public  fishing  piers  were  con- 
structed in  the  Coastal  Region  during  the  biennium. 
Piers  are  located  adjacent  to  the  Commission's 
boating  access  area  on  Sutton  Lake  in  New  Hanover 
County  and  on  Brice's  Creek  within  the  Croatan 
National  Forest  in  Craven  County. 

Clearing  small  boating  corridors  through  in-stream 
blockages  improved  angler  access  to  88  miles  of 
coastal  streams  and  rivers.  A  total  of  170  fish  attrac- 
tors  constructed  of  1 ,700  Christmas  trees  were 
placed  in  four  lakes:  Sutton  Lake  in  New  Hanover 
County,  Boiling  Springs  Lake  in  Columbus  County, 
Richmond  Mill  Pond  in  Scotland  County  and  Hope 
Mills  City  Lake  in  Cumberland  County. 

Piedmont  Region 

Public  fishing  areas  were  constructed  on  Jordan 
Lake  (Rock  Quarry)  in  Chatham  County,  Falls  Lake 
(Upper  Barton  Creek)  in  Wake  County  and  Tuck- 
ertown  Lake  (Flat  Creek)  in  Rowan  County.  Each 
area  includes  a  graveled  parking  lot,  access  trail(s)  and 
a  shoreline  clear  of  brush.  Cracked  corn  attracts  fish 
to  each  of  these  new  sites  from  April  through  Sep- 
tember. The  Ghoston  PFA  on  Falls  Lake  was  closed 
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and  returned  to  wildlife  game  land  status. 

We  improved  Lilly's  Bridge  PFA  on  Lake  Tillery 
by  installing  a  barrier-free  fishing  pier  with  a  side- 
walk and  two  parking  spaces  for  the  physically  chal- 
lenged. The  parking  area  at  Confederate  House  PFA 
on  Falls  Lake  was  expanded  and  improved.  We  grav- 
eled the  parking  area  at  Old  98  PFA  on  Falls  Lake 
and  resurfaced  the  fishing  pier  at  the  Badin  Pier  PFA 
on  Badin  Lake.  Orange  boundary  markers  were 


FISH  PRODUCTION  PROGRAM 

Warm-Water  Fishes  Stocked 
Species 

Size 

1993 

1994 

Total 

Striped  Bass 

fry 

0 

1,500,000 

1,500,000 

2" 

875,000 

1,208,000 

2,083,000 

6" 

40,600 

17,966 

58,566 

Bodie  Bass 

fry 

0 

600,000 

600,000 

2" 

309,000 

53,580 

362,580 

6" 

0 

23,054 

23,054 

Largemouth  Bass 

1-5" 

57,700 

0 

57,700 

Florida  Largemouth  Bass 

2" 

75,000 

0 

75,000 

Bluegill  Sunfish 

1-2" 

0 

133,500 

133,500 

Redear  Sunfish 

1-2" 

0 

10,300 

10,300 

Sunfish  Hybrid 

4-6" 

1,750 

2,675 

4,425 

Channel  Catfish 

4-8" 

5,300 

67,300 

72,600 

8-14" 

8,900 

43,675 

52,575 

Threadfin  Shad 

adult 

9,440 

9,810 

19,250 

TOTAL 

1,382,690 

3,669,860 

5,052,550 

Cool-Water  Fishes  Stocked 
Species 

1993 

1994 

Total 

Walleye 

121,659 

183,603 

305,262 

Muskellunge 

1,057 

1,057 

Smallmouth  Bass 

0 

69,014 

69,014 

TOTAL 

122,716 

252,617 

375,333 

1 994  muskie  not  yet  harvested 

Cold-Water  Fishes  Stocked  (Catchable 
Species 

Trout) 

1993 

1994 

Total 

Brook 

219,719 

247,234 

466,953 

Brown 

117,369 

85,271 

202,640 

Rainbow 

304,891 

279,578 

584,469 

TOTAL 

641,979 

612,083 

1,254,062 

Cold-Water  Fishes  Stocked  (Fingerling  Trout) 
Species 

1993 

1994 

Total 

Brook 

15,475 

7,000 

22,475 

Brown 
Rainbow 

57,769 
83,834 

32,250 
16,897 

90,019 
100,731 

TOTAL 

157,078 

56,147 

213,225 

erected  at  the  13  piedmont  PFA  sites. 

Division  staff  placed  natural  brush,  Christmas 
trees  or  PVC  structures  in  three  piedmont  lakes  to 
create  new  fish  attractors  or  refurbish  existing  attrac- 
tor  sites.  A  total  of  618  hardwood  trees  were  cut, 
hinged  and  cabled  at  six  piedmont  lakes,  and  buoys 
were  installed  or  maintained  at  all  fish  attractor  sites. 

The  Community  Fishing  Program  has  expanded  to 
13  pond  or  lake  sites  in  seven  piedmont  counties.  The 
American  Fisheries  Society  and  the  American  League 
of  Anglers  and  Boaters  recently  honored  this  success- 
ful program  with  national  awards  for  its  innovative 
use  of  Sport  Fish  Restoration  funds  to  improve  fish- 
ing opportunities  in  urban  areas.  The  program  is 
operated  on  a  cost  share  format,  with  local  parks  and 
recreation  departments  contributing  25  percent  for 
expenses  while  the  Wildlife  Commission  contributes 
75  percent  and  administers  the  program.  In  the  past 
two  years,  we  have  stocked  over  64,000  catchable- 
sized  channel  catfish  at  Community  Fishing  Program 
sites.  Fish  are  stocked  monthly  (April  through  Sep- 
tember), and  solar-powered  fish  feeders  are  used  to 
enhance  catfish  growth.  A  six -fish  daily  creel  and 
12 -inch  minimum  size  limit  apply  to  channel  catfish 
in  Community  Fishing  Program  waters. 

We  updated  the  bank -fishing  brochure  that  lists 
all  of  the  Commission's  public  fishing  areas.  It  now 
includes  the  Community  Fishing  Program  sites.  The 
brochure  describes  each  site's  location  and  the  types 
of  fisheries  and  facilities  available.  For  copies  of  this 
document,  contact  the  Commission's  Division  of 
Boating  and  Inland  Fisheries  at  (919)  733-3633. 

Mountain  Region 

Division  personnel  developed  parking  areas  and 
canoe  access  at  the  fishing  pier  on  the  Catawba  River 
below  Lake  James  (Bridgewater  Powerhouse).  Canoe 
access  trails  were  also  completed  on  the  French  Broad 
River  (Blantyre)  and  the  Catawba  River  (Huffman 
Bridge),  and  fishing  access  trails  were  built  on  Carter 
Creek  and  Murray  Branch.  We  installed  two  fishing 
platforms  on  Cherokee  Lake  and  built  a  fishing  pier 
at  Chinquapin  Trout  Lake.  All  pier  and  platform 
structures  are  accessible  to  the  physically  challenged. 
Work  is  continuing  on  a  10-mile  river  trail  on  the 
South  Yadkin  River. 

We  improved  shoreline  fish  habitat  on  streams 
and  reservoirs  by  placing  rock  and  planting  vege- 
tation along  shoreline  areas.  Shoreline  protection 
projects  were  completed  on  the  North  Fork  of  the 
New  River,  Santeetlah  Creek,  Catawba  River 
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(Bridgewater)  and  Fontana  Reservoir.  Division  staff 
improved  habitat  for  warm-water  fish  by  placing  fish 
attractors  in  15  western  North  Carolina  reservoirs. 
Fifteen  large  woody-habitat  structures  were  installed 
on  Upper  Creek  in  Burke  County. 

FISH  PRODUCTION  PROGRAM 
Warm -Water  Production 

By  adding  the  Watha  State  Fish  Hatchery  to  the 
warm-water  production  program,  the  Commission 
has  increased  its  fish  production  to  meet  greater 
stocking  demands.  Catchable-sized  channel  catfish 
are  produced  for  the  Community  Fishing  Program. 
A  new  aeration  tower  and  new  water  lines,  pump 
and  structural  facilities  have  improved  water  quality 
for  striped  bass  production. 

Cool-Water  and  Cold-Water  Production 

Managing  stocked  trout  in  hatchery-supported 
trout  waters  is  a  major  component  of  the  Mountain 


Region's  trout  management.  Our  hatchery  programs 
now  include  a  diverse  program  of  stocking  finger- 
ling  trout  where  natural  reproduction  is  limited, 
catchable-sized  trout  and  conservation  stocking, 
which  includes  propagating  and  relocating  special 
fish  stocks  such  as  native  brook  trout.  During  the 
biennium,  the  Commission's  three  trout  hatcheries 
stocked  over  1.4  million  trout  in  1 ,000  miles  of 
streams  and  1 , 100  acres  of  lakes  and  ponds  open  to 
public  fishing.  We  expanded  the  waters  included  in 
the  Delayed  Harvest  program,  which  provides  for 
catch-and-release  fishing  in  hatchery-supported 
trout  waters  for  a  portion  of  the  season,  and  we 
added  more  variety  by  stocking  4  percent  of  the 
requested  number  of  catchable  trout  as  larger  fish, 
averaging  over  14  inches  in  length. 

Fisheries  management  in  the  Mountain  Region 
also  includes  propagating  cool-water  fishes.  Over 
300,000  juvenile  walleye  were  stocked  during  the 
biennium  to  supplement  walleye  populations  in 


Fisheries  biologists  are  fre- 
quently called  upon  to  con- 
duct educatioiial  programs  that 
demonstrate  various  sampling 
techniques  such  as  the  use  of 
electro-shock  boats.  These 
demonstrations  provide  valua- 
ble opportunities  to  educate 
fishemien  and  the  geyyiral  pub- 
lic about  the  needs,  techniques 
and  results  of  research  and 
management. 
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This  young  striper  is  being 
raised  at  the  Watha  State  Fish 
Hatchery.  The  striper  will  be 
stocked  in  public  waters  and 
may  someday  provide  a  fish- 
ermen  with  a  real  thrill. 


mountain  reservoirs.  Each  fall  we  stocked  finger- 
ling  muskellunge  averaging  14  inches  in  length  to 
supplement  naturally  reproducing  populations,  and 
smallmouth  bass  fingerlings  to  offset  limited  repro- 
duction in  areas  of  poor  habitat  conditions. 

Improvements  in  our  hatchery  operations  in 
recent  years  have  enhanced  the  quality  of  stocked 
fish.  The  average  size  of  stocked  trout  has  increased 


by  20  percent,  and  new  techniques  in  egg  incubation 
and  fingerling  feeding  have  improved  overall  fish 
quality.  Improved  techniques  for  maintaining  the 
genetic  integrity  of  brood  stocks  have  enhanced  the 
quality  of  fish  produced.  A  successful  captive  brood- 
stock  program  for  walleye  has  significantly  reduced 
the  labor  required  to  produce  that  species. 

TECHNICAL  GUIDANCE  PROGRAM 

Fishery  biologists  gave  free  technical  assistance  to 
1 ,154  pond  owners  that  included  investigating  prob- 
lems concerning  population  dynamics,  disease,  fish 
kills  and  vegetation  control.  Recommendations  were 
provided  on  triploid  grass  carp  stockings,  fish  stocking 
rates  and  general  pond  management.  Biologists  also 
investigated  38  fish  kills  during  the  biennium  and 
computed  the  costs  of  replacing  19,000  dead  fish. 

HABITAT  CONSERVATION  PROGRAM 

State  and  federal  laws  require  the  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  to  protect,  manage  and 
conserve  aquatic,  wetland  and  terrestrial  habitats  in 
North  Carolina  for  the  benefit  of  wildlife  and  the 
public.  The  primary  mission  of  the  Habitat  Conser- 
vation Program  staff  is  to  accomplish  these  legal 
mandates  by  reviewing  proposed  development 
projects  that  could  alter  or  destroy  habitat. 

During  the  biennium,  staff  biologists  reviewed 
approximately  4, 100  projects,  representing  an 
increase  of  71  percent  over  the  last  biennium.  Many 
of  these  projects  required  a  site  visit  for  the  biologist 
to  evaluate  the  environmental  impacts  of  the  pro- 
posed activity  and  to  recommend  ways  to  avoid  or 
minimize  adverse  impacts  to  fish  and  wildlife  habitat. 
Where  habitat  loss  was  unavoidable,  mitigation  was 
recommended  to  compensate  for  the  loss. 

In  the  Mountain  Region  we  continued  to  work 
closely  with  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  in 
reviewing  applications  for  nationwide  permits  in  the 
25  counties  containing  waters  that  support  trout. 
The  corps,  which  is  responsible  for  issuing  permits 
for  work  in  waters  and  wetlands,  requires  project 
sponsors  to  obtain  a  letter  of  concurrence  from  the 
Wildlife  Commission  before  it  will  issue  a  permit  for 
work  in  these  counties.  Impacts  to  trout  waters  can 
often  be  minimized  by  avoiding  work  during  spawn- 
ing season,  operating  heavy  equipment  from  the 
bank  rather  than  from  the  streambed,  installing 
culverts  in  a  manner  that  does  not  block  fish  pas- 
sage, and  applying  stringent  measures  to  control 
erosion  and  sedimentation. 
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The  Piedmont  and  Coastal  regions  of  the  state 
continued  to  grow  at  a  rapid  pace  during  the  bien- 
nium,  increasing  demand  for  building  sites,  marinas, 
water  treatment  facilities,  water  supply  reservoirs, 
wastewater  treatment  plant  upgrades,  and  water  and 
sewer  line  expansions,  all  of  which  degrade  fish  and 
wildlife  habitat  and  wetlands.  We  worked  closely  with 
state  and  federal  agencies,  municipalities,  developers 
and  consultants  to  minimize  habitat  degradation.  We 
also  participated  in  interagency  workshops  designed 
to  educate  staff  and  promote  interagency  cooperation 
to  deal  with  environmental  issues. 

During  the  biennium,  roadway  improvements 
accounted  for  a  high  number  of  the  reviews  performed 
by  the  Habitat  Conservation  Program.  Early  involve- 
ment in  the  planning  of  highway  projects  enabled 
biologists  to  provide  recommendations  for  alignment 
shifts  and  design  modifications  that  reduced  long- 
term  impacts  to  fish  and  wildlife  resources. 

Because  highway  projects  are  linear  in  nature,  they 
result  in  numerous  stream  and  wetland  crossings. 
Often  these  crossings  are  in  prime  bottomland  forests, 
which  serve  as  important  habitat  and  travel  corridors 
for  species  such  as  black  bear  and  white-tailed  deer. 
Fragmentation  of  these  areas  by  highways  decreases 
the  value  of  the  habitat  and  increases  the  incidence 
of  collisions  between  wildlife  and  vehicles. 

One  large  highway  project  in  the  Coastal  Plain  may 
result  in  more  than  500  acres  of  wetland  losses  and 
clear  more  than  1 ,000  acres  of  forests.  To  offset  such 
losses,  we  work  closely  with  the  N.C  Department  of 
Transportation  in  mitigation  site  planning.  Mitigation 
for  these  impacts  ranges  from  restoration  of  forested 
wetlands  to  creation  of  anadromous  fish  habitat. 

BOATING  FACILITIES  PROGRAM 

Commission  personnel  maintained  172  Wildlife 
Commission  boating  access  areas  throughout 
the  state  during  the  1992-94  biennium.  Rou-^ 
tine  maintenance  included  mowing  and 
trimming,  picking  up  trash,  replacing 
signs,  making  minor  repairs  to  docks  I 
and  ramps,  and  grading  access  roads 
and  parking  areas.  These  activities 
were  generally  carried  out  during  March 
through  September  to  keep  each  area  in  a 
serviceable  condition  during  the  peak  boating 
and  fishing  season. 

During  the  winter  months,  Commission  boating 
personnel  concentrated  on  improving  existing  sites 
around  the  state.  These  improvements  included 


upgrading  and  replacing  docks  and  ramps  in  poor 
condition,  expanding  parking  areas  and  entrance 
roads,  and  generally  redesigning  and  rebuilding  high- 
use  areas  to  provide  better  service  to  the  boating  and 
fishing  public.  Major  improvements  were  completed 
on  29  existing  boating  access  areas  across  the  state. 
Federal  funds,  resulting  from  the  Wallop/ Breaux  Act 
of  1984  and  distributed  through  the  Sport  Fish  Resto- 
ration Program,  make  it  possible  to  continue  upgrad- 
ing our  access  areas.  This  money  is  collected  from 
federal  taxes  paid  by  the  boating  and  fishing  public 
when  purchasing  fishing  and  boating  items. 

Boating  personnel  are  also  responsible  for  plac- 
ing and  maintaining  navigational  buoys  in  the  state's 
public  waters.  This  waterway  marking  program  is 
carried  out  to  ensure  a  safer  boating  environment. 
There  are  currently  over  900  safety  buoys  on  public 
waters  throughout  the  state.  All  buoys  are  routinely 
inspected  twice  a  year  to  make  sure  that  they  are 
still  functioning.  Buoys  are  also  inspected  through- 
out the  year  when  local  storms  or  flooding  may  have 
destroyed  them  or  moved  them  off  station. 

During  this  biennium,  three  new  boating  access 
areas  were  constructed  on  the  state's  public  waters. 
These  areas  are  located  at  Shoup's  Landing  on  the 
Chowan  River  in  Gates  County;  at  the  Washing- 
ton Baum  Bridge  on  the  Roanoke  Sound  in  Dare 
County;  and  at  Mason's  Landing  on  Tranters  Creek 
in  Beaufort  County. 

We  will  continue  maintaining  and  upgrading 
existing  boating  access  areas  and  construct  new 
areas  in  an  attempt  to  satisfy  the  ever-increasing 
demand  to  provide  more  and  improved  boating 
access  to  all  public  waters. 
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Conservation  Education 


North  Carolina  CATCH, 
the  division's  comprehensive 
aquatic-education  program, 
continues  to  attract  educators 
and  youth  leaders.  At  clinics 
manned  by  educators  and  vol- 
unteers, children  were  taught 
basic  fishing  skilh  as  well  as 
an  understating  of  aquatic 
communities. 


Torth  Carolina  has  been  undergoing  a 
period  of  particularly  rapid  change  during 
the  past  20  years.  The  state's  population 
continues  to  grow  and  become  increasingly 
urban.  The  impacts  are  readily  apparent  in 
the  Piedmont,  where  expanding  cities  and 
suburbs  have  resulted  in  a  loss  of  natural  areas  and 
farmland,  and  the  erosion  of  a  largely  rural  way  of 
life.  North  Carolina's  coastal  plain  has  also  under- 
gone rapid  change  during  this  period,  as  vacation 
homes  and  attendant  development  now  cover  virtual- 
ly all  the  private  land  on  the  Outer  Banks.  Coastal 
wetlands,  estuaries  and  inland  forests  are  also  threat- 
ened. Similar  changes  can  be  seen  in  the  west  as  the 

Appalachians 
become  one  of 
the  nation's 
favorite  recrea- 
tion and  retire- 
ment areas. 
Change  may  be 
inevitable,  but 
some  of  the 
adverse  impacts 
may  be  avoided 
if  present  and 
future  genera- 
tions become 
better  educated 
about  the  val- 
ues of  a  healthy 
environment 
and  develop  a 
better  sense  of  stewardship  for  our  wildlife  and  other 
natural  resources.  To  help  achieve  these  goals,  the 
Division  of  Conservation  Education  in  recent  years 
has  increasingly  focused  on  education  of  our  youth  to 
try  to  ensure  that  the  next  generations  are  not  only 
better  informed  but  better  equipped  and  motivated  to 
protect  and  promote  wise  use  of  our  wildlife,  other 
natural  resources  and  the  environment  we  all  share. 

During  the  biennium  covered  by  this  report, 
the  division  has  made  significant  strides  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  a  variety  of  audiences  by  improving  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  its  formal  and  informal  edu- 
cational programs  and  materials.  A  rapidly  growing 
statewide  program  of  educator  workshops  coordi- 
nated through  the  state's  public,  private  and  home 
school  systems,  institutions  of  higher  learning  and 
technical  schools,  youth  organizations,  and  com- 
munity and  business  leaders  has  been  greatly 
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strengthened  to  ensure  that  these  materials  and 
proper  instruction  reach  the  public,  especially  edu- 
cators and  youth  leaders.  Two  particularly  impor- 
tant educational  programs  have  been  N.C.WILD 
and  N.C.  CATCH.  During  the  biennium,  the  divi- 
sion planned,  wrote,  designed  and  printed  a  total 
of  32  educational  publications  to  support  these  and 
other  programs.  It  also  continues  to  publish  a  popu- 
lar annual  Wildlife  Calendar,  and  its  award-winning 
monthly  magazine,  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina,  now 
in  its  58  th  year. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  WILD 

The  most  comprehensive  of  the  division's  edu- 
cational programs  is  N.C.  WILD,  an  affiliation  with 
the  critically  acclaimed  international  Project  WILD 
program.  N.C.  WILD  provides  educators  and  youth 
leaders  with  exciting,  hands-on  instructional  strate- 
gies and  resources  that  make  learning  fun.  N.C. 
WILD  activities  and  information  incorporate  the  inter 
related  nature  of  wildlife,  ecology,  natural  history  and 
the  environment  and  provide  an  effective  means  to 
teach  the  math,  science,  social  studies  and  communi- 
cation skills,  physical  education,  computer  and  tech- 
nology, and  art  and  music  concepts  required  by  North 
Carolina's  competency-based  curriculum.  During 
the  biennium,  the  division  field  staff  conducted  706 
WILD  workshops  and  presentations  across  the  state, 
with  20,908  educators  attending. 

The  editorial  staff  continues  to  produce  the  popu- 
lar and  award-winning  North  Carolina  WILD  Note- 
book, a  class  participation  primer  on  natural  history, 
wildlife  and  the  environment  that  is  published  eight 
times  each  year. 

Some  N.C.  WILD  highlights  of  the  biennium 
include  participation  in  the  Natural  Resources 
Regional  Science  Fair  Award  program,  a  major  Boy 
Scout  Camporee,  a  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina 
joint  Advanced  WILD  workshop,  N.C.  Teaching 
Fellows  Enrichment  Program  activities,  and  work- 
shops and  adaptations  for  special  needs  youth, 
including  blind,  deaf,  and  mentally  and  economi- 
cally disadvantaged  youth.  Major  publications  pro- 
duced included  North  Carolina  WILD  Places:  A 
Closer  Look  and  the  accompanying  teacher's  guide. 
These  publications  explore  North  Carolina's  natu- 
ral habitats.  Other  published  materials  include  four 
additional  sets  of  WILDlife  Profile  fact  sheets  of 
game  and  nongame  wildlife,  several  extensive  educa- 
tional manuals,  a  set  of  reptile  posters,  and  a  Cub 
and  Boy  Scout  correlation. 
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Tim  Lemon,  a  western  region  education  specialist,  works  with  teachers  and  other  educators 
at  one  of  the  division's  advanced  aquatics  workshops.  Part  of  North  Carolina  WILD,  such 
workshops  are  designed  to  give  teachers  a  hands-on  understanding  of  the  environment.  Over 
20,000  educators  took  WILD  workshops  during  the  biennium. 
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Conservation  Education 


In  addition,  the  division  began  preparation  and 
development  of  materials  for  a  new  N.C.  WILD  com- 
ponent known  as  WILD  Education  Sites.  WILD 
Education  Sites  encourages  N.C.  WILD  trained  par- 
ticipants to  convert  awareness  into  action  through  the 
creation  and  maintenance  of  natural  habitat  and  out- 
door environmental  education  sites.  This  component 
will  include  several  resource  materials  that  have  been 
completed  or  are  nearing  completion  at  the  end  of 
the  biennium. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  CATCH 

During  the  biennium,  the  division  continued 
its  comprehensive  aquatic  education  program  N.C. 
CATCH  through  basic  educator  workshops.  As 
part  of  this  program,  the  division  offers  a  student 
manual,  instructor's  guide  that  is  correlated  to  the 
state  competency-based  curriculum,  posters  and 
other  resource  materials  to  educators  and  youth  lead- 
ers trained  at  a  basic  workshop.  Those  trained 
in  N.C.  CATCH  can  reorder  these  materials  each 
year  to  supplement  the  N.C.  CATCH  program  for 
youth  groups  and  classroom  activities. 

During  the  reporting  period,  the  field  staff  con- 
ducted 471  CATCH  workshops,  clinics  and  presen- 
tations involving  16,003  educators,  volunteers  and 
youth.  The  N.C.  CATCH  program  continues  to 


Photographers  and  cinema- 
tographers  provide  important 
services  to  the  Wildlife  Com- 
mission's education  efforts. 
Photographers  support  the 
needs  of  all  of  the  divisions, 
as  well  as  the  bulk  of  the 
photography  for  Wildlife  in 
North  Carolina.  Here  Ted 
Dossett  edits  film  for  a  new 
video  to  be  released  shortly. 


Art  Director  Dannie  Robbins 
(center)  meets  with  Scottie 
Atkinson  of  Progress  Printing 
in  Lynchburg,  Va.,  which  prints 
Wildlife  in  North  Carolina. 
The  monthly  trips  for  the  print 
run  of  the  magazine  ensure 
better  reproduction  of  the 
magazine's  many  high-quality 
color  photographs. 
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expand  its  outreach  to  accommodate  educators  and 
youth  leaders  that  teach  and  interact  with  middle - 
school-aged  youth  across  the  state,  including  youth 
with  special  needs  or  disadvantages. 

N.C.  WILD  STORE 

The  division  continued  preparation  of  various 
publications  to  augment  N.C.  WILD  and  N.C. 
CATCH.  Many  of  these  are  sold  through  the  edu- 
cational catalog,  N.C.  WILD  Store.  The  catalog  is 
updated  every  six  months  as  new  products  are 
added.  Items  are  sold  at  or  near  cost  by  the  divi- 
sion, and  the  revenue  is  used  to  provide  continu- 
ing support  for  educational  programs. 

YOUTH  HUNTING 

As  part  of  a  program  to  provide  hunting  oppor- 
tunities and  instruction  on  safety  and  ethics,  the 
division  held  two  hunting  orientations  and  hunts  for 
youths.  Instruction  at  an  annual  orientation  covers 
deer  management,  wildlife  management  techniques 
at  the  hunt  site,  gun  and  tree  stand  safety,  outdoor 
ethics,  and  map  and  compass  reading.  The  youth 
hunting  program  is  conducted  through  a  coopera- 
tive effort  with  other  agency  divisions  and  Duke 
Power  Company  personnel. 

WILDLIFE  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 
MAGAZINE 

The  agency's  monthly  magazine,  Wildlife  in 
North  Carolina,  received  an  impressive  honor  dur- 
ing the  biennium  when  the  Association  for  Conser- 
vation Information  awarded  it  first  place  among  all 
state  and  federal  wildlife  and  participating  natural 
resource  magazines  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Although  the  magazine  has  regularly  placed  among 
the  top  magazines  during  the  past  20  years,  this  was 
the  first  time  since  1956  that  it  captured  the  top 
award.  During  the  biennium,  the  magazine  continued 
to  provide  a  mix  of  subject  matter  keyed  to  North 
Carolina.  The  range  of  subject  matter  included  natu- 
ral history,  wildlife  research  and  management,  threats 
to  our  environment,  agency  activities,  fishing,  hunt- 
ing, and  other  related  forms  of  outdoor  recreation. 
Several  important  environmental  threats  or  issues  in 
the  state  were  first  covered  in  the  magazine  before 
receiving  widespread  attention  in  the  general  press. 

OTHER  SERVICES  AND  PROGRAMS 

During  the  biennium,  construction  was  com- 
pleted on  the  main  building  for  the  Pisgah  Environ- 
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Lawrence  S.  Earley 

Publications  Coordinator 


I've  been  the  division's  publications 
coordinator  for  the  last  five  years 
and  I'm  really  pleased  with  the 
progress  we've  made  in  this  area.  In 
the  past  two  years  we've  launched  a 
number  of  diverse  educational  proj- 
ects, including  publications,  posters 
and  videos,  and  our  catalog,  "The 
WILD  Store." 

We've  put  a  lot  of  emphasis  on 
publications  recently  because  teach- 
ers have  asked  us  for  wildlife  materials 
with  a  North  Carolina  slant.  We  also 
need  them  to  support  our  environ- 
mental-education programs — North 
Carolina  WILD,  CATCH  and  our 
newest  program,  WILD  Education  Sites.  Hopefully,  just  about  anyone  can 
profit  from  reading  out  materials,  whether  it's  a  series  of  "WILD  Profiles"  or 
our  book  about  North  Carolina  wildlife  habitats,  North  Carolina  WILD  Places: 
A  Closer  Look. 

Luckily  I  work  with  skilled  and  professional  colleagues.  And  it  helps  that  we 
work  well  together  and  keep  a  sense  of  humor.  With  the  deadlines  we  have, 
that's  important. 


mental  Education  Center,  which  is  adjacent  to  the 
agency  fish  hatchery  near  Brevard.  The  center  will 
offer  environmental  education  workshops,  inter- 
pretive exhibits,  and  education  and  research  oppor- 
tunities to  the  region  and  state.  At  the  end  of  the 
biennium,  a  contractor  was  secured  to  begin  design 
of  interpretive  exhibits  for  the  project.  The  Pisgah 
Environmental  Education  Center  is  expected  to 
open  in  mid- 1996. 

Support  for  other  division  and  agency  pro- 
grams included  assistance  with  the  preparation 
of  hunting,  fishing  and  trapping  regulations,  as 
well  as  design,  photographic  and  other  assistance 
for  brochures,  handouts,  forms,  posters  and  other 
similar  publications. 

The  consistently  high  quality  of  the  division's  pho- 
tography continued  to  play  a  significant  role  in  the 
division's  publications  and  activities  and  greatly 
enhanced  their  public  appreciation  and  acceptance. 
The  division's  voluminous  photographic  files  con- 
tinued to  be  used  extensively  by  the  agency  and  a 
variety  of  outside  departments  and  environmental 
organizations.  Also,  during  the  biennium  extensive 
photographic  documentation  of  species  played  a 
big  part  in  the  agency's  Nongame  and  Endangered 
Wildlife  program.  E3 
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Administrative  Services 


License  clerk  Norma  Rodri- 
guez works  on  a  mountain  of 
hunting,  fishing  and  trapping 
license-renewal  forms  that 
flood  the  office  each  spring. 
The  revenues  from  the  sale 
of  these  licenses  make  up  the 
hdk  of  the  operating  expenses 
of  the  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission. 


dministrative  support  for  all  activities  of  the 
N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  is 
provided  by  the  Division  of  Administrative 
Services.  Major  responsibilities  include 
handling  all  fiscal  transactions,  processing 
data,  and  collecting  monies  due.  The  divi- 
sion also  monitors  transactions  to  ensure  that  they 
are  appropriate  and  comply  with  laws,  rules  and  regu- 
lations. The  division  prepares  reports  for  use  in  man- 
agement decisions  and  maintains  records  of  every 
transaction  for  statistical  and  audit  purposes. 

The  division  is  made  up  of  different  sections, 
located  in  three  different  buildings,  with  each  respon- 
sible for  specific  areas  of  work. 

FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT 
Finance 

This  section  handles  each  agency  transaction 
involving  revenues  or  expenditures,  including  report- 
ing, accounting  for  and  maintaining  records.  During 
the  biennium,  checks  were  written  for  expenditures 
totaling  $59.47  million.  Revenues  collected  into  the 
operating  fund  totaled  $60.89  million,  and  Endow- 
ment Fund  revenues  were  $7.15  million. 

Purchasing,  Mailroom,  Stockroom 
and  Warehouse 

As  with  all  sections  of  the  Division  of  Administra- 
tive Services,  this  unit  is  totally  service  oriented.  Its 
purpose  is  to  assist  and  serve  all  other  divisions  and 
sections  in  the  agency. 

Since  all  agency  purchases  for  sup- 
plies and  materials  exceeding  $50 
must  be  by  purchase  requisition,  the 
processing  of  purchases  consumes 
considerable  time. 

During  the  biennium,  accomplish- 
ments of  this  unit  included  redesign 
of  the  Regulations  Digest,  assistance 
to  other  divisions  in  obtaining  quotes 
for  special  projects,  review  of  con- 
tracts, and  development  and  distribu- 
tion of  a  procedures  manual  for  mak- 
ing purchases.  The  unit  also  handled 
the  purchase  of  supplies,  materials, 
equipment  and  services  and  moni- 
tored the  purchase  requisitions  and 
purchase  orders  to  ensure  compli- 
ance with  guidelines. 

One  special  project  during  the 
biennium  was  the  implementation  of 


guidelines  for  purchasing  recycled  products.  Recycled 
products  are  now  being  used  by  all  divisions  and  sec- 
tions whenever  feasible  in  everything  from  printing 
materials  to  dock  construction. 

This  unit  is  responsible  for  operation  of  the 
mailroom,  handling  all  incoming  and  outgoing  mail 
and  freight.  Although  a  portion  of  the  mail,  includ- 
ing mass  mailings  of  subscription  renewal  notices, 
boat  renewal  notices,  and  decals,  is  now  handled 
by  a  contract  vendor,  this  mailroom  still  processed 
more  than  618,407  pieces  of  outgoing  mail  and 
7,000  pieces  of  outgoing  freight,  at  a  cost  of  more 
than  $240,000  in  postage. 

This  unit  operates  an  office  supply  stockroom  and 
field  supply  warehouse  and  is  responsible  for  ordering 
and  maintaining  inventories  of  these  items  and  dis- 
tributing to  divisions  as  needed  The  items  were  pur- 
chased from  term  contracts  at  special  rates  provided 
by  these  contracts.  Emphasis  was  placed  on  purchas- 
ing from  minority,  women,  disabled,  government 
agency,  and  recycled  product  vendors  as  required 
by  the  State  Purchase  and  Contract  Division. 

REVENUE  MANAGEMENT 
License  Section 

The  License  Section  is  responsible  for  ordering 
and  stocking  an  inventory  of  hunting  and  fishing 
licenses;  for  selling  the  licenses  and  collecting  and 
depositing  revenues  from  the  sales;  and  for  main- 
taining records  to  account  for  each  license. 

The  License  Section,  with  the  assistance  of  952 
agents  located  throughout  the  state,  sold  1 . 39  million 
hunting,  trapping  and  fishing  licenses  during  the 
biennium,  netting  the  Wildlife  Commission  $27.5 
million  in  license  sales  revenue. 

The  Wildlife  Endowment  Fund  that  was  estab- 
lished by  legislation  in  1981  provides  for  the  sale  of 
lifetime  licenses.  The  revenues  from  the  sale  of  these 
licenses  and  the  interest  earned  on  these  revenues 
both  become  a  part  of  the  Endowment  Fund,  with 
only  the  interest  expendable  for  wildlife  programs. 
The  revenues  remain  in  the  fund's  principal  in  per- 
petuity. The  license  section  handles  the  sale  of  the 
lifetime  licenses  and  during  the  biennium  sold  7,729 
of  these  licenses  for  revenues  totaling  $2.4  million. 
During  the  same  period  the  Endowment  Fund  earned 
interest  of  $4.6  million,  bringing  a  total  of  $7  million 
credited  to  the  fund  during  the  biennium. 

This  section  also  serves  as  a  license  agent  for  the 
sale  of  commercial  fishing  licenses  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Environment,  Health  and  Natural  Resources, 
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Sales  of  big-game  licenses 
account  for  only  part  of  the 
Wildlife  Commission's  reve- 
nues. Timber  sales,  sales  of 
subscriptions  to  Wildlife  in 
North  Carolina  magazine, 
and  sales  of  calendars,  sport- 
ing prints  and  educational 
publications  bring  in  addi- 
tional money. 


Administrative  Services 


Marine  Fisheries  Division.  The  moratorium  placed  on 
commercial  fishing  in  1994  quadrupled  the  sales  of 
commercial  fishing  licenses  by  our  License  Section. 

Magazine,  Calendar, 
Print  and  Product  Sales 

The  magazine  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  has 
experienced  a  decline  in  circulation  since  a  price 
increase  occurred  in  1990.  Although  the  circulation 
total  has  not  fully  recovered,  there  was  an  increase 


ENDOWMENT  FUND 

Interest 

Principal 

1992-93 

2,198,268.  38 

1,296,907.00 

1993-94 

2,407,670.83 

1,256,827.06 

TOTAL  INTEREST  AND  PRINCIPAL 

4,605,939.21 

2,553,734.06 

REVENUES,  July  1,  1992 -June  30,  1994 

1992-93 

1993-94 

Hunting  and  Fishing  Licenses 

13,543,731.59 

14,005,449.85 

Bonding  Agents 

14,448.00 

13,734.00 

Motorboat  Registration 

1,340,300.00 

1,985,140.00 

Watercraft  Titling 

120,930.00 

180,780.00 

Federal  Cooperation 

5,589,878.77 

6,235,689.00 

Management  Area  Receipts 

8,715.00 

5,210.00 

Gasoline  Fuel  Tax 

920,478.00 

945,175.00 

Transfer  from  State  Property  Fire  Insurance  Fund 

20,400.00 

BHHHHHH9 

Transfer  from  Revenue — Nongame  Tax  Checkoff 

369,580.04 

308,583.09 

Transfer  from  Revenue — Sales  Tax 

3,731,116.60 

4,536,052.64 

Transfer  from  Dept.  of  Justice — SBI 

19,068.55 

21,788.75 

Transfer  from  Endowment  Fund 

.00 

1,051,386.00 

Transfer  from  Environment,  Health  and  Natural  Resources     3 1 7,865.60 

1,005,657.00 

Transfer  from  Dept.  of  Transportation 

36,320.48 

16,966.20 

Waterfowl  Print  Royalty 

106,725.00 

106,492.50 

Sportsman  Prints  and  Stamps 

7,847.50 

8,397.50 

Book  Royalty — Wildlife  in  North  Carolina 

319.75 

513.80 

Sale  of  Publications 

394,291.72 

428,096.23 

Sale  of  Calendars 

106,930.75 

109,111.95 

Sale  of  Prints 

3,326.00 

710.00 

Sale  of  Surplus  Property 

94,067.02 

217,400.46 

Sale  of  Endowment  Items 

931.30 

860.95 

Sale  of  Conservation  Items 

14,343.44 

34,165.06 

Sale  of  Listings 

22,731.41 

31,113.53 

Sale  of  Timber  Products 

925,990.44 

659,678.18 

Personalization  Fees 

7,975.00 

7,985.00 

Fees,  Licenses  and  Fines 

51,774.00 

53,710.80 

Replacement  Costs  of  Wildlife  Resources 

39,268.90 

45,516.52 

Rental  of  State  Property 

11,254.00 

.00 

Reimbursement  of  Fish  Kills 

7,712.95 

.00 

Ducks  Unlimited — Marsh  Funds 

152,263.08 

43,324.44 

Contribution — Black  Bass 

837.50 

92.50 

Waterfowl  Festival  Grant 

.00 

15,000.00 

Beaver  Damage  Pilot  Project 

16,000.00 

24,000.00 

Donations 

12,528.88 

14,293.85 

Interest  Income — Short  Term 

180,134.38 

297,380.90 

Mist  dim  iei  his 

160,436.46 

132,825.88 

TOTAL  REVENUES 

28,350,522.11 

32,542,281.58 

in  the  number  of  subscriptions  processed  during  the 
biennium.  During  this  period  there  were  71,647  one- 
or  three-year  subscriptions  processed,  and  1,026  life- 
time subscriptions.  Revenues  for  these  subscriptions 
totaled  $936,607  during  the  biennium. 

The  NC  Wildlife  Calendar  remains  a  popular 
item.  During  the  biennium  38,618  calendars  were 
sold  for  revenues  totaling  $224,555.  We  continue  to 
order  more  calendars  each  year  to  meet  the  increas- 
ing demand. 

In  November  1992  the  agency  began  to  offer 
educational  products  for  sale  and  currently  sells 
thirty -four  different  items,  including  books,  posters, 
videos  and  teaching  aids.  Revenues  collected  for  these 
sales  during  the  biennium  totaled  $41 ,265. 

In  addition  to  the  other  sales,  this  section  col- 
lected $205,150  in  royalties  for  sales  of  the  Wildlife 
Commission's  North  Carolina  Waterfowl  and  Sports- 
man Stamp  prints. 

Vessel  Registration  and  Titling 

This  section  is  responsible  for  the  registering  and 
titling  of  all  boats  as  required  by  law.  All  boats  with 

Qary  Hardee  boxes  licenses  that  are  sent  to  the 
952  agents  throughout  the  state.  Revenues  from 
the  sales  of  lifetime  licenses  become  part  of  the 
Endowment  Fund  frcrm  which  only  the  interest 
on  the  principal  is  used  for  wildlife  programs. 
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motors,  and  sailboats  more  than  14  feet  long  at  load 
waterline,  must  be  registered.  This  includes  motor- 
boats,  personal  watercrafts  (jet  skis  are  an  example), 
sailboats,  yachts,  houseboats,  homemade  and  john- 
boats.  Boats  may  also  be  titled,  but  that  is  the 
option  of  the  boat  owner. 

During  the  biennium,  this  section  processed 
216,471  registrations  (including  renewals)  for  reve- 
nues totaling  $3.27  million.  This  section  also  pro- 
cessed 10,981  titles  for  revenues  totaling  $356,011. 
At  the  end  of  the  biennium  the  number  of  boats  in 
the  registration  files  totaled  371 ,000,  of  which  more 
than  300,000  were  active  registrations.  Ten  percent, 
or  30,000,  of  the  registered  boats  were  also  titled. 

DATA  PROCESSING 

This  section  provides  support  to  all  agency  divi- 
sions and  programs  in  the  area  of  data  processing. 
This  includes  processing  data  on  registered  and  titled 
boats,  all  license  sales,  all  financial  transactions,  fed- 
eral aid  projects  and  other  activities,  subscriptions 
to  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina,  surveys,  and  other 
management  needs. 

During  the  biennium,  emphasis  has  been  placed 
on  upgrading  services  through  the  use  of  data  pro- 
cessing technology.  As  a  result  of  this,  a  system  was 
developed  to  allow  hunters  to  report  big -game  har- 
vests to  the  Wildlife  Commission  by  telephone,  using 
the  toll-free  number  1-800-I-GOT-ONE.  Although 
relatively  new,  the  program  is  proving  to  be  popular 
as  more  hunters  take  advantage  of  this  convenient 
method  of  reporting  harvests. 

Two  other  programs  accomplished  during  the 
biennium  allow  individuals  to  purchase  hunting  or 
fishing  licenses  or  to  renew  a  boat  registration  for 
three  years  by  phone  and  charge  the  cost  to  their 
MasterCard  or  VISA  credit  card.  Orders  are  pro- 
cessed the  next  working  day  and  mailed.  Experi- 
ence to  date  indicates  that  these  services  are  being 
utilized  increasingly  by  the  public,  resulting  in  faster 
service  and  greater  convenience  to  the  users  and  a 
saving  of  time  and  work  for  the  Wildlife  Commission. 

Other  accomplishments  that  save  time  and 
effort  of  agency  employees  and  provide  them  greater 
capability  to  communicate  instantly  to  exchange 
information  include  electronic  mail  and  access  to 
Internet,  an  international  computer  network.  These 
are  especially  helpful  in  the  exchange  of  information 
between  office  and  field  employees  and  between  field 
biologists  and  other  field  employees  and  their  peers 
throughout  the  nation.  0 


Don  N.  Mitchell 

Manager  of  Information  Resources 

I work  with  others  in  the  Data  Pro- 
cessing Section  to  develop  systems 
to  handle  and  account  for  all 
agency  activities.  These  include  every- 
thing from  license  sales  and  boat 
registrations  to  enforcement  activities, 
federal  aid  and  accounting,  and  biologi- 
cal surveys. 

During  the  past  two  years,  we 
have  put  more  emphasis  on  applying 
data-processing  technology  to  help 
the  agency  better  serve  the  public. 
We  formed  two  committees,  the  Com- 
puter Advisory  Committee  and  the 
Applications  Advisory  Committee, 
to  help  us  design,  acquire  and  imple-  melissamccaw 
ment  new  data-processing  systems  that  will  increase  our  productivity  and  make 
our  services  more  convenient  to  the  public. 

To  take  one  example,  we  have  developed  a  program  that  will  record  a  hunter's 
big-game  harvest  most  any  time  of  the  day  when  he  or  she  dials  1-800-I-Got- 
One.  The  answers  to  the  questions  are  immediately  recorded  and  accessible  to 
the  Wildlife  staff.  New  programs  allowing  the  public  to  purchase  licenses  and 
renew  vessel  registrations  by  phone  are  other  results  of  this  team  effort. 


SUMMARY  OF  OPERATIONS 

1992-93 

1993-94 

Cash  Balance  Carried  Forward 

from  Preceding  Year 

3,839,318.44 

3,870,858.74 

Net  Receipts  for  Year 

28,350,522.1  1 

32,542,281.58 

Total  Available  Funds 

32,189,840.55 

36,413,140.32 

Less  Expenditures 

28,318,981.81 

31,153,077.27 

Cash  Balance  June  30, 1993 

3,870,858.74 

Cash  Balance  June  30,  1994 

5,260,063.05 

Expenditures  July  1 , 1 992-June30, 1 994 

1992-93 

1993-94 

Administration 

Administration,  Policy 

826,414.51 

791,699.71 

Administrative  Services 
Financial  Services 

515,346.92 

585,189.11 

Revenue  Management 

983,532.58 

597,094.87 

Data  Processing 

696,532.62 

1,050,570.99 

Watercraft  Titling 

184,170.09 

665,394.01 

Enforcement 

Law  Enforcement 

1  1 ,5  36,356. 16 

12,823,256.82 

Conservation  Education 

2,027,662.92 

2,078,469.35 

Inland  Fisheries 

3,488,571.47 

3,861,699.56 

Construction  and  Maintenance 

1,183,502.08 

1,301,286.71 

Wildlife  Management 

5,478,810.37 

5,936,931.97 

Nongame  and  Endangered  Species 

473,432.59 

530,323.17 

Reserves  and  Transfers 

924,649.50 

931,161.00 

TOTAL  EXPENDITURES 

28,318,981.81 

31,153,077.27 
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Personnel  Section 


Employees  of  the  Personnel 
Section  must  work  closely  with 
others  in  the  agency.  Essential 
support  includes  such  matters 
as  salaries,  annual  leave,  hiring, 
position  studies,  health  plans 
and  retirement. 


he  work  of  the  Personnel  Section  affects  all 
employees  of  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission.  This  group  handles  all  person- 
nel-related actions,  including  two  of  the 
most  important — employees'  salaries  and 
their  annual  leave. 
The  agency  is  governed  by  policies  and  procedures 
that  must  be  followed.  Even  the  act  of  hiring  a  new 
employee  is  more  complicated  than  one  might  think. 
The  employee  submits  an  application,  attends  an 
interview  and  then  is  hired,  but  for  the  Personnel  Sec- 
tion there's  more  to  it  than  that.  The  process  begins 
before  the  position  is  even  advertised,  and  in  some 
cases  before  it's  established.  Personnel  must  count 
up  the  cost  to  ensure  all  positions  are  supported  by 
the  budget.  Changes  in  the  budgeted  amount  may 
require  that  a  budget  transaction  be  implemented.  A 
lot  of  intra-agency  and  interagency  coordination  is 
planned  and  carried  out. 

During  the  biennium,  three  major  job  studies  were 
begun.  ( 1 )  The  positions  of  all  wildlife  fisheries  biolo- 
gists at  Grade  I  and  technicians  at  Grade  III  were  stud- 
ied and  most  received  upgrades.  (2)  Positions  in  the 
Conservation  Education  Division  were  studied  for  pos- 


sible upgrades,  and  the  final  results  of  this  study  are 
pending.  (3)  The  Office  Support  Services  Occupa- 
tional Group  (OSSOG)  study  for  all  clerical  job  classes 
will  be  completed  during  the  first  months  of  1995. 

The  agency  turnover  rate  was  about  5  percent, 
or  25  employees  per  year.  The  hiring  rate  was  slightly 
higher  at  6  percent,  or  33  new  employees  per  year. 
The  majority  of  the  separations  were  retirements 
that  created  vacant  positions  for  which  new  employ- 
ees were  hired. 

The  state  made  several  changes  in  the  health 
plans.  The  rates  of  some  health  maintenance  organi- 
zations (HMOs)  increased  and  others  decreased.  Sev- 
eral employees  made  changes  to  their  health  coverage 
and  other  payroll  deductions  such  as  the  401k  Plan 
and  loans.  The  Personnel  Section  handled  all  of  them 
in  an  efficient  manner. 

Workers  compensation  claims  continued  to  increase 
in  total  dollar  amounts.  However,  the  number  of  cases 
decreased  because  of  several  major  accidents. 

The  Personnel  Section  is  headed  by  the  personnel 
officer  and  is  comprised  of  a  personnel  technician,  an 
accounting  clerk  and  a  personnel  assistant.  We  are  an 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  0 
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Preserve  our  natural 
heritage  for  tomorrow 


NATURAL  HERITAGE 


One  Great  Government  Program 


by  Jim  Dean 


Nearly  10  years  have  passed 
since  I  called  our  Granville 
County  farm  agent  and  told  him 
about  our  problem. 

"At  a  glance,  our  family  farm 
doesn't  appear  to  have  changed 
much  in  the  past  30  years,"  I 
explained.  "But  it  has.  The 
woods  have  matured,  and  the  thickets  and  impenetrable  edges 
are  now  so  open  you  can  stroll  through  them  without  dodging  a 
limb  or  snagging  a  brier.  Our  fields  are  either  growing  a  crop  or 
lying  bare  all  winter.  We  just  don't  have  many  places  for  wildlife 
to  nest  or  feed  anymore,  and  the  thick  cover  that  offered  pro- 
tection from  severe  weather  and  predators  during  the  winter  has 
virtually  disappeared.  We  think  this  is  largely  why  our  quail  and 
rabbit  populations  are  down." 

I  explained  that  I  wanted  to  learn  more  about  what  was,  at 
the  time,  a  new  government  program  enacted  by  Congress  in 
1985  that  was  designed  to  remove  highly  erodible  crop  land  from 
cultivation  and  replant  it  in  trees,  pasture  or  wildlife  habitat.  It 
was  called  the  Conservation  Reserve  Program  (CRP),  and  it 
was  being  administered  by  the  Agricultural  Stablization  Con- 
servation Service  with  technical  assistance  from  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service.  Wildlife  agencies  were  enthusiastic  about 
the  program's  potential  for  restoring  small  game  habitat. 

We  weren't  quite  sure  what  we  were  getting  into,  but  the 
upshot  is  that  we  enrolled  26  acres  for  the  next  10  years  under 
the  CRP  program.  Six  acres  went  into  pines,  the  other  20  into 
wildlife  habitat  scattered  around  the  farm.  Those  20  acres  would 
be  the  first  wildlife  CRP  land  set  aside  in  Granville  County  and, 
indeed,  there  were  only  348  acres  of  wildlife  CRP  in  the  entire 
state  at  the  time.  With  cost -share  assistance,  we  planted  the 
CRP  fields  in  grasses  with  hedgerows  of  shrub  lespedeza  bor- 
dered by  perennial  stands  of  mixed  wildlife  food  such  as  reseed- 
ing  soybeans.  Then  we  waited  to  see  what  would  happen. 

As  this  is  being  written  in  the  winter  of  1994,  I  walk  those 
same  fields  with  a  sense  of  pride  and  wonder.  The  hedgerows  are 
higher  than  my  head,  the  grasses  and  wildlife  plantings  offer 
chest -high  protection  against  predators  and  our  fields  are  no 
longer  eroding.  There  is  more  food  and  nesting  cover  on  the 
farm  than  I  can  ever  remember.  Quail,  rabbits  and  songbirds  are 
using  it,  and  their  numbers  have  increased.  It  seems  little  short 
of  miraculous. 

Yet,  the  real  miracle  of  CRP  spreads  far  beyond  this  farm  and 
far  beyond  North  Carolina's  borders.  Since  1985,  36.4  million 
acres  have  been  enrolled  in  CRP  at  an  annual  cost  of  $1.8  bil- 
lion, and  the  most  impressive  results  have  been  in  the  Midwest 
and  Southwest.  There  seems  to  be  no  disagreement  about 
CRP's  success  at  controlling  erosion — a  reduction  of  700  mil- 
lion tons  per  year.  It  has  also  helped  maintain  higher  prices  for 
crops,  particularly  grains  grown  in  the  Midwest,  and  has  gener- 


ated significant  direct  economic 
benefits  for  the  timber  and  dairy 
industries. 

Also,  by  helping  to  control  sil- 
tation  in  sensitive  waters,  reduc- 
ing the  use  of  pesticides  and  pro- 
viding food  and  cover  on  vast, 
contiguous  tracts  of  land,  CRP 
has  benefitted  countless  nongame  wildlife  species,  even  some 
that  are  threatened  or  endangered.  At  least  75  species  of  birds 
have  been  documented  using  CRP  lands,  and  even  big  game 
species  such  as  elk,  deer  and  pronghorns  have  profitted.  These 
benefits  alone  might  justify  the  program,  but  there  have  been 
others  that  were  not  altogether  anticipated. 

In  the  vast  Midwest,  older  sportsmen  fondly  recall  the  days 
when  the  prairie  states  were  a  wildlife  paradise  that  supported 
huge  populations  of  ring-necked  pheasants,  northern  bobwhite 
quail,  prairie  chickens,  sharp-tailed  grouse  and  other  small 
game.  Since  the  1930s,  wildlife  populations  have  experienced  a 
sharp  drop,  with  some  previously  abundant  species  declining 
more  than  65  percent.  Yet,  as  native  grasses  were  restored  on 
CRP  lands,  many  wildlife  populations  began  to  soar.  Indeed, 
oldtimers  now  say  that  the  ring-necked  pheasant  population  is 
at  an  all-time  high,  perhaps  as  high  as  the  halcyon  days  they 
remember. 

Indeed,  CRP  is  also  now  being  credited  with  playing  a  key 
role  in  helping  restore  our  greatly  diminished  waterfowl 
resources  because  many  species  of  ducks  are  breeding  in  prairie 
potholes  and  other  upper  Midwest  wetlands  that  were  protect- 
ed or  revitalized  under  the  program.  Several  years  of  severe 
drought  delayed  this  benefit,  but  with  last  year's  wet  weather, 
duck  populations  have  rebounded  an  estimated  20  percent,  and 
many  of  these  birds  were  hatched  on  CRP  lands. 

Even  so,  there  is  a  very  real  chance  that  CRP  will  be  aban- 
doned when  it  comes  up  for  renewal  this  year  in  Congress.  Most 
of  the  opposition  is  to  its  cost,  yet  CRP's  annual  cost  of  $  1 .8  bil- 
lion is  less  than  the  price  tag  for  one,  already  obsolete,  B-2 
bomber,  and  about  the  same  as  the  price  CBS  paid  to  televise 
the  NCAA  college  basketball  tournament  through  2002. 
Sportsmen,  alone,  who  use  these  revitalized  natural  resources 
may  be  pumping  enough  additional  money  into  the  economy  to 
justify  the  cost  of  CRP — and  that  doesn't  consider  the  signifi- 
cant agricultural,  economic  and  nongame  wildlife  benefits. 

In  an  era  when  it's  fashionable  to  attack  government  pro- 
grams, CRP  is  an  example  of  good  government  accomplishing, 
even  exceeding,  its  most  optimistic  goals.  CRP  may  need  minor 
adjustment,  but  it  works.  It  is  the  only  large-scale  government 
program  of  its  type  that  is  working,  and  certainly  no  private  pro- 
gram can  replace  it.  With  CRP,  those  of  us  who  love  wildlife  see 
a  glimmer  of  hope.  We  can't  afford  to  lose  that  hope — or  this 
program. 
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NATURE'S  WAYS 


Both  toothed  whales  and  baleen  whales  thrive  on  the  rich  oceanic  food 
chains,  but  they  feed  on  different  ends  of  the  chain.  Toothed  whales  feed  on 
squid  and  small  fish  that  are  higher  on  the  chain  while  baleen  whales  feed 
near  the  bottom  of  the  food  chain,  sifting  tiny  animals  (plankton)  out  of 
the  water  with  their  bristly  baleen.  By  feeding  lower  on  the  food  chain, 
baleen  whales  can  eat  more  arid  grow  larger  than  most  toothed  whales. 


i  / 


1/ 


Baleen  looks  like  a  giant  fringed  comb. 
The  bristles  hangfr<m  plates  on  both 
sides  of  the  jaws.  After  the  whale  draws 
water  into  its  mouth  it  expels  it  through 
the  hairs  of  the  baleen.  The  plankton 
is  trapped  on  the  baleen  and  eaten  by 
the  whale. 
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NATURE'S  WAYS 


Baleen  whales  feed  mainly  in  the 

cold,  plankton-rich  waters  of  the  world. 
Billions  of  these  tiny  animals  float  near 
the  surface.  Some  are  microscopic  while 
the  largest  of  the  animals  are  no  bigger 
than  2  inches  long  and  are  sometimes 
called  krill. 


Baleen  whales  hunt  in  different  ways. 
The  humpback  dives  down  and  emits 
a  ring  of  bubbles  that  herds  the  plank- 
ton into  a  concentrated  area.  The  whale 
then  rises  through  the  bubbles  to  swal- 
low its  prey. 


Baleen  and  the  Paradox  of  Size 

written  by  Lawrence  S.  Earley/ illustrated  by  David  Williams 

The  age  of  gigantism  among  animals  largely  ended  with  the  dinosaurs' 
extinction  64  million  years  ago,  but  we  may  be  surprised  to  discover 
that  the  biggest  creature  that  ever  lived  is  not  extinct.  At  80  feet  in  length 
and  weighing  about  150  tons,  the  blue  whale  is  four  times  heavier  than  a 
Brontosaurus,  one  of  the  largest  dinosaurs  ever  to  have  trod  the  earth. 

What  may  be  more  surprising,  however,  is  that  the  blue  whale  and  other 
whales  of  its  kind  are  able  to  achieve  their  enormous  size  not  only  because 
they  eat  more  than  most  creatures,  but  because  of  the  tiny  size  of  the 
things  that  they  eat. 

The  blue  whale  is  one  of  a  number  of  baleen  whales  that  has  been 
reported  in  North  Carolina  waters.  Unlike  the  toothed  whales  that  feed 
directly  on  small  fish  and  other  aquatic  creatures,  baleen  whales  are 
adapted  for  feeding  on  tiny,  but  fast -reproducing,  organisms  known  as 
plankton  and  krill.  The  basis  of  the  ocean's  food  chain,  plankton  forms 
the  equivalent  of  a  thick  aquatic  lawn  grazed  by  many  small  marine  crea- 
tures and  especially  by  whales  adapted  to  feed  on  these  organisms 
by  their  baleen. 

You  can  see  a  display  of  baleen  from  a  humpback  whale  in  the  N.C. 
Museum  of  Natural  Sciences  in  Raleigh.  In  its  glass  case,  it  looks  like  a 
large  brush  with  thousands  of  stiff  bristles  nearly  2  feet  long.  It  hangs  from 
a  central  plate  on  the  upper  palate  of  the  living  animal  and  fringes  both 
sides  of  the  jaw.  Plankton-rich  water  drawn  into  the  mouth  of  the  whale  is 
expelled  through  the  baleen  which  catches  the  plankton.  A  vigorous  wipe 
with  the  whale's  huge  tongue  dislodges  the  food  which  is  then  swallowed. 
A  single  gulp  of  a  blue  whale  may  take  in  100  pounds  of  plankton;  it  may 
eat  almost  five  tons  of  it  each  day. 

This  enormous  feeding  capacity  is  one  reason  for  the  baleen  whales' 
great  size.  Another  is  their  position  on  the  food  chain.  An  oceanic  food 
chain  or  food  web — like  any  other — is  structured  like  a  pyramid,  with  a 
wide  bottom  corresponding  to  a  superabundance  of  plants.  In  the  case  of 
the  oceanic  food  chain  these  floating  plants  are  known  as  phytoplankton. 
At  the  next  level  are  tiny  animals,  known  as  zooplankton  (copepods,  shrimp 
and  others),  that  feed  on  these  tiny  plants  and  on  each  other.  Higher  yet 
are  small  fish  that  feed  on  the  plankton.  The  fish  at  this  level  are  larger, 
but  there  are  much  fewer  of  them.  As  you  rise  to  the  top  of  the  food  chain, 
the  animals  get  larger  but  their  numbers  and  total  biomass  get  smaller.  At 
the  very  top  is  a  narrow  spot  taken  by  the  top  predator. 

Thus,  animals  that  feed  higher  on  the  food  chain — toothed  whales  and 
sharks,  for  example — are  rarer  and  larger  than  their  prey.  To  maintain  their 
large  size  they  have  to  eat  more,  but  this  requirement  comes  at  a  price. 
Generally  speaking,  the  more  food  an  animal  requires  the  more  energy  it 
expends  in  the  hunt  and  the  less  food  is  converted  into  body  mass.  This 
vicious  circle  means  that  an  animal  can  only  grow  so  big. 

Unless  you're  a  baleen  whale,  of  course.  If  you  are,  you're  in  luck  because 
you're  feeding  near  the  bottom  of  the  food  chain,  where  the  food  is  nearly 
inexhaustible  and,  more  important,  where  its  capture  requires  little  effort. 
Nearly  all  the  energy  value  from  the  food  can  go  directly  to  supporting 
large  body  mass. 

In  terms  of  evolutionary  success,  the  victory  does  not  always  go  to  crea- 
tures with  the  sharpest  teeth.  Sometimes  it  goes  to  those  without  teeth  at  all. 
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Get  the  Jump 
on  Bass 


Some  of  the  best  bass  fishing  of  the  year  takes  place  in  the 
weeks  before  largemouths  spawn. 

written  and  photographed  by  Gerald  Almy  ©1995 


The  bass  boat  skipped  across  the  rip- 
pled waters  of  Kerr  Reservoir  under 
gunship-gray  clouds,  eased  into  a 
cove  on  Nutbush  Creek  and  slowed  to  a  low 
rumbling  idle.  Cutting  the  outboard,  I  flipped 
the  black  hand-control  electric  motor  down 
and  began  to  fish  parallel  the  shoreline  with  a 
flat -sided  crankbait. 

The  nascent  lime  green  color  of  spring  was 
beginning  to  tinge  the  shoreline  vegetation, 
but  trees  were  only  partially  leafed.  While  the 
air  still  had  a  cool  feel  to  it,  the  harsh  rawness 
of  winter  was  a  thing  of  the  past. 

A  redwing  blackbird  flew  with  a  flash  of 
color  across  the  cove  as  the  thin-bodied  crank- 
bait  sailed  through  the  crisp  air,  landed  with  a 
splat,  then  dove  in  a  tight  wiggle.  After  three 
turns  on  the  reel  handle,  I  felt  a  heavy,  thrash- 
ing weight.  Seconds  later,  a  4 -pound  large  - 
mouth  catapulted  from  the  water,  shattering 
the  stillness  of  the  morning.  The  graphite 
rod  tired  the  largemouth  quickly,  and  I  soon 
unhooked  the  bass  and  carefully  released  it. 

Within  seconds,  the  lure  was  back  to  work 
as  I  combed  the  shallows  rapidly.  Cast  and 
retrieve,  cast  and  retrieve.  Five  deliveries  later, 
a  2  pounder  smashed  into  the  plug.  The  coves 
were  alive  with  bass,  and  before  the  morning 
was  out,  seven  other  largemouths  had  fallen 
for  the  wobbling  lure.  Three  more  had  taken 
lipless  crankbaits,  and  two  had  nabbed  spin- 
nerbaits — a  total  of  14  fish — before  I  called  it 
quits  in  early  afternoon.  The  top  bass  weighed 
a  hair  under  6  pounds. 


Early  spring  typically  produces  some 
of  the  biggest  bass  of  the  year  as  hungry 
bass  follow  baitfish  into  the  shallows. 
Even  average  anglers  can  catch  bass 
during  the  pre-spawn  period — if  they 
learn  which  shallows  to  fish. 


It  was  a  fine  catch,  but  not  at  all  unusual 
for  the  exciting  prespawn  bassing  period. 
Midwinter  fishing  can  be  good  for  a  few 
trophy  fish  if  you  don't  mind  the  cold.  Sum- 
mer angling  has  its  advantages,  too,  if  you 
don't  mind  the  heat.  But,  for  me,  nothing 
matches  spring  for  largemouth  fishing 
When  trees  show  with  the  first 
green  foliage  of  spring  and 
Canada  geese  are  sitting  on 
nests,  it's  a  joyous  time  to 
be  on  the  water.  It's 
also  one  of  the  best  a 
times  to  catch  lots  of  A" 
quality  fish.  All  of  North  Carolina's  major 
lakes,  as  well  as  ponds  and  rivers,  are  at  or 
approaching  their  peak  right  now. 

A  number  of  factors  make  this  period 
especially  good  for  bass  fishing.  One  of 
the  most  obvious  is  that  water  temperatures 
are  rising.  After  hovering  in  the  30s  and 
40s  during  winter,  the  mercury  moves  into 
the  50s  and  low  60s.  This  is  closer  to  the 
bass'  ultimate  comfort  range  and  results  in 
an  increased  metabolism  and  greater  feed- 
ing activity. 

Baitfish  also  respond  to  the  warmer  tem- 
peratures, encouraging  heightened  activity 
and  fishing.  Lengthening  daylight  and  grow- 
ing egg  and  milt  sacs  foretell  the  imminent 
spawn,  and  bass  feed  heavily  to  pack  on  weight. 

For  fishermen,  the  best  thing  about  this 
increased  activity  is  that  it's  concentrated 
in  the  shallows.  In  spring,  the  surface  layer 
of  water  warms  the  fastest  in  shallow  sections 
of  lakes  and  ponds.  In  coves,  on  thin  flats  and 
in  feeder  arms,  the  temperature  is  often  5 
degrees  warmer  than  the  deeper  parts  of  the 
main  lake.  That  draws  both  baitfish  and  game- 
fish.  Also,  the  shallows  is  where  spawning  will 
soon  take  place,  and  bass  are  eager  to  begin 
staking  out  prime  breeding  areas. 


Crankbaits  of  various  designs  are 
some  of  the  best  early  spring  lures.  They 
allow  anglers  to  comb  a  variety  of  depths 
quickly,  and  bass  can  detect  the  wobbling 
lures  in  the  muddy  water  characteristic  of 
early  spring  lakes  and  reservoirs. 


This  situation  makes  it  easier  to  find 
fish  because  it  rules  out  huge  portions  of  the 
lake — all  of  the  deep,  broad,  open  sections — 
from  consideration.  Now  is  the  time  when 
the  average  angler  can  go  out  and  catch  bass 
readily — in  good  numbers  and  sizes.  Prime 
depths  to  fish  for  most  prespawn  bass  will 
be  from  1  to  8  feet.  Study  your  topo  and 
you  can  eliminate  vast  areas  by  concentrat- 
ing on  these  depths. 

Prevailing  winds  should  also  be  consid- 
ered when  selecting  a  fishing  location.  It's 
tempting  to  find  the  quietest,  most  wind- 
protected  shoreline  you  can.  That's  human 
nature.  But  that's  not  always  where  the  fish- 
ing is  best.  Bass  often  bite  better  on  the  wind- 
swept side  of  the  lake.  Breezes  blow  plankton, 
insects  and  baitfish  there,  and  that  combina- 
tion attracts  feeding  bass.  The  wind  also  blows 
the  top  layer  of  lake  water — which  has  been 
warmed  most  by  the  sun — to  the  breeze- 
washed  side  of  the  lake.  That  layer  then  col- 
lides with  the  shoreline,  curls  down  and 
warms  the  shallows  even  more. 

You  should  further  narrow  your  search  by 
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concentrating  on  feeder  creeks,  coves,  points 
inside  arms  of  the  lake,  mouths  of  tributaries, 
islands,  mud  flats,  weed  beds,  and  cover  such 
as  dock  pilings,  blowdowns,  rock  piles,  bridge 
abutments,  flooded  timber,  emerging  weed 
beds  and  edges  where  2  or  3  feet  of  water 
drops  suddenly  into  7-  or  8 -foot  depths. 

In  the  earliest  part  of  the  season,  bass 
fishing  is  best  from  midmorning  until  late 
afternoon,  because  the  sun  has  had  time  to 
warm  the  shallows  several  degrees  above  their 
nighttime  temperatures.  Once  the  water  tem- 
perature rises  into  the  upper  50s  and  low  60s, 
however,  temperature  is  not  as  critical  and 
dawn  and  dusk  increasingly  become  prime 
times  to  score. 

Look  for  stable  weather  patterns,  with  a 
rising  barometer  and  gradually  warming  days. 
This  setup  will  produce  the  best  bass  action. 
Fishing  can  also  be  excellent  for  a  few  frenetic 

While  many  anglers  prefer  fishing 
wind-sheltered  coves,  often  bass  prefer 
the  opposite.  Baitfish  and  food,  as  well 
as  warmer  surface  waters,  are  often 
blown  into  windswept  areas. 


hours  just  before  a  front  blows  in.  After  a  cold  j 
weather  system  arrives,  bass  often  vacate  the  j 
shallows  for  a  day  or  two.  Avoid  fishing  at  those 
times  if  you  can,  or  switch  to  deep-water  tac- 
tics until  the  effects  of  the  front  pass. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  catch  spring  bass 
is  with  live  shiners.  Use  a  size  2  to  2/0  hook, 
one  or  two  split  shot  crimped  12  inches  up 
the  line,  and  a  float  adjusted  2  to  5  feet  above 
the  bait.  Hook  the  minnow  through  both  lips 
(from  the  bottom  up)  and  cast  it  to  the  types 
of  cover  described  earlier.  When  the  cork 
plunges  out  of  sight,  hesitate  several  seconds,  i 
take  up  slack  and  drive  the  hook  home.  If 
your  bobber  doesn't  disappear  after  a  few 
minutes,  slowly  reel  the  minnow  back  and 
recast  to  a  different  area.  This  is  an  excellent 
way  to  catch  spring  largemouths,  especially 
if  you're  a  novice.  However,  veteran  anglers 
also  love  to  watch  a  cork  dive  out  of  sight. 

For  a  more  active  approach  to  spring 
bass,  one  of  the  best  tactics  is  the  method 
I  use  on  KerrLake — rapid  combing  of  the 
shallows  with  lures.  With  the  electric  motor, 
you  can  cover  vast  stretches  of  shoreline  over 
the  course  of  a  morning  or  full  day  on  the 
water.  By  sheer  area  covered,  you  almost 
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always  latch  onto  enough  bass  to  make  for 
an  enjoyable  outing. 

Of  course  part  of  the  advantage  of  this 
technique  is  that,  through  trial  and  error, 
you'll  discover  which  areas  hold  fish  and 
which  don't.  Then,  the  next  trip  you  can 
focus  on  the  prime  spots.  This  is  also  a  great 
method  if  you're  new  to  a  lake  or  river  and 
need  to  cover  lots  of  water  fast  to  pinpoint 
the  prime  prespawn  locations. 

One  of  the  top  lures  for  spray  casting  in 
coves,  thin -water  flats  and  feeder  creeks  is 
a  medium-  to  shallow-running  crankbait  in 
chrome,  shad,  silver/blue  or  firetiger  (char- 
treuse, yellow  and  orange  with  black  mark- 
ings). These  baits  should  dive  2  to  8  feet, 
depending  on  the  depth  of  water  you're  fish- 
ing. Test  the  lure  to  make  sure  it  retrieves  well 
at  high  speeds  because  that  is  the  essence  of 
this  technique — cast,  rapid  retrieve,  recast 
30  to  50  feet  farther  down  the  bank  or  flat. 
Thin  crankbaits  often  work  best  for  this  fish- 
ing, and  I  like  the  Poe's  RC,  Bomber  Flat  A, 
Rapala  Shad  Rap,  Storm's  Flat  Wart  and 
Rattlin'  Thin  Fin. 

Another  lure  that  works  great  for  this 
type  of  fishing  is  the  lipless  crankbait  or 
vibrating  rattlebait.  Some  favorite  models 
include  the  Rat-L-Trap,  Texas  Shad,  Rat- 
tlin' Rap,  Spot,  N-Ticer  and  Sugar  Shad. 
Solid  chrome  and  chrome  with  a  blue  or 
black  back  are  the  most  productive  colors 
for  me,  and  I  like  the  '/2-ounce  size  best. 
These  lures  generally  run  true  no  matter 
how  fast  you  crank,  and  that  makes  them 
particularly  useful  for  spray  casting. 

Weedless  spoons  are  thought  of  as  a 
summer  lure  by  most  anglers,  but  I've  had 
excellent  results  with  them  in  prespawn 
situations.  The  retrieve  should  be  slightly 
slower  than  with  crankbaits  but  still  is  fast 
enough  to  allow  you  to  probe  lots  of  thin- 
water  cover.  The  Rebel  Arrowhead,  Mepps 
Timberdoodle  and  Johnson  Silver  Minnow — 
tipped  with  a  plastic  trailer  or  pork  rind — 
work  wonders  on  early  season  bass.  Silver, 
black  and  gold  are  all  productive  colors. 
You  don't  have  to  reserve  these  lures  for 
weeds.  The  spoons  have  just  as  much  flash 
and  allure  in  open  water  as  they  do  in  vege- 
tation. Work  them  over  points,  in  the  backs 
of  coves,  near  dock  pilings  and  flooded  tim- 
ber with  a  medium,  fluttering  retrieve.  You'll 
be  surprised  how  many  jumbo  bass  you  latch 
onto  even  before  the  first  weed  of  the  year 
has  emerged. 

When  a  still  slower  approach  seems  called 
for,  one  of  my  favorite  methods  for  prespawn 
bass  is  twitching  thin  minnow  plugs  on  the 
surface.  The  Rapala  is  the  best  known  of 
these  baits,  but  good  models  of  this  type  are 
also  made  by  Bomber,  Bagley,  Rebel,  Cordell, 
Smithwick,  Norman,  Poe,  Storm  and  others. 
Cast  these  lures  in  all  likely  spring  hangouts, 


Floating-diving,  thin  minnow  imitation 


Soft  plastic  salamander  or  lizard 


Early  Spring 
Bass  Tackle 

Baitcasting  gear  is  best  for  most 
prespawn  bass  fishing.  A  rod 
in  the  57z-  to  6'/2-foot  range  with 
an  action  rated  medium  or  medi- 
um-heavy works  well  when  com- 
bined with  a  reel  spooled  with  10- 
to  17 -pound  line.  Use  this  for 
fishing  plastic  lizards,  spinnerbaits, 
weedless  spoons,  jigs  with  pork 
and  vibrating  rattlebaits. 

For  fishing  thin  minnow  plugs 
and  crankbaits,  I  prefer  a  spinning 
rod  of  6  to  7  feet  spooled  with 
8-  to  10-pound  line.  These  light 
baits  cast  better  with  spinning 
tackle  and  can  be  worked  with  a 
bit  more  finesse  with  the  limber 
rod.  When  fishing  tiny  grubs  and 
tube  lures  for  skittish  clearwater 
bass,  I  use  an  even  lighter  spin- 
ning rod  and  reel  spooled  with  4- 
to  6-pound  line. 


Wilhwleaf -blade  spinnerbait 


Vibrating  rattlebait 
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but  particularly  where  there  is  some  cover 
present,  then  allow  the  ripples  to  settle. 
Twitch  once  gently,  then  wait  until  the  sur- 
face is  calm  again.  Jerk  it  more  sharply  the 
second  time,  then  pause.  If  a  strike  doesn't 
come,  retrieve  the  lure  slowly  back  to  the 
boat.  Don't  let  your  guard  down,  though. 
Some  days  as  many  fish  strike  on  the  steady 
retrieve  as  while  you're  twitching  the  lure. 

Spinnerbaits  are  also  deadly  for  early 
spring  bass.  These  lures  come  in  many  sizes 
and  designs,  so  it's  best  to  stock  several  var- 
ieties. Buy  some  with  single  and  some 
with  double  blades,  some  with  Colorado 


While  most  bass  anglers  prefer  to  use 
artificials,  live  shiners  are  one  of  the  most 
effective  baits  for  spring  bass,  particu- 
larly for  wary  larger  fish.  However,  lures 
such  as  the  spinnerbait  allow  anglers  to 
cover  more  territory  and,  potentially, 
present  their  offerings  to  more  bass. 


blades  and  some  with  willow  leaf.  A  variety 
of  silver,  copper  and  gold  blades  may  help. 
The  best  colors  for  the  bodies  of  these  lures 
are  white  and  chartreuse. 

A  simple  cast-and-retrieve  delivery  with 
spinnerbaits  will  fool  plenty  of  bass  in  spring, 
especially  in  shallow  water.  If  you  find  fish 
6  to  8  feet  deep,  though,  try  this  tactic:  cast 
out  and  let  the  lure  free-fall  to  the  bottom, 
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Although  the  jig-and-pig  is  thought  of 
as  a  winter  bait,  it  is  also  an  effective 
early  spring  lure,  particularly  after  cold 
fronts  push  bass  out  of  the  shallows  into 
deeper  water. 

but  without  letting  excessive  slack  form  in  the 
line.  Be  alert  for  a  twitch  in  the  line  or  slight 
thump  that  could  indicate  a  strike.  Set  the 
hook  immediately.  Retrieving  spinnerbaits  is 
fun  and  easy,  but  fishing  them  "on  the  drop" 
is  often  more  productive,  particularly  after  a 
cold  front  has  passed  through. 

During  the  later  part  of  the  prespawn 
period,  soft  plastics  begin  to  be  more  effec- 
tive. One  of  the  top  artificials  to  use  as  bass 
prepare  to  mate  is  the  lizard.  These  are  espe- 
daily  effective  just  before  fish  start  forming 
their  nests  and  even  when  they  go  onto  their 
"beds.  The  baits  are  often  attacked  with  a 
vengeance,  as  if  the  bass  wanted  to  chase 
them  away  from  their  breeding  grounds.  Rig 
the  lizards  on  a  worm  hook,  Texas  style  with 
the  point  embedded  in  the  bait  and  a  Vs-  to 
Vs-ounce  bullet  sinker  threaded  on  the  line 
ahead  of  the  lure.  Purple,  brown,  black,  pump- 
kinseed  and  green  are  excellent  colors. 

Fish  these  lizards  just  as  you  would  a  plas- 
tic worm.  Drop  them  near  cover  or  shallow 
feeding  areas,  allow  the  lure  to  fall  freely, 
then  inch  it  back  with  slight  lifts  of  the  rod. 
When  a  fish  strikes,  take  up  slack  and  set 
the  hook  firmly. 

When  lizards  don't  produce,  try  tiny  grubs 
and  tube  lures  in  the  Vs-  to  Vi6-ounce  range. 
These  baits  may  seem  to  be  better  suited  for 
crappies  or  bluegills,  but  if  prespawn  bass 
prove  finicky  or  the  water  is  unusually  clear, 
they  can  be  daysavers.  Work  them  slowly  with 
occasional  pauses  on  4-  to  6-pound  line  when 
bigger  lures  fail  to  score. 

A  final  offering  to  keep  on  hand  for  spring 
outings  is  often  considered  a  cold-water  lure — 
the  jig  dressed  with  a  pork  rind  frog,  crayfish 
or  eel.  This  is  certainly  a  bait  that  shines  in 
winter,  but  it  will  also  produce  right  through 
spring.  It's  particularly  valuable  after  a  cold 
front  blows  through,  when  fish  are  sluggish 
and  want  a  meal  pulled  slowly  past  them  or 
jiggled  enticingly  over  a  branch  on  under- 
water brush  piles.  Use  rubber-skirted  jigs 
weighing  Vs-  to  3A-  ounce,  depending  on  the 
depth  of  the  water.  Color  combinations  of 
black/purple,  black/blue,  black/brown  or 
black/black  for  the  jig  and  pork  are  best. 
The  slower  you  work  this  offering,  the  more 
strikes  it  will  produce. 

One  or  more  of  these  tactics  should  yield 
solid  action  on  bass  during  the  prime  pre- 
spawn period,  when  fish  have  moved  into  the 
shallows  and  are  preoccupied  with  nothing 
other  than  fattening  their  bellies  for  the  mat- 
ing ritual  that's  about  to  begin.  £3 


Amphibians 
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With  several  species  of  frogs  and  salamanders  in  trouble,  the 
future  doesn't  look  all  that  bright  for  amphibians. 
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On  a  March  morning,  Alvin  Braswell 
drives  down  an  isolated,  sandy  road 
edged  with  scrub  oaks  in  Robeson 
County.  The  day  is  sunny,  but  cool  enough  to 
warrant  his  flannel  shirt  and  dark  green  work 
pants.  He  adds  waders  to  the  outfit  and  wan- 
ders out,  knee  deep,  into  Goose  Pond  Bay,  a 
temporary  pond. 

On  many  days,  this  might  be  a  casual 
tour  through  a  lively  spring  breeding  ground, 
but  today's  search  holds  a  sense  of  urgency 
for  Braswell. 

Braswell,  curator  of  lower  vertebrates  at 
the  N.C.  State  Museum  of  Natural  Sciences, 
is  the  state's  caretaker  of  fish,  reptiles  and 
amphibians,  and  he  can  recite  vital  statistics 
for  each  of  the  333  species  in  his  care.  Each 
week  he  tracks  and  tallies  animals  across 
North  Carolina,  keeping  data  on  where  they 


The  Eastern  tiger  salamander  (Amby- 
stoma  t.  tigrinum)  is  listed  as  threat- 
ened, and  is  one  of  many  amphibians 
that  some  biologists  believe  may  be  fac- 
ing an  uncertain  future  as  wetland  habi- 
tats are  drained  or  developed.  An  esti- 
mated 50  percent  of  North  Carolirtds 
permanent  wetlands  have  been  destroyed, 
and  we  have  also  lost  perhaps  as  much 
as  95  percent  of  the  seasonal  temporary 
wetlands  that  provide  critical  breeding 
habitat  for  many  amphibians. 


live  and  how  they're  faring. 

In  the  past  several  years,  Braswell  has 
watched  one  of  his  charges — the  Caro- 
lina gopher  frog — fade  away.  Each  year 
the  frog  has  become  harder  to  find.  Soon 
he  must  decide  whether  to  enlist  federal 
help — from  the  endangered  species  list — 
to  save  the  species. 

Gopher  frogs,  named  for  their  attraction 
to  gopher  tortoise  burrows,  are  large  and 
mottled  with  brown  and  black  warts.  They 
can  only  be  seen  when  they  come  out  of  the 
burrows  to  breed  during  late  winter. 

The  frogs  have  never  been  abundant  in 
North  Carolina,  but  they  were  once  recorded 
in  32  places.  In  the  past  few  years,  they  have 
been  found  in  only  1 1  of  those  sites.  They 
are  not  alone  in  the  amphibian  disappearing 
act.  Worldwide,  the  amphibian  chorus  has 
been  diminishing.  In  several  cases,  frogs  liv- 
ing in  pristine  mountain  communities  van- 
ished mysteriously.  The  problem  was  so  puz- 
zling that  in  1991  a  global  task  force,  includ- 
ing a  seven-state  group  in  the  Southeast,  was 
set  up  to  study  it. 

North  Carolina,  known  for  its  amphibian 
diversity,  is  also  losing  its  slimy  vertebrates. 
One  fourth  of  North  Carolina's  79  spe- 
cies of  frogs,  toads  and  salamanders  have 
been  listed  as  special  concern,  threatened 
or  endangered,  while  another  10  percent 
suffer  declining  populations. 

Most  of  the  failing  species  can  be  traced 
to  places  like  Goose  Pond  Bay,  a  clay-based 
Carolina  bay.  It  is  a  mecca  for  22  types  of 
amphibians — frogs,  toads  and  salaman- 
ders— but  as  a  temporary  wetland,  it  too 
is  becoming  rare. 

"It's  basically  a  reflection  of  habitat 
loss,"  Braswell  said.  "We  are  losing  frog 
habitats  left  and  right.  The  fish-tolerant 
frogs  are  in  good  shape  because  we've 
built  lots  of  habitat  for  them."  Bullfrogs 
and  green  frogs  can  breed  in  permanent 
farm  ponds  because  their  larvae  can  dodge 
fish,  but  most  other  amphibian  larvae  are 
easy  prey  for  fish  and  can  develop  only  in 
temporary,  fish-free  ponds  like  Goose 
Pond  Bay. 

After  a  quick  scan  of  Goose  Pond  Bay, 


which  looks  more  like  a  flooded  forest  than 
a  pond,  Braswell  says  things  look  good.  At 
least  nature  is  cooperating  this  year.  "The 
stage  is  set.  The  chow  is  here.  The  water  is 
high,  and  there  are  no  predators,"  Braswell 
says  hopefully.  "All  we  need  is  one  warm  rain 
and  the  frogs  will  go  nuts. " 

Braswell  has  a  D-frame  net  with  a  handle 
as  tall  as  he  is.  He  plunges  it  into  the  water 
and  flips  it  among  the  greens  on  the  bay's 
floor.  With  one  yank,  he  frees  the  net  from 
the  clasping  water  and  drains  it,  deftly,  with 
help  from  many  years  of  experience  in 
unearthing  small,  secretive  creatures. 

Three  dark  shapes  flip  and  wriggle.  Bras- 
well records  them  and  then  gently  lowers 
one  into  his  hand.  Orange,  luminescent  and 
slightly  larger  than  a  pea,  it  resembles  a  soft, 
wet  marble  with  a  large  tail  fin.  It  is  an  ornate 
chorus  frog  tadpole,  Braswell  says. 

Another,  Braswell  announces  trium- 
phantly, is  a  tiger  salamander  larva.  It  is  a 
dark,  glistening  glob  now,  but  as  an  adult  it 
can  grow  to  nearly  1 1  inches  and  will  be 
black  with  yellowish-brown  markings.  Tiger 
salamanders  are  steadily  declining  through- 
out their  range,  and  like  all  amphibians  who 
breed  in  North  Carolina's  ephemeral — tem- 
porary— wetlands,  they've  lost  almost  all 
their  habitat  in  the  state. 

State  officials  said  that  50  percent  of 
the  state's  wetlands  have  been  destroyed. 
They  don't  keep  numbers  for  temporary 
wetlands.  However,  scientists  have  esti- 
mated that  up  to  95  percent  of  the  state's 
temporary  wetlands  have  been  altered  in 
some  way,  Braswell  said. 

The  word  amphibian  means  "double  life," 
and  it  offers  a  clue  to  why  frogs,  toads  and 
salamanders  are  more  vulnerable  to  environ- 
mental damage  than  the  other  vertebrates. 
Most  amphibians  spend  the  first  months  of 
their  lives  in  water  with  gills  and  fins.  By 
maturity,  they  have  changed  into  land-dwel- 
ling creatures  with  lungs.  Whereas  most 
animals  need  only  water  or  land,  amphibians 
depend  on  both. 

"They  are  exposed  to  both  hazards  in 
the  aquatic  environment  and  hazards  in  the 
terrestrial  environment,"  said  Richard  C. 
Bruce,  executive  director  of  Highlands  Bio- 
logical Station  and  biology  professor  at  West- 
ern Carolina  University. 

In  addition,  amphibians  are  thin 
skinned.  Toxins — like  acid  rain — dis- 
solved in  the  water  or  air  quickly  pass 
through  their  skin  and  into  their  other 
body  systems.  In  a  recent  study,  Braswell 
found  that  amphibians  begin  to  die  when 
the  pH  reaches  4.3  to  4.5.  Goose  Pond 
Bay  teeters  between  4.7  and  4.9.  That 
means  that  a  tiny  change,  like  a  forest  fire 
or  a  heavy  dose  of  acid  rain,  could  easily 
push  the  bay  to  an  acid  level  that  would 
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The  Carolina  gopher  frog  (Rana 
capito  capito)  has  never  been  abun- 
dant in  the  state,  but  the  known  habi- 
tats for  this  threatened  species  have 
dwindled  from  32  to  only  1 1  in  the 
past  few  years.  Some  biologists  are 
concerned  that  this  is  a  trend  that  will 
adversely  affect  many  amphibians,  par- 
ticularly those  that  are  dependent  on 
temporary,  fish-free  wetlands  as 
spawning  areas. 

wipe  out  its  amphibians. 

Fur,  scales  and  shells  protect  other  ani- 
mals from  the  full  force  of  pollution,  but 
frogs  and  salamanders  have  no  such  shield. 

This  problem  is  especially  prevalent  with 
amphibian  eggs,  Bruce  said.  "Their  eggs  aren't 
enclosed  within  a  shell;  their  only  protection 
is  gel,  and  toxic  materials  dissolved  in  water 
readily  permeate  gel  membranes." 

For  these  reasons,  many  experts  believe 
that  disappearing  amphibians  may  be  an 
early  warning  sign  pointing  to  a  general  envi- 
ronmental decline.  Just  as  the  destructive 
force  of  DDT  first  killed  raptors  and  later 
caused  human  birth  defects,  they  believe 
amphibian  losses  portend  the  sinister  effects 


of  long-term  pollution  that  may  soon  affect 
other  vertebrates. 

"We're  worried  that  amphibians  are  sen- 
sitive indicators  of  environmental  deteriora- 
tion," Bruce  said. 

For  Braswell,  putting  the  gopher  frog  on 
the  endangered  species  list  would  be  admit- 
ting that  he  failed.  It  means  that  the  frog  is 
in  imminent  danger  of  becoming  extinct, 
and  that  he  hasn't  been  able  to  save  it. 

"If  we  can  help  a  species  without  list- 
ing it,  everybody's  better  off,"  he  says — the 
species,  because  it  has  survived,  and  the 
government,  because  it  means  fewer  regula- 
tions to  enforce. 

Braswell  has  tried  building  habitat  for 
the  frogs,  hoping  to  make  up  for  some  of 
the  ponds  that  have  been  destroyed. 

In  1989  Braswell,  with  help  from  a 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  grant,  built 
a  gopher  frog  pond  near  Antioch  Bay  in 
Hoke  County. 

There,  two  adjacent  ponds  flowed  together 
whenever  it  flooded.  Each  time,  there  was  a 
free  exchange  of  fish  and  frogs,  and  the  fish 
feasted  on  the  vulnerable  young  amphibians. 

The  plan  was  to  build  a  separate,  tempo- 
rary pond,  one  that  wouldn't  be  inundated 
yearly  with  fish  and  that  was  shallow  enough 
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to  dry  out  every  summer.  Braswell  and  his 
crew  took  all  the  fish  out  of  the  designated 
pond.  Then  with  a  bulldozer  they  pushed  dirt 
into  the  pond  to  make  it  shallower. 

The  main  thing  he  learned  was  how  hard 
it  is  to  make  a  temporary  pond.  "You  can 
dig  a  dry  hole  or  a  permanent  pond,  but  in 
between  is  tougher,"  Braswell  said.  "We  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  rid  of  the  fish,  but  we've 
made  a  permanent  pond  that's  full  of  bull- 
frog tads.  We're  raising  a  lot  of  bullfrogs. 
That  wasn't  what  we  had  in  mind." 

An  unlikely  organization  has  been  inad- 
vertently building  great  amphibian  habitat 
for  several  years  now.  At  old  work  sites,  the 
N.C.  Department  of  Transportation  has  left: 
behind  some  borrow  pits  that  have  got  the 
local  frogs  and  toads  singing. 

On  a  recent  May  expedition,  a  crew 
of  N.C.  State  Museum  of  Natural  Sci- 
ences explorers  found  11  species  of  amphib- 
ians in  one  borrow  pit,  including  three 
large  tiger  salamander  larvae  almost  ready 
to  transform. 

Braswell  says  he  would  like  for  N.C. 
DO.T  to  try  building  ephemeral  ponds. 
"If  they  tried,  they  might  get  some  good 
p.r.  for  their  conservation  effort,  and  it  would 
be  less  expensive  for  them  to  go  that  route 
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Gallery  of  Declining  Amphibians 


than  if  they  tried  to  build  a  dry  or  perma- 
nent pond,"  he  said. 

The  double  life  of  amphibians  means 
that  many  cannot  survive  without  both  a 
temporary  wetland  and  a  surrounding  forest 
or  woodland. 

"A  wetland  is  an  essential  part,  but  if 
you  cut  out  the  woods  or  the  terrestrial 
habitat,  you  can  eliminate  the  species  too," 
Braswell  said. 

Many  of  North  Carolina's  temporary 
wetlands  have  been  converted  to  fields 
for  agriculture  and  pine  plantations.  Others 
have  been  filled  as  a  misguided  effort  to 
reduce  the  mosquito  population.  Corre- 
spondingly, the  greatest  losses  of  frogs  and 
salamanders  are  seen  in  species  that  need 
ephemeral  ponds  to  reproduce — 60  percent 
of  the  state's  most  threatened  amphibians 
are  those  whose  larvae  mature  in  tempo- 
rary wetlands. 

The  amphibians  that  breed  in  Goose 
Pond  Bay  are  mostly  ephemeral  species — 
those  that  come  to  temporary  ponds  in 
the  late  winter  or  early  spring  to  breed.  In 
most  years,  the  eggs  hatch  and  the  larvae 
mature  and  grow  lungs  by  the  time  the 
pond  dries  in  the  summer.  But  drought 
and  the  tendency  to  drain  or  fill  these  wet- 
lands have  severely  restricted  suitable  breed- 
ing habitat. 

"Overall  it's  a  pretty  dismal  picture  for 
ephemeral  wetlands,"  Braswell  said.  "Ditch- 
ing and  draining  are  so  ingrained  that  spots 
are  eliminated  for  no  reason." 

Draining  often  backfires,  though,  Bras- 
well said.  It  destroys  the  amphibians  that 
feed  on  mosquitoes,  while  leaving  just 
enough  water  for  mosquitoes  to  breed. 

"I'm  sure  most  people  who  do  this 
aren't  thinking,  'Ha,  ha,  I  got  rid  of  those 
darned  frogs,'"  Braswell  said.  But  that's 
the  end  result. 

Other  practices  wipe  out  temporary 
waters  inadvertently. 

"Sometimes  you  can  lose  a  habitat  with 
it  still  being  there,"  Braswell  said.  Flood 
plains  provide  temporary  breeding  ponds 
during  flooding,  but  if  fire  is  suppressed, 
then  a  forest  grows  on  the  floodplain.  The 
flood  waters  are  soaked  up  by  the  new  for- 
est, and  by  the  simple,  natural  succession 
of  a  forest,  amphibian  habitat  is  lost. 

More  often,  though,  the  opposite  hap- 
pens, and  forests  are  cut  or  developed.  Con- 
sequently, spring  floods  are  more  severe. 
They  either  wash  out  ephemeral  ponds 
completely  or  inundate  them  with  fish  from 
surrounding  creeks. 

"That's  a  tough  one  to  convey  to  develop- 
ers who  steer  around  the  wetlands  but  still 
destroy  them  because  of  what  they're  doing 
in  the  surrounding  area,"  Braswell  said. 

At  Goose  Pond  Bay,  Braswell,  still  knee 


Of  North  Carolina's  49  species  of 
salamanders,  14  are  listed  as  special 
concern,  threatened  or  endangered  and 
17  are  being  monitored  in  conjunction 
with  the  Declining  Amphibians  Popula- 
tions Task  Force.  Frogs  and  toads  are  far- 
ing much  better.  Of  the  state's  30  species, 
only  three  are  listed  as  special  concern, 
and  five  are  being  monitored  as  part  of 
DAPTF's  mandate. 

Common  Name:  Green  salamander 
Scientific  Name:  Amides  aeneus 
Range  in  North  Carolina:  Macon,  Jack- 
son, Transylvania,  Buncombe,  McDowell, 
Henderson,  Rutherford  counties 
Region:  Mountains 

Status  (listing  in  the  state):  endangered 
Reason  for  Decline:  unknown 
Natural  History/Habitat:  3-5.5  inches, 
lives  and  breeds  in  rock  crevices,  mother 
stays  with  eggs  until  they  hatch,  no  larval 
stage,  when  young  hatch  from  eggs  they 
resemble  miniature  adults 
Comments:  In  1980,  they  underwent  a 
mysterious  population  crash  and  nearly 
went  extinct,  but  they  are  recovering. 

Common  Name:  Tiger  salamander 
Scientific  Name:  Ambystoma  t.  tigrinum 
Range  in  North  Carolina:  Richmond, 
Scotland,  Hoke  and  Robeson  counties 
Region:  sandhills,  coastal  plain,  pine 
forests 

Status  (listing  in  the  state):  threatened 
Reason  for  Decline:  habitat  destruction, 
drought 

Natural  History /Habitat:  grow  to  7-11 
inches  long,  adults  burrow  underground 
in  pine  forests  and  migrate  to  clean,  tem- 
porary ponds  to  breed.  They  breed  in  the 
fall  and  winter  and  larvae  transform  into 
adults  the  following  May  or  June. 
Comments:  Their  need  for  fish-free 
ephemeral  wetlands  coupled  with  the 
tremendous  loss  of  that  habitat  type  in 
the  southeastern  U.S.  is  a  serious  threat 
to  the  species. 

Common  Name:  Hellbender 
Scientific  Name:  Cryptobranchus  alle- 
ganiensis 

Range  in  North  Carolina:  from  Ashe  to 
Jackson  counties 
Region:  mountain  streams 
Status  (listing  in  the  state):  special  con- 
cern 

Reason  for  Decline:  water  pollution, 


habitat  loss  and  stream  reclamation  prac- 
tices 

Natural  History  /Habitat:  They  live 
under  rocks  in  large,  clean,  swift  streams. 
Adults  can  grow  to  three -feet  long  and 
can  live  30  years.  It  takes  5-10  years  for 
the  young  to  reach  maturity.  They  eat 
crayfish,  earthworms  and  insects.  Their 
closest  relatives  are  the  giant  salamanders 
of  eastern  Asia. 

Comments:  Their  populations  have 
stabilized  because  of  efforts  to  clean 
up  streams. 

Common  Name:  Carolina  Gopher  frog 
Scientific  Name:  Rana  capita  capita 
Range  in  North  Carolina:  Beaufort 
through  Richmond  counties 
Region:  southeastern  coastal  plain 
Status  (listing  in  the  state):  threatened 
Reason  for  Decline:  habitat  destruction, 
drought,  water  table  drop,  disruption  of 
breeding  sites  by  off-road  vehicles 
Natural  History /Habitat:  These  reclu- 
sive frogs  have  been  hard  to  census 
because  they  only  come  out  of  hiding 
to  breed  in  fish-free  temporary  ponds. 
When  not  breeding,  the  adults  stow  away 
in  crawfish  or  other  animal's  burrows. 
When  wooing  a  mate,  the  males  let  out 
a  long  snore.  They  eat  any  small  animals 
they  catch. 

Comments:  Fragmentation  of  habitat  is  a 
major  threat  to  the  Gopher  Frog  because 
it  reduces  the  number  of  potential  breed- 
ing sites  and  makes  the  frog  have  to  migrate 
greater  distances  to  breed. 

In  North  Carolina,  the  Pine 
Barrens  treefrog  (Hyla  ander- 
soni)  is  found  in  only  16  south 
central  counties. 
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Amphibians  that  live  in  mountain 
habitats  are  also  losing  their  homes  and 
breeding  places  at  a  rapid  rate  and, 
while  some  biologists  are  worried,  others 
believe  that  declines  in  the  abundance 
of  some  species  may  be  largely  due  to 
natural  cycles.  The  four-toed  salaman- 
der (Hemidactylium  scutatum)  is  listed 
as  a  species  of  special  concern  in  North 
Carolina. 


Listed  in  North  Carolina  as  a  spe- 
cies of  special  concern,  the  river  frog 
(Rana  hecksheri)  inhabits  bottomland 
forests  and  swamps,  and  is  at  the  limit 
of  its  range  in  the  Southeast  which 
extends  north  to  the  Lumber  and  Cape 
Fear  rivers. 
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deep  in  the  wintry  water,  drops  the  ornate 
chorus  frog  tadpole  into  the  water  and  trods 
on.  Every  few  feet  he  plunges  the  net  into  the 
water,  hoping  to  pull  out  a  gopher  frog  tadpole. 

Suddenly  he  stops.  "Whoa,  whoa,  let's 
stand  still,"  he  says.  Just  under  the  water's 
surface,  there  are  a  dense  mat  of  black 
twigs  and  a  few  black  tadpoles  swimming 
around  them. 

"See  those  black  stems,  they  are  cov- 
ered with  masses  of  tadpoles,"  Braswell 
said.  "There  are  millions,"  he  said,  stretch- 
ing his  hand  out  to  indicate  an  area  the 
size  of  a  station  wagon,  and  instantly  they 
appear,  as  far  as  is  visible  in  several  direc- 
tions, wriggling  and  nibbling  algae  off  the 
stems.  These  are  eastern  spadefoot  toad 
larvae,  and  they  just  hatched  a  few  days 
ago,  Braswell  says.  They  look  like  a  swarm, 
and  if  they  were  any  creature  other  than 
tame  tadpoles,  they  might  send  us  running 
for  the  car. 

"They'll  be  good  food  for  the  tiger  lar- 
vae," Braswell  said. 

It's  clear  that  eastern  spadefoot  toads  are 
faring  well.  Some  would  say  it's  part  of  a 
natural  cycle.  Sometimes  amphibian  popu- 
lations swell.  Sometimes  they  crash,  a  fact 
that  makes  some  scientists  question  whether 
amphibians  are  really  declining. 

"Nobody  has  pointed  out  to  me  a  case 
of  amphibians  declining,"  said  Nelson  Hair- 
ston,  ecology  professor  emeritus  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  and 
southeastern  task  force  member.  Hairston 


said  the  amphibians  are  just  experiencing 
normal  population  fluctuations. 

Braswell  disagrees  with  his  interpretation. 
"Professor  Hairston  works  with  groups  of 
salamanders  that  are  by  and  large  O.K.,"  he 
said.  "It  doesn't  mean  that  no  amphibians 
are  declining.  I'm  not  speculating  a  loss  of 
habitat.  I've  gone  out  and  examined  all  these, 
and  they're  declining." 

Hairston  and  a  long  line  of  students  have 
been  collecting  population  data  for  19  years 
on  a  group  of  mid-elevation  mountain  sala- 
manders called  Desmognathes.  This  data  set 
is  regarded  very  highly  because  it  spans  so 
many  years.  His  data  shows  the  populations 
waxing  and  waning.  For  every  drop  in  num- 
bers, there  is  a  year  when  the  number  of 
salamanders  swells. 

He  jokes  that  if  any  amphibians  are  dis- 
appearing, it's  because  avid  herpetologists 
are  overcollecting.  "Herpetologists  want  to 
possess  all  the  frogs  they  can  get  their  hands 
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on,"  he  said. 

Some  even  collect  for  profit,  he  said. 
"All  the  frogs  you  see  in  biology  depart- 
ments are  collected." 

One  thing  the  herpetologists  will  agree 
on  is  the  need  for  more  long-term  studies. 

"Few  people  have  been  willing  to  devote 
their  entire  career  to  the  monitoring  of  one 
species,  but  they  have  realized  recently  that 
this  is  something  that  needs  to  be  done," 
said  Bruce,  who  was  the  first  head  of  the 
Southeastern  Declining  Amphibian 
Populations  Task  Force. 

Long-term  studies  give  herpetologists 
baseline  data  so  they  can  distinguish  a  nor- 
mal population  dip  from  signs  that  indicate 
that  a  species  is  being  wiped  out.  In  one 
case,  a  long-term  study  is  beginning  to  sort 
out  a  puzzling  population  crash.  Thirteen 
years  ago,  the  green  salamander,  a  reclusive 
mountain  salamander  that  lives  and  breeds 
in  granite  crevices,  disappeared. 


"In  1980,  they  were  nearly  extinct,  but 
they  are  recovering,"  said  Bruce,  who  has 
been  tracking  the  species  for  16  years.  "This 
might  lead  you  to  believe  that  their  disap- 
pearance was  not  caused  by  humans,  but 
by  a  natural  fluctuation."  The  salamanders 
would  not  be  returning  if  the  crash  were 
human  induced,  Bruce  reasoned. 

As  he  circles  back  toward  the  car,  an  air 
of  defeat  is  creeping  over  Braswell.  He  push- 
es the  net  through  the  water,  combing  the 
grass  for  tadpoles.  Nothing.  Five  net  dips 
later,  he  still  has  no  gopher  frog  larvae,  and 
he  hasn't  found  any  of  their  egg  masses.  The 
bay  in  places  looks  like  tapioca  pudding, 
thick  with  gelatinous  egg  balls  of  all  different 
sizes.  But  none  of  the  whitish  masses  houses 
developing  gopher  frogs. 

"I'm  hoping  the  gopher  frogs  haven't  bred 
yet,"  Braswell  said,  leaving  the  pond.  "But 
the  only  proof  is  to  come  here  during  a  warm 
rain  and  hear  a  few  dozen  calls  and  see  eggs."E3 


Found  in  mountains  at  elevations 
above  4,000  feet  in  the  northwest 
comer  of  the  state,  Weller's  salaman- 
der (Plethodon  welleri)  is  a  species 
of  special  concern,  and  its  habitat  is 
also  threatened. 


You  Make 
ii  i_yiiierencc»  im-amYkm 

Your  donations  to  the 
Nongame  and  Endangered  Species 
Program  mean  that  many  endangered 
species  have  a  chance  for  survival.  Please 
keep  giving.  Make  your  contribution 
through  the  state  income  tax  checkoff  or 
directly  to  the  Nongame  &  Endangered 
Wildlife  Fund,  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission,  512  N.  Salisbury  St., 
Raleigh,  N.C.  27604-1188. 
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IN 

Battle's 
Park 


Chapel  Hill  has  grown  up 
around  a  well-preserved 
near  wilderness  because 

Kemp  Battle  found  renewal 
and  inspiration  over  130 

years  ago  in  what  was  then 
his  family's  backyard. 

written  by  Bland  Simpson  ©1995 
photographed  by  Melissa  McGaw 


Situated  on  a  rise  in  Battle's  Park,  Gim- 
ghoul  Castle  (above)  is  perhaps  the  for- 
est's best-known  landmark,  and  visitors 
(right)  still  find  solitude  and  renewal  in 
the  surrounding  woods  where  Kemp 
Battle  rehearsed  his  1849  University  of 
North  Carolina  valedictory  address. 


One  of  the  finest  of  my  father's  gifts 
to  me  was  the  inborn  desire  to  light 
out  walking  in  the  big  woods,  and 
one  of  the  best  given  me  by  my  mother  was 
Chapel  Hill,  second  of  the  two  small  Caro- 
lina towns  I  grew  up  in  and  one  of  the  very 
few  towns  anywhere,  of  any  size,  that  has  an 
honest  to  God  forest  at  its  heart. 

All  my  first  ten  years  we  had  been  com- 
ing up  from  down  east  to  Chapel  Hill,  for 
her  family  lived  here  and  had  since  the  20s, 
when  my  grandfather  Page  took  charge 
of  building  the  stadium,  the  belltower,  and 
the  library  up  on  campus.  But  I  had  never 
known  anything  at  all  of  the  woodlands  that 
lay  between  my  grandparents'  big  sloping 
slate-roof  house  in  town  on  one  edge  of  Bat- 
tle's Park  and  my  aunt's  and  uncle's  home 
on  the  other. 

I  can't  recall  who  prompted  me  to  climb 
up  the  big  hill  that  summer  of  1959  when  we 
had  just  moved  to  Chapel  Hill,  but  I  remem- 
ber hearing  that  I  would  find  a  castle  at  its 
peak.  No  one  need  tell  a  10-year-old  boy 
much  more  than  that  to  encourage  him  to 
head  for  the  clouds,  so  I  entered  Battle's  Park 
from  the  low  ground  east  and  underneath  the 
great  mountain  head  called  Piney  Prospect.  I 
followed  a  twisting  path  that  is  certainly  one 
of  the  same  trod  by  General  Joe  Wheeler's 
retreating  Confederate  troops  in  April  of 
1865 ,  where  for  a  few  hours  they  dug  in  at  the 
top  of  this  steep  slope  and  prepared  to  stave 
off  Federal  cavalry,  till  that  plan  was  scotched 
and  this  branch  of  the  Southern  army  passed 
through  and  vacated  Chapel  Hill. 

At  the  mountain  top  I  found  a  semicircu- 
lar rock  throne.  Two  boys  my  age,  the  Scott 
brothers  Bobby  and  Bill,  were  sitting  there 
and,  as  they  knew  the  lore  and  were  willing 
to  share  it  with  me,  we  became  immediate 
friends.  They  told  me  about  the  Gimghouls, 
some  mysterious  race  of  phantoms  who  built 
the  small  castle,  with  its  little  turreted  tower 
and  baronial  hall,  just  up  the  rise  from  the 
stone  seat.  And  they  told  me  about  Peter 
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Dromgoole,  a  college  student,  a  Virginian, 
killed  in  a  misty  midnight  duel  over  a  woman 
and  thrown  into  one  of  the  most  fabled  shal- 
low graves  in  our  state's  history,  right  out  in 
front  of  the  castle  under  a  rock  at  the  center 
of  a  ring  of  boxwoods. 

Upon  the  curved  rock  throne,  facing  east- 
ward toward  Raleigh  30  miles  distant,  was  a 
dark  bronze  plaque  that  read: 

In  Memory  of  Kemp  Plummer  Battle 

(1831-1919) 

Who  Knew  and  Loved  These  Woods  As 
No  One  Else 

A  thousand  times  or  more  since  then  I 
have  been  back  to  that  spot,  always  stopping 
to  read  those  few  words  again.  The  Scott  boys 
had  no  idea  who  Kemp  Battle  was,  and  for 
the  longest  time  neither  did  I,  other  than  that 
he  had  something  to  do  with  the  university 
way  back  yonder.  Much  later  I  learned  how 
he  had  ambled  time  and  again  to  a  large  pop- 
lar in  the  woods  to  rehearse  his  1849  UNC 
valedictory  speech,  and  how,  upon  his  return 
to  Chapel  Hill  as  the  university's  president 
when  it  reopened  in  the  1870s,  he  cut  a  path 


to  that  special  tree.  "The  exercise  was  agreea- 
ble," Battle  wrote  in  Memories  of  an  Old-Time 
Tar  Heel,  adding,  "This  led  to  others  until  I 
finished  the  park  in  a  rough  way." 

Rough  was  the  way  my  friends  and  I  liked 
it,  and  from  my  earliest  encounter  with  this 
wilderness  enclave,  I  was  captivated.  It  was 
only  50  or  60  acres  of  mixed  pine  and  hard- 
woods, but  it  seemed  like  50,000;  it  had  a 
rocky  creek  that  rose  just  backstage  of  the 
Forest  Theatre — another  stone  medieval- 
ism— and  carved  a  steep  valley  into  eastern 
Chapel  Hill.  And  not  knowing  Kemp  Battle's 
history  ever  kept  me  from  understanding  how 
wonderful  an  epitaph  those  16  words  were  for 
this  man,  whoever  he  was  and  whatever  he 
had  done.  To  me  as  a  boy  it  seemed  just  about 
as  good  as  actually  being  the  trees  and  earth 
of  the  magnificent  hill,  having  this  thought 
set  upon  stone  where  students  and  towns- 
people would  sit  and  ponder  the  verities  and 
sometimes  be  able  to  see  all  the  way  to 
Raleigh  and  ponder  that. 

Battle's  Park  was  really  Battle's  backyard, 
for  Senlac,  his  home,  sits  on  a  knoll  just  west 


of  the  woods.  He  not  only  carved  the  first 
trails  in  and  about  the  valley,  he  also  gave  fan- 
ciful names  to  its  features,  corners  and  cran- 
nies: Trysting  Poplar,  Anemone  Spring,  Fairy 
Vale,  Lion  Rock,  The  Triangle,  Over-Steam 
Seat,  Vale  of  lone,  Glen  Lee,  Wood-Thrush 
Home,  Dogwood  Dingle,  and  Flirtation 
Knoll.  His  affection  for  the  woods  was  very 
much  shared  by  earlier  woodland  ramblers 
than  myself.  Cornelia  Phillips  Spencer,  Kemp 
Battle's  friend  and  ally  in  reviving  the  univer- 
sity after  the  Civil  War,  for  years  wandered 
and  explored  Battle's  Park  and  other  areas 
hereabouts  and  wrote  affectionately  of  them 
as  she  reminisced  about  such  natural  features 
as  the  Roaring  Fountain,  the  Meeting  of  the 
Waters,  the  Hunter's  Spring.  William  Meade 
Prince  in  The  Southern  Part  of  Heaven  said  the 
park  was  "a  perfect  and  well-balanced  com- 
bination of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  the  Forest 
Primeval  and  the  Happy  Hunting  Ground," 
and,  looking  back  on  his  turn-of-the -century 
boyhood  days,  he  recalled  catching  tadpoles 
in  Dr.  Battle's  lily  pond  down  in  the  park,  as 
well  as  "Taking  a  Walk  in  Battle's  Park"  being 


"one  of  the  things  you  did,  especially  on 
Sunday. " 

Last  spring  a  student  of  mine  told  me  she 
had  glanced  out  her  dormitory  room  that 
morning  and  just  then  seen  a  hawk  gliding 
by  with  a  squirrel  in  its  talons,  and  that  this 
had  made  her  remember  that  nature  was  all 
around  her  and  always  at  work,  whether  she 
was  paying  attention  or  not.  We  dwell  so  much 
in  the  built  environment  that  it  is  easy  for 
even  the  most  thoughtful  to  forget  what  a 
remarkable  chain  of  being  links  us  all.  Even 
the  university's  sylvan  central  campus — 
McCorkle  Place  and  Polk  Place — with  its 
lines  of  spreading  oaks  is  a  made  and  mani- 
cured place.  That  hawk  was  heading  for  the 
relative  wilderness  of  Battle's  Park  with  dinner 
at  hand,  about  to  be,  in  Tennyson's  words, 
a  part  of  "Nature  red  in  tooth  and  claw. " 

I  had  always  thought  Battle's  Park  was 
safe  forever,  till  within  the  last  decade  a  plan 
emerged  from  inside  the  university  itself  to 
shoot  a  road  through  it,  tear  up  a  few  neigh- 
borhoods too,  all  in  the  name  of  increasing 
the  efficiency  of  the  flow  of  vehicular  traffic. 
That  plan  astonished  so  many  so  quickly  that 
the  document  and  its  authors  all  but  disap- 
peared— for  the  moment. 

In  an  earlier  time,  not  too  long  after 
Dr.  Battle's  death,  there  was  a  volunteer 
squadron  of  protectors,  defenders  and  path 
repairers  who  called  themselves  the  Battle's 
Park  Rangers.  I  do  not  know  when  the 
Rangers  mustered  for  the  last  time,  but 
I  know  that  a  plan — supported  by  Professor 
Horace  Williams — to  cut  Battle's  Park  and 
thereby  reap  timber  profits  fell  by  the  way 
in  that  same  era. 

One  of  Horace  Williams'  best  students, 
Thomas  Wolfe,  was  also  for  a  spell  a  renter 
of  Dr.  Battle's.  Wolfe  stayed  in  a  small  cot- 
tage on  the  grounds  of  Senlac,  now  the  Bap- 
tist Student  Center,  very  close  to  the  sandy 
boulder  that  marks  the  westernmost  point  of 
the  park,  and  it  was  Wolfe  who  later  wrote  of 
Chapel  Hill  that  "the  wilderness  crept  up  to 
it  like  a  beast." 

Most  of  what  is  left  of  that  beast  in  Chapel 
Hill  is  in  Battle's  Park,  and  one  of  the  great 
pleasures  of  walking  in  this  town  is  still  just 
stepping  off  a  gravel  road  shoulder  and  enter- 
ing our  biggest  woods.  One  evening  last 
spring  my  son  Hunter  and  I  were  abroad  in 


There  are  trails  through  Battle's  Park, 
yet  the  area  still  retains  its  pristine  char- 
acter and  handsome  woodland  scenery. 
Reflective  hikers  looking  for  wild  flowers 
would  surely  pause  to  admire  a  bed  of 
may  apple  (left)  framing  a  gnarled  limb. 
In  early  spring,  unfurling  fiddleheads 
(upper  right)  promise  a  carpet  of  ferns 
on  the  forest  floor. 


the  park,  and  on  our  way  back  out  to  Forest 
Theatre  he  ran  ahead  of  me,  into  a  quarter 
acre  of  periwinkle  that  the  late -day  sun  was 
reflecting  off.  At  my  transfixion  he  stood 
there  laughing  like  some  wild  sprite  in  a  field 
of  silver,  till  a  cloud  came  across  the  sun  and 
sent  that  vision  forever  into  the  phantom 
world.  And  one  hot  day  last  summer,  as 
Hunter  ran  up  the  mountain  to  Piney  Pros- 
pect for  the  third  time,  just  to  test  his  nerve 
and  his  blood  against  the  high  hill,  against  his 
own  best  time,  I  waited  with  a  watch  in  hand 
at  the  southwestern  edge  of  Battle's  Park, 
wondering  as  all  parents  do  about  the  future 
and  their  children's  future. 

And  well  I  might.  The  older  of  the  two  boys 
I  met  at  the  stone  seat  atop  the  hill,  Bobby 
Scott,  who  taught  me  to  play  the  piano  just 
a  year  after  that  first  meeting,  was  now  dead, 
having  collapsed  four  years  ago  while  out  for 
a  run  in  his  neighborhood  not  ten  miles  from 
where  I  stood.  Yet  I  see  him — and  myself  at 
Hunter's  age — whenever  I  visit  Dr.  Battle's 
stone  seat,  and  I  am  flooded  with  gratitude 
that  he  and  his  brother  were  there,  glad  for 
their  meeting  and  for  their  enthusiastic  tell- 
ing of  the  old  Dromgoole  legend  and  their 
including  me  in  the  spirit  of  this  place.  Look- 
ing beyond  my  own  time,  I  am  glad  too  that 
the  commanders  of  Wheeler's  army  called  it 
a  day  in  the  spring  of  '65  and  shed  no  more 
Southern  blood  here  in  these  woods,  for 
already  they  bore  with  them  wounded  and 
dying  from  a  skirmish  in  the 
New  Hope  swamps  below  this 
mountain,  one  of  whom  was 
buried  in  Cornelia  Spencer's 
garden  up  in  town  just  a  few 
days  before  Johnston's  sur- 
render to  Sherman  at 
Bennett  Place.  £ 

And  I  am  grateful  for  this  co 
now  in  Battle's  Park  ...  for 
a  few  moments  last  _ ^ 
July,  when  Hunter 
was  a  boy  alone  in  the  big 
woods  and  nothing — as  they  say — 
got  him,  nothing  spoke  to  him  except 
the  exuberance  and  vitality  of  the 
deep  green  summer  woods,  and  when 
the  last  time  running  he  bested  himself  in 
the  contest  he  had  invented,  and  he  did  so 
pounding  apace  past  his  father,  shouting  over 
his  shoulder  a  winded  "How'd  I  do?" 

I  told  him  and  he  was  thrilled,  and  when  I 
gestured  at  Battle's  woods  as  we  were 
walking  out  of  it  through  a  pine  stand, 
saying  "Ain't  it  great?"  he  nodded  yes, 
still  too  winded  to  talk.  So  it  was,  and  so 
may  it  always  be,  for  as  Dr.  Battle  well  knew, 
the  paths  he  blazed  in  this  forest  lead  not  only 
to  its  other  side,  but  also  to  a  wilderness  of 
the  heart  where  all  of  us  must  linger  from 
time  to  time.  0 


Gimghoul 
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Last  Hunt  at  the  Wblls  Place 

It  could  have  happened  just  this  way.  It  could  even  happen  to  you. 


written  by  Robert  Rehder  ©1995 
illustrated  by  David  Williams  ©1995 


After  five  days  of  second  shift  at  the  power  plant  where  he  worked,  Mac  Williams  could  hardly 
wait  to  hunt  quail  over  the  long  November  weekend.  He  had  found  very  few  birds  in  his  usual 
hunting  places  earlier  in  the  season,  so  today  he  headed  for  new  territory.  His  destination  was 
a  farm  that  he  had  seen  back  during  dove  season.  The  habitat  there  looked  promising  for  quail, 
and  now  if  he  could  just  find  the  owner  and  get  permission  to  hunt. 

Mac  drove  down  a  rutted  dirt  road  that  led  to  an  old  store  near  the  farm.  Just  in  front  of  the  store,  he  came 
to  a  faded  sheet-metal  sign.  The  words  TW  WELLS  GENERAL  MERCHANDISE  were  etched  in  frost  and 
barely  visible  from  the  road. 

The  store  was  run  down  and  appeared  abandoned  except  for  a  thin  ribbon  of  smoke  drifting  from  a  tiny 
chimney.  Mac  parked  in  a  muddy  front  yard  pocked  with  holes  and  skim  ice.  When  the  truck  stopped,  Mac's 
Gordon  setter  began  to  whine,  dancing  in  her  wooden  box  and  staring  wild-eyed  through  the  slats. 

As  Mac  pulled  the  rickety  front  door  open,  a  bell  rigged  high  in  the  yellowed  tongue-and-groove  ceiling 
clunked  a  flat  metallic  greeting.  In  sharp  contrast  to  the  cold,  bright  morning,  the  room  was  warm,  heated  by 
a  wood-stove  standing  in  one  corner.  But  it  was  also  dark,  and  it  took  Mac  a  moment  to  see  the  face  above 
the  smooth,  hand-worn  counter.  The  proprietor  did  not  move  or  speak  as  Mac  stood  there. 

A  large  terra -cotta  pot,  empty  and  cracked,  stood  on  the  dirty  gray  floor.  Rolls  of  pungent  burlap  cloth, 
leather  mule  traces  and  rows  of  dull  metal  buckets  gathered  dust  on  a  shelf  above.  Packs  of  faded  saltines  were 
stacked  by  jars  of  pig's  feet  floating  in  pink  brine.  Yellow  pickles  bobbed  in  gallon  jugs  of  opaque  vinegar. 

Mac  spoke,  and  his  question  was  simple  enough,  but  still  the  proprietor  just  stared.  A  dark  line  of  tobacco 
juice  leeched  from  one  shriveled  corner  of  his  mouth.  He  held  a  dripping  soft-drink  bottle,  the  condensa- 
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tion  running  in  thin  wet  lines  down  the  glass.  "Yes,  I  know  the  farm,"  the  proprietor  began  finally.  "Wells 
owned  it;  he  died  last  year.  I  used  to  farm  it  for  him,  but  I  just  look  after  it  now,"  he  said  slowly.  "No  quail 
there,"  he  said  finally. 

Mac  stood  quietly,  easily,  not  speaking.  After  a  short  while,  the  proprietor  began  again,  "I  guess  it  won't 
hurt  if  you  hunt  in  there  just  for  today.  Anyway,  the  paper  company's  going  to  clear-cut  that  whole  place  and 
plant  it  in  pulpwood  trees  after  Christmas."  His  voice  seemed  to  hang  in  the  stale  air.  Mac  thanked  him  and 
turned  toward  the  door  to  leave. 

It  took  Mac  twenty  minutes  to  get  to  the  Wells  farm,  the  last  mile  down  a  narrow  survey  trail.  The  farm 
had  been  abandoned.  The  full,  mature  forests  surrounding  the  place  were  quiet  and  dark,  and  several  small 
grain  fields  had  turned  to  grassy  meadows  filled  with  wild  lespedeza  and  patches  of  catbriers.  Mac  stopped 
his  truck  at  a  honeysuckle -choked  entrance  at  the  end  of  the  last  overgrown  hedgerow.  In  spite  of  the  pro- 
prietor's words,  Mac  had  not  seen  better  quail  hunting  territory  in  Balcomb  County. 

A  hard  morning  frost  had  melted  away,  and  the  winter  afternoon  was  bright  and  clear.  The  Gordon  moaned 
softly  to  hunt.  She  was  what  bird  hunters  called  a  "trailer."  A  careful,  methodical  dog,  she  kept  her  nose  on 
the  ground  until  she  found  quail.  Mac  pulled  on  his  briar  chaps  and  his  tattered  canvas  vest.  He  looked  in  the 
truck  box  for  the  new  safety  orange  hat,  but  he  had  left  it  in  his  garage  at  home.  He  would  rather  wear  his  old 
canvas  hat  anyway.  He  loaded  his  16  gauge  with  No.  8  field  loads  and  opened  the  latch  to  the  dog  box. 

Mac  walked  down  a  brushy  path  which  led  to  the  old  farmhouse.  It  had  been  a  handsome  place  at  one 
time.  Now  the  peaceful  shade  trees  towering  above  the  house  had  become  ragged  and  lightning-torn,  their 
branches  hanging  against  the  ruined  eaves.  A  mangled  tin  mailbox  hung  precariously  from  its  rotted  stand 
as  if  a  gust  of  wind  might  send  it  tumbling  into  the  roadbed. 

Pieces  of  farm  equipment  were  scattered  over  the  yard  like  huge  rusting  toys.  Acorns  and  hickory  nuts  col- 
lected around  a  half-buried  bushhog.  An  ancient  harrow  lay  useless,  its  slender  tines  embedded  in  the  packed 
earth.  Wisteria  vines  crept  along  a  porch  trellis,  weaving  lattice  patterns  through  the  buckled  steps  and  climb- 
ing the  once-stately  columns.  The  open  front  door  swayed  slowly,  almost  imperceptibly,  on  one  rusted  hinge. 

Mac's  Gordon  hunted  along  the  back  perimeter  of  the  farmyard.  She  stopped  abruptly,  her  tail  high  and 
her  eyes  fixed  on  a  tangled  mass  of  vine  and  hedgerow.  Mac  moved  behind  her  just  as  the  covey  exploded  in 
a  loud  whir  of  wings.  He  knocked  down  two  birds  in  a  stand  of  asparagus  and  dog  fennel,  which  the  Gordon 
trailed  into,  retrieving  one  and  then  the  other.  Through  the  hazy  afternoon  sun,  Mac  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
single  birds  sailing  into  a  branch  a  hundred  yards  behind  and  below  the  farmhouse. 

Most  of  the  trees  in  the  branch  were  mature  hardwoods — oak  and  Cottonwood  with  some  gum  and  cypress. 
Their  height  and  massive  branch  structure  completely  shaded  the  forest  floor,  reducing  the  secondary  growth 
to  sparse  patches  of  green  cover.  Stained  by  sodden  logs  and  mossy  stumps,  a  brown  creek  fed  the  branch. 

Once  in  the  branch,  Mac's  setter  moved  toward  a  stand  of  gallberry  along  the  creek  bank,  her  nose  on  the 
ground  and  her  tail  working.  She  froze,  head  cocked  to  the  left,  eyes  wide  and  unmoving,  staring  almost  at  her 
feet.  The  cold  afternoon  air  was  still  and  heavy  near  the  creek,  and  the  two  quail  flushed  loudly  from  just  under 
the  Gordon's  nose.  Mac  connected  on  the  first  bird  and  pulled  twice  on  the  second,  missing  both  times  as  the 
quail  accelerated  through  the  trees  and  then  melted  back  into  the  branch. 

Farther  down  the  creek  bank,  Mac  got  another  point  near  the  base  of  a  big  water  oak  and  collected  one 
more  bird.  With  the  shot,  several  birds  flushed  wild  from  his  right,  too  far  to  shoot.  The  Gordon  retrieved  the 
downed  bird,  and  Mac  left  the  branch  to  look  for  another  covey. 

Thirty  miles  away  in  a  nearby  town,  Jimmy  Newsome  walked  dejectedly  down  the  narrow  main  street.  That 
morning  he  had  been  laid  off  from  his  job  selling  parts  at  a  small  auto  supply  store.  It  was  hard  for  him  and  his 
family  just  to  survive  on  the  little  money  he  made  there.  But  now,  facing  an  even  worse  future  was  almost  too 
much  for  him.  He  had  been  walking  aimlessly  for  the  last  two  hours,  considering  how  he  would  tell  his  wife.  A 
hunter  most  of  his  young  life,  he  decided  to  spend  the  late  afternoon  in  a  deer  stand.  In  the  woods,  he  could 
sort  out  the  events  of  the  day,  make  some  plans  and  get  a  good  chance  to  put  some  fresh  venison  on  the  table. 

In  six  seasons  of  hunting,  he  had  killed  only  four  bucks — the  biggest  one  a  scrawny  five  point.  Rarely  had 
he  even  seen  a  really  large  buck,  much  less  gotten  a  shot  at  one.  This  season,  though,  he  had  seen  more  buck 
sign  than  ever  before. 

Jimmy  hunted  on  his  grandmother's  farm,  a  half  hour  out  of  town.  It  was  a  beautiful  afternoon  for  still 


hunting,  and  his  spirits  lifted  somewhat  as  he  wound  through  the  country,  eventually  passing  the  faded  metal 
sign  and  the  old  store. 

Although  the  sun  was  getting  low,  Mac  figured  he  had  enough  time  to  investigate  an  overgrown  apple 
orchard  300  yards  away  from  the  branch  near  a  pond  he  had  seen  from  the  old  house.  The  orchard  was  wide 
at  one  end,  but  it  became  narrow  at  the  opposite  side,  forming  a  neck  which  was  surrounded  by  full-growth 
hardwoods.  Earlier,  when  Mac  had  seen  it  from  the  farmhouse,  it  looked  promising  for  quail,  and  although 
Mac  was  not  sure  where  the  farm  boundaries  were,  he  struck  out  for  the  distant  orchard. 

Mac  and  the  Gordon  emerged  from  the  branch  and  followed  a  shallow  ditch  line  up  through  a  broomgrass 
meadow  sprinkled  with  sapling  pines.  Along  the  way,  Mac  noticed  that  the  wind  was  rising.  A  knot  of  wood 
ducks  crossed  high,  flying  for  their  evening  roost.  Doves  graveling  in  a  streambed  jumped  noisily  into  flight, 
causing  the  setter  to  point  momentarily. 

As  Mac  approached  a  small  head  of  woods  near  the  pond,  the  Gordon  crouched,  put  her  nose  on  the 
ground  and  began  to  slink  forward  into  the  wind.  The  dog  worked  slowly,  inching  forward  almost  on  her  belly 
toward  a  thick  patch  of  briars  which  grew  around  the  fenced  remains  of  an  old  wood  crib.  Facing  into  the 
thickest  part  of  the  briars,  the  Gordon  came  to  a  hard  point. 

Mac  walked  up  beside  his  dog  to  a  little  ridge  near  the  old  crib.  He  took  a  step,  trying  to  determine  just 
where  the  birds  would  be.  As  he  stepped,  the  entire  woodlot  seemed  to  erupt  with  quail — birds  flushed  every- 
where. A  hasty  shot  missed  and  then  another  connected  as  most  of  the  covey  escaped.  Then  five  more  birds 
rocketed  from  the  briar  patch  heading  for  the  woods,  and  he  knocked  down  one  of  them.  The  Gordon  found 
the  first  bird  and  trailed  back  into  the  broomgrass  for  the  other. 

The  old  man  at  the  store  knew  Jimmy  Newsome.  He  wouldn't  let  him  hunt  the  Wells  farm,  nor  had  Wells 
before  him,  even  though  the  Newsome  place  bordered  the  Wells  farm.  It  wasn't  that  they  disliked  Jimmy,  they 
simply  didn't  allow  deer  hunting.  When  Mrs.  Wells  was  alive,  she  loved  to  watch  the  deer  on  her  farm,  espe- 
cially late  in  the  evening  near  her  orchard,  and  so  there  was  no  hunting  there. 

The  orchard  was  in  a  small  valley.  At  its  upper  end,  the  narrow  neck  formed  the  base  of  a  hill.  The  hill  gradu- 
ally wound  upward  until  it  joined  a  high  ridge  that  turned  perpendicular,  running  then  for  200  yards  through  a 
stand  of  pin  oaks.  The  ridge  formed  the  northeast  border  between  the  Newsome  farm  and  the  Wells  place. 

Jimmy's  truck  rattled  to  a  stop  under  the  roof  of  an  old  tobacco  barn.  He  was  300  yards  from  a  point  on 
the  ridge  where,  last  weekend,  he  had  seen  two  fresh  scrapes  and  a  rub  and  where  he  had  built  a  makeshift 
tree  stand.  Although  he  had  not  seen  a  deer  that  day,  he  knew  a  big  buck  was  using  the  ridge. 

It  was  late,  close  to  sunset  as  he  walked  hurriedly  toward  the  tree  stand.  The  wind  was  at  his  back  when  he 
thought  he  heard  a  shot  in  the  distance,  but  he  did  not  consider  it  further  because  he  had  never  seen  another 
hunter  on  either  his  grandmother's  farm  or  the  Wells  place. 

Almost  a  mile  away,  far  below  the  ridge,  Mac  stood  in  the  broomgrass  field  where  the  orchard  was  wide. 
Knowing  it  was  getting  too  dark  to  look  for  singles  from  the  huge  covey,  he  sat  on  the  wood  crib  and  watched 
as  evening  slipped  into  twilight.  The  Gordon,  sensing  the  hunt  was  over,  rolled  in  the  clean,  cold  grass,  stretch- 
ing and  yawning,  her  dark  coat  blending  into  the  dim  light.  Nearby,  the  woods  line  flamed  in  the  last  of  fall's 
colors.  Maples,  hickories  and  dogwoods  sketched  shades  of  red,  yellow  and  purple  along  the  forest  border.  A 
late  crop  of  persimmon  and  wild  scuppernong  left  a  heavy-sweet  fragrance  in  the  air.  Above  the  trees,  a  crim- 
son sunset  streamed  across  the  sky. 

It  was  almost  dark  when  Mac  left  the  wood  crib  and  walked  silently  up  through  the  orchard  neck.  He  did 
not  want  to  backtrack  through  the  broomgrass  field  and  into  the  swampy  branch,  and  he  knew  the  old  farm- 
house where  he  had  parked  earlier  in  the  afternoon  was  somewhere  over  the  ridge  above. 

By  the  time  Mac  came  to  the  end  of  the  orchard,  a  piece  of  new  moon  began  to  rise,  casting  a  thin  light 
across  the  landscape.  The  wind  had  died  at  dusk,  and  as  he  stepped  into  the  forest,  a  branch  snapped  loudly 
under  his  foot.  Mac  followed  a  narrow  washout  leading  up  the  hill  to  the  ridge,  the  six  quail  snug  and  heavy 
in  his  vest,  and  the  Gordon  walking  behind  him. 

From  his  tree  stand  100  yards  up  the  hill  and  50  paces  down  the  ridge,  Jimmy  had  not  seen  the  buck  he 
hunted.  He  was  about  to  crawl  down  from  the  stand  when  he  heard  the  dry  branch  snap  down  toward  the 
orchard.  Jimmy  stiffened,  peering  through  the  dim  woods  to  the  slight  clearing  where  the  washout  intersected 
the  high  ridge.  He  knew  that  if  the  buck  had  been  in  the  orchard  field,  it  would  walk  up  the  washout  and  onto 


the  ridge.  Although  it  was  almost  dark,  there  was  just  enough  light  to  distinguish  the  clearing  from  the  forest. 

Jimmy  wedged  his  back  squarely  against  the  thick  oak  which  braced  his  stand.  He  shouldered  his  12 -gauge 
shotgun,  resting  the  fore  end  on  a  stout  limb,  and  leveled  the  barrel  on  the  small  clearing.  As  the  minutes 
passed,  and  Jimmy  peered  into  the  darkness,  the  sounds  of  movement  up  the  washout  became  unmistakable. 
Jimmy  knew  he  would  shoot,  even  though  it  might  be  a  doe,  and  his  breath  came  in  short,  knotted  jerks.  Then 
suddenly  it  was  there,  emerging  slowly  from  the  dark  forest  trail  into  the  dim  clearing  on  the  ridge — no  more 
than  a  shadow  in  the  half-light. 

Slowly,  carefully,  Jimmy  squeezed  the  trigger,  and  the  explosion  rolled  and  thundered  through  the  quiet, 
dark  woods.  It  was  so  dark,  in  fact,  that  the  muzzle  flash  blinded  him  momentarily.  But  he  knew  he  couldn't 
have  missed  the  deer,  so  Jimmy  clicked  on  his  flashlight  and  hurried  down  the  stand.  As  he  approached  the 
clearing,  and  his  eyes  slowly  focused,  the  scene  before  him  began  to  move  and  swirl  in  the  artificial  light. 
Jimmy's  head  began  to  pound  and  for  a  moment  he  could  not  breathe  as  he  sunk  to  his  knees  and  crawled 
slowly  toward  the  wild-eyed  setter  and  badly  wounded  bird  hunter. 

It  took  Jimmy  27  minutes  to  run  the  300  yards  back  to  his  truck  and  then  drive  to  the  nearest  phone. 
Thirty-one  minutes  later,  he  led  a  four-wheel-drive  EMS  vehicle  almost  to  the  ridge  clearing. 

Of  the  12  #00  buckshot  fired  at  Mac,  one  pellet  had  entered  the  middle  of  his  forehead,  rendering  him 
immediately  unconscious.  Two  more  pellets  had  ripped  through  his  chest  and  a  fourth  into  the  abdomen. 
Two  paramedics  secured  Mac's  cervical  spine  and  airway,  then  began  a  trauma  survey.  The  third  paramedic 
ran  back  to  the  four-wheel-drive  vehicle  to  radio  for  a  helicopter  evacuation.  Mac  remained  unconscious. 
The  EMS  medics  worried  that  his  heart  rate  was  120  and  his  blood  pressure  only  104/60.  The  nearest  heli- 
port and  trauma  center  were  67  miles  away. 

As  one  medic  cleared  a  makeshift  landing  zone  and  positioned  flares  in  a  field  near  the  ridge,  the  other  two 
carefully  moved  Mac  to  a  stretcher.  Once  he  was  secure  in  the  stretcher  basket,  the  medics  hyperventilated 
him  with  pure  oxygen  and  started  a  rapid  intravenous  solution. 

Thirty-seven  minutes  after  the  medics  had  arrived  on  the  scene  and  98  minutes  after  he  was  shot,  Mac  was 
strapped  into  a  Bell  206  Air  Rescue  Helicopter  which,  minutes  after  its  lights  first  appeared  on  the  black  hori- 
zon, settled  perfectly  in  the  dark  field  at  the  center  of  the  small  landing  zone  ringed  in  blazing  red  flares. 

The  helicopter  was  staffed  with  a  pilot  and  two  flight  nurses.  As  soon  as  Mac  was  strapped  in  and  the  heli- 
copter took  off,  his  blood  pressure  dropped  to  90/60  and  his  heart  rate  climbed  to  160.  One  nurse 
radioed  vital  signs  and  Mac's  deteriorating  condition  to  the  trauma  center,  while  the  second  nurse  started 
a  second  intravenous  line. 

The  doctors  looked  grim  as  the  information  cracked  over  the  radio:  approximately  40  year  old  male,  6  feet 
tall,  170  pounds,  gunshot  wounds  to  head,  chest  and  abdomen;  vital  signs  deteriorating  rapidly,  requiring 
maximum  field  resuscitation. 

Thirty-two  minutes  after  taking  off  from  the  field,  the  helicopter  landed  at  the  trauma  center,  and  in  sec- 
onds Mac  was  rushed  into  the  operating  room.  His  pulse,  by  then  very  fast  and  weak,  began  to  fail  and  finally 
stopped.  The  trauma  team  immediately  opened  Mac's  chest  and  administered  cardiopulmonary  resuscitation. 
But  Mac's  heart  did  not  respond.  For  the  next  19  minutes,  the  trauma  team  worked  feverishly  to  save  Mac's 
life,  but  the  combination  of  head  and  chest  injuries  was  overwhelming.  The  most  modern,  highly  technical  life- 
saving  equipment,  together  with  the  finest  staff,  failed  to  save  him.  Mac  died  that  night,  having  never  regained 
consciousness  since  the  initial  shotgun  blast. 

Mac  was  well  known  and  much  liked  in  Balcomb  County.  His  death  deeply  shocked  and  saddened  the 
community,  but  it  was,  nevertheless,  looked  upon  as  an  accident,  and  no  criminal  charge  was 
brought  against  Jimmy  Newsome. 

After  Christmas  that  year,  the  Wells  farm  was  clear-cut  just  as  the  old  proprietor  had 
said,  and  the  old  farm  buildings  were  bulldozed  and  burned.  Mrs.  Newsome,  Jimmy's 
grandmother,  sold  her  land  to  the  same  timber  company.  It  too  was  clear-cut  and 
planted  in  small  pines,  eventually  to  be  harvested  for  pulp. 

The  next  year,  orange  clothing  was  required  by  state  law  for  most 
small-game  hunters,  and  two  years  later  mandatory  hunter  safety  pro- 
grams were  put  into  law  as  a  prerequisite  for  obtaining  a  state  hunting  license. 


Beagles  on  Trial 


Hot  on  the  trail,  a  pack  of  beagles 
gives  chase  to  a  cottontail  in  a  rabbit 
field  trial.  The  trials  allow  dog  handlers 
to  test  their  charges  against  others,  as 
well  as  recreating  the  days  when  rabbits 
were  more  plentiful. 
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It's  sort  of  like  poker  with  pooches.  You  bet  your 
beagle  is  better  at  running  a  rabbit  than  the  other  beagles, 
then  you  put  'em  down  to  prove  it. 
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When  I  was  growing  up  in  Johnston 
County  30-odd  years  ago,  nearly 
all  the  adult  males  I  knew  hunted. 
And  as  a  general  rule  they  could  all  be  divided 
into  two  groups — bird  hunters  and  rabbit  hunt- 
ers. Everyone  took  part  in  the  opening  day 
dove  shoots,  but  they  were  more  like  social 
events  than  real  hunting.  There  was  the  occa- 
sional duck  hunter,  but  he  was  part  of  a  dis- 
tinct minority  who  took  their  leisure  in  exotic 
places  like  Mattamuskeet  and  Pungo  and  thus 
didn't  count  in  the  local  census.  There  were 
no  deer  hunters  for  the  simple  reason  there 
were  no  deer  in  the  area  at  that  time. 

I  was  raised  in  the  belief  that  real  hunters 
pursued  bobwhite  quail  or  cottontails  and  did 
so  in  the  company  of  dogs  bred  and  trained 
specifically  for  the  task.  Our  family  belonged 
to  the  rabbit  hunting  contingent,  so  over  the 
years  we  provided  room  and  board  for  a  siza- 
ble number  of  beagles  and  mixed  hounds. 

In  the  company  of  those  dogs  I  learned 
which  creek  bottoms  and  catbrier  thickets 
were  apt  to  hold  rabbits  and  which  escape 
routes  the  little  grey  streaks  would  take  when 
roused.  I  learned  how  a  wily  cottontail  would 
run  uphill  whenever  possible  to  take  advan- 
tage of  its  long  hind  legs  and  would  circle 
back  to  where  it  was  jumped  if  given  enough 
time.  I  learned  how  a  "bluetail"  marsh  rabbit 
would  sit  with  the  nerve  of  a  riverboat  gam- 
bler and  let  a  pack  of  dogs  run  right  past, 
then  coolly  get  up  and  head  back  the  way  it 
had  just  come. 

Most  of  all  I  learned  to  love  the  sound 
of  a  pack  of  beagles  on  a  trail — a  symphony 
of  baying  and  yelping,  the  volume  and  tempo 
dictated  by  the  proximity  of  the  dogs  to  their 
quarry.  Like  so  many  hound  men,  I  learned 
to  love  the  little  dogs  for  what  they  could  do 
collectively,  and  what  they  were  individually. 
I  remember  Mary,  Jack,  Blackie  and  a  host  of 
others,  all  long  since  gone  to  The  Big  Kennel. 
Somehow  over  the  years  I  drifted  away  from 
rabbit  hunting  and  beagles,  pulled  astray  by 
other  pursuits  that  in  retrospect  seem  much 
less  critical  than  they  once  did.  The  sweet 
music  of  a  pack  of  beagles  sounded  only  in 
an  occasional  dream,  that  is  until  one 
morning  recently. 


Standing  on  a  small  rise,  I  soaked  in  the 
sounds  of  dogs  hot  on  a  trail  in  the  distance, 
their  melodic  clamor  drifting  over  a  land- 
scape patchwork  of  green  and  brown.  The 
pack  wound  through  a  woodlot,  crossed  a 
strip  of  clover  and  disappeared  into  a  jum- 
ble of  downed  brush.  For  a  moment  all  was 
quiet  and  then  a  patch  of  gray  squirted  across 
the  path  directly  below  where  I  stood.  A 
moment  later  the  first  of  the  dogs  appeared 


A  pair  of  beagles  pauses  to  pick  up  the 
scent  of  a  fleeing  cottontail  before  repin- 
ing the  chase.  Trials  are  held  in  large 
compounds  that  are  managed  specific' 
ally  to  produce  a  bumper  crop  of  rabbits. 
The  cottontails  are  not  shot  or  harmed 
in  rabbit  field  trials. 

at  the  same  spot.  Pausing  just  long  enough  to 
announce  the  beagle  version  of  "Hey,  there 
he  goes!"  to  his  packmates,  he  lunged  across 
the  path  following  the  precise  route  the  rab- 
bit had  taken. 

The  scene  triggered  a  flashback  of  all 
those  little  hounds  of  years  past,  and  hunts 
that  my  buddies  and  I  enjoyed  with  them.  It 
could  have  been  a  moment  frozen  in  time, 
except  for  a  couple  of  things.  The  dogs  I  was 


watching  all  had  numbers  painted  on  their 
sides.  Also,  as  they  cleared  the  path,  instead 
of  the  crack  of  a  20  gauge  I  heard  a  man's 
voice  instruct,  "OK,  pick  'em  up." 

The  differences  are  easy  to  explain;  those 
dogs  on  that  day  were  running  in  a  field  trial 
hosted  by  the  Downeast  Beagle  Club.  Other 
than  the  fact  that  the  rabbits  were  being  left 
to  run  another  day  and,  of  course,  the  identi- 
fying numbers,  the  scenario  was  identical  to 
a  "real"  rabbit  hunt.  What  was  also  very  real 
was  the  fun  being  had  by  all  in  attendance, 
especially  those  with  four  legs. 

Beagle  field  trials  have  helped  fill  a  void 
left  by  two  decades  of  declining  game  popula- 
tions. They  allow  sportsmen  who  love  train- 
ing and  hunting  beagles  to  measure  their  dogs 
against  their  traditional  quarry,  as  well  as  each 
other.  It  is  doubtful  that  small-game  numbers 
will  ever  rebound  to  the  levels  of  years  past. 
There's  simply  been  too  much  loss  of  vital 
habitat.  It  is  equally  doubtful  that  beagle  trials 
would  become  passe,  however,  if  rabbit  popu- 
lations did  recover.  Trials  have  too  much  to 
offer  those  who  love  hunting  and  gun  dogs. 

What  exactly  are  judges  at  a  beagle  trial 
looking  for?  Much  the  same  things  that  a 
serious  rabbit  hunter  has  always  looked  for 
in  his  field  stock,  according  to  Charles  Crudup 
and  Robert  Brame,  who  have  judged  a  num- 
ber of  AKC-sanctioned  trials.  Both  look  to 
see  how  dogs  negotiate  the  cover,  whether 
they  are  enthusiastic  in  their  search  and  quick 
to  "jump."  They  look  to  see  how  individuals 
maintain  the  "line"  but  still  "make  checks" 
whenever  the  bunny  changes  direction.  They 
look  to  see  how  a  dog  hunts  with  a  pack, 
whether  its  style  and  drive  make  the  whole 
group  better  or  whether  it  simply  lets  the 
others  do  all  the  work. 

Equally  important,  the  judges  listen. 
They  listen  to  how  a  dog  "gives  voice"  on 
the  trail,  to  whether  it  is  true  to  its  task  or 
just  "babbling."  They  listen  for  that  immea- 
surable richness  and  exuberance  that  set 
some  beagles  apart  from  the  others,  a  tonal 
quality  that  seems  to  come  from  the  soul  as 
much  as  from  the  throat.  It's  something  that 
can't  be  quantified,  but  all  real  hound  men 
know  it  when  they  hear  it.  Among  humans, 
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it's  what  sets  Pavarotti  apart  from  the  rest 
of  us  shower -stall  singers. 

In  short,  the  judges  look  and  listen  for 
beagles  that  any  hunter  would  be  pleased  to 
put  down  in  some  good  cottontail  cover.  And 
they  are  put  down  to  hunt.  Unlike  many  bird 
dogs  bred  and  trained  specifically  for  the 
trial  circuit,  beagles  who  compete  in  a  field 
trial  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  are  likely  to 
find  themselves  pushing  a  rabbit  toward  their 
master's  waiting  gun  on  Monday.  That's  pos- 
sible because  the  rules  that  govern  trials  like 
the  one  hosted  by  the  Downeast  club  call  for 
conditions  that  replicate  real  hunting  situa- 
tions as  nearly  as  possible. 

That  has  not  always  been  the  case.  Tradi- 
tional AKC  beagle  trials  involved  running  dogs, 
in  braces.  A  premium  was  placed  on  the  dogs 
maintaining  a  line,  and  little  concern  given 
to  speed,  drive,  endurance  and  other  factors. 
Consequently,  these  trials  held  little  interest 
for  serious  rabbit  hunters  and  never  gained  a 
big  following  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

Today,  however,  the  AKC  sanctions  "pack 
option"  trials.  Dogs  identified  by  painted  num- 
bers and  different-colored  collars  are  run  in 
packs  of  seven.  Outstanding  individuals — usu- 
ally around  two  dozen  of  them — are  called 
back  to  run  again  and,  from  that  number,  up 
to  nine  will  be  selected  to  form  and  run  in  a 
"winner's  pack."  The  ultimate  champion  is 
picked  from  that  group. 

To  compete  in  an  AKC-sanctioned  trial, 
a  beagle  must  be  registered  and  must  meet 


Qood  dogs  and  tall  tales  are  topics  of 
discussurn  at  beagle  trkds.  Participants, 
spumes  and  dogs  can  all  count  on  a  fine 
canwaderie  and  a  great  time. 


the  13-inch  or  15-inch  conformation  stan- 
dard. Dogs  can't  exceed  that  height  when 
measured  from  the  shoulder  and  are  checked 
at  trials  before  being  allowed  to  run.  There 
are  separate  classifications  for  the  two  dif- 
ferent sizes  of  beagles,  as  well  as  for  males 
and  females. 

Beagle  clubs  affiliated  with  the  AKC  are 
allowed  to  conduct  a  qualifying  trial  and  one 
championship  trial  each  year.  In  addition, 
they  may  sponsor  any  number  of  fun  trials. 
Although  an  emphasis  always  seems  to  be 
placed  on  the  fun  part,  the  seriousness  of 


A  beagle  is  measured  before  competi- 
tion at  the  Downeast  Beagle  Club  near 
Middlesex.  To  compete  in  an  AKC- 
sanctioned  trial,  dogs  must  be  registered 
and  meet  either  13-  or  15 -inch  size 
standards. 


those  concerned  is  evident  by  the  fact  that 
owners  and  trainers  think  nothing  of  driv- 
ing 10  or  12  hours  to  see  how  their  pups 
stack  up  against  the  competition.  A  check 
of  the  parking  lot  at  the  Downeast  trial 
turned  up  license  plates  from  Ohio,  Mary- 
land, Michigan,  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia, 
as  well  as  from  throughout  North  Carolina. 
One  Pennsylvania  handler  complained  that 
his  dogs  hadn't  been  able  to  run  much  at 
home  because  there  had  been  "a  couple  of 
feet  of  snow  on  the  ground  in  the  Poconos 
for  several  weeks." 

The  hosting  clubs  also  take  their  obliga- 
tions seriously.  At  the  Downeast  Beagle 
Club's  grounds  near  Middlesex,  there  is  one 
125 -acre  fenced  area  and  another  of  about 
50  acres.  Both  are  managed  specifically  for 
rabbits,  with  strips  of  clover  and  lespedeza 
interspersed  with  odd-shaped  briar  thickets, 
pushed-over  brush  piles,  grown-up  field  cor- 
ners and  mixed  woodlots.  In  addition  to 
managing  the  vegetation,  the  club  releases 
live -trapped  wild  rabbits  in  the  compound 
at  regular  intervals. 

Although  they  certainly  don't  realize  it, 
that  is  about  as  close  to  heaven  as  those  rab- 
bits may  ever  get.  The  club  sponsors  events 
on  the  grounds  from  September  through  April, 
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but  no  rabbits  are  ever  killed  there  by  hunt- 
ers. Because  of  the  excellent  escape  cover, 
rabbits  are  rarely,  if  ever,  caught  or  injured  by 
the  dogs.  Strange  though  it  may  seem  to 
some,  even  the  rabbits  appear  to  have  a  good 
time  at  the  typical  beagle  trial.  But  then,  why 
shouldn't  they?  Everybody  else  does. 

Little  boys  in  dungarees  and  too-big 
hunting  caps  play  hide  and  seek  among  a 
cluster  of  pickup  trucks,  each  with  a  dog  box 
of  some  type  in  the  back.  In  a  small  frame 
building  close  by,  wives  tend  a  coffee  pot  and 
a  table  spread  with  cakes  and  pies  that  pre- 
sent an  irresistible  temptation  to  nearly  every- 
one who  passes  within  sight  or  smelling  dis- 
tance. The  women  pass  their  time  visiting 
with  one  another  and  others  who  come  in  to 
sample  their  delicacies,  but  their  conversation 
indicates  a  surprising  depth  of  understanding 
of  field  trials  and  beagle  hounds.  Actually, 
-that's  not  so  surprising,  since  the  little  dogs 
are  almost  like  extensions  of  their  families. 

The  real  center  of  business  at  most  trials, 
however,  is  an  oil-drum  fire  located  some- 
where in  the  vicinity  of  whatever  passes  for 
a  clubhouse,  but  far  enough  away  from  any 
noise  so  the  packs  can  be  heard  when  they 
open  up  in  the  distance.  The  fire  isn't  so 
much  to  ward  off  the  cold — although  it  does 
do  a  passable  job  of  that  when  conditions 
warrant  it — but  to  serve  as  a  focus  for  those 
who  come  to  sit,  stand,  squat  and  critique. 

While  pine  and  oak  kindling  crackles  in 
the  metal  barrel,  stories  and  jokes  are  told  or 
retold,  each  new  version  getting  a  little  better. 
Old  men  poke  each  other  gently,  describing 
shortcomings  in  their  dogs  or  shooting,  but 


doing  so  with  a  warmth  engendered  by  years 
of  friendship.  Younger  men,  at  least  those 
who  are  smart,  listen  carefully  and  quietly 
when  their  elders  explain  the  methods  they 
have  used  to  train  rabbit  hounds.  Some  have 
been  at  it  for  over  five  decades.  While  listen- 
ing to  the  veterans  describe  some  of  the  out- 
standing beagles  they  have  seen  over  the  years, 
they  pick  up  clues  to  what  made  those  dogs 
great,  or  things  to  look  for  when  they're  in 
the  market  for  an  addition  to  their  own  kennel. 

On  the  day  I  described  at  the  beginning, 
the  talk  around  the  fire  turned  in  just  that 
direction,  a  litany  of  the  best  dogs  those  pres- 
ent had  ever  seen.  One  elderly  gentleman,  who 
had  been  somewhat  quiet  up  to  that  point, 
brought  the  subject  to  a  head  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  smartest  beagle  he'd  ever  owned. 
It  seems  that  when  he  was  a  lad  growing  up 
on  a  local  farm,  he  had  owned  a  beagle/ blue - 
tick  "drop"  that  was  so  intelligent  the  dog 
could  determine  what  game  the  boy  wanted 
to  hunt  and  would  chase  nothing  else. 

"I  would  come  out  of  the  house  tot'n 
daddy's  12  gauge  and  a  handful  of  buckshot, 
and  that  dog  would  run  the  daylights  out  of 
deer  all  day  but  wouldn't  have  a  thing  in  the 
world  to  do  with  a  rabbit  or  a  squirrel,"  he 
said.  "If  I  came  out  with  the  20  gauge,  he'd 
trail  rabbits  like  the  best  you've  ever  seen  but 
wouldn't  mess  with  a  deer.  If  he  saw  me  with 
my  little  .410,  he'd  tree  every  squirrel  in  the 
woods  but  would  run  right  past  a  deer  or  a 
rabbit,  act  like  he  didn't  even  know  they  were 
there.  It  was  the  dangdest  thing. 

"I  got  to  feeling  kinda  bad  about  it. 
Felt  kinda  like  that  oP  dog  thought  he  was 


smarter'n  me.  I  finally  figured  out  a  way  to 
get  'em  though.  I  called  him  out  from  under 
the  porch  and  started  off  down  through  the 
woods  toward  the  creek.  When  we  got  there 
I  reached  in  one  pocket  and  pulled  out  a  ball 
of  fishing  line  and  reached  in  the  other  and 
pulled  out  a  little  box  of  hooks.  Then  I  took 
out  my  pocket  knife  and  cut  me  a  long  switch 
to  tie  'em  to.  The  dog  sat  there  and  watched 
every  move  I  made  and  then  just  jumped  up 
and  took  off  running  toward  the  house.  I  said 
to  myself,  'Uh-huh,  I  done  skunked  him  this 
time,'  and  I  gathered  my  mess  up  and  headed 
back  too.  I  hadn't  gone  but  just  a  little  ways 
when  I  saw  that  ol'  hound  coming  back 
through  the  woods  with  something  in  his 
mouth.  He'd  gone  and  got  a  can  of  worms!" 

For  a  few  moments  the  laughter  drowned 
out  the  sound  of  beagles  baying  in  the  dis- 
tance. But  then,  the  group  around  the  fire 
barrel  turned  its  attention  to  the  real  dogs 
coming  through  the  woods  toward  where  they 
sat  and  stood.  The  old  man  who  had  just  told 
the  story  had  a  faraway  look  in  his  eyes,  and  it 
was  impossible  to  tell  whether  he  was  think- 
ing of  his  "smart  dog"  or  the  little  beagle 
bitch  he  had  running  with  the  pack  coming 
up  the  hill. 

Such  is  the  stuff  beagle  trials  are  made  of. 
The  typical  one  is  a  fair,  a  reunion  and  a  rab- 
bit hunt  all  rolled  together.  It  is  the  serious 
business  of  developing  first-class  gun  dogs  set 
in  a  framework  of  fellowship  and  cooperation. 
It  is  a  natural  extension  of  a  sport  that  is  as 
much  a  part  of  our  culture  as  barbecue  and 
brightleaf  tobacco.  Most  of  all,  though,  it's 
just  fun — maybe  even  for  the  rabbits.  0 
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Ecobgical,  Management  Surveys  Under  Way  This  Year 
Nature  Conservancy,  Georgia-Pacific  to  Protect  Roanoke  Wetlands 
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After  reaching  a  landmark 
agreement  to  jointly  man- 
age and  conserve  2 1 ,000  acres  of 
bottomlands  along  the  Roanoke 
River,  biologists  from  the  Nature 
Conservancy  and  foresters  from 
Georgia-Pacific  will  be  survey- 
ing, mapping  and  analyzing  the 
ecologically  rich  tracts  through- 
out 1995. 

In  late  November,  the  Nature 
Conservancy  and  forest  product 
giant  Georgia-Pacific  Corpora- 
tion announced  a  joint  effort  to 
save  the  hardwood  bottomlands 
along  the  Roanoke  River  between 
Williamston  and  Plymouth. 

Teams  of  biologists  and  forest- 
ers will  be  classifying  trees  and 
vegetation  according  to  age,  size 
and  type  in  the  seven  affected 
tracts.  Biologists  will  also  study 
birds,  small  mammals,  fish  and 
aquatic  populations,  and  rare  and 
endangered  plants  present  in  the 
area.  The  findings  will  ultimately 
help  guide  management  and  for- 
est activities  on  the  tracts.  Using 


these  findings,  the  Conservancy 
and  Georgia-Pacific  hope  to  have 
an  operational  management  plan 
completed  by  the  fall  of  1996. 

Under  the  legally  binding  deal, 
which  took  18  months  to  nego- 
tiate and  finalize,  Georgia-Pacific 
retaines  ownership  of  the  land, 
but  will  cease  all  timber  harvest- 
ing activities  in  two  tracts  total- 
ing 6,400  acres.  "These  areas 
were  the  most  ecologically  sen- 
sitive and  also  probably  the  most 
pristine,"  said  J.  Merrill  Lynch, 
assistant  director  for  protection 
for  the  Nature  Conservancy. 
Additionally,  no  logging  will  be 
permitted  in  660-foot  wide  buffer 
zones  along  the  river  and  other 
waterways.  Selective  timbering 
will  be  permitted  in  the  other 
five  tracts,  totaling  over  14,000 
acres,  but  only  after  consultation 
and  analysis  by  a  committee  that 
includes  members  of  the  timber 
company,  the  Nature  Conser- 
vancy, state  and  federal  wildlife 
biologists  and  other  conserva- 
tionists. All  harvested  timber 
must  be  removed  by  helicopter, 
and  no  logging  road  construction 
will  be  permitted. 

The  agreement  affects  about 
94  million  standing  feet  of  tim- 


ber, or  about  one-ninth  of  Geor- 
gia Pacific's  timber  holdings  in 
North  Carolina.  The  restrictions 
will  reduce  timber  harvesting  in 
the  tracts  by  as  much  as  one  half 
or  more.  Helicopter  logging  is 
also  up  to  four  times  as  expen- 
sive as  traditional  harvesting 
methods.  Georgia-Pacific  hopes 
to  offset  some  costs  by  harvest- 
ing some  of  the  highly  marketable 
cypress  and  tupelo. 

The  Nature  Conservancy 
had  been  trying  to  purchase  the 
land  for  years  but  could  not  meet 
Georgia-Pacific's  asking  price.  Af- 
ter months  of  negotiation,  Geor- 
gia-Pacific and  the  Conservancy 
agreed  to  co-manage  the  land,  a 
departure  from  standard  business 
procedures  for  both  the  forest 
products  company  and  the  Con- 
servancy. The  deal  has  been  wide- 
ly touted  as  a  model  for  coopera- 
tion between  conservationists 
and  natural  resource-based  busi- 
nesses. The  Roanoke  deal  is  the 
second  large  agreement  on  the 
environment  for  Georgia-Pacific 
Corporation  in  as  many  years.  In 
1993,  the  company  reached  an 
agreement  with  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Service  to  protect  habitat  in 
four  southern  states  where  the 
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endangered  red-cockaded  wood- 
pecker is  found  on  G-P  lands. 

The  deal,  which  was  praised 
by  U.S.  Interior  Secretary  Bruce 
Babbitt,  will  help  the  Nature  Con- 
servancy preserve  an  area  that 
it  touts  as  one  of  North  Ameri- 
ca's "last  great  places,"  while 
Georgia-Pacific  can  still  harvest 
timber  on  land  that  it  owns,  all 
the  while  avoiding  rancorous 
confrontation.  The  bottomland 
tracts,  located  in  Bertie,  Martin 
and  Washington  counties,  pro- 
vide habitat  for  over  200  bird 
species,  prime  striped  bass  spawn- 
ing grounds  and  some  of  the 
state's  best  habitat  for  deer  and 
wild  turkey.  The  land  deal  means 
that  virtually  all  of  the  important 
bottomland  sites  are  now  pro- 
tected when  the  Roanoke  River 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  and 
Wildlife  Commission  gamelands 
are  taken  into  account. 

In  the  deal,  Georgia  Pacific 
also  transferred  the  hunting  rights 
to  the  Nature  Conservancy.  Of- 
ficials at  the  Nature  Conservancy 
stressed  that  traditional  sporting 
activities  along  in  the  river  will 
continue.  "There  is  no  question 
that  the  land  involved  will  remain 
available  for  hunting,"  Lynch  said. 

Aside  from  quantifying  their 
ecological  value,  research  teams 
examining  the  bottomlands  will 
be  identifying  areas  where  heli- 
copter logging  can  be  permitted 
in  the  future.  "Using  helicopter 
patch  cuts,  we  will  try  to  use  se- 
lective logging  to  mimic  the  for- 
est openings  that  occur  natu- 
rally from  fires,  tornadoes  or 
hurricanes,"  Lynch  explained. 

Officials  at  both  organizations 
hope  that  the  agreement  will 
serve  as  a  basis  for  cooperation 
between  conservation  groups  and 
private  industry  in  the  future. 
"Hopefully  we  will  learn  things 
on  this  project  that  will  be  ex- 
portable to  deals  concerning 
other  lands  with  high  conserva- 
tion values  held  in  the  private 
sector,"  Lynch  said. 
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Contribute  Part  of  Your  Refund 
Tax  Checkoff  Supports  State's  Endangered  Wildlife  Program 


The  time  for  filing  1994  tax 
returns  is  right  around  the 
corner.  When  you  do  so  this  year, 
please  consider  donating  to  the 
North  Carolina  Nongame  and 
Endangered  Wildlife  Fund  by 
checking  the  appropriate  blank 
on  your  state  income  tax  form. 
These  funds  are  critical  for  pre- 
serving and  restoring  the  state's 
rare,  endangered  and  threatened 
wildlife  species. 

Some  of  the  Nongame  Pro- 
gram's better  known  projects 
include  sea  turtle  monitoring, 
peregrine  falcon  restoration,  fly- 
ing squirrel  research,  bald  eagle 
research  and  colonial  waterbird 
nesting  protection  projects.  The 
Nongame  Program  has  also  been 
instrumental  in  researching  rare 
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bat  species,  as  well  as  freshwater 
mollusks,  crayfish  and  fish. 

The  Nongame  Program  has 
also  taken  the  role  as  the  lead 
agency  in  North  Carolina  Part- 
ners In  Flight,  part  of  a  new 
international  effort  to  halt  the 
decline  of  neotropical  songbird 
populations. 

Unfortunately,  donations  have 
been  dropping  for  the  last  three 
years.  In  1990,  the  tax  checkoff 
garnered  $510,269.80.  By  last 
year,  the  amount  the  Nongame 
Fund  received  from  the  check- 
off had  dropped  to  $308,583.09. 
This  decline  in  contributions  fol- 
lows similar  trends  in  many  other 
states  with  nongame  programs. 
"If  this  downward  trend  contin- 
ues, it  could  have  a  major  impact 
on  our  ability  to  manage  North 
Carolina's  nongame  and  endan- 


This  year,  please  consider  donating  to  the  state's  Nongame  and  Endangered  Wildlife  Fund  by  checking  the 
appropriate  line  on  your  state  income  tax  refund.  Your  donations  support  effcrrts  to  save  and  preserve  many  rare 
and  endangered  species,  including  birds  such  as  the  bald  eagle  and  peregrine  falcon.  Pictured  above  is  a  saw-whet 
owl,  an  uncommon  raptor  in  North  Carolina. 


gered  wildlife,"  said  Randy  Wil- 
son, manager  of  the  Wildlife 
Commission's  Nongame  and 
Endangered  Wildlife  Section. 
"Our  hope  is  that  taxpayers  will 
keep  in  mind  the  impact  their 
contributions  can  have  on  this 


program.  The  check-off  contri- 
butions to  the  Nongame  and  En- 
dangered Wildlife  Fund  provides 
the  major  financial  support  for 
these  programs.  And  the  con- 
tributions are  also  deductible  on 
federal  income  tax  returns." 


Make  your  contributions 
directly  or  through  the  income 
tax  checkoff  to  the  Nongame 
and  Endangered  Wildlife  Fund, 
N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission, 512  N.  Salisbury  St., 
Raleigh,  N.C.  27604-1188. 
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Book  Review 
Inshore  Fishing  the  Carolinas*  Coast 


Watha  Hatchery  Boon  to  Anglers 
Striper,  Bodie  Bass  Production  Increases 


Inshore  Fishing  the  Carolinas' 
Coast  by  Bob  Newman,  Pub- 
lished by  Down  Home  Press,  PO. 
Box4126,  Asheboro,  N.C.  27204, 
1994,  151  pages,  $13.95. 

Inshore  Fishing  the  Caroliruis ' 
Coast  was  a  product  of  frustra- 
tion. So  states  the  author,  an 
avid  fisherman  and  U.S.  Marine 
stationed  at  Camp  Lejeune.  Af- 
ter arriving  in  North  Carolina, 
Newman  wrote  that  he  found 
"no  book  that  effectively  cov- 
ered all  aspects  of  inshore  fish- 
ing on  the  Carolinas'  coasts. 
One  book  covered  surf  fishing, 
another  surf,  jetty  and  pier  tech- 
niques. Still  another  covered 
trolling  and  other  boat- 


related  methods." 

But  there  existed  nothing  com- 
prehensive for  the  inshore  gener- 
alist.  So  Newman  wrote  his  own 
book  on  the  subject.  In  this  151- 
page  "where-to,  how-to,"  the 
author  dispenses  advice  on  the 
tips,  tactics  and  tackle  needed  to 
catch  eight  major  inshore  game- 
fish  species,  plus  how-to  advice 
for  many  of  the  other  inshore  spe- 
cies worth  casting  a  line  to.  He 
also  includes  chapters  on  tackle 
and  boats,  fly  fishing,  the  piers  of 
the  coastal  Carolinas,  licenses  and 
regulations,  and  listings  of  fishing 
guides,  charter  boats  and  tackle 
shops.  Also  included  is  a  welcome 
chapter  titled  "Saving  our 
Coastal  Environment,"  with 
listings  of  various  conservation 
groups  and  agencies  devoted 
to  protecting  the  coastal  en- 
vironment on  which  the 
fisheries  resource  depends. 

Inshore  Fishing  is  not  a 
fancy  production,  but  it 
is  a  good  practical  guide 
for  the  generalist  inshore 
coastal  angler  who  wants 
a  lot  of  concise  informa- 
tion from  one  source. 
"Come  along  for  a 
earning  tour  of  the 
Carolinas'  coasts," 
Newman  writes.  "And 
bring  your  net." 

— W. 


Field  Notes 


Rabbit 

Bobwhite  Quail 
Ruffed  Grouse 
Snipe 

Snow  and  Blue  Geese 


Closes  Feb.  28 
Closes  Feb.  28 
Closes  Feb.  28 
Closes  Feb.  28 
Closes  Feb.  1 0 


Information  on  bag  limits  and  other  regulations  may  be  found 
in  the  1 994-95  North  Carolina  Inland  Fishing,  Hunting  &  Trap- 
ping Regulat'un\s  Digest.  For  a  copy,  check  with  license  agents  or 
contact  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  512  N. 
Salisbury  St.,  Raleigh,  N.C.  27604-1188. 


Anglers  in  coming  years  will 
have  greater  opportunity  to 
catch  more  Bodie  bass  and  striped 
bass  in  North  Carolina  reservoirs 
thanks  in  part  to  expanded  fish 
production  at  the  Wildlife  Com- 
mission's Watha  warmwater  fish 
hatchery. 

Staff  members  to  date  have 
stocked  approximately  1.3  mil- 
lion striper  fingerlings  measur- 
ing 1  to  2  inches  in  waters  from 
Lookout  Shoals  to  Lake  Norman 
near  Charlotte  and  in  the  waters 
of  two  river  systems.  Also  an  addi- 
tional 40,000  larger  fingerlings, 
measuring  6-  to  8 -inches,  were 
stocked  in  two  impoundment's 
during  December.  About  20,000 
will  be  stocked  in  Falls  of  the 
Neuse  Lake  and  20,000  in 
Roanoke  Rapids  Lake. 

The  Commission's  new 
Watha  Hatchery  provided  most 
of  the  fingerlings,  but  some 
fish  were  also  obtained  from 
federal  hatcheries  at  Edenton 
and  Hoffman.  The  McKinney 
Lake  Hatchery  near  Hoffman 
raised  294,  950  fingerlings  and 
the  Edenton  hatchery  provided 
another  127,635. 

Watha  Hatchery  also  produced 
about  85,000 
Bodie  bass, 
with  most 
of  the  fish 


going  to  smaller  water  supply 
reservoirs,  but  also  to  Jordan 
Lake  and  Kerr  Scott  Reservoir. 
Lake  Gaston  received  101,500 
stripers  this  summer  while  the 
Virginia  Department  of  Game 
and  Inland  Fisheries  stocked 
about  160,000  in  Kerr  Lake. 
Fingerlings  were  also  stocked  in 
many  other  state  reservoirs. 

This  was  the  third  year  of 
striper  and  Bodie  bass  produc- 
tion at  the  Watha  facility  in 
southeastern  North  Carolina. 
Hatchery  superintendent  Jeff 
Evans  said  production  of  striped 
bass,  Bodie  bass  and  other  warm- 
water  species  has  increased  in 
numbers  each  year  since  the 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
purchased  the  hatchery. 

Evans  is  optimistic  the  hatch- 
ery will  continue  to  increase  pro- 
duction of  all  species  to  allow  the 
Wildlife  Commission  to  stock  as 
many  waters  as  possible. 


Bodie  McDowell 
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More  Than  $36  Million  Generated 
Wildlife  Endowment  Fund  Principal  Exceeds  $20  Million 


Ml  I       \  Mi  i  ,A\\ 


Terry  Dalton  of  Asheville,  center,  sent  the  principal  of  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission's  Endowment 
Fund  over  the  $20  million  mark  in  August  when  he  purchased  a  lifetime  fishing  license.  To  commemorate  this 
milestone,  Dalton  was  presented  a  framed  print  of  a  rainbow  trout  by  Commission  Chairman  John  Lentz,  right. 
Eddie  Bridges  of  Greensboro,  left,  a  former  commissioner  who  conceived  the  idea  of  the  Endowment  Fund,  joined 
Lentz  for  the  presentation.  The  Fund,  from  which  only  the  interest  can  be  used  for  Commission  programs,  has 
generated  more  than  $36  million  in  principal  and  interest  since  being  authorized  by  the  General  Assembly. 
Dalton  is  an  avid  angler  who  often  fishes  mountain  streams  for  trout  and  farm  ponds  for  bass  and  panfish.  The 
Endowment  Fund  was  established  in  1 981 . 


Nongame  License  Kudos  for  Trout,  Striper  Research 

Plates  Available        Commission's  Fisheries  Biologists  Honored 


New  nongame  license  plates 
benefiting  the  state's  Non- 
game  and  Endangered  Wildlife 
programs  are  now  available.  The 
plate  features  a  cardinal,  the 
state  bird,  and  the  dogwood,  the 
state  flower. 

Information  or  applications 
for  the  plates  may  be  obtained 
at  any  office  of  the  Division  of 
Motor  Vehicles  or  the  Commis- 
sion's Division  of  Wildlife  Man- 
agement, 512  N.  Salisbury  St., 
Raleigh,  N.C.  27604-1188,  or 
by  calling  919-733-7291. 


Four  Wildlife  Commission 
fisheries  biologists  received 
accolades  at  the  recent  annual 
convention  for  the  Southeastern 
Association  of  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Agencies  in  Biloxi,  Mississippi. 

Fisheries  research  coordinator 
Jim  Borawa  of  Asheville  received 
the  top  award  for  his  presenta- 
tion entitled  "First  Year  Assess- 
ment of  Delayed  Harvest  Trout 
Regulations."  His  presentation 
was  co -authored  by  biologist  Joe 
Mickey,  Jr.  of  State  Road  and 
assistant  biologist  Mark  Davis 


of  Bryson  City. 

Kent  Nelson  of  Greenville, 
a  fisheries  research  coordinator, 
took  an  honorable  mention  for 
his  presentation  "Assessment  of 
Striped  Bass  Spawning  in  the 
Roanoke  River,  North  Carolina." 
Pete  Kornegay,  a  fisheries  biolo- 
gist who  lives  in  Camden,  co- 
authored  the  paper. 

The  awards  recognize  excel- 
lence in  the  design  and  execu- 
tion of  a  research  project,  prepa- 
ration of  a  manuscript  and  oral 
presentation. 


Calendar 

On  several  occasions,  events 
in  this  calendar  have  been 
changed  without  notice.  Readers 
should  always  check  with  the  con- 
tact listed  before  traveling  to  an 
event.  Items  for  listing  should 
be  conservation  oriented  and 
should  be  sent  four  months 
in  advance. 

Feb.  17-19 

The  13th  annual  Southeast- 
ern Wildlife  Exposition,  held  in 
Charleston,  S.C,  is  the  largest 
wildlife  art  expo  in  the  South- 
east. The  show  will  feature  over 
$20  million  in  original  art,  prints, 
photos,  decoys,  sculptures,  col- 
lectibles and  conservation  exhib- 
its. For  more  information,  contact 
the  Southeastern  Wildlife  Expo- 
sition, c/o  Southeastern  Man- 
agement Company,  211  Meeting 
Street,  Charleston,  S.C.  29401 , 
or  call  (803)  723-1748. 

March  11-12 

The  15th  annual  North  Caro- 
lina Commercial  Fishing  Show 
and  Festival  will  be  held  at  the 
Crystal  Coast  Civic  Center,  More- 
head  City.  The  show  features 
equipment  for  commercial  fisher 
men  and  related  industries,  as  well 
as  demonstrations  of  boat  build- 
ing, model  boat  building  and  net 
making.  Food  will  be  available. 
The  festival  is  sponsored  by  the 
N.C.  Fisheries  Association.  For 
more  information,  contact  Tina 
Beacham  at  the  N.C.  Fisheries 
Association  at  (919)  633-2288. 

April  1-2 

The  North  Carolina  Herpe- 
tological  Society  will  hold  its 
spring  meeting  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  at  Wilm- 
ington. All  persons  with  an  in- 
terest in  reptiles  or  amphibians 
are  welcome  to  attend.  For  more 
information,  contact  the  N.C. 
Herpetological  Society,  N.C. 
State  Museum  of  Natural  Sci- 
ences, RO.  Box  29555,  Raleigh, 
N.C.  27625-0555. 
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WILDLIFE  THROUGH  THE  YEAR 


Mollusk  Threatened  by  Pollution 
Appalachian  Elktoe  Declared  Endangered 


Another  freshwater  mollusk 
found  in  North  Carolina 
has  been  declared  endangered. 
In  late  November,  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  announced 
that  it  was  adding  the  Appala- 
chian elktoe  to  the  Federal  En- 
dangered Species  List. 

The  Appalachian  elktoe  has 
a  thin  kidney-shaped  shell  and 
grows  to  about  3  inches  in  length. 
The  species  was  once  fairly  wide- 
ly distributed  throughout  the 
upper  Tennessee  River  system 
in  western  North  Carolina  and 
eastern  Tennessee.  However,  it 
has  been  eliminated  from  the 
majority  of  its  historic  range  and, 
at  present,  only  two  populations 
are  known  to  exist.  One  of  these 
is  in  a  short  reach  of  the  little 
Tennessee  River  and  the  other 
is  in  a  short  reach  of  the  Noli- 
chucky  River  system  that  flows 
through  Yancey  and  Mitchell 
counties  in  North  Carolina  and 


Unicoi  County  in  Tennessee. 
The  mollusk  population  has  de- 
clined for  a  variety  of  reasons, 
including  habitat  loss  due  to  im- 
poundments, siltation,  pollution 
from  sewage  and  industrial  sources 
and  from  poor  land  use  practices. 
Many  of  these  same  factors  con- 
tinue to  threaten  the  two  re- 
maining populations. 

Recovery  actions  for  the 
Appalachian  elktoe  will  include 
continuing  efforts  to  encourage 
local  private  landowners  and 
communities  to  assist  in  pro- 
tecting and  enhancing  aquatic 
habitats  in  the  river  systems 
still  occupied  or  previously 
occupied  by  the  Appalachian 
elktoe.  Local  landowner  cooper- 
ation and  involvement  are  im- 
portant to  the  successful  recov- 
ery and  eventual  delisting  of 
the  species. 

—  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 


Wildlife  Endowment  Fund  Report 


November  1994 

Principal  Balance 
$20,425,437.78 

Interest  Earned 
$16,137,860.58 

Total  Receipts 
$36,563,298.36 

Interest  Used 
$7,410,551.48 

Fund  Balance 
$29,152,746.88 


Established  on  May  29,  1981 ,  this  fund  is  derived  from  the  sale  of 
lifetime  hunting  and  fishing  licenses  and  lifetime  subscriptions  to 
Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  magazine  as  well  as  from  tax  deductible 
contributions.  While  the  interest  may  be  used  to  supplement  N.C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  programs,  the  principal  remains 
invested  to  generate  additional  interest  for  the  future. 


Managing  Wetlands 
for  Waterfowl 

by  Vic  Venters 

This  time  of  year  ducks  and  other  waterfowl  will  be 
heading  north  again  to  their  breeding  grounds  after  win- 
tering in  the  South.  North  Carolina  landowners  interested 
in  waterfowl  management  and /or  waterfowl  hunting  now 
have  a  fine  how-to  booklet  about  restoring  prime  water- 
fowl habitat  on  prior  converted  wetlands. 

The  15-page  booklet,  titled  Waterfowl  Habitat  on 
Prior  Converted  Wetlands  in  North  Carolina,  provides 
step-by-step  information  on  creating  impoundments  that 
may  be  planted  in  agricultural  crops  or  allowed  to  develop 
natural  foods  favored  by  waterfowl,  then  reflooded  during 
fall  and  winter.  When  properly  managed,  such  areas  can 
provide  both  superb  wintering  habitat  and  good  hunting 
grounds  for  ducks. 

Anyone  who  owns  wetlands  knows  that  the  federal, 
state  and  local  laws  pertaining  to  their  management  can  be 
complex,  so  the  booklet  provides  a  complete  listing  of  the 
involved  agencies  to  help  landowners  more  easily  navigate 
the  regulatory  maze  of  possible  permits,  reviews  and,  yes, 
financial  and  technical  assistance.  Also  included  are  guide- 
lines on  managing  vegetation  and  water  levels,  site  evalua- 
tion, construction  tips,  best  water  control  devices,  planting 
and  drawdown  schedules  and  problem  control.  One  section 
explains  the  differences  and  pros  and  cons  between  moist - 
soil  management  for  native  foods  and  vegetation  and  the 
technique  of  planting  and  flooding  cropland.  Additionally, 
there  is  a  section  on  hunting  guidelines  and  a  useful 
dictionary  of  wetlands  definitions. 

The  booklet  is  illustrated  with  photographs  and  drawings 
of  draw -down  pipes  and  flashboard  risers.  Waterfowl  Habitat 
on  Prior  Converted  Wetlands  in  North  Carolina  was  produced 
by  the  North  Carolina  Cooperative  Extension  Service, 
with  assistance  provided  by  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  and  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  A  free 
copy  may  be  obtained  from  your  local  Cooperative  Exten- 
sion Service  Office.  If  you  are  interested  in  managing  land 
for  waterfowl,  this  publication  will  be  indispensable. 
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Nongame  needs  your  help. 


/ 


w- 


KEN  TAYLOR 


)RTH  CAROLINAN 
NONGAME  & 
ENDANGERED 

WILDUFE 


Thanks  to  your  contributions,  the  brown  pelican's  pop- 
ulations  have  rebounded  dramatically.  Your  donations 
to  the  Nongame  and  Endangered  Wildlife  Fund  help 
support  the  management  of  many  of  North  Carolina's 
creatures,  great  and  small.  Designate  part  of  your  state 
income-tax  refund  to  the  North  Carolina  Nongame 
and  Endangered  Wildlife  Fund  (see  page  1 5  for  pro- 
gram details). 


Harbingers  of  Spring 

Even  as  early  as  February, 
the  mating  songs  of  spring 
peepers  herald  the  com- 
ing of  spring  from  mud- 
holes,  roadside  ditches 
and  soggy  lowlands.  On 
a  deceptively  balmy  late 
afternoon,  few  sounds  are 
more  welcome  to  winter - 
weary  ears. 
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Raleigh,  North  Carolina 
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Messing  Around  in  Swamps 

try  Jim  Dean 

We  didn't  call  them  wetlands  back  when  I  was  growing  up  in  the  1940s  and  spending  my  summers  at  my 
grandparent's  home  in  Northampton  County.  Grandmother,  and  everybody  else,  called  such  places 
bottoms  or  swamps,  as  in  "Don't  you  mess  around  in  that  swamp,  you  hear  me."  I  heard  her  all  right,  and  most  of 
the  time  I  minded.  Actually,  it  didn't  take  much  to  persuade  me  that  the  swamp  might  best  be  experienced  from 
the  outside — except  for  that  one  time. 

Grandmother's  rambling  frame  house,  with  its  embossed  tin  roof  and  wraparound  porch,  sat  on  low  ground 
alongside  Highway  258  just  south  of  George,  which  is  between  Rich  Square  and  Woodland.  The  huge  front  yard 
was  so  persistently  wet  that  crayfish  built  mounds  over  much  of  it,  but  the  real  swamp  was  down  behind  the  barn 
and  half  of  a  mile  through  the  woods  to  the  back  field  where  the  ground  suddenly  sloped  off  just  beyond  the  soy- 
beans into  what  was  clearly  a  different  kind  of  place.  There  were  huge  trees  with  swelled  trunks  and  vines  and 
roots  and  cypress  knees  to  stumble  over.  At  times,  black  water  flooded  it  as  far  as  I  could  see,  and  every  time  I 
stood  in  that  field  and  looked  deep  into  Urahaw  Swamp,  I  felt  an  involuntary  shiver.  It  was  dark,  impenetrable, 
infinite  and  full  of  God-knows-what  long  before  I  was  old  enough  to  read  or  appreciate  William  Faulkner's 
descriptions  of  similar  lowland  in  Mississippi. 

"People  been  in  there  and  not  come  out,"  grandmother  told  me.  "Some  of  Ed  Lassiter's  coon  dogs  never  did. 
Something  got  'em." 

But  I  was  curious.  I  had  seen  pterodactyls  there  and  had  heard  their  eerie  cries.  And  sometimes  when  I  was 
supposed  to  be  playing  in  the  barn  loft,  I  would  slip  away  to  the  back  field  and  watch  for  flying  dinosaurs.  Even 
after  I  got  a  little  older,  and  realized  that  they  were  really  only  pileated  woodpeckers,  I  was  still  fascinated 
by  the  swamp. 

Once,  when  I  was  about  12, 1  was  hunting  squirrels  with  my  uncle's  single-shot  .410  and  decided 
to  go  into  the  swamp — just  a  little  ways,  of  course.  I  wanted  to  hunt  under  some  big  trees  full  of 
squirrel  nests  that  I  could  see  maybe  75  yards  away.  The  ground  was 
fairly  dry,  and  I  was  no  longer  afraid  as  long  as  I  didn't  think  about 
it  too  much.  I  told  myself  I  would  walk  straight  to  those  trees,  find 
a  stump  and  sit  there  until  the  squirrels  forgot  about  me.  But  the 
nests  turned  out  to  be  dense  clumps  of  mistletoe,  so  I  went  a  little  farther 
before  I  found  a  good  spot  to  wait. 

I  sat  for  a  long  time,  and  I  remember  having  the  exhilarating  and 
uneasy  feeling  of  being  on  the  edge  of  something  wild  and 
unknowable.  I  could  well  believe  that  no  one  had  ever  perched  on  this 
particular  stump — sawed  it  off,  maybe,  but  not  actually  sat  on  it. 
I  had  heard  of  the  ghostly  lady  that  could  sometimes  be  seen  gliding  across  Lake  Drummond  in  the  Dismal 
Swamp,  and  that  wasn't  too  far  away.  Perhaps  I  would  see  a  ghost.  I  might  even  see  a  bear,  I  thought  happily. 
Then,  it  occurred  to  me  that  a  bear  might  also  see  me.  Had  that  black  stump  over  there  really  moved,  or  was  it 
my  imagination.  Perhaps  it  was  time  to  go.  I  hadn't  seen  any  squirrels  and  it  was  getting  dark.  I  began  to  walk 
back  in  the  direction  of  the  field,  pushing  aside  vines  and  trying  to  avoid  the  countless  roots.  After  several 
minutes,  I  figured  I  should  have  come  to  the  field.  I  stopped  to  look  around  a  few  yards  from  a  pile  of  bare  tree 
limbs.  I  didn't  recall  seeing  them  on  the  way  in  yet,  surely,  I  would  have  noticed  them.  They  were  bleached  so 
white  that  they  looked  like,  like... bones... the  bones  of  lost  coon  hounds!  Frantically,  I  stumbled  forward,  fighting 
my  way  through  dense  walls  of  greenbrier  and  switchcane.  It  was  very  nearly  pitch  dark  now,  and  I  was  just  about 
to  decide  that  not  even  my  bones  would  be  found  when  I  saw  what  appeared  to  be  an  opening  ahead.  I  lunged 
through  the  last  of  the  briers  and  stepped  into  a  row  of  soybeans. 

Ten  minutes  later,  I  was  in  my  grandmother's  warm  kitchen,  pinching  pieces  of  crust  off  a  platter  of  hot  apple- 
jacks. Nobody  asked  where  I'd  been.  I  didn't  tell. 

It's  doubtful  that  anyone  would  name  a  vast  swamp  Dismal  these  days  because  our  attitudes  towards  such 
places  have  changed.  For  one  thing,  we  no  longer  fear  swamps  as  we  once  did,  and  are  less  likely  to  think  of  them 
as  havens  of  pestilence  and  unhealthy  vapors.  We  know  more  about  what  lives  there  and,  more  important,  we 
have  learned  that  our  various  wetlands — large  and  small,  wet  and  seemingly  dry — hold  the  keys  directly  or  indi- 
rectly to  much  of  life  on  earth.  Indeed,  besides  being  nursery  areas  and  homes  for  countless  wildlife,  wetlands 
perform  many  invaluable  services  that  range  from  flood  control  and  filtering  pollutants  to  replenishing  water 
tables  and  favorably  influencing  our  weather. 

Even  so,  the  outdated  belief  that  wetlands  are  wastelands  to  be  conquered  still  remains,  and  we  continue  to 
lose  these  valuable  resources  to  drainage  and  conversion  at  an  alarming  rate.  The  issues  are  complex,  particularly 
regarding  private  property  rights,  and  even  the  very  definition  of  a  wetland  is  an  issue.  Indeed,  it  is  possible  that 
we  will  not  all  agree  about  the  true  value  of  wetlands  until  these  resources  are  largely  gone. 

My  grandmother  told  me  not  to  mess  around  in  the  swamps  nearly  50  years  ago.  Her  warning  may  be  outdated 
for  those  who  have  learned  to  appreciate  wetlands,  but  it's  still  good  advice  for  those  who  might  destroy  them. 
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Lost  and  Found  on 
the  Black  River 

There  are  worse  fates  than  getting  lost  in  a  cypress  swamp. 

by  Lawrence  S.  Earley 


There  are  times  when  you're  lost  and  there  are  other  times 
when  you'd  like  to  be  lost. 
One  of  the  latter  occurred  several  years  ago  when  I  was 
fishing  for  robin  in  an  area  called  Three  Sisters,  a  maze  of  deep  swamp 
on  the  Black  River  in  Pender  County  where  few  ventured.  Paul  Turl- 
ington and  I  had  just  let  the  current  take  our  crickets  past  a  lightning- 
blasted  hulk  of  a  cypress  tree.  We  were  convinced  that  we  were  alone 
in  the  depths  of  that  swamp  wilderness  when  suddenly,  from  a  thicket 
of  Carolina  ash  at  the  far  end  of  our  "pond,"  a  canoe  shot  out  with  a 
trio  of  men  aboard.  Two  of  them  paddled  hard  while  the  third  cast  his 
line  and  retrieved  it  with  a  quick  motion. 

While  Paul  and  I  had  twisted  and  turned  through  the  swamp,  fol- 
lowing what  we  had  hoped  was  a  secret  channel  to  our  hot  spot, 
these  fellows  seemed  like  a  force  of  nature,  bolting  out  of  impenetra- 
ble brush.  There  was  also  something  about  them  that  seemed  unu- 
sual. Perhaps  it  was  the  furious  strokes  of  the  paddlers  juxtaposed 
with  the  nonchalant  casts  of  the  angler.  Whatever  it  was,  I  somehow 
sensed  they  were  Native  Americans  even  before  they  drew  abreast 
and  slowed  to  a  halt. 

Here  the  story  should  end.  Indians  on  the  Black  River.  A  river  lost 
in  time,  where  past  and  present  could  easily  intersect.  Where  rafters 
might  still  be  guiding  their  cypress  logs  down  to  Wilmington.  Where 
the  cypress  trees  were  ancient  long  before  Columbus  ever  viewed  the 
green  margins  of  the  New  World. 

But  the  story  goes  on:  The  Indians  were  lost!  They  had  come  up 
from  Lumberton  and  put  in  over  yonder  and  then  spent  the  greater 
part  of  the  morning  without  a  compass  trying  to  get  back.  They  were 
modern  Native  Americans,  lost  in  the  Black  River  wilderness. 

I  remember  a  story  of  someone  else  who  got  lost  in  the  swamps  of 
Three  Sisters.  Leon  Horrell  had  always  gathered  mistletoe  among  the 
cypresses  to  make  a  little  extra  money  before  the  holidays.  On  this 
day  he  brought  along  a  tow  canoe  to  hold  the  extra  mistletoe.  After 
filling  it,  he  tied  it  to  a  cypress  knee  and  commenced  to  wander 

through  the  forest  looking  for 
more.  When  he  had  filled  his 
The  Black  River  swamp  second  canoe,  he  returned  to 

wilderness  dwarfs  a  krne  retrieve  the  first.  Hadn't  he 

canoist  where  millenia-old  come  this  way,  by  the  big  hol- 

baldcy  press  trees  form  the  low  cypress  with  the  fire  marks 

oldest  stand  east  of  the  Rocky  on  it?  He  thought  so,  but  there 

Mountains.  Old-growth  was  no  canoe  where  he  reck- 

wetland  forests  that  have  oned  it  ought  to  be.  He  looked 

survived  the  fast  pace  of  and  looked  and  finally,  after  some 

development  are  highly  hours,  he  gave  up,  paddling  dis- 

unusual  anywhere  in  eastern  consolately  back  to  dry  land  with 

North  America.  a  solitary  canoe. 


The  story  goes  that  he's  never  found  that  canoe. 

I've  never  gotten  lost  in  the  Black  River  swamps — I  haven't  tried 
hard  enough,  I  guess — but  I've  looked  for  something  there  that  I've 
never  found.  It's  a  tree,  the  oldest  tree  that  has  ever  been  dated 
along  the  Black  River.  Arkansas  scientists  David  Stahle  and  Malcolm 
Cleaveland  told  me  that  they  had  dated  this  tree  by  extracting  a  thin 
core  and  counting  its  narrow  rings  carefully  by  microscope.  It  was 
over  1 ,600  years  old,  but  it  was  hardly  a  novelty  in  this  swamp.  Many 
trees  have  been  found  here  that  are  over  1 ,000  years  old,  and  some 
might  well  approach  two  millennia.  BLK69  would  have  been  the 
oldest  tree  I  had  ever  seen  and  that  was  what  I  was  looking  for. 

All  afternoon  I  pushed  up  one  cypress-studded  channel  in  Three 
Sisters  after  another,  looking  for  an  aluminum  tag  that  would  reveal 
the  magic  numbers.  Time  after  time  I  jumped  out  of  the  johnboat  at 
a  silvery  glint  and  waded  into  the  swamp's  thicketed  recesses  hoping 
to  see  the  Methuselah,  the  ancient  one.  I  found  a  lot  of  old  trees  that 
day,  but  I  never  did  find  BLK69. 

I  like  to  think  that  someday  I  will.  Maybe  it'll  be  the  same  day  that  I 
come  across  a  battered  old  canoe  with  wisps  of  rotted  mistletoe  inside. 

A  swamp  is  one  of  the  last  eastern  wildernesses  we're  likely  to  get 
lost  in,  a  worthy  place  for  our  terrors,  even  if  the  cypress  stumps  tell 
us  that  this  is  not  virgin  territory.  There's  something  timeless  about 
the  slap  of  blackwater  on  a  canoe  or  johnboat  hull,  the  swooping 
flight  of  pileated  woodpeckers  and  the  startled  cries  of  a  wood  duck. 
With  a  good  imagination,  they  can  fetch  you  back  to  a  time  when  the 
skies  were  full  of  geese,  when  the  streams  were  drinkable,  when  the 
woodlands  grew  over  with  giant  oaks  and  cypresses,  when  wild  tur- 
keys roamed  the  bottomlands  in  droves. 

Not  every  wetland  is  a  Black  River  swamp,  of  course.  And  not 
every  wetland  is  an  imaginative  lifeline  to  a  lost  way  of  life.  Some  you 
stand  in  and  you  don't  even  get  your  feet  wet.  You  hardly  know 
you're  in  a  wetland  but  you  are,  and  it's  tied  to  today,  doing  impor- 
tant things  invisibly — cleaning  our  water,  corralling  our  floods,  allow- 
ing polluted  sediments  to  settle  harmlessly,  providing  habitat  for  rare 
orchids  or  salamanders. 

Many  of  these  small  wetlands  are  gone  today — drained  and  filled 
and  exchanged  for  golf  courses,  shopping  malls  or  even  the  land  on 
which  our  houses  stand.  You  can't  find  many  of  these  wetlands  any 
more,  no  matter  how  hard  you  look.  Humans  are  sometimes  so  care- 
less, losing  things  of  value  instead  of  holding  onto  them.  Which  is 
why  so  many  are  doing  so  much  to  protect  the  ones  we  have  left. 

For  some  reason  this  ancient  cypress  swamp  along  the  Black  River 
has  survived  our  carelessness.  It's  done  it,  I  suppose,  by  being  hard  to 
find.  In  a  sense,  it's  survived  by  being  lost. 

It's  a  fate  that  many  of  us  could  only  wish  on  many  others  of  our 
vanishing  freshwater  wetlands.  0 
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From  Worthless  to  Wonderful 


Reviled  as  wastelands  since  the  beginning 
of  the  Republic,  wetlands  are  fast  being 
recognized  for  the  important  things  they  do. 

by  Vic  Venters 


In  the  slice  of  eastern  North  Carolina  I  call  home,  there  are  two 
large  pocosins  named  "Hell"  and  "Purgatory."  Try  as  I  may,  I  can- 
not locate  a  nearby  pocosin  named  "Heaven." 
These  damning  monikers  reflect  the  traditional  American  view  of 
wetlands  from  the  time  European  settlers  arrived  until  the  last  two 
decades.  Even  a  great  naturalist  like  John  J.  Audubon,  writing  in  the 
1840s,  described  the  South's  vast  bottomland  forests  as  "gloomy  and 
horrible"  swamps  haunted  by  "sultry"  and  "pestiferous"  odors. 

"Would  that  I  could  describe  the  extent  of  those  deep  morasses, 
overshadowed  by  millions  of  gigantic  dark  cypresses,"  he  wrote, 
"spreading  their  sturdy  moss-covered  branches  as  if  to  admonish 
intruding  man  to  pause  and  reflect  on  the  many  difficulties  which  he 
must  encounter,  should  he  persist  in  venturing  farther  into  their 
almost  inaccessible  recesses." 

Audubon  was  at  least  gothic  in  his  perceptions.  Most  of  his  19th- 
century  contemporaries  were  hardly  "admonished;"  mostly  they  were 
challenged  to  invade,  conquer  and  purify. 

The  "pestiferous"  swamps  were  the  harbingers  of  yellow  fever  and 
malaria,  after  all,  and  their  vast  expanses  contained  valuable  economic 
commodities — stands  of  prime  timber  or  rich  farmland.  The  key  to 
unlocking  rich  resources  and  improving  public  health  was  to  drain  and 
reclaim,  a  feat  often  possible  only  through  large-scale,  subsidized  public 
drainage  projects.  To  expedite  this  task,  special  drainage  district  stat- 
utes were  set  up  in  many  states  throughout  the  19th  century,  particu- 
larly after  the  Civil  War. 

In  addition  to  general  drainage,  several  types  of  wetlands  found  in 
North  Carolina  were  used  for  their  timber  resources.  Cypresses  were 
logged  from  bottomlands  and  swamps  throughout  eastern  North 
Carolina,  and  Atlantic  white  cedar,  also  known  as  juniper,  was  heavily 
logged  for  boat  building  and  shingling  supplies.  Longleaf  forests,  grow- 
ing on  wet  flats  and  savannas  as  well  as  on  the  uplands,  were  the  basis 
for  the  naval  stores  industry.  While  all  of  these  resources  are  renewable 
when  properly  managed,  they  were  unfortunately  exploited  at  rates 
that  were  unsustainable  and,  even  today,  North  Carolina  has  only 
fragmented,  remnant  examples  of  the  original  ecosystems. 

Although  the  burgeoning  conservation  movement  soon  recognized 
the  need  to  conserve  and  manage  the  nation's  forest  resources  for 
future  generations,  many  of  these  pioneers  of  the  environmental  move- 
ment continued  to  advocate  swamp  and  marsh  drainage  well  into  the 
20th  century.  According  to  William  B.  Meyer,  writing  in  an  article  in 
American  Heritage,  the  nation's  farmland  under  drainage  doubled 
between  1905  and  1910  and  again  between  1910  and  1920. 

Wetlands  only  began  to  be  appreciated  in  the  early  years  of  the 
20th  century — when  America's  seemingly  inexhaustible  populations 

of  waterfowl  began  to  show  signs 
of  exhaustion.  Heeding  these 
declines,  America's  sportsmen 
became  the  most  ardent  and 
influential  early  wetlands  advo- 
cates, recognizing  the  link  between 
declining  waterfowl  and  the  vast 
ditching  and  draining  of  potholes 
and  marshes  taking  place  on  the 
midwestern  prairies.  Waterfowl 
refuges  and  sanctuaries  began  to 


Once  universally  viewed  as 
worthless,  wetlarids  are  today 
widely  recognized  for  their  value 
to  humans  and  wildlife.  Swamp 
forests  (left)  are  particularly 
valuable  because  of  their  ability  to 
store  and  retard  flood  waters,  as 
well  as  prtwide  some  of  Mrrth 
Cardim's  finest  wildlife  habitat. 
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appear  slowly  in  the  teens  and 
70s.  By  the  1930s  conservationists 
like  Aldo  Leopold  and  avid  water  - 
fowlers  like  Joseph  Knapp  and  Jay 
"Ding"  Darling,  among  others, 
were  advocating  the  preservation 
of  mid  western  and  Canadian  wet- 
lands— or  at  least  those  that  were 
breeding  grounds  for  waterfowl. 

Wetlands  conservation  slowly 
gained  ground  in  the  1930s  as 
groups  such  as  the  More  Game 
Birds  in  America  Foundation — 
the  precursor  to  the  wetlands  con- 
servation group  Ducks  Unlimited — 
advocated  conservation  of  wet- 
lands, particularly  those  used  by 
waterfowl  and  other  fish  and  game 
species.  The  federal  Duck  Stamp 
program,  launched  in  1937,  estab- 
lished a  permanent  funding  source 
for  the  acquisition  of  federal 
wildlife  refuges,  many  of  them  wetlands.  Wider  recognition  of  other 
wetland  benefits,  such  as  water-quality  improvement  and  water 
regulation,  were  not  far  behind. 

Ironically,  the  era  between  the  Depression  and  the  1970s  was  marked 
by  two  contradictory  trends.  Biologists  and  progressive  soil  and  water 
conservationists  increasingly  recognized  the  importance  of  wetlands 
to  water  quality,  flood  control  and  many  species  of  wildlife.  At  the 
same  time,  numerous  state  and  federal  agencies  were  encouraging  and 
subsidizing  the  continued  conversion  of  wetlands,  often  for  agricultural 
purposes.  As  technology  improved  during  that  era,  the  ability  to  drain 
and  convert  wetlands  increased.  Between  the  1950s  and  the  1970s, 
wetlands  were  converted  at  about  500,000  acres  per  annum. 

Since  the  1970s  and  '80s,  the  wheel  has  turned  full  circle.  Wetlands 
conversion  has  slowed,  though  not  stopped.  Whereas  government 
once  paid  and  encouraged  citizens  to  drain  wetlands,  it  now  discour- 
ages these  conversions  by  means  of  regulations.  There  is  not,  however, 
a  larger  public  consensus  on  what  types  of  wetlands  should  be  pro- 
tected, how  stringently  they  should  be  protected  or  who  should  bear 
the  financial  burden  of  protecting  them. 

After  several  decades  of  study,  wetlands  are  now  recognized  as  some 
of  the  nation's  most  productive  wildlife  habitat  areas,  providing  critical 
habitat  for  over  150  bird  species  and  200  fish  species.  They  provide 
nursery  areas  for  much  of  the  finfish  and  shellfish  that  Americans  con- 
sume. Without  wetlands,  there  would  be  no  grand  spectacle  of  water- 
fowl in  autumn.  Wetlands  help  filter  pollution  and  sediments  from 
surface  water,  help  control  erosion  along  watersheds,  help  regulate  the 
climate  by  storing  carbon  dioxide  as  peat.  Without  wetlands,  floods 
would  be  larger  and  more  destructive  and  our  drinking  water  dirtier. 

Of  course,  the  above  statements  must  be  qualified.  Not  all  wet- 
lands perform  the  same  functions.  There  are  many  types  of  wetlands, 
and  each  type  has  different  values  to  the  environment.  A  pocosin,  for 
instance,  produces  no  waterfowl  and  harbors  few  endangered  species. 
But  a  large  undisturbed  pocosin  may  serve  as  a  prime  black  bear 
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Estuarine  wetlands  on  the 

coast  provide  much  of  the  breed- 
ing habitat  needed  by  sought- 
after  finfish  and  shellfish.  Fresh- 
water wetlands  are  likewise 
important  to  many  of  these  spe- 
cies because  they  affect  water 
quality  in  rivers  and  streams 
feeding  into  coastal  sounds. 


refuge  and  may  promote  better 
water  quality  in  adjacent  rivers 
and  sounds. 

The  very  concept  of  wetlands' 
having  "values"  implies  a  worth  to 
human  society — financial,  recre- 
ational, aesthetic,  environmental 
and/or  social.  Take  wildlife  values. 
Wetlands  are  some  of  the  most 
critical  wildlife  habitat  left  in 
America.  And  their  value  to  wild- 
life, in  turn,  makes  these  same  wetlands  valuable  to  humans. 

According  to  a  1991  study  conducted  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  35  million  recreational  anglers  spent  more  than  $18  billion 
fishing  for  freshwater  and  saltwater  species  that  depend  on  wetlands 
for  part  of  their  life  cycle.  About  18  million  hunters  pursued  waterfowl, 
migratory  birds  and  other  wildlife  species  associated  with  wetlands, 
spending  more  than  $2.2  billion  directly.  When  indirect  economic 
benefits  are  taken  into  consideration,  the  total  rises  to  $6.3  billion. 
Another  30  million  Americans  participated  in  wildlife  watching,  and 
many  of  the  animals  they  observed  are  linked  with  wetlands  habitats. 
According  to  an  Audubon  Society  report,  direct  expenditures  linked 
to  wetlands-related  wildlife  recreation — hunting,  fishing  and  observa- 
tion— were  $22.8  billion  in  1991 ,  and  when  indirect  economic  impacts 
are  considered  that  estimate  rises  to  $65  billion  per  annum.  By  these 
estimates,  more  than  750,000  Americans  depend  on  wetlands  for  at 
least  some  employment  related  to  wildlife  recreation. 

In  the  mid- Atlantic  region  alone,  hunters  spent  between  $112 
and  $181  million  in  1991  on  hunting  wetlands-dependent  species  or 
on  hunting  in  wetlands.  Waterfowl  leases  in  wetlands  consistently 
bring  the  highest  returns  of  any  type  of  leased  hunting  land,  with  top 
locations  commanding  up  to  $300  per  acre.  Bottomland  hardwood 
forests  are  another  prime  source  of  lease  income  and  can  fetch  from 
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$12  to  $30  per  acre,  according 
to  one  study. 

Money  aside,  wetlands  have 
played  and  continue  to  play  a  vital 
part  in  North  Carolina's  sporting 
heritage.  Bottomland  hardwood 
forests,  for  example,  provide  some 
of  North  Carolina's  most  fertile 
and  productive  hunting  grounds. 
The  Roanoke  River  bottomlands, 
in  particular,  provide  the  best  deer 
and  waterfowl  wintering  habitat  in 
the  state.  Waterfowl,  white-tailed 
deer,  black  bear,  raccoons  and  opos- 
sums, wild  turkey,  rabbits  and  wood- 
cock all  live  and  feed  in  the  bot- 
tomland's food-rich  environment. 

Because  of  the  richness  of 
aquatic  life  found  in  their  shallow  weedy  waters,  freshwater  marshes 
are  another  type  of  wetland  that  is  extremely  important  for  waterfowl. 
While  there  are  no  prairie  potholes  in  North  Carolina,  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  migratory  waterfowl  that  winter  in-state  are  born  in  the 
northern  pothole  regions. 

Of  course,  wetlands  provide  critical  habitat  to  wildlife  other  than 
popular  fish  and  game  species.  Bottomland  hardwood  forests,  for  exam- 
ple, provide  superb  habitat  for  a  variety  of  nongame  species,  particu- 
larly songbirds,  hawks  and  owls,  and  many  reptiles  and  amphibians. 
When  forested  bottomlands  flood  periodically,  they  provide  nursery 
areas  for  anadromous  fish  species  such  as  herring  and  shad.  Forested 
tracts  that  follow  rivers  or  streams  also  provide  travel  corridors  for 
many  species,  and  they  are  particularly  valuable  in  otherwise  devel- 
oped urban  areas. 

Seasonal  wetlands,  such  as  Carolina  bays  and  temporary  pools  in 
bottomland  hardwood  forests,  provide  critical  breeding  habitat  for 
many  types  of  amphibians  because  their  fish-free  waters  allow  the  eggs 
and  aquatic  young  to  survive.  Wetland  seeps,  which  remain  moist 
year-round,  also  provide  important  habitat  for  amphibians,  especially 
during  hot  dry  weather. 

Undisturbed  mountain  bogs  are  rich  in  both  rare  plants  and  ani- 
mals, including  the  bog  turtle  and  relict  plant  species  left  from  the  last 
ice  age.  In  addition  to  protecting  water  quality,  mast -producing  hard- 
woods found  near  headwater  forests  provide  ample  food  and  cover  for 
a  variety  of  game  and  non-game  wildlife. 

Acre  for  acre,  pocosins  are  generally  considered  to  be  poor  in  bio- 
logical diversity  and  relatively  poor  in  game  species.  However,  because 

of  their  size  and  the  nature  of 
their  thick  cover,  pocosins  can  be 
valuable  as  refuges  to  species  such 
as  black  bear  and  deer. 

Many  endangered  species 
depend  on  wetlands.  One  in 
three  of  the  nation's  federally 
listed  endangered  plants  or  ani- 
mals depends  on  wetlands.  In 
North  Carolina,  the  N.C.  Natu- 


Waterfowl  hunters  were  the 
first  Americans  to  recognize 
the  impcrrtance  of  wetlands. 
Their  picmeering  conservation 
efforts  in  the  first  half  of  the 
century  were  critical  to  chang- 
ing national  attitudes  about 
the  worth  of  wetlands. 


Wetlands  provide  the  critical 
habitat  that  supports  many  spe- 
cies of  wildlife  that  are  utilized 
or  enjoyed  by  humans.  Each 
year,  for  instance,  recreational 
anglers  sperid  billions  of  dollars 
fishing  for  species  that  depend 
on  certain  wetlands  for  part  of 
their  life  cycle,  thereby  providing 
employment  and  other  eco- 
nomic benefit  to  thousands. 


ral  Heritage  Program  estimates  that 
70  percent  of  the  state's  plants 
and  animals  on  rare,  special  con- 
cern, threatened  or  endangered 
species  lists  are  linked  to  wetlands 
habitat.  Among  the  more  notable 
endangered  species  found  in  North 
Carolina  wetlands  is  the  red- 
cockaded  woodpecker,  a  denizen 
not  only  of  upland  longleaf  pine 
forests  but  also  of  wet  pine  flats. 
The  Venus's-flytrap  is  located  in 
pine  savannas  and  other  wetlands 
within  a  75 -mile  radius  of  Wilm- 
ington. Bog  turtles  are  found  in  mountain  bogs  and  wet  meadows  in 
the  Mountain  region. 

If  their  value  to  waterfowl  and  other  wildlife  paved  the  way  for 
America's  appreciation  of  wetlands,  their  contribution  to  preserving 
water  quality  may  have  saved  them.  Depending  on  the  type,  wetlands 
are  nature's  great  purifiers  and  protectors  of  both  groundwater  and 
surface  water — the  clean  water  that  we  depend  on  for  drinking  and 
other  human  uses.  Some  wetlands  are  also  particularly  valuable  for 
water  storage  and,  consequently,  flood  control.  A  related  function  is 
shoreline  stabilization — that  is,  the  retention  of  soil  and  vegetation 
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FROM  WORTHLESS  TO  WONDERFUL 


The  nation's  remaining  wet- 
lands save  billions  in  flood-con- 
trol costs.  Undisturbed  bottom- 
land hardwood  forests  are  espe- 
cially important  in  water  stor- 
age and  shoreline  stabilization, 
especially  in  urban  areas  where 
runoff  can  be  severe. 


along  streams,  rivers,  lakes  and 
other  bodies  of  water. 

The  Audubon  Society  con- 
servatively estimates  that  this 
wetlands  function  saves  $1.6  bil- 
lion per  annum  in  water-quality 
protection  nationwide.  Accord- 
ing to  their  estimates,  if  the 
nation's  remaining  wetlands 
were  destroyed,  flood-control 
costs  could  range  from  $7.7  billion  to  almost  $31  billion  per  year. 

The  ability  of  wetlands  to  filter  or  remove  pollutants  from  water 
depends  on  the  type  of  wetland  involved,  its  location  in  relation  to 
a  body  of  water,  its  hydrology  and  the  type  and  amount  of  plant 
cover  growing  on  it.  Moreover,  local  topography  plays  a  tremendous 
role  in  a  wetland's  ability  to  store  water.  For  example,  a  wetland 
located  in  a  gently  sloping  landscape  can  store  water  more  effectively 
than  one  on  steep  terrain. 

Not  all  wetlands  are  as  effective  in  their  respective  functions  as 
others.  A  small  pocosin,  for  instance,  located  far  from  a  stream,  shows 
little  capacity  for  water  storage  or  flood  control.  On  the  other  hand, 
undisturbed  headwater  forests  and  bottomland  hardwood  forests  can 
be  among  the  most  valuable  and  effective  wetlands  for  water  storage, 
flood  control,  shoreline  stabilization  and  pollutant  removal.  As  water 
slowly  filters  through  the  woody  plants  and  their  roots,  sediments, 
nutrients,  heavy  metals  and  other  pollutants  settle  out.  Fluctuating 
water  levels  and  bacteria  in  hardwood  forests  help  convert  nitrogen 
to  a  gaseous  form,  allowing  it  to  escape  via  the  atmosphere,  and  phos- 
phorus is  also  retained  in  riverine  wetlands  while  they  are  flooded. 

The  dense  vegetation  associated  with  headwater  forests  can  be 
extremely  important  in  regulating  water  quality,  particularly  by  remov- 
ing sediments  and  nutrients  from  the  water  flow.  Headwater  wetlands 
are  also  some  of  the  most  important  types  for  storing  water  and  hold- 
ing back  floodwaters.  One  recent  study  indicated  that  flood  peaks 
were  80  percent  lower  in  watersheds  that  had  at  least  40  percent  lake 
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and  wetland  areas  in  them  than  in  basins  without  them.  Bog  forests 
also  help  stabilize  shorelines  along  headwater  streams  in  the  moun- 
tains, preventing  or  retarding  erosion. 

The  condition  that  wetlands  are  in  is  also  extremely  important  for 
flood  control.  Trees,  shrubs  and  other  vegetation  in  undisturbed  or  rela- 
tively undisturbed  wetlands  slow  flood  waters  far  better  than  is  possi- 
ble in  those  without  thick  vegetation.  In  urban  areas  or  other  disturbed 
watersheds,  surviving  bottomland  hardwood  forests  or  headwater  for- 
ests can  be  extremely  valuable  to  shoreline  stabilization  because  they 
help  slow  and  contain  sudden  water  flows  from  urban  runoff.  They 
also  take  on  greater  importance  in 
filtering  out  larger  sediment  loads 
and  other  pollutants. 

Because  of  their  vast  cover- 
age in  eastern  North  Carolina, 
wet  pine  flats  store  tremendous 
amounts  of  rainwater,  allowing 
the  water  to  slowly  percolate  into 
streams  and  other  surface  water. 
Carolina  bays  also  have  the  ability 
to  store  surface  water  and  release 
it  slowly  into  the  soil.  Large  poco- 
sins  can  perform  the  same  function. 

Though  they  are  valued  today 
for  far  more  than  the  commodi- 


In  addition  to  providing  prime 
hunting  and  fishing  grounds, 
wildlife  photographers,  canoers, 
birdwatchers  and  hikers  enjoy 
wetlands  and  their  wildlife. 
Without  wetlands,  many  spe- 
cies of  wildlife  would  disappear 
altogether  from  North  America. 
Reptiles  and  amphibians,  like 
this  southern  leopard  frog 
(below),  are  especially  depend- 
ent on  wetlands  and  related 
aquatic  habitat. 


PI  KKH  KlIAMI'U  K 


ties  they  supply,  wetlands  still  grow 
and  produce  extremely  valuable 
timber.  The  rich  soil  of  bottom- 
lands makes  for  productive  tim- 
berland,  while  artificially  regen- 
erated wet  flats,  pine  savannas 
and  high  pocosins  are  also  excel- 
lent timber -growing  areas.  Of 
course,  when  timber  and  other 
vegetation  are  removed,  a  wet- 
land's  ecological  values  will  often 
be  altered — if  not  always  perma- 
nently, then  sometimes  for  decades. 
Values  and  functions  are  perma- 
nently altered  when  wetlands  are 
converted  or  destroyed  by  drain- 
ing, filling  and  development. 

It  is  how  Americans  use  wet- 
lands that  has  become  so  contro- 
versial, particularly  since  then- 
Vice  President  George  Bush 
pledged  a  no-net-loss-of-wet- 
lands  policy  in  his  campaign  for 
election  in  1988.  Many  wetlands 
advocates  argue  that  wetlands 
are  too  valuable  to  society  to 
allow  their  continued  conver- 
sion. While  all  but  the  most 
unreconstructed  now  agree  that 
at  least  some  types  of  wetlands 


perform  critical  functions  for  human  society  and  wildlife,  no  one 
agrees  on  who  should  pay  to  protect  them. 

Private  property  advocates  point  to  the  U.S.  Constitution,  which  states 
that  when  private  property  is  "taken"  by  the  government  for  public  use 
or  benefits,  then  just  compensation  must  be  paid  to  the  owner.  If  wet- 
lands regulations  are  ruled  a  taking,  then  the  financial  costs  of  protect- 
ing wetlands  on  a  national  basis  could  be  enormous,  more  than  society 
would  be  willing  to  pay.  Many  environmental  advocates,  on  the  other 
hand,  argue  that  wetlands  regulations  do  not  constitute  a  taking. 

The  issue  remains  hotly  debated  and  may  soon  be  decided  in  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court — although 
it's  hard  to  believe  the  contro- 
versy will  abate  for  long.  "We 
have  moved  from  a  calm,  if  mis- 
taken, confidence  in  the  har- 
mony of  all  interests  in  drainage 
to  what  is  hard  not  to  describe  as 
a  swamp  of  uncertainty,"  writes 
William  B.  Meyer.  "Is  the  larger 
public  entitled  to  the  benefits  of 
wetlands  at  the  expense  solely 
of  those  unlucky  enough  to  be 
holding  them  on  the  day  of 
regulation?  Or,  conversely,  can 
those  owners  drain  or  fill  at  the 
expense  of  others?" 

Society's  answers  to  those 
questions  will  not  come  easily 
nor  will  the  solutions  be  cheap — 
regardless  of  the  outcome.  0 


You  Make  a  Difference! 

Your  donations  to 
the  Nongame  and 
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Endangered  Wildlife  Fund, 

N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 

Commission,  512  N.  Salisbury 

St.,  Raleigh,  N.C.  27604- 
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A  WETLANDS  SAMPLER 


Mountain  Bog 


The  bog  turtle  is  the  smallest 
of  the  state's  turtle  species. 

ILLUSTRATION  BY  JEANNE  BEURY 


\\Jfl\at  is  a  mountain  bog? 

W  Mountain  bogs  are  generally  small  (typically  less  than  5  acres),  sometimes  shrubby  wetlands  with 
saturated  soils  blanketed  with  hummocks  of  sphagnum  moss.  Many  mountain  bogs  are  open  and  fern 
covered,  and  their  spongy  sphagnum  layers  make  them  look  like  the  quaking  bogs  of  the  northern  states. 
Other  bogs  are  more  densely  populated  with  shrub  thickets  of  rhododendron,  alder  and  meadowsweet. 
Bogs  occur  sporadically  throughout  the  Mountains,  although  they  may  have  once  been  larger  and  more 
common.  They  are  fed  by  groundwater,  whereas  fens,  a  bog  variation,  are  fed  by  surface  water  seeping  into 
them  from  above.  Humans  have  drained  many  bogs  over  the  years,  but  many  bogs  may  also  be  drying  out 
naturally  as  a  result  of  thousands  of  years  of  changing  climate. 

How  are  mountain  bogs  created? 

Mountain  bogs  are  created  when  more  water  enters  low  areas  than  exits.  Flatland  below  slopes  is  likely 
bog  territory.  Beavers  may  well  have  played  an  important  role  in  forming  mountain  bogs,  although  fire, 
grazing  by  native  herd  animals  and  clearing  by  Native  Americans  may  have  also  been  factors.  In  the  water- 
logged and  oxygen-deprived  environment  of  a  bog,  decomposition  slows  down.  Leaves,  branches  and  other 
partially  decayed  organic  matter  build  up  over  time,  resulting  in  accumulating  layers  of  peat.  Sphagnum 
grows  wherever  drainage  is  poor,  providing  a  physical  base  on  which  other  plants  can  grow  and  also  main- 
taining the  wetness  by  absorbing  great  quantities  of  water. 

What  unique  species  are  found  in  mountain  bogs? 

Mountain  bogs  host  colorful  displays  of  many  native  plants,  including  such  rare  and  showy  species  as 
Gray's  lily  and  several  types  of  wild  orchids.  In  some  bogs,  you  can  find  the  federally  endangered  mountain 
sweet  pitcher  plant,  known  from  only  a  few  counties  in  North  Carolina. 

Among  the  wildlife  found  in  mountain  bogs,  the  diminutive  bog  turtle  is  most  closely  tied  to  this  habi- 
tat. This  rare  turtle  with  orange  blotches  on  each  side  of  its  head  is  North  Carolina's  smallest  turtle,  which 
partially  accounts  for  its  popularity  in  the  pet  trade  both  here  and  abroad.  It  is  listed  by  the  state  as  a 
threatened  species.  Three  other  wildlife  species — the  four-toed  salamander,  bog  lemming  and  water 
shrew — are  also  associated  with  these  habitats. 

Why  are  mountain  bogs  important  ? 

Like  many  wetlands,  bogs  act  as  a  filter  system,  helping  to  purify  water  supplies  by  absorbing  pollutants 
from  runoff.  Floodwaters  may  also  be  slowed  by  some  bogs,  helping  to  control  flooding.  But  it's  mostly  as 
habitat  for  a  variety  of  plants  and  animals,  both  common  and  rare,  that  mountain  bogs  find  their  chief 
function.  Many  common  wildlife  species  such  as  mink,  muskrat,  raccoon  and  beaver  are  found  here.  So  are 
game  birds  such  as  rails,  woodcock  and  even  waterfowl.  Migrating  songbirds  use  these  bogs  extensively,  and 

in  spring  they  are  important  breeding  habitat 


for  many  birds. 

Visit  a  mountain  bog 
•Nantahala  National  Forest,  Nantahala 
River  Wetlands.  From  Franklin,  drive  west 
on  U.S.  Highway  64.  Turn  south  on  USFS 
67.  Between  67  and  the  Nantahala 
River  immediately  upstream  and  down- 
stream of  Standing  Indian  Campground 
and  in  Whiteoak  Bottoms.  Telephone:  (704)  524-6441. 
Pisgah  National  Forest,  Pink  Bed  Bogs.  From  Brevard, 
drive  north  on  U.S.  276  past  the  Cradle  of  Forestry  in 
America.  Turn  east  on  USFS  1206.  East  and  south 
of  1206.  Telephone:  (704)  877-3350. 
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Landscape  note:  Mountain  bogs  are  small,  wet  and  shrubby  depressioris  often  found  just  below  a  slope. 
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This  mountain  bog  at  the 

Nature  Conservancy's  Panther- 
town  Preserve  is  larger  than 
many  bogs.  Most  are  small, 
and  the  number  is  declining. 
There  may  be  fewer  than  500 
total  acres  of  mountain  bogs. 


JACK  DERM1D 


Rare  orchids  like  this 
dragonsmouth  ( Arethusa 
hulbosa)  can  be  found  in 
many  mountain  bogs.  The  wet, 
acidic  soils  host  a  variety  of 
rare  plants. 


A  WETLANDS  SAMPLER 


Freshwater  Marsh 


A  least  bittern  tries  to  blend 
in  among  the  cattails  of  a 
freshwater  marsh  (above). 
Water  lilies  (below)  are  com- 
mon in  the  deeper  portions 
of  a  freshwater  marsh. 

ILLUSTRATION  BY  JEANNE  BEURY 


What  is  a  freshwater  marsh! 
When  you  see  an  open  pond  fringed  by  cattail  plants  with  their  brown  seed  heads,  you 
know  you're  looking  at  a  freshwater  marsh.  Cattails  and  sedges  are  some  of  the  indicator  species 
for  this  wetland  type,  which  occurs  wherever  there  is  standing  water  nearly  year-round,  typically 
behind  beaver  dams  and  where  streams  enter  ponds  and  reservoirs.  Some  freshwater  marshes  are 
quite  small,  while  others  occupy  many  acres.  They  occur  throughout  the  state,  although  they  are 
rare  in  the  Mountains. 

How  are  freshwater  marshes  created? 

Low  spots  on  the  landscape  are  the  secret  to  the  formation  of  freshwater  marshes.  They  fill  with 
water,  encouraging  the  growth  of  various  plants  that  tolerate  wet  soils.  Beavers  are  also  architects  of 
freshwater  marshes,  cutting  down  trees  and  building  dams  to  raise  the  water  level.  The  high  water  level 
kills  the  trees,  giving  the  marsh  its  characteristic  open  look.  Typically  freshwater  marshes  are  temporary 
wetlands.  Depending  on  where  they  occur  and  how  large  they  are,  these  marshes  may  gradually  fill  as 
sediments  are  imported  by  upstream  creeks.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  some  may  disappear,  while 
others  may  persist  longer. 

What  unique  species  are  found  in  freshwater  marshes? 

Generally  speaking,  freshwater  marshes  are  not  well  known  for  their  unique  plant  or  wildlife  species. 
One  interesting  plant  is  the  cattail,  whose  seed  head  contains  hundreds  of  thousands  of  seeds  and  is  some- 
times called  a  "punk."  The  seeds  are  dispersed  by  the  wind  or  become  attached  to  the  feathers  and  feet  of 
ducks  and  other  wildlife  and  dropped  away  from  the  parent  plant.  Water  lilies,  duckweed,  dewberries,  alli- 
gator weeds  and  a  variety  of  bulrushes  and  sedges  also  occur  in  these  marshes. 

Probably  the  most  unique  wildlife  species  to  occur  in  freshwater  marshes  is  the  American  alligator, 
often  a  common  resident  of  marshes  south  of  Dare  County.  Trees  killed  by  the  ponded  water  become 
condominiums  for  woodpeckers  and  owls,  and  the  marsh  water  shelters  a  menagerie  of  fish,  reptiles  and 
amphibians,  fur -bearing  creatures  such  as  muskrats  and  minks,  and  many  types  of  waterfowl.  In  winter 
especially,  marshes  shelter  ducks  by  the  hundreds.  Muskrats  build  their  houses  by  harvesting  stacks  of 
marsh  grasses  and  sedges  and  piling  them  on  a  mud  foundation.  Waterfowl  especially  need  freshwater 
marshes  as  winter  habitat. 

Why  are  freshwater  marshes  important? 

When  freshwater  marshes  are  permanently  flooded,  many  plants  and  animals  feed  and  shelter  in  them. 
But  they  also  store  excess  waters  in  times  of  flooding  and  filter  out  sediments  and  nutrients.  As  polluted 
sediments  from  upstream  enter  the  marsh,  they  settle  to  the  bottom  as  the  water  slows  down.  Physical  and 
biotic  mechanisms  remove  nutrients  from  the  water,  thus  reducing  the  growth  of  oxygen-robbing  algae  in 
our  estuaries  and  lakes. 


Visit  a  freshwater  marsh 
•Goose  Creek  State  Park.  From  Washington,  drive  east  on  U.S.  Highway  264.  Turn  south  on 
Camp  Leach  Road  to  park.  Boardwalks  and  trail.  Telephone:  (919)  923-2191. 
•Durant  Nature  Park.  From  Raleigh,  drive  US  1  north  about  6  miles.  Follow  signs  to 

Durant  Nature  Park.  Use  north  entrance.  Follow  trail  map  to 
beaver  pond,  about  1  mile.  Telephone:  (919)  831-6640 
•Nantahala  National  Forest,  Nantahala  River  Wet- 
lands, Macon  County.  From  Franklin  drive  west  on 
U.S.  Highway  64.  Turn  south  on  USFS  67. 
Between  67  and  the  Nantahala  River 
^        immediately  upstream  and  downstream 
of  Standing  Indian  Campground. 
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Landscape  note:  Freshwater  marshes  are  open  wetlands,  often  with  dead  trees,  formed  by  ponded  water. 
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EUGENE  ULSTER 


A  cattail  marsh  is  a  familiar 
type  of  freshwater  marsh, 
fyrmed  in  low  depressions  on 
the  lartdscape  where  water 
gathers.  Most  marshes  are  open 
artd  treeless. 
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A  WETLANDS  SAMPLER 


Headwater  Forests 


A  heavy  growth  of  cane 
grows  in  the  wet  areas  of  a 
headwater  forest.  Rainfall  and 
water  trickling  down  innu- 
merable slopes  saturate  the  soil 
below.  These  nondescript  wet- 
lands trap  sediments  and  filter 
out  many  pollutants  before 
they  enter  rivers  and  streams. 


LAWRENCE  S  EARLEY 


What  is  a  headwater  forest? 
A  headwater  forest  wetland  develops  in  the  upper  portions  of  drainage  basins  where  streams  first  begin 
to  form.  In  some  parts  of  the  state,  it  may  look  like  a  bottomland  hardwood  forest,  with  rich  and  diverse 
layers  of  trees,  shrubs  and  wildflowers.  Many  headwater  areas,  however,  are  small  and  nondescript  and  have 
few  of  the  picturesque  qualities  of  other  wetland  types.  Headwater  forests  are  most  numerous  in  the  Coastal 
Plain,  but  they  are  also  common  in  the  Piedmont  and  Mountains,  where  few  other  wetlands  remain. 

How  are  headwater  forests  created! 

Headwater  forests  show  up  wherever  streams  and  creeks  begin,  and  with  thousands  of  streams  and 
creeks  in  North  Carolina,  this  wetland  is  one  of  our  most  numerous — and  least  understood — types.  These 
wetlands  are  formed  by  rainfall  and  by  water  that  runs  down  the  surface  of  upland  slopes.  The  surface  flow 
is  not  large  enough  to  form  a  distinct  channel  but  is  enough  to  make  the  soils  wet  and  host  a  spirited  tangle 
of  wetland  vegetation.  The  difference  between  a  bottomland  hardwood  forest  and  a  headwater  forest  lies  in 
where  each  wetland  gets  its  water.  Bottomlands  are  formed  by  flooding  rivers.  Headwater  forests  are  satu- 
rated by  rainfall  and  by  water  running  down  the  slopes  from  surrounding  areas. 

What  unique  species  are  found  in  headwater  forests? 

Headwater  forests  are  not  particularly  rich  in  rare  or  endangered  plant  or  wildlife  species,  but  in  heavily 
developed  areas  of  the  state  they  provide  badly  needed  food  and  water  for  dispersed  wildlife  populations. 
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Landscape  note:  Headwater  forests  are  farmed  by  runoff  from  slopes  lying  in  the  upper  reaches  of  creeks  and  river  systems. 
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Many  of  the  mast -bearing  trees  provide  acorns  for  deer,  and  other 
fruit-  and  nut -bearing  plants  also  offer  food  for  a  wide  variety  of 
animals.  These  wetlands  are  important  travel  corridors  for  many 
species.  Common  animals  such  as  songbirds,  gray  squirrels,  rabbits, 
raccoons,  opossums  and  deer  use  these  headwater  forests,  and  in 
some  of  these  headwater  areas,  seasonal  ponds  provide  important 
habitat  for  breeding  adults  and  larval  forms  of  amphibians. 

Why  are  headwater  forests  important? 

Wetlands  in  the  upper  reaches  of  drainage  systems  have  the 
greatest  effect  on  water  quality  of  all  wetlands.  And  since  small 
streams  comprise  most  of  the  total  stream  length 
within  a  watershed,  these  areas  intercept  the 
greatest  proportion  of  eroded  sediments  from 
uplands  before  they  reach  waters  downstream. 

The  key  characteristic  of  the  headwater 
forests  is  the  slow  movement  of  water  down  the 
slopes,  enabling  certain  microbial  activities  to 
take  place  on  the  sediments.  Ironically,  the  more 
development  there  is  in  the  headwater  areas  of 
our  streams,  the  more  we  need  forests  as  water 
purifiers.  But  housing  projects  and  other 
developments  often  reach  into  the  headwaters, 
concentrating  runoff  from  paved  surfaces  and 
hindering  water  purification.  The  position  of  these 
forests  in  the  upper  reaches  of  watersheds,  their  length 
within  a  watershed,  the  dense  vegetation  that  grows 
there  and  the  fluctuating  hydrology  enable  these 
wetlands  to  retain  sediments  and  filter  out  nutrients  and 
other  pollutants  before  they  are  carried  into  larger  bodies 
of  water. 

Visit  a  headwater  forest 
•Bladen  Lakes  State  Forest,  Turnbull  Creek  Swamp. 
From  Elizabethtown,  drive  north  on  U.S.  701/41/242. 
Continue  straight  on  Bladen  County  242.  Bear  left 
to  Bladen  County  5.  Road  runs  parallel  to  Turnbull 
Creek,  with  USFS  roads  extending  toward  creek. 
Telephone:  (910)  588-4964. 


Atamasco  lilies  bloom  in 
the  wet  soils  of  a  headwater 
forest.  These  wetlands  are  not 
valued  for  their  biological 
diversity  as  much  as  for  their 
effects  on  water  quality.  They 
filter  pollutants  and  sedimeiu 
from  waterways. 


The  white -tailed  deer 
(below)  is  one  of  many 
wildlife  species  that  uses 
headwater  forests  as 
travel  corridors. 


KEN  TAYLOR 
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A  WETLANDS  SAMPLER 


Savanna  and  Pocosin 


The  dense  evergreen  growth 
ofpocosins  offers  shelter  and 
seasonal  food  supplies  for 
black  bears. 

ILLUSTRATION  BY  JEANNE  BEURY 


What  are  savannas  and  pocosins? 
Savannas  and  pocosins  are  two  very  different  kinds  of  wetlands  that  are  often  found  adjacent  to 
each  other.  Savannas  are  grassy,  herb-rich  and  flat  lands  with  a  sparse  cover  of  mostly  longleaf  pine  trees. 
Their  open  and  parklike  terrain  makes  them  relatively  easy  to  walk  through,  and  their  mineral  soils  are 
more  fertile  than  pocosins.  Pocosins  are  vast  areas  densely  vegetated  with  a  low -growing  jungle  of  ever- 
green shrubs  and  vines  under  a  few  stunted  pond  pines.  Their  soils  are  organic  and  acidic.  Savannas  and 
pocosins  are  found  only  in  the  Coastal  Plain. 

How  are  savannas  and  pocosins  created? 

The  origins  of  pocosins  are  poorly  understood.  Pocosins  are  today  found  between  major  rivers  in  the 
Coastal  Plain,  prompting  some  to  theorize  that  as  the  seas  began  to  rise  8,000  to  10,000  years  ago,  the  fast- 
moving  rivers  slowed,  spread  out  and  deposited  loads  of  sediment  in  these  interstream  areas.  Aquatic  vege- 
tation began  to  grow  and  organic  debris  accumulated  and  blocked  drainage.  The  wet  soils  prevented  rapid 
decomposition,  and  thick  layers  of  peat  developed. 

The  open  savannas  originated  in  the  fires  that  were  a  natural  and  frequent  part  of  Coastal  Plain  life. 
The  plentiful  grasses  and  pine  needles  fueled  lightning-ignited  fires  that  the  longleaf  pines  not  only  could 
tolerate  but  even  required  for  their  survival.  Fire,  though  at  different  intervals,  is  necessary  today  to  main- 
tain both  savanna  and  pocosin. 

What  unique  species  occur  in  savannas  and  pocosins? 

Pocosins  are  not  important  repositories  of  rare  or  endangered  species,  although  many  songbirds  are 
found  in  nonalluvial  swamp  forests.  One  interesting  species  found  here  is  the  pond  pine,  whose  serotinous 
cone  releases  its  seeds  generally  only  in  the  presence  of  a  fire's  heat.  That  is  the  pond  pine's  way  of  ensur- 
ing that  its  seed  finds  a  cleared  bed.  Black  bears  find  cover  and  food  in  the  extensive  pocosins  of  the 
Coastal  Plain. 

Savannas  are  most  important  for  their  plant  and  wildlife  diversity.  They  host  many  common  wildlife  spe- 
cies, such  as  bobwhite  and  white-tailed  deer,  and  several  rare  animal  species  are  found  here  as  well,  includ- 
ing the  red-cockaded  woodpecker,  the  fox  squirrel,  the  mimic  glass  lizard  and  the  Carolina  gopher  frog. 
About  50  plant  species  have  been  found  in  a  square  meter  of  a  longleaf  pine  savanna,  making  it  the 
most  diverse  plant  community  in  North  America  at  that  scale. 

The  edge,  or  "ecotone,"  between  the  savannas  and  the  pocosins  is  where  the  most 
plant  and  animal  rarities  are  found.  Here's  where  the  curious  Venus's-flytrap  lives,  and  the 
endangered  rough-leaf  loosestrife,  both  of  which  are  endemic  to  small  areas  of  North  and 
South  Carolina.  The  pine  barrens  tree  frog  is  found  here  and  so  is  the  eastern  glass  lizard. 

Why  are  savannas  and  pocosins  important? 

Both  pocosins  and  savannas  have  been  heavily  modified  by  human  needs.  Both 
are  critical  parts  of  the  state's  natural  heritage,  for  different  reasons.  Savannas  are 
important  for  their  diversity  of  plants  and  wildlife  species.  Though  pocosins  offer 
wildlife  seasonally  important  food,  their  chief  function  is  to  absorb  excess  rain- 
water. By  releasing  it  slowly,  especially  in  areas  that  are  adjacent  to  estuaries, 
pocosins  maintain  healthy  proportions  of  salt  and  fresh  water  in  the  sounds 
that  are  so  necessary  for  young  fish  and  shellfish. 

Visit  a  savanna  and  pocosin 
•Croatan  National  Forest.  From  Pollocksville,  follow  58S  to 
Cape  Carteret.  Turn  left  on  Highway  24E,  4  miles  to  Forest 
Service  Road  123  (Pringle  Rd.).  Turn  left  and  follow  to 
intersection  with  Millis  Road.  Millis  Road  Savanna  is  on  right. 
Telephone:  (919)  638-5628. 
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Habitat  for  Fish  and  Wildlife 

Bottomland  hardwood  forests,  freshwater 
marshes,  mountain  bogs  and  other  wetlands  are  good 
places  to  find  all  kinds  of  fish  and  wildlife.  Animals 
need  food,  water  and 
cover  throughout  their 
lives,  and  wetlands — a 
mix  of  dry  land  and 
wet  land— multiply 
food  and  cover  possi- 
bilities for  them.  Fish 
prefer  permanently 
flooded  habitats,  while 
many  salamanders  and 
frogs  reproduce  in 
wet-lands  that  are  only 
seasonally  wet 


Recreation 


Hunters  and 
fishermen,  bird- 
watchers and 
canoists  all  treasure 
the  opportunities 
for  enjoying  them- 
selves in  wet-lands. 
The  benefits  of 
wetlands  for  peace  of 
mind  and  relaxation 
cannot  be  overem- 
phasized. Thousands 
of  people  yearly  trawl  to  swamps  and  and  other  wet 
places  to  cam1  on  their  preferred  activities,  inci- 
dentally benefitting  local  economies  with  their 
outdoors-related  purchases. 


Biodiversity 


Some  wetlands  are  natural  gardens  featuring  an 
astonishing  number  of  wildflower  species  blooming 
through  the  year.  Some  plants  are  endemic  to  these 
wetlands,  meaning  that  they  occur  nowhere  else.  In 
the  Iongleaf  pine  savanna,  for  example,  50  plants 
species  have 
been  found 
in  little  more 
than  a 
square  yard, 
making  it 
one  of  the 
most  diverse 
habitats  in 
North 
America. 


CleanWater  Flood  Control 

Many  wetlands  are  like  invisible  water  filters  and 
purifiers.  They 
strain  harmful 
pollutants  from 
our  drinking 
water  and  trap 
sediments  that 
might  instead 
cover  fish  nests 
and  fill  our 
lakes.  They 

remove  excess  nutrients  from  rivers  that  cause  our 
sounds  to  grow  oxygen -gobbling  algae.  Without  these 
simple  but  effective  functions,  we  would  have  to  pay 
more  to  make  our  water  safer  to  drink  and  safer  to 

play  in.  Science  Rxindali 


Some  wetlands  provide  a  natural  flood  control 
that  costs  nothing,  whereas  we  pay  millions  for  man- 
made  flood-control  impoundments.  During  heavy 
rains,  excess  water 
flows  into  these  wet- 
lands and  covers  a 
wide  area,  slowly 
releasing  into  rivers 
and  streams.  These 
wetlands'  vegetation 

can  slow  flood  waters.  Water  lines  on  swamp  trees 
show  how  high  flood  waters  may  rise. 
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SAVANNA 
Longleaf  pine 
Toothache  grass 
Carolina  dropseed 
Meadow  beauty 
Coreopsis 


ECOTONE 
Sphagnum  moss 
Cinnamon  fern 
Venus'  fly-trap 
Pitcher  plants 
Rough-leaf  loosestrife 


Pond  cypress 
Loblolly  bay 
Gallberry 


POCOSIN 
Pond  pine 
Red  bay 
Titi 

Fetterbush 


Sphagnum  moss 
Virginia  chain  fern 


Savanna:  Bobwhite  quail,  dragonfly,  red-cockaded  woodpecker,  fox  squirrel,  brown-headed  nuthatch,  diamondback  rattlesnake;  Ecotone:  Eastern 
glass  lizard,  eastern  king  snake,  pine  barrens  treefrog;  Pocosin:  Black  bear,  white-tailed  deer,  marsh  rabbit,  bobcat,  American  woodcock 


Landscape  note:  On  the  flat  Coastal  Plain,  open  savannas  occasionally  lie  adjacent  to  shrubby  pocosins  (both  high  and  low). 

JEFF  LEPOFlE 
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This  open,  pitcher  plant- 
strewn  savanna  adjoins  the 
thickly  vegetated  pocosin  (left). 
The  edge  or  ecotorte  between 
these  two  wetlands  is  particu- 
larly rich  in  rare  plants  such  as 
the  rough-leaf  loosestrife  and  a 
variety  of  insectivorous  plants 
like  the  sundew  (top).  Savannas 
are  better  known  for  their  bio- 
logical diversity,  while  the  vast 
pocosins  abscrrb  rainwater  like 


A  WETLANDS  SAMPLER 


Seasonal  Wetland 


The  tiger  salamander  is  one  of 
many  amphibians  that  depend 
cm  seascmally  wet  wetlands  for 
breeding  habitat.  L 

ILLUSTRATION  BY  JEANNE  BEURY 


What  is  a  seasonal  wetland? 
A  seasonal  wetland  is  generally  a  small  depression  that  is  wet  for  only  a  limited  time  and  whose 
plants  and  animal  inhabitants  are  adapted  to  the  fluctuating  water  levels.  These  wetlands  are  not  as  well 
known  as  others.  They  include  floodplain  pools,  sinkhole  ponds,  depression  meadows,  interdunal  ponds, 
clay-based  Carolina  bays  and  even  some  man-made  wetlands:  failed  farm  ponds,  borrow  pits  and  road- 
dammed  pools.  Temporary  wetlands  are  often  no  more  than  a  foot  deep  and  an  acre  wide 
and  thus  disappear  during  the  growing  season  as  evaporation  and  transpiration  draw 
down  the  water. 

How  are  seasonal  wetlands  created? 

Most  seasonal  wetlands  were  formed  because  of  their  position  on  the  landscape. 
Small  depressions  are  quickly  filled  with  winter  rains  and  runoff  from  surrounding 
uplands.  Among  the  larger  depressions  are  Carolina  bays.  When  scientists  first  saw 
aerial  photographs  of  thousands  of  these  overlapping  oval  forms,  they  hypothesized  that 
the  bays  were  formed  by  a  prehistoric  meteor  shower.  But  despite  investigations,  no  rem- 
nants of  meteorites  have  ever  been  found.  Though  the  origins  of  the  bays  are  still 
mysterious,  most  scientists  today  believe  they  were  formed  about  40,000  years 
ago  when  the  Coastal  Plain  was  covered  with  shallow  ponds.  Prevailing  winds 
may  have  shaped  the  ponds  into  the  elliptical  shapes  we  find  today. 

What  unique  species  are  found  in  seasonal  wetlands? 

Not  many  rare  plant  species  are  found  in  seasonal  wetlands,  although  pond 
cypress  savannas  may  contain  the  awned  meadow  beauty,  pine  barrens  smokegrass, 
coastal  beakrush,  pondspice  and  other  rarities.  But  these  wetlands  are  critical  to 
the  survival  of  many  amphibians.  Pond-breeding  frogs  and  salamanders  such  as  the 
rare  tiger  salamander  and  gopher  frog  breed  in  Coastal  Plain  depressions  because  they 
are  fishless  and  thus  not  subject  to  large-scale  predation.  By  breeding  in  winter,  these 
amphibians  produce  young  that  develop  before  the  ponds  dry  out.  Various  mammals  take 
advantage  of  the  high  productivity  of  some  of  the  larger  ephemeral  wetlands  like  Carolina 
Bays.  Wintering  waterfowl  use  them  and  so  do  wading  birds  such  as  the  great  blue  heron. 

Why  are  seasonal  wetlands  important? 

As  a  class,  seasonal  wetlands  have  experienced  great  losses.  Some  of  the  smallest  of  our 
wetlands — they  are  sometimes  no  larger  than  2  meters  in  diameter! — seasonal  wetlands 
are  easily  drained  or  filled  and  their  disappearance  from  the  landscape  is  lightly  regarded. 
At  least  half  the  Carolina  bays  and  many  other  temporary  wetlands  have  been  drained 
over  the  years,  depriving  amphibian  and  reptile  populations  of  breeding  habitat  and 
making  the  ones  that  remain  all  the  more  valuable.  Seasonal  wetlands  may  not  look  like 
classic  wetlands  such  as  marshes  or  swamps,  but  many  rare  species  occur  there.  Most 
amphibians  dependent  on  them  are  in  decline,  and  continued  loss  of  this  type  of  wetland 
will  reduce  many  populations. 

Visit  a  seasonal  wetland 
•Morrow  Mountain  State  Park.  From  Badin,  drive  south  on  Valley  Drive  and  turn  left 
on  Morrow  Mountain  Road.  Ephemeral  pool  on  right  about  one  mile  within  park,  near 
the  junction  of  the  road  with  the  mountain  and  the  camping  area.  Telephone:  (704) 
982-4402. 

•Uwharrie  National  Forest,  Baden  Upland  Depression  Swamps.  From  Troy,  drive  west  on 
SR  109.  Turn  left  on  Forest  Road  576  and  follow  to  Baden  Dam.  Depressions  on  hilltop 
about  a  half  mile  east  of  dam.  Telephone:  (910)  576-6391 . 
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3  Landscape  note:  Carolina  bays  are  seasonally  wet  depressions,  often  with  longleaf  pine-covered  sandy  ridges  on  the  southeastern  rim. 
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Seasonal  wetlands  include 
Carolina  bays  like  Antioch 
Bay  (below),  a  Nature  Conser- 
vancy preserve  in  Hoke  County. 
Though  dry  at  the  time  the 
photograph  was  taken,  this  bay 
is  generally  filled  with  water 
from  winter  until  mid-summer. 
The  green  tree  frog  (right)  and 
other  amphibians  find  abundant 
niches  for  their  life  cycles  in 
seasonal  wetlands. 
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A  WETLANDS  SAMPLER 


Bottomland  Hardwood  Forest 


The  baldcypress  tree  is  an 

important  canopy  tree  in  the 
swamp  portions  of  the  bottom- 
land hardwood  forest. 

ILLUSTRATION  BY  JEANNE  BEURY 


What  is  a  bottomland  hardwood  forest  wetland? 
Look  at  the  big,  broad  floodplains  of  some  of  our  Coastal  Plain  river  systems  and  you'll  find  some  of 
the  best -developed  bottomland  hardwood  forests  in  the  South. 

Topographically,  these  forests  look  like  washboards,  with  relatively  dry  ridges  dominated  by  oaks  and 
other  hardwood  trees  and  with  wet  swales  dominated  by  water -tolerant  bald  cypress  and  gum  trees.  You'll 
find  most  bottomland  hardwood  forests  in  the  Coastal  Plain,  where  the  river  floodplains  are  broader,  but 
some  can  also  be  found  in  the  Piedmont  and  in  broad  stream  valleys  in  the  Mountains. 

How  are  bottomland  hardwood  forests  created? 

The  key  to  this  wetland  system  is  the  fluctuating  water  regime.  After  heavy  rains,  the  swollen  rivers  often 
overtop  their  banks  and  pour  into  the  surrounding  floodplain.  The  ridges  generally  remain  dry,  but  the 
sloughs  and  backswamps  near  the  river  hold  standing  water  much  of  the  year.  Because  the  landscape  is  so 
flat,  river  channels  don't  remain  constant  but  migrate  across  the  floodplain.  Over  time,  they  change  their 
channels  often,  perhaps  in  the  course  of  a  single  flood,  leaving  behind  old  channels  that  fill  with  water. 

What  unique  species  are  found  in  bottomland  hardwood  forests? 

Species  that  live  in  these  flood-haunted  bottomlands  must  adapt  to  seasonal  flooding  or  die.  That's  why 
you  can  see  bald  cypress  trees  and  water  tupelos  here,  their  spreading  trunks  anchoring  them  in  the  water- 
logged soils.  On  the  drier  ridges  grow  a  host  of  acorn-producing  trees — the  water  oak,  willow  oak, 
shumard  oak  and  cherrybark  oak — and  fruit -bearing  shrubs  and  vines  that  feed  many 
wildlife  species. 

Once  bottomlands  provided  habitat  to  ivory-billed  woodpeckers  and  Carolina 
parakeets.  Today  you're  more  likely  to  find  cavity-nesting  species  like  pileated 
woodpeckers,  wood  ducks,  white-breasted  nuthatches  and  barred  owls  that  take  to  the 
abundant  snags  that  form  in  these  woods.  In  some  of  the  Coastal  Plain  streams  like 
the  Roanoke  and  the  Neuse  rivers,  broad  floodplains  provide  rich  habitat  to  black  bears 
and  white-tailed  deer.  Some  of  the  largest  populations  of  wild  turkeys  in  the  state  are 
found  in  the  Roanoke  River's  bottomlands.  The  rare  four-toed  salamander  and  mole 
salamander  are  found  in  the  bottomlands  skirting  smaller  streams  and  in  the  upper 
floodplains  of  rivers,  where  flooding  is  normally  less  frequent  and  less  intense. 

Why  are  bottomland  hardwood  forests  important? 

Bottomlands  are  often  the  last  large  forested  tracts  in  areas  where  uplands  have  been 
U  m4  developed,  and  thus  they  are  important  travel  corridors  for  wildlife.  The  temporary  pools  are 

important  breeding  areas  for  amphibians,  and  the  eggs  of  anadromous  fish  such  as  striped 
bass  are  protected  by  the  forests  during  peak  flows.  In  late  winter,  some  fish  species  feed  in 
the  flooded  bottomlands. 

They  also  provide  important  services  to  the  estuaries  downstream.  Sloughs  and  backswamps  store 
floodwaters,  and  the  plentiful  plants  trap  sediments  introduced  by  floodwaters,  reducing  the  load  that 
settles  onto  river  and  estuary  bottoms.  By  slowing  the  flow  of  water  during  flood  stages,  they  protect  the 
salinity  levels  in  the  estuary  fish  and  shellfish  nurseries.  Organic  materials  are  lifted  by  floodwaters  from  the 
floodplain  and  become  important  parts  of  the  estuary  food  chain. 

Visit  a  boturmland 

•Everett  Jordan  Lake,  New  Hope  Creek  Bottomlands.  From  Durham,  drive 
south  on  N.C.  751 ,  turn  right  on  Stagecoach  Road.  Walk  south  on  abandoned 
railroad  right-of-way.  Telephone:  (919)  362-0586. 

•Roanoke  River  National  Wildlife  Refuge.  From  Williamston,  drive 
north  on  U.S.  17/13.  Both  sides  of  the  river  for  20  miles. 
Telephone:  (919)  357-1191. 
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What's  a  Wetland? 


Not  every  wetland  is  wet  all  the  time. 
Here  are  some  things  you  might  not  have 
known  about  wetlands. 

by  Ed  Harrison  ©>995 

In  our  history,  North  Carolinians  have  defined  our  wettest  places 
with  images  mostly  dark  or  dreary.  A  "dismal"  was  the  colonists' 
word  for  mist -filled  lowland  swamps.  They  named  the  loblolly  pine 
for  the  sucking  sound — "lob-lolly,  glub-glub,  lob-lolly" — that  winter 
boots  made  in  the  wet  swales  where  the  tree  grew  best.  My  father 
recalls  that  the  adjective  "sour" — like  milk  gone  bad  in  the  heat — 
was  used  for  the  soggiest  soils  on  the  old  family  place. 

When  there  was  plenty  of  land  but  too  much  of  it  was  too  wet,  Tar 
Heels  never  tried  to  limit  the  use  of  wetlands  or  cared  too  much  what 
was  what.  Obviously  fertile,  with  the  biggest  trees  in  the  countryside, 
streamside  wetlands  were  prime  targets  for  dikes  and  drainage  against 
floodwaters.  In  our  flat,  expansive  Coastal  Plain,  landowners  laid  in 
subsurface  drainage  ditches  and  tiles  fencerow  to  fencerow  to  create 
some  of  the  world's  most  productive  farms. 

It's  only  been  in  the  last  decade  that  we  as  a  nation  have  been  at 
all  concerned  about  what  was  a  wetland,  what  wasn't,  and  what  could 
be  done  to  one.  In  the  late  1980s,  when  independent -minded  country 
folk  were  introduced  to  such  terms  as  "federal  jurisdiction"  and  "delinea- 
tion," it  became  clear  that  wetlands  might  be  more  than  duck  ponds 
and  frog-noisy  marshes. 


What  is  a  wetland?  How  do  we  know  we're  in  one? 

To  get  at  these  questions,  I  went  looking  for  some  working  people 
who  have  to  worry  about  this  issue  every  day  of  the  week.  I  also  polled 
a  few  who  just  plain  fret  about  it  all  the  time,  and  a  few  who  were  glad 
to  be  asked,  including  myself. 

There  was  a  consensus.  First  of  all,  the  law  sets  forth  some  defini- 
tions, although  the  interpretations  may  change.  Secondly,  to  know  if 
it's  a  wetland  you're  dealing  with,  it's  best  to  be  there  in  person. 

The  legal  definition  of  a  wetland  is  the  one  found  in  the  texts  of  a 
handful  of  laws  and  administrative  regulations.  This  definition  sets  forth 
the  standards  by  which  a  wetland  is  measured. 

This  is  how  the  Clean  Water  Act,  the  law  that  sets  up  a  permitting 
system  for  wetland  conversions,  defines  wetlands: 

. . .  those  areas  that  are  inundated  or  saturated  by  surface  and 
ground  water  at  a  frequency  and  duration  sufficient  to  support,  and 
that  under  normal  circumstances  do  support,  a  prevalence  of  vegeta- 
tion typically  adapted  for  life  in  saturated  soil  conditions.  Wetlands 
generally  include  swamps,  marshes,  bogs  and  similar  areas. 

The  "swampbuster"  section  of  the  1985  Food  Security  Act,  or  Farm 
Bill,  added  another  measure:  Wetlands  have  a  predominance  of 
hydric  soils.  In  plain  language,  then,  you  identify  a  wetland  by  looking 
for  three  things:  wetland  vegetation,  hydric  (wet)  soils,  and  evidence 
of  water.  One  final  note:  All  three  criteria  must  be  met  for  an  area  to 
be  identified  as  wetland. 

Deciding  what's  a  wetland  and  what  isn't  is  the  role  of  govern- 
ment regulators,  primarily  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 
Their  determinations  are  guided 
by  delineation  manuals  that  help 
them  establish  the  geographic 
extent  of  the  areas  "claimed"  by 
the  federal  government  for  per- 
mit jurisdiction.  Sometimes  the 
manuals  are  changed  to  reflect 
scientific,  public  or  political  opin- 
ion. What  appear  to  be  relatively 
minor  changes  can  have  signifi- 
cant effects  on  the  amount  of 
land  considered  to  be  wetlands. 


Many  wetland  types,  like  this 
cypress  swamp,  are  immediately 
recognizeable.  They  host  high 
populations  of  waterfowl,  herons 
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For  example,  the  phrase  "fre- 
quency and  duration,"  that 
appears  in  the  legal  definition 
above,  has  been  defined  differ- 
ently from  time  to  time.  The 
shorter  the  saturation  period, 
the  more  land  will  be  included 
in  wetlands  identifications;  the 
longer  the  period,  the  less  land 
will  be  included.  So  the  manu- 
als, and  the  definitions  they  con- 
tain, can  be  "wetter"  or  "drier" 
depending  on  the  effects  they 
have  in  the  field.  This  is  where 
many  of  the  controversies 
come  about. 

With  your  own  eyes,  how  do 
you  know  you're  in  a  wetland? 

You  can't  always  tell  you're 
in  a  wetland.  If  you  could,  there 
would  be  no  controversy  about 
wetlands  and  their  identification. 
Some  wetland  types,  such  as 
swamps  and  marshes,  are  imme- 
diately recognizable,  but  some 
wetland  types  are  less  obvious, 
because  they  look  dry  for  months 
each  year. 

In  winter,  you  can  easily  find  standing  water  on  many  wetland  sites. 
With  lower  temperatures  and  less  daylight  there's  less  evaporation  of 
water  from  the  surface.  Also,  most  plants  have  dropped  their  water- 
sucking  green  leaves  and  so  there's  less  transpiration.  In  summer 
there  are  more  daylight  hours,  higher  temperatures  and  lots  of  green 
plants.  All  of  these  combine  to  raise  the  levels  of  evaporation  and 
transpiration  (called  "evapotranspiration")  from  midsummer  to  early 
fall.  That's  when  you'll  generally  find  little  water  at  the  surface  of 
many  freshwater  wetlands. 

In  these  areas,  you  might  want  to  peel  your  eyes  for  evidence  of 
flooding  or  saturation — water-stained  leaves,  for  example;  signs  of 
surface  water  movement  such  as  natural  drainage  channels,  sediment 
deposits  and  drift  lines;  water  marks  on  tree  trunks.  Better  yet,  you 
may  want  to  check  for  wetland  vegetation  and  hydric  soils  to  deter- 
mine if  you're  in  a  wetland. 

Indeed,  most  "calls"  of  wetland  jurisdiction  are  based  on  soils 
and  vegetation,  not  on  hydrology.  Since  the  vegetation  criterion  is 
relatively  easy  to  meet,  the  most  important  criterion  for  setting  the 
boundary  is  the  color  of  the  soils,  which  indicates  if  they're  hydric. 
Such  soils  generally  form  only  after  many  years  of  prolonged  satura- 
tion, long  enough  to  develop  an  oxygen-starved  environment,  indi- 
cated by  gray  colors. 

Why  are  plants  useful  for  identifying  wetlands? 

For  one  thing,  water -tolerant  vegetation  is  easy  to  see.  Even  more 
important,  the  plants  can  be  examined  at  times  of  year  when  the  wet- 
land is  bone  dry.  As  a  minor-league  botanist,  specializing  in  classifying 
plant  communities,  I've  always  liked  this  criterion,  and  it's  arguably 
the  quickest  method  for  the  layperson  to  use  to  identify  a  wetland. 
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A  wetland  or  a  nori'Wetland? 
Even  though  this  wet  pine  forest 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state 
doesn't  look  wet,  its  saturated 
soils  grow  a  number  of  wetland 
plants.  Regulations  pertaining 
to  wetlands  like  this  confuse 
landowners  and  make  wetlands 
protection  controversial. 


There  are  more  than  2 ,000 
plant  species  that  occur  in  North 
Carolina  wetlands.  Some  appear 
practically  nowhere  else  but  in 
wetlands  and  are  known  as  "obli- 
gate" species — cattails,  for  exam- 
ple, bald  cypress  trees  and  black 
willows.  If  you  see  one  of  these 
plants,  you  know  you  are  in  a  wet- 
land. These  plants  have  devel- 
oped interesting  adaptations  to 
live  in  wetland  soils  that  are  satu- 
rated much  of  the  time  and  that 
lack  oxygen.  A  cattail  couldn't 
live  in  standing  water  without  hol- 
low tissues  in  its  stem  and  roots 
that  take  in  and  circulate  oxy- 
gen. Cypress  trees  develop  broad 
surface  mats  of  intertwined  roots 
that  help  anchor  the  trees  in  the 
mucky  soils  in  which  they  grow. 
They  and  other  trees  enlarge 
their  bases  for  stability,  as  well. 

In  addition,  there  are  also  sev- 
eral categories  of  plants  that  occur 
in  wetlands  but  are  also  found  in 
non-wetlands.  One  category 
consists  of  plants  that  are  found 
in  wetlands  the  majority  of  the 
time — the  American  elm  tree, 
for  example — but  that  may  also 
occur  in  non-wetlands.  Another 
category  includes  species  like  lob- 
lolly pine  that  will  grow  as  well 
in  a  non- wet  land  as  in  a  wetland. 
In  still  another  group  are  plants 
that  hardly  ever  appear  in  a  wet- 


land but  occasionally  do.  All  of 
these  are  what  are  known  as  "facultative"  wetland  species. 

Thus,  by  looking  at  the  plants  that  grow  on  a  site  you  can  get  at 
least  a  good  start  at  figuring  out  whether  it's  a  wetland  or  not.  If  at 
least  half  the  species  you  see,  from  tallest  tree  to  lowliest  "step-over," 
are  found  in  the  wetland  categories,  the  place  is  a  wetland,  according 
to  the  plant  criterion. 

One  rule  of  thumb:  you'll  learn  more  by  looking  down  than  up, 
even  in  winter.  We  don't  see  it  in  any  manual,  but  the  trees  don't 
always  tell  the  story.  Of  course,  in  some  of  the  wettest  places,  trees  are 
all  you  have:  swamp  forests  are  dominated  by  bald  cypress  and  tupelo 
gum,  with  little  or  no  low  vegetation.  But  in  other  very  wet  places, 
freshwater  marshes,  for  example,  there  are  no  living  trees.  Only  emer- 
gent plants  such  as  cattails,  bulrushes  or  arrowhead  can  tolerate  the 
protracted  wetness.  Swamps  and  marshes  are  the  two  broad  wetland 
types  that  are  the  least  debated  of  our  freshwater  wetlands. 

In  other  wetlands,  the  vegetation  signs  are  more  subtle.  Mountain 
and  upper  Piedmont  bogs  are  signaled  most  by  the  springy  sphagnum 
moss  at  your  feet  and  a  relatively  open  aspect — usually  flat,  surrounded 
by  slopes.  In  the  parts  of  a  Piedmont  floodplain  that  qualify  as  bot- 
tomland hardwood  forest  wetland,  your  eye  can  start  with  the  lizard's 
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tail  growing  in  the  braided  stream  channels  and  find  also  the  cinna- 
mon and  sensitive  ferns.  Then  work  upward  through  greenbrier  and 
poison  ivy  (no  need  to  touch)  to  a  canopy  of  American  elm,  green  ash, 
overcup  oak  (a  white  oak  with  an  impoverished  look  and  an  immense 
acorn  cover),  and  the  floodplain  twins,  river  birch  and  sycamore.  All 
of  these  are  signs  of  a  wetland  system.  Where  the  site  grades  into  swamp 
forest,  overcup  oak  may  dominate,  joined  by  black  willow  and  tag  alder. 

The  large,  common,  wet  flats  of  the  Coastal  Plain  are  only  slightly 
more  identifiable  by  means  of  vegetation  than  by  any  other  indi- 
cator. Personal  experience  has  taught  me  to  look  for  wetland  bound- 
aries where  the  upper  edges  of  giant  cane  thickets  appear.  Another 
species  that  matches  up  almost  precisely  to  the  line  of  hydric  soils  is 
sweet  pepperbush. 

Depending  on  when  you  see  a  pine  savanna,  you  might  never  guess 
it  was  one  of  the  Carolinas'  most  special  wetland  types.  Looking  like 
a  wildflower-strewn  meadow  in  late  spring  and  summer,  it's  probably 
best  identified  for  a  layperson  by  the  carnivorous  plants  it  holds: 
Venus's-flytrap  and  every  species  of  sundew,  bladderwort,  and  pitcher 
plant  are  all  classified  as  "obligate"  or  "facultative-wet"  species — that 
is,  they  almost  never  grow  with  their  feet  dry. 

Where  are  wetlands  found? 

Look  where  you  are  in  the  landscape.  That's  the  quick  answer  that 
Mark  Brinson  offers.  Brinson,  an  East  Carolina  University  biologist, 
has  spent  the  last  year  with  15  other  scientists  on  the  National  Com- 
mittee on  Wetland  Characterization,  set  up  by  Congress  to  calm  the 
tempestuous  controversies  over  so-called  "marginal"  wetlands.  Since 
water  seeks  its  own  level,  he  says,  most  wetlands  are  in  the  lowest  places. 

Brinson  and  others  point  out  that  the  immense  flats  of  the  Coastal 
Plain  throw  us  off  on  this  account.  North  Carolina  (especially  near 
and  east  of  U.S.  17)  is  the  world  capital  of  the  unusual  landform  known 
as  the  "pocosin" — Algonquin  for  "swamp  on  a  hill."  Most  are  with- 
out landscape  relief  or  surface  water.  But,  at  least,  in  a  pocosin  a 
quick  dig  should  turn  up  dark,  mucky,  spongy  soil.  On  the  "wet  pine 
flats"  that  cover  so  much  of  the  state  east  of  1-95,  only  intense  exami- 
nation obtains  an  identification — and  it's  just  these  places  that  have 
generated  so  much  of  the  brouhaha  about  wetland  definition. 

The  presence,  or  absence,  of  water  can  fool  you.  Kevin  Martin,  a 
Raleigh-based  soil  scientist  and  jurisdictional  consultant,  says  you  can 
find  wetlands  "where  you  least  expect  them  and  where  you  most 
expect  them"  if  you're  using  hydrology  as  your  guide  (which  is  how  a 
soil  scientist  comes  in  handy).  Martin  has  found  "jurisdictional"  wet- 
lands on  steep  slopes  in  the  Sandhills,  and  even  in  the  middle  of  Cary, 
where  year-round  seepages,  mostly  hidden  under  leaf  litter,  create 
conditions  that  fall  within  the  three  required  parameters. 

In  the  Piedmont,  I  have  combed  immense  acreages  of  floodplain, 
constantly  in  sight  of  a  major  river,  and  only  turned  up  a  few  square 
feet  of  saturated  soil.  Mark  Brinson  explains  that  overbank  flooding 
can  make  large  deposits  of  coarse  soil,  eroded  from  upland  farms  and 
towns,  in  stream  valleys.  This  well-drained  substrate  doesn't  hold 
water  long  enough  to  develop  the  gray  colors  that  distinguish  most 
oxygen-starved  hydric  soils.  In  many  Piedmont  and  some  Mountain 
valleys,  sediment  has  piled  so  high,  and  the  stream  has  cut  so  deeply 
into  it,  that  overbank  floods  hardly  occur  anymore. 

Ken  Jolly,  chief  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  field  office  that 
regulates  wetlands  for  most  of  the  state  west  of  1-95,  says  that  current 


jurisdictional  procedures  locate  most  Piedmont  wetlands  on  the  outer 
edge  of  floodplains.  That's  where  groundwater  seepage  and  downhill 
flow  from  adjacent  slopes  causes  ponding  from  late  winter  into  the 
spring  growing  season,  and  where  drainage  is  blocked  by  sediments 
closer  to  the  main  waterway. 

Can  animals  tell  us  we're  in  a  wetland? 

Some  zoologists  believe  that  at  least  one  animal  indicator  is  a  high- 
percentage  criterion  for  identifying  the  long-term  presence  of  water  in 
a  wetland:  the  life  stage  of  amphibians. 

When  I  was  doing  wetland  delineations,  I  was  once  a  teammate  of 
Gerald  Pottern,  a  fish-and-salamander  zoologist.  Pottern  convinced 
me  that  when  you  find  a  baby  frog  with  legs  in  a  wetland  puddle,  you're 
guaranteed  that  it's  been  there — and  only  there — at  least  a  month, 
and  maybe  three  or  four.  A  larval  frog  isn't  mobile,  and  if  it  still  has  a 
tail  it  can't  stay  out  of  water  very  long.  Since  most  amphibian  larvae 
in  these  parts  don't  breed  in  flowing  water,  all  of  the  above  faunal 
indicators  tell  the  observer  that  still  water  has  been  in  that  place  for 
at  least  a  month. 

Why  can't  we  use  this  on  the  job?  Presumably  because  the  breed- 
ing of  frogs  is  so  tied  to  time  and  season.  State  regulators  point  out 
that  these  wetland  puddles  are  "vernal  pools,"  at  their  wettest  in  the 
winter  and  early  spring  (when  things  are  getting  green,  hence  the  term 
"vernal"  from  the  Latin).  Identifying  the  hydrological  criterion  for  a 
wetland  only  counts  in  the  "growing  season" — currently  defined  as 
the  frost -free  months  of  the  year.  If  these  weeks  of  wetness  happen 

for  the  vernal  pool,  and  the  grow- 


You  know  you're  in  a  wet- 
land when  you  see  a  pitcher 
plant — it  grows  nowhere  else 
but  in  wetlands.  Other  plaius 
may  grow  equally  well  in  wet- 
hirids  and  in  nort-wetlands. 
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ing  frogs,  outside  the  growing 
season  considered  for  a  jurisdic- 
tional wetland,  then  their  use- 
fulness for  meeting  the  hydro- 
logical  parameter  is  moot. 

So,  what's  all  the  fuss? 

The  simple  truth  is  that 
delineating  the  boundaries  of  a 
wetland  is  a  complex  undertak- 
ing. First,  most  wetlands  are  dry 
at  some  time  or  another  (some- 
times for  years  at  a  time),  and 
some  of  the  best -known  plant 
indicators  are  commonly  found 
outside  wetlands.  Loblolly  pine 
is  a  good  example.  Some  species 
develop  differently  in  wetter 
environments  (some  types  of  red 
maple  root  less  deeply)  and  some 
simply  have  a  broad  tolerance  for 
degrees  of  wetness  or  dryness. 
Probably  the  biggest  challenge  is 
the  need  to  identify  wetlands 
with  diverse  plant  life  at  all  times 
of  the  year. 

Second,  past  disturbance  of 
wetlands  can  make  identification 
hard.  Hydric  soils  may  be  drained 


intentionally  (by  ditching)  or, 


Trees  that  grow  in  wetlands, 
like  this  pond  cypress  (right), 


more  inadvertently,  when  a  wet- 
land is  invaded  by  exotic  species 
that  tend  to  dry  it  out  by  increas 
ing  evapotranspiration. 


that  help  stabilize  them  in  the 
wet  soils.  Structural  character- 
istics like  this  can  help  identify 
wetland  plants.  Hydric  soib 


often  form  buttressed  trunks 


Third,  delineating  the  bound- 
aries of  wetlands  is  as  much  a  con- 
troversial issue  as  defining  them. 
Some  hydric  soils  don't  look 


are  also  keys  to  wetland  identi- 
fication. The  peaty  soil  (below) 
was  formed  in  a  mountain  bog. 


hydric  in  important  parts  of  their 


profile,  and  others  (such  as  those 

in  fire -dependent  savannas)  can  develop  shades  of  gray  and  black 
unrelated  to  wetness  in  a  particular  place  and  time.  Wetland  vegeta- 
tion can  vary  by  the  inch.  So  a  considerable  amount  of  professional 
judgment  comes  into  play — and  this  can  vary  from  individual  to  indi- 
vidual, from  agency  to  agency. 

Fourth,  wetlands  are  enormously  diverse.  They  range  from 
pocosins  in  coastal  North  Carolina,  to  rivulets  in  Arizona  mountain 
ranges,  to  permafrosted  sites  in  the  Alaskan  tundra.  There's  little 
similarity  in  rainfall,  soils,  vegetation,  or  growing  season  among  the 
three.  This  diversity  makes  wetlands  important  for  a  wide  range  of 
functions  and  values,  but  it  means  that  an  identification  technique 
relying  on  easily  visible  features  in  one  place  may  serve  to  exclude 
wetlands  in  other  areas. 

In  some  counties  in  our  outer  Coastal  Plain,  where  historically 
wetlands  defined  by  hydric  soils  covered  more  than  95  percent  of 
the  terrain,  the  complexity  of  definition  and  delineation  and  the 
short-circuited  bureaucratic  process  have  often  set  up  painful  situa- 
tions. Rapid  professional  judgment  collides  with  rich  cultural  tra- 
ditions of  converting  wetlands  for  economic  survival.  Locals  with  a 
three-century  record  of  independent  decision  making  can  suddenly 
perceive  that  Big  Government,  allied  with  distant  science,  has 
grabbed  their  land. 

Is  there  a  solution  to  the  wetlands  mess?  One  solution  proposed 
would  eliminate  some  of  the  hard -to -identify  wetlands  from  inclu- 
sion in  the  legal  and  jurisdictional  definition.  The  example  most  often 
given  in  North  Carolina  is  the  wet  pine  flatwoods  type  common  in 
the  Coastal  Plain.  It  has  saturated  soils  but  no  visible  surface  water, 
and  it  is  dominated  by  the  ubiquitous  loblolly  pine.  Eliminating  this 
type  would  result  in  fewer  complaints  and  more  land  available  for 
economic  development. 

Another  solution  may  lie  in  the  hands  of  Mark  Brinson  and  his 
companions  on  the  National  Committee  on  Wetland  Characteri- 
zation. If  they  get  heard,  more  exact  and  more  usable  scientific 
methods  will  enter  into  the  definition  and  delineation  process.  After 
identification,  government  regulators  could  also  use  science  to  cre- 
ate more  meaningful  systems  of  evaluating  and  classifying  wetlands 
by  ecological  worth.  A  more  profound  review  process  for  any  land 
identified  as  wetland  would  guide  the  potential  user  of  wetlands  in 
avoiding  them  in  the  first  place,  or  in  minimizing  their  degradation 
and  destruction. 

A  body  of  citizens  who  care  enough  to  understand  what  wetlands 
are  would  be  the  key  to  this  enlightened  future.  0 

Ed  Harrison,  a  Durham-based  environmental  planner,  is  an  elected  soil 
and  water  conservation  supervisor  for  the  Durham  District.  He  has  been 
a  wetlands  consultant  and  has  specialized  training  in  plant  community 
ecology. 
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^tland  Conversions: 
Counting  the  Losses 


On  our  road  to  eco- 
nomic development 
in  North  Carolina, 
we've  drained  possibly 
as  much  as  50  percent 
of  our  wetlands.  But 
that  statement  can 
get  you  into  a  fight  in 
some  quarters. 

by  Kevin  Moorhead  ©1995 


The  thunder  of  wings  accom- 
panies the  visual  spectacle  of 
hundreds  of  birds  rising  from  a 
marsh  (left).  This  fhshboard 
riser  (above)  controls  water  levels 
of  adjoining  fields  so  that  trees 
can  be  planted  without  losing 
some  wetlands  functions. 


hen  I  was  mapping 
wetlands  for  the 
National  Wetland 


Inventory  one  day,  I  remember 
the  look  of  confusion  on  a  U.S. 
Soil  Conservation  Service  employ- 
ee's face  as  we  stood  in  a  little 
pine  woods  in  eastern  North 
Carolina.  "This  can't  be  a  wet- 
land," he  said  in  frustration. 
"It's  just  a  wet  woods."  Deciding 
what's  a  wetland  and  what  isn't  is 
surely  one  of  the  most  contentious  issues  of  our  day,  especially  in  areas 
whose  soils  are  only  seasonally  wet. 

But  there's  another  question  about  wetlands  that  raises  at  least  as 
much  controversy  today,  and  that's  a  question  that's  almost  as  basic: 
What  percentage  of  our  wetlands  have  been  destroyed?  If  we  can't 
agree  on  that,  we  may  not  be  able  to  agree  on  whether  the  problem 
of  wetland  loss  is  severe  or  not.  Indeed,  some  suggest  that  the  word 
"lost"  be  placed  in  quotation  marks  to  emphasize  the  controversial 
nature  of  the  word. 

But  before  attempting  to  tackle  the  question  of  what  constitutes  a 
loss  of  wetlands,  let's  look  at  the  background  of  wetland  conversions 
in  North  Carolina,  and  the  reasons  for  them.  Conversions  began  slowly 
in  the  1700s,  expanded  rapidly  between  the  1830s  and  the  1970s,  and 
continue  in  the  1990s.  They  are  tied  to  past  and  current  government 
policies — federal,  state  and  local — regarding  land  use  and  property 
rights,  to  economic  exploitation  of  natural  resources,  and  to  the  lack 
of  scientific  and  public  understanding  of  the  values  of  wetlands  (see 
"From  Worthless  to  Wonderful,"  this  issue). 

State  and  federal  governments  have  played  active  roles  in  pro- 
moting the  drainage  of  wetlands.  Even  the  federal  income  tax  code 
has  had  provisions  within  the  last  decade  that  allowed  deductions 
for  equipment  used  for  drainage  and  for  clearing  and  draining  for 
land  improvement. 

The  federal  government  actively  promoted  wetland  drainage  on 
public  lands  beginning  in  the  early  1820s.  Although  the  federal 
government  owned  very  little  of  North  Carolina  at  the  time,  it 
reflected  the  public  perception  that  wetlands  were  wastelands.  The 
main  reasons  for  the  passage  of  the  federal  swampland  acts  were  the 
perceived  worthless  character  of  swamps  in  their  natural  condition, 
the  great  sanitary  improvement  brought  about  by  drainage  (notably 
for  malaria  and  typhoid  control),  and  the  enhancement  of  real  estate 
value.  The  federal  government  shared  the  revenue  generated  by  the 
swamp  acts  with  the  states. 

The  state  acquired  considerable  areas  of  wetlands  when  a  land 
boom  collapsed  in  the  1790s  and  early  1800s.  In  1825,  wetlands  were 
set  aside  for  the  benefit  of  a  state  literary  fund.  North  Carolina  used 
a  portion  of  the  money  from  the  federal  swamp  acts  for  drainage  and 
development  of  state-owned  wetlands.  Initially,  canals  were  dug  by 
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Fhmdplain  development  in  the  crowded  Piedmont  has  destroyed  many 
acres  of  bottomland  hardwood  forest.  A  golf  course  dexehprnent  near 
Raleigh  removed  the  forested  fringe  from  this  small  creek,  reducing  water 
quality  and  depriving  wMlife  of  badly  needed  travel  corridcrrs  and  cover. 


Highway  construction  (left) 
fills  hundreds  of  wetlands  acres 
each  year.  A  portion  of  this 
freshwater  marsh  has  been  filled 
and  bridged  to  create  a  new 
roadway. 


nand  to  Mattamuskeet,  Alligator 
and  Pungo  lakes,  which  partially 
drained  60,000  to  10,000  acres. 

The  state  had  difficulty  dis- 
posing of  the  drained  wetlands 
through  a  series  of  public  offer- 
ings in  the  1840s.  Only  timbered 
tracts  elicited  bids;  areas  were 
sold  at  prices  ranging  from  12 
cents  to  $5  an  acre.  The  lack  of 
interest  or  bids  did  not  stop  the 
state  from  draining  more  wetlands.  The  Literary  Board  undertook 
drainage  of  Open  Ground  Prairie  in  Carteret  County  in  the  1850s, 
but  sales  of  the  land  were  again  disappointing.  The  effort  to  develop 
wetlands  by  the  state  essentially  ended  in  the  1860s. 

A  few  individuals  began  profitable  farming  ventures  using  wetlands 
on  private  lands  in  the  1830s.  Farming  expanded  rapidly  in  the  1840s 
and  1850s  after  the  arrival  of  railroads.  Private  interest  in  wetlands 
continued  to  develop  because  of  reported  crop  yields  in  drained  areas. 
However,  the  emphasis  of  wetland  drainage  shifted  from  agriculture 
to  timber  products  by  the  1880s.  The  large-scale  timber  harvests  con- 
tinued for  several  decades  and  the  cleared  areas  were  typically  not 
reforested  by  the  private  companies. 

The  state  joined  the  drainage  effort  again  in  1909  by  passing  a 
drainage  act  that  enabled  groups  of  landowners  to  set  up  drainage 
districts  and  support  areawide  drainage  projects.  Within  two  years, 
53  drainage  districts  were  created  that  covered  over  700,000  acres 
of  wetlands.  By  1928,  over  500,000  acres  had  been  drained  as  a 
result  of  the  act. 

Drainage  has  been  a  major  land  activity  in  the  Coastal  Plain  for 
over  150  years.  Whether  promoted  by  the  state  or  federal  government 
or  by  private  interests,  hundreds  of  miles  of  canals  and  ditches  have 
been  constructed.  Wetlands  drained  earlier  for  timber  harvest  were 
promoted  as  great  areas  for  agricultural  production. 

In  the  1930s  the  federal  government  established  the  Croatan 
National  Forest  and  acquired  the  failed  drainage  project  at  Lake 
Mattamuskeet.  Areas  still  under  state  domain  were  transferred  to 
other  agencies,  most  notably  68,000  acres  to  the  N.C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  that  included  areas  of  Angola  Bay,  Holly 
Shelter,  Goose  Creek  and  Gull  Rock  swamps.  These  essentially 
wilderness  tracts  are  all  game  lands  today. 

Much  of  the  private  land  owned  by  the  lumber  companies  in 
the  1930s  was  purchased  by  paper  manufacturers  for  second-growth 
loblolly  pine.  The  successful  production  of  pine  on  drained  wetland 
soils  encouraged  the  draining  of  wetlands  by  the  paper  companies. 
By  the  1960s  many  privately  owned  wetlands  belonged  to  paper  com- 
panies. By  1986,  almost  20  percent  of  the  land  area  of  the  20  coastal 
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Destructive  lumbering  opera- 
tions in  the  19  th  century  were 
fatal  to  many  of  the  great  wet- 
land forests  of  juniper  and 
cypress.  Steam  skidders  (right) 
dragged  virgin  cypress  to  rail- 
road cars,  destroying  many 
smaller  trees  in  the  process. 
Digging  drainage  ditches  has 
always  been  a  necessity. This 
former  pocosin  still  floods 
despite  the  ditches  (below). 


counties  was  owned  by  nine 
timber  companies. 

Technology  had  provided  the 
edge  that  made  large-scale  con- 
version economically  feasible. 
Until  the  advent  of  steam -pow- 
ered dredgers  in  the  late  19th 
century,  the  mucky,  saturated 
soils  of  many  of  these  wetlands 
had  defeated  large-scale  drain- 
age projects.  Technology  was  an 
*  important  ally  as  North  Carolina 
agriculture  rapidly  expanded  pro- 
duction. Of  course,  the  exploita- 
tion of  drained  wetlands  has  shifted  from  timber  production  to  crop 
production  several  times  over  the  last  century.  Many  people  blame 
agriculture  for  the  bulk  of  large-scale  wetland  conversions,  but  timber 
harvesting  plays  a  role  as  well. 

Pressures  from  urban  development  are  more  localized  and  in  many 
rural  counties  contribute  very  little  to  overall  wetland  losses.  However, 
filling  wetlands  for  concrete  and  asphalt  surfaces  certainly  represents 
a  permanent  loss.  The  idea  of  permanency  probably  depends  on  the 
effort  required  to  revert  an  area  back  into  a  wetland. 

Other  human  activities  can  be  almost  as  devastating  to  wetlands  as 
the  large-scale  conversions  to  farmland  and  timberland.  The  discharge 
of  pollutants,  mining,  grazing,  damming  and  diking,  filling  for  roads, 
stream  channelization,  and  draining  for  mosquito  control  are  examples 
of  activities  that  have  lead  to  permanent  wetland  losses.  Urban  sprawl 
with  its  associated  construction  projects,  such  as  golf  courses  or  shop- 
ping malls,  fragments  or  eliminates  wetlands.  And  there  are  several 
natural  threats  to  wetlands  as  well.  For  example,  erosion,  subsidence, 
droughts,  hurricanes  and  rising  sea  level  can  have  negative  effects  on 
wetlands.  It's  more  difficult  to  determine  wetland  losses  due  to  natural 
processes,  so  typically  we  focus  on  human  activities  such  as  farming, 
timber  production  or  urbanization. 

What  proportion  of  our  wetlands  have  been  "lost"  in  North 
Carolina?  Based  on  maps  of  hydric  soils  and  the  National  Wetland 
Inventory  maps,  North  Carolina  has  lost  about  50  percent  of  its 
original  wetlands.  According  to  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
North  Carolina  has  the  dubious  distinction  of  being  ranked  first  in 
wetland  losses  in  the  Southeast  between  the  mid-1970s  and  the  mid- 
1980s.  These  statements  can  get  you  into  a  fistfight  in  some  quarters. 

One  reason  for  the  subject's  contention  is  that  it's  hard  to 
come  up  with  baseline  figures  of  the  original  extent  of  wetlands 
and  how  they've  changed.  Without  a  historical  survey  of  wetlands, 
we  are  forced  to  evaluate  wetland  losses  by  piecing  together  secon- 
dary sources  of  information,  such  as  locations  of  hydric  soils  and 
more  recent  surveys  of  wetlands.  Hydric  soils  are  soils  that  are  satu- 
rated, flooded  or  ponded  long  enough  during  the  growing  season  to 
develop  the  oxygen-poor  conditions  in  which  certain  plants  grow 
best.  Hydric  soils,  wetland  plants  and  signs  of  the  presence  of  sur- 
face water  or  near-surface  water  are  the  criteria  used  to  designate 
wetlands  by  federal  and  state  agencies.  Hydric  soils  can  be  identified 
in  county  soil  surveys,  and  the  wetland  characteristics  of  these  soils 
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persist  for  some  time  after  conversion. 

If  we  use  hydric  soils  as  a  baseline  for  past  distributions  of  wetlands, 
approximately  23  percent  (7.8  million  acres)  of  the  state  was  covered 
with  wetlands  at  one  time.  Over  95  percent  of  the  hydric  soils  and 
wetlands  are  located  in  the  Coastal  Plain.  Over  60  percent  are  located 
in  the  20  coastal  counties.  Comparing  the  locations  of  hydric  soils 
from  county  soil  surveys  and  wetlands  from  wetland  surveys  will  give 
us  an  indication  of  wetland  losses. 

Several  surveys  of  wetlands  have  been  conducted  by  the  federal 
government  since  the  1940s.  The  first  survey,  released  in  the  mid- 
1950s  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  was  designed  to  document 
waterfowl  habitat  in  the  United  States.  The  wetlands  report  issued 
in  1962  by  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  is  based  on  the 
aerial  photography  used  in  that  survey.  The  1962  report  has  been  used 
by  many  as  a  baseline  for  wetlands  as  they  existed  in  the  late  1950s. 
The  survey  is  limited  because  of  the  waterfowl  focus  of  the  inventory, 
and  it  considered  only  wetlands  larger  than  40  acres  in  size.  The  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  has  been  conducting  a  more  comprehensive  wet- 
lands survey  since  the  late  1970s.  The  National  Wetland  Inventory 
(NWI)  is  a  survey  of  all  wetlands  regardless  of  type  or  size. 

Even  more  dramatic  in  scope  than  state  losses  are  wetland  losses  at 
the  county  level,  which  range  from  1  percent  (Dare  County)  to  over 
80  percent  (Perquimans  County).  The  northern  coastal  counties  have 
lost  a  greater  percentage  of  wetlands  than  the  Albemarle -Pamlico 
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peninsula  or  the  southern  coastal  counties.  Combining  hydric  soil 
maps,  wetlands  maps  and  land-use  maps  indicates  why  wetlands  were 
converted.  Counties  such  as  Washington  and  Bertie  have  seen  most 
of  their  wetlands  go  to  agricultural  production.  Other  counties  are 
experiencing  current  large-scale  conversions  to  timber  production,  for 
example,  Brunswick  County  in  the  Green  Swamp  area.  In  many  rural 
counties,  urban  expansion  contributes  little  to  wetland  losses,  but  in 
counties  such  as  New  Hanover  or  Carteret,  urbanization  is  rapidly 
consuming  the  natural  landscape. 

But  these  estimates  are  controversial.  Some  critics  say  that  the 
National  Wetland  Inventory  maps  are  not  very  accurate  and  that 
the  wetland  surveys  based  on  them  are  limited.  The  use  of  hydric 
soils  to  determine  losses  has  also  been  criticized  for  a  couple  of  rea- 
sons. Some  argue  that  there  are  many  areas  with  hydric  soils  that  are 
not  wetlands.  And  some  hydric  soil  areas  may  continue  to  function 
as  wetlands  even  after  being  converted  to  pine  plantations.  "Drainage 
for  timber  products  may  or  may  not  'convert'  the  land  from  wetland 
to  upland  depending  on  the  soil,  topography  and  other  factors,"  says 
hydrologist  Wayne  Scaggs  of  North  Carolina  State  University.  "The 
results  of  the  drainage  are  site  specific  and  can't  simply  be  evaluated 
by  examining  aerial  photos  or  maps." 

When  should  we  consider  a  wetland  "lost"?  When  all  three  wet- 
land criteria — the  hydrology,  plants  and  soils — are  changed?  Only 
two  of  the  three?  Should  we  consider  timber  harvest  as  a  temporary 
loss  if  the  hydrology  can  be  maintained  or  reclaimed?  Answers  to 
these  questions  depend  on  your  perspective.  A  pine  plantation  may 
be  viewed  as  partially  supporting  or  not  supporting  the  original  wet- 
land values,  depending  on  who  you  are.  A  commercial  forester  might 
look  at  the  plentiful  deer  populations  as  evidence  that  some  of  the 
functions  of  the  original  wetland  are  still  being  maintained. 

Another  complicated  issue  is  trying  to  determine  the  cumulative 
impacts  of  the  loss  of  many  small  wetlands.  It's  easy  to  imagine  that 
draining  an  enormous  5,000-acre  pocosin  in  eastern  North  Carolina 
would  have  some  negative  effects  on  the  functions  of  that  wetland, 
but  what  about  a  half-acre  freshwater  marsh  filled  to  accommodate 
a  highway  project?  Doesn't  sound  like  much,  but  multiply  these  little 


The  functions  of  this  farmer 
headwater  forest  in  the  Pied- 
mont have  been  altered  because 
of  the  forest  removal.  These 
wetlands  help  reduce  pollution 
and  siltation  in  our  streams 
and  rivers. 


half  acres  by  hundreds  each  year 
and  you  begin  to  see  that  a  death 
by  a  thousand  cuts  may  be  just 
as  bad  as  by  a  single  blow.  Try  to 
imagine  the  cumulative  impacts 
of  hundreds  of  small  activities 
on  water  quality,  storage  of  flood 
waters,  wildlife  habitat  and  all  the 
other  wetland  values  or  functions. 
My  response  to  criticisms 
over  how  we  measure  wetland  loss  is  simple:  Show  me  a  better  way 
to  do  it  and  I'll  use  it.  The  bottom  line  is  that  many  areas  that  were 
once  wetland  no  longer  serve  in  that  capacity,  and  to  me  that  means 
that  they  are  lost. 

My  students  often  ask  me,  "Why  doesn't  the  law  just  prohibit 
the  destruction  or  alteration  of  wetlands?"  It's  a  good  question.  The 
fact  is  that  it  doesn't,  and  there  are  some  good  and  not-so-good 
reasons  for  that. 

Section  404  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  is  the  most  notable  federal  law 
regulating  wetlands,  but  it  doesn't  prohibit  wetlands  development.  It 
requires  landowners  to  secure  a  permit  for  any  development  activity 
that  would  alter  wetlands.  Wetlands  protection  is  only  one  of  several 
values  that  are  considered  during  the  permit  review  process.  The  eco- 
nomic benefits  of  a  project  must  be  considered  when  officials  evaluate 
the  potential  effects  of  a  conversion  of  wetlands  to  other  uses.  These 
benefits  can  often  be  quite  persuasive.  Indeed,  the  majority  of  permit 
applications  are  approved  with  few  modifications.  Some  activities — 
normal  agricultural  and  silvicultural  activities — are  currently  exempt 
from  Section  404  regulations  altogether,  as  long  as  they  don't  convert 
a  wetland  to  a  non-wetland. 

Some  of  the  inconsistencies  in  Section  404  were  eliminated  by 
the  "swampbuster"  provisions  of  the  1985  Food  Security  Act  (Farm 
Bill),  which  seeks  to  protect  wetlands.  A  farmer  who  converts  a 
wetland  to  annual  crop  production  loses  many  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  program  benefits  such  as  price-support  payments,  crop 
insurance,  commodity  payments  and  operating  loans.  The  loss  of 
benefits  applies  to  the  entire  farm  operation.  Wetlands  that  were 
converted  before  1985  are  exempt. 

The  state  has  some  regulatory  authority  over  wetlands,  but 
most  of  this  effort  is  concentrated  in  the  coastal  counties  as 
defined  by  the  Coastal  Area  Management  Act  (CAMA).  CAMA 
provides  adequate  protection  for  salt  and  brackish  marshes,  but 
it  fails  to  protect  inland  freshwater  wetlands.  The  state  must  also 
certify  that  permitted  activities  under  Section  404  will  comply  with 
state  water -quality  standards. 
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Coastal  Plain  Dilemma 


Laws  protecting  wetlands  have  been  designed  to  be  flexible  to 
allow  for  give  and  take.  There  are  a  couple  of  reasons  for  this.  For  one 
thing,  a  wholesale  ban  on  wetlands  alterations  might  have  devastating 
impacts  on  the  economies  of  some  areas — the  Coastal  Plain  counties, 
for  example,  where  most  wetlands  in  North  Carolina  are  located.  And 
it  might  also  run  counter  to  the  rights  of  private  property  owners  guar- 
anteed under  the  Fifth  Amendment  of  the  Constitution.  The  chal- 
lenge is  finding  a  way  to  reduce  wetland  losses  without  eliminating  the 
ability  of  a  property  owner  to  pursue  financial  gain. 

Do  we  need  to  shore  up  our  protection  of  the  remaining  wetlands? 
More  protection  (i.e.,  more  regulation)  is  sure  to  interfere  with  cer- 
tain land-use  activities.  If  we  relax  the  interpretation  of  what  consti- 
tutes a  wetland,  more  land  will  be  available  for  other  activities.  If  we 
decide  that  certain  activities  do  not  constitute  a  loss  of  wetlands, 
more  areas  will  be  used  for  those  activities.  Regardless  of  whether 
regulatory  efforts  are  strengthened  or  relaxed,  considerable  acreage 
in  the  Coastal  Plain  of  North  Carolina  will  remain  classified  as  wet- 
land. The  property  rights  associated  with  owning  those  wetlands  will 
continue  to  be  a  major  source  of  debate. 

Restoring  wetlands  currently  in  agriculture  or  timber  production  is 


What  happened  to  North  Caro- 
lina's wetlands?  The  example  of 
Washington  County  may  proi>ide 
an  answer.  The  amount  of  the 
county 's  hydric  soils  shows  that  like 
many  counties  in  the  Coastal  Plain, 
Washington  was  once 
predominantly  wetland. 
i  |  Hydric  Soil 

|  Non-Hydric  Soil 
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Over  the  years,  Washington's 
wetland  have  been  converted  to 
farmland,  timber  plantations,  housing 
and  other  kinds  of  development.  As  a 
result,  only  a  fraction  of  the  origirial 
wetlands  remains. 

I  Urban  Devehpment 

I    I  Agriculture 

H  Silviculture 

■  Wetlands 

I  Land  in  Trarisition 


one  way  we  can  reclaim  some  of  our  lost  resources.  Although  the  art 
and  science  of  wetland  restoration  are  relatively  new,  North  Carolina 
has  plenty  of  areas  where  drainage  could  be  reversed  and  wetland 
plants  reestablished.  In  some  places,  abandoned  farmland  has  natu- 
rally reverted  to  wetlands.  It  may  be  possible  to  restore  or  even  create 
wetlands  to  enhance  particular  functions  such  as  wastewater  purifica- 
tion or  habitat  for  specific  wildlife  species.  Wetland  restoration  has 
become  a  way  of  mitigating  wetland  losses  associated  with  land  devel- 
opment. We  certainly  need  more  information  about  how  restoration 
can  be  successfully  accomplished. 

Historically,  we  have  lost  a  large  proportion  of  our  wetlands  to 
the  combined  impacts  of  agricultural  and  silvicultural  activities.  But 
rather  than  placing  blame  on  segments  of  society  that  are  responsible 
for  wetland  losses,  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  blame  our  collective 
ignorance  of  the  importance  of  wetlands.  Until  the  public  is  better 
educated  about  wetlands,  we  will  continue  to  watch  as  wetlands  are 
drained  and  filled  to  make  way  for  farms,  pine  plantations  and  other 
activities,  and  wetland  losses  will  continue  to  be  justified  as  a  neces- 
sary by-product  of  economic  growth. 

We  can  argue  all  day  about  whether  these  are  losses  or  not,  but 

by  the  time  we  finish  the  argu- 
ment another  10,  100  or  1,000 
acres  of  wetlands  will  have  been 
converted.  A  permanent  loss!1 
Perhaps.  A  loss?  Absolutely.  O 

Dr.  Kevin  Motrrhead  teaches 
envircmrnentai  studies  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Asheville.  Formerly  he  was  the 
research  manager  for  wetlands 
at  the  Savannah  River  Ecology 
Laboratory  in  Aiken,  S.C. 


Creating  new  wetlands  to  off- 
set the  loss  of  natural  ones  is 
a  difficult  goal,  but  restoring 
former  wetlands  to  full  func- 
tioning shows  promise.  Often 
blocking  drainage  ditches  is  all 
that  is  necessary.  Wetland  con- 
sultant Bruce  Bolick  indicates 
the  return  of  wetland  plants  to 
a  farm  that  had  been  ditched 
and  drained. 
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A  WETLANDS  SAMPLER 


The  Vvetlands  Place 
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A  new  exhibit  at  the  N.C.  Museum 
of  Natural  Sciences  is  the  first  place  to  go 
to  learn  more  about  wetlands. 

by  Margaret  Martin  ©1995 

All  set  to  explore  North  Carolina's  wetlands  for  yourself?  A 
good  place  to  start  your  wetlands  trek  is  the  N.C.  State 
Museum  of  Natural  Sciences  in  downtown  Raleigh.  Where 
else  can  you  observe  the  greater  siren,  the  red-spotted  newt  and  the 
Venus'  fly-trap,  all  within  a  block  of  the  State  Capitol? 

The  museum's  newest  exhibit,  "Freshwater  Wetlands,"  opens  April 
29  with  a  wealth  of  wetlands  plants  and  animals  depicted  in  natural- 
istic habitats.  Interactive  exhibit  areas  show  you  how  wetlands  func- 
tion in  flood  control  and  pollution  filtering.  Original  video  footage  of 
North  Carolina  wetlands  takes  you  "on-site"  with  wetlands  ecologists, 
who  interpret  the  natural  history  of  six  types  of  freshwater  wetlands. 

Three  years  in  the  making,  the  exhibit  came  about  because  of  a 
need  the  museum  staff  and  advisors  perceived  for  a  better  public  under- 


standing of  wetland  areas.  "Freshwater  wetlands  are  critical  to  biologi- 
cal diversity,  flood  control  and  water  quality,"  says  Barbara  Beaman, 
coordinator  of  the  wetlands  exhibit  team.  "Interest  in  wetlands  has 
continued  to  grow  as  definitions,  regulations  and  jurisdictions  are 
debated  in  the  public  forum.  The  museum's  exhibit  is  an  attempt  to 
convey  something  of  the  science  of  wetlands,  while  suggesting  the 
beauty  of  these  incredibly  rich  natural  habitats." 

A  visit  to  "Freshwater  Wetlands"  transports  you  to  river  wetlands, 
freshwater  marshes,  savannas,  pocosins,  seasonal  wetlands  and  moun- 
tain bogs.  The  centerpiece  of  the  exhibit  is  a  walk-through  diorama  of 
the  Roanoke  River  bottomlands  in  the  spring.  Complete  with  sounds, 
special  lighting  effects  and  plant  and  animal  specimens  from  the 
region,  the  diorama  is  backed  by  a  90 -foot -long  painting  of  the  river 
bottomlands  under  a  moonlit  sky. 

Museum  Director  Betsy  Bennett  says,  "The  Freshwater  Wetlands 
exhibit  is  the  first  glimpse  of  the  type  of  exhibits  that  we'll  have  in  the 
new  museum  building  when  it  opens  in  1998.  You'll  see  a  combination 
of  learning  techniques.  In  the  wetlands  exhibit,  you  can  experiment 
with  flood  control  at  the  stream  tables,  observe  a  northern  water  snake 
in  a  freshwater  marsh,  view  the  life  in  pond  water  with  a  cyberscope 
and  hear  night  creatures  in  the  Roanoke  diorama." 

"Freshwater  Wetlands"  draws  heavily  on  research  on  North  Caro- 
lina's wetlands  conducted  by  museum  scientists  over  the  last  20  years. 

Alvin  Braswell,  curator  of  lower 
Director  of  Exhibits  Roy  vertebrates  at  the  museum, 

Campbell  stands  in  front  of  the  served  as  co -director  of  the 

Roanoke  River  diorama  at  the  National  Science  Foundation 

N.C.  Natural  Sciences  Museum.  grant  that  funded  the  exhibit. 

His  research  on  wetland 
amphibians  includes  a  status  survey  of  the  Carolina  gopher  frog,  one 
of  the  live  animals  you'll  see  on  exhibit. 

The  message  of  "Freshwater  Wetlands"  will  go  beyond  the  85,000 
schoolchildren  and  100,000  general  visitors  who  will  visit  it  each  year. 
For  teachers,  a  video  and  guide  to  freshwater  wetlands,  a  satellite  work- 
shop, and  Teacher  Treks  to  wetland  areas  across  the  state  are  available 
through  the  museum.  Visiting  classes  may  register  for  Wetland  Won- 
ders sessions  at  the  museum,  featuring  close-up  looks  at  the  animals 
and  plants  of  the  wetlands. 

Hands-on  outreach  programs  travel  to  every  corner  of  the  state, 
available  to  community  centers,  libraries,  schools  and  museums.  Field 
trips  take  participants  to  wetlands  across  the  state  for  one-day  and 
weekend  excursions.  In  N.C.  Habitat  Watch  programs,  participants 
can  contribute  to  museum  research  by  gathering  data  and  samples  at 
supervised  field  research  sites. 

For  more  information  about  the  Freshwater  Wetlands  exhibit  and 
related  programs,  call  the  N.C.  State  Museum  of  Natural  Sciences, 
(919)  733-7450.  E 

Margaret  Martin  is  director  of  communications  at  the  N.C.  Museum  of 
Natural  Sciences. 
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White  Wings 

The  wetlands  of  east- 
ern North  Carolina  are 
home  to  many  herons 
and  egrets,  like  the  snowy 
egret  here  rising  from  a 
freshwater  marsh. 
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NATURAL  HERITAGE 


A  Pair  of  Ducks  is  No  Paradox 

by  Jim  Dean 


When  the  pair  of  mallards  turned  up  on  the  pond  behind 
my  cabin  early  last  spring,  my  first  thought  was  that  they 
might  be  wild  ducks  that  were  nesting  somewhere  nearby.  But 
they  were  too  tame,  and  a  closer  look  revealed  that  they  were 
domestic  hybrids — Merita  ducks,  my  son  calls  them.  We  didn't 
feed  them  any  white  bread,  but  whenever  I  went  fishing,  they 
would  simply  swim  to  the  other  side  of  the  pond  and  watch.  I 
wondered  how  they'd  gotten  there,  but  it  wasn't  until  sometime 
later  that  I  finally  got  around  to  asking  Curtis  about  them. 
Curtis  does  the  actual  farming  hereabouts,  while  I  pay  some  bills 
and  try  not  to  get  in  the  way. 

"Melvin  brought  them  over  and  turned  them  loose,"  Curtis 
explained.  "You  know  Melvin;  he  helps  me  sometimes.  You 
don't  mind,  do  you?" 

"Oh  no,  they're  fine,"  I  said.  "I've  gotten  sort  of  attached  to 
them.  A  pond  needs  ducks  like  a  yard  needs  concrete  chickens." 

For  the  next  month  or  so,  I  saw  the  mallards — a  drake  and  a 
hen — every  time  I  went  to  the  farm.  When  the  hen  disap- 
peared, I  began  to  wonder  if  some  little  ducklings  might  soon  be 
joining  us.  But  no  ducklings  appeared,  nor  did  the  hen  return. 

Even  though  I  had  only  a  few  hours  every  week  or  so  to  fish 
the  pond,  the  drake  was  always  there.  Usually,  I  would  find  him 
sitting  on  the  protruding  stump  of  a  willow  tree  that  had  fallen 
over  into  the  pond  near  the  dam.  He  no  longer  swam  very 
much,  and  I  made  the  usual  anthropomorphic  mistake  of  assum- 
ing that  he  was  despondent.  And  yes,  I'd  sometimes  carry  on 
the  kind  of  one-sided  conversation  that  is  part  of  our  arrogant 
need  to  humanize  all  things. 

"What's  the  matter,  old  boy?"  I'd  ask.  "Am  I  invading  your 
space,  or  are  you  still  pining  for  your  sweetheart?  I'll  move  on  as 
soon  as  I  make  a  few  casts  here." 

By  mid-July,  the  drake  had  become  a  permanent  stump 
potato.  I  could  understand  what  might  pass  for 
loneliness  in  a  duck,  even  brief  bereave- 
ment, but  there  was  no  obvious  bio- 
logical explanation  for  this  duck's 
behavior.  After  all,  almost  all 
wild  creatures — and  cer- 
tainly ducks —  are  notori- 
ously opportunistic  when 
it  comes  to  relationships. 
Even  the  popular  notion 
that  geese  are  mono- 
gamous throughout  their 
lives  is  nonsense.  The  morals 
of  your  average  Canada,  male 
or  female,  would  make  tabloid 
headlines.  So  what,  really,  was 
bugging  this  duck? 

One  afternoon  late  in 
August,  I  slid  my  12-foot 


johnboat  into  the  pond  to  fish  an  hour  or  so  before  dark.  As 
usual,  the  drake  was  on  his  stump.  I  had  been  fishing  about  20 
minutes  when  I  heard  splashing  and  saw  that  the  duck  was  in 
the  water  beside  the  stump,  flapping  its  wings.  I  have  seen  ducks 
do  that  frequently,  possibly  just  to  stretch. 

"Well,  my  friend,  it's  good  to  see  you  getting  back  to  nor- 
mal," I  said,  and  made  another  cast.  A  minute  or  two  passed 
before  it  dawned  on  me  that  the  duck  was  still  splashing.  I 
stopped  fishing  and  began  to  watch.  Something  wasn't  quite 
right.  The  drake  seemed  to  be  trying  to  fly,  but  he  was  very  low 
in  the  water.  And  why  was  he  moving  backwards?  Suddenly,  I 
knew  what  this  duck  had  known  all  along  about  missing  mates 
and  the  safety  of  stumps. 

I  threw  my  rod  into  the  bottom  of  the  boat  and  jammed  the 
electric  motor  into  high  gear.  The  duck  disappeared  just  as  I 
reached  the  spot  but,  by  reaching  as  deep  as  possible,  I  managed 
to  grab  him  by  the  neck.  I  could  feel  the  weight  of  something 
big,  then  the  weight  was  gone  and  I  pulled  the  duck  into  the 
boat.  One  rear  leg  was  torn  from  the  socket,  and  the  thigh  was 
raw  meat. 

I  never  saw  the  snapper.  The  duck  sat  dazed  in  the  bottom  of 
the  boat  while  I  pondered  what  to  do.  It  could  not  survive; 
indeed,  I  had  only  prolonged  its  suffering.  Clearly,  my  inter- 
ference was  the  only  element  out  of  place.  I  could  wring  its 
neck,  but  even  that  act  of  presumed  mercy  would  reflect  the 
kind  of  contrived  sentiment  that  has  led  humans  to  a  profound 
misunderstanding  of  the  relationship  between  predator  and  prey. 
We  are  all  one  or  the  other — frequently  both — and  nothing 
about  that  arrangement  is  cruel  or  immoral.  Nature,  for  all  its 
grace  and  beauty,  is  relentlessly  unsentimental,  has  no  regard 
whatever  for  the  individual  and  arguably  reduces  even  compas- 
sion to  an  instinct. 

I  picked  up  the  dying  duck  and  placed  it  gently  in  the 
water.  If  you  feel  you  must  say  goodbye  to  a  duck — and  I 
did — you  should  at  least  recognize  that  it  makes 
just  as  much  sense  to  apologize  to  a  snap- 
ping turtle  for  interrupting  its  meal. 

I  turned  the  boat  around 
and  headed  back  to  the  dam. 
When  I  looked  back,  the 
duck  was  gone.  I  caught  a 
nice  bass  next  to  the 
stump,  and  turned  it 
loose.  I  don't  much 
care  for  the  taste  of 
fish,  and  release  them 
because  I  might  catch 
them  again  someday.  Like 
the  snapper,  had  I  been 
hungry,  I  would  have  kept 
the  duck. 
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Gear  Up  for  Gobblers 

written  and  photographed  by  Gerald  A.  Almy  ®'995 
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Though  they  look  different,  pine  needles  and  sweet  gum  leaves  share 
many  similar  functions.  Both  produce  food  by  means  of  photosynthesis, 
using  light  to  convert  carbon  dioxide  and  water  into  sugar  and  starch. 

Needles  and  leaves  also  transpire  water  vapor  through  myriads 
of  microscopic  openings  called  stomates.  Both  pines 
and  sweet  gum  trees  are  deciduous. 


The  cross-section  of  a  beech  leaf  shows 
the  arrangement  of  the  cells.  Food-pro- 
ducing cells  crammed  with  chlorophyll 
occupy  most  of  the  leaf's  interior.  Iran- 
spiratkm  occurs  through  the  openings 
ahrng  the  boturm,  although  some  tran- 
spiratum  also  occurs  through  the  leaf's 
thin  cuticle,  or  waxy  outer  skin. 


The  crosS'Section  of  a  white  pine  needle 
shows  the  thick  cuticle,  or  waxy  layer, 
around  the  outside  and  the  water-con- 
ducting tissues  at  the  very  center.  Food- 
producing  cells  take  up  the  rest  of  the 
space.  The  openings  around  the  edge 
of  the  needle  are  stomates. 
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Pine  trees  have  more  ieaves  than  broadleaved  species 
of  similar  size.  About  120,000  leaves  may  cling  to  a 
beech  tree  (left)  15  inches  in  diameter,  whereas  a  pine 
tree  about  the  same  size  may  support  perhaps  as  many 
as  20  million  needles.  The  surface  area  of  the  beech 
leaves,  front  and  back,  might  cover  a  little  more  than  a 
tennis  court,  but  the  needles  might  overtop  an  area  of 
approximately  five  tennis  courts. 


Needles  and  Leaves 

written  by  Lawrence  S.  Earley/ illustrated  by  David  Williams 

The  pine  needle  is  a  long  and  skinny  fellow.  It  doesn't  look  like  an  oak 
leaf  with  its  broad  surface  and  prominent  veins.  And  like  its  fellow 
conifers,  the  cypresses,  spruces,  firs  and  Atlantic  white  cedar,  a  pine  needle 
has  a  thicker  cuticle,  or  waxy  skin,  than  an  oak  leaf,  maple  leaf  or  any  of 
the  other  broadleaved  tree  species. 

Yet  despite  the  different  names  we  give  them,  both  needle  and  broad 
leaf  perform  similar  jobs — they  are  food  factories  and  air  fresheners. 

The  main  function  of  all  green  leaves  is  to  transform  light  into  energy — 
the  energy  that  runs  all  life.  If  you  looked  at  the  cross -sections  of  a  pine 
needle  and  an  oak  leaf,  you'd  find  that  both  have  thousands  of  cells  packed 
with  chlorophyll  just  below  the  waxy  leaf  surface.  These  cells  trap  sun- 
light which  converts  carbon  dioxide  from  the  air  and  the  water  in  the  trees' 
cells  into  carbohydrates  and  oxygen.  The  oxygen  is  released  back  into  the 
air,  and  the  sugars  and  starches  pass  down  into  the  tree,  enabling  it  to  grow. 

The  more  leaf  area  a  tree  has,  the  more  food  it  produces.  You  might 
think  then  that  broadleaved  trees  have  the  edge,  but,  surprisingly,  conifers 
do.  The  reason  is  simple — they  have  many  more  leaves.  A  beech  tree  15 
inches  in  diameter  may  have  about  120,000  leaves,  whose  surface  area 
(about  3,000  square  feet,  front  and  back)  would  cover  slightly  more  than  a 
tennis  court.  But  a  fir  tree  of  the  same  diameter  has  about  10  to  20  million 
needles,  and  one  25  inches  in  diameter  might  have  40  million  needles  with 
a  leaf  surface  covering  10  tennis  courts  or  nearly  an  entire  football  field! 

Ranged  mostly  along  the  bottom  surface  of  leaves  are  thousands  of 
minute  pores  called  stomates.  In  warm  weather,  water  vapor  is  invisibly 
sprayed  from  the  stomates  as  if  they  were  so  many  tiny  nozzles  on  long 
hoses  reaching  down  to  the  roots.  These  stomates  are  quite  small  but 
they  are  incredibly  numerous,  varying  by  the  species.  An  oak  leaf  has  an 
estimated  35,000  stomates  to  the  square  inch  while  a  maple  tree  has 
10,000.  All  of  them  "breathe  in"  the  carbon  dioxide  from  which  photo- 
synthesis occurs  and  "breathe  out"  oxygen  and  also  water  vapor,  another 
critical  process  known  as  transpiration.  (See  "The  Prodigal  Thirst  of 
Plants,"  May  1990). 

In  times  of  drought,  stomates  automatically  close  or  partially  close  which 
protects  the  tree  from  losing  too  much  of  its  vital  water  supply.  Stomates 
normally  close  at  night,  for  example.  Yet  even  so,  a  lot  of  water  can  tran- 
spire through  the  thinner  cuticle  of  broadleaved  trees  while  pine  needles' 
denser  cuticle  effectively  reduces  the  rate  of  water  loss.  (Some  plants  are 
even  more  effective  than  conifers — in  a  cactus,  transpiration  virtually  ceases.) 

It's  a  good  thing  conifer  leaves  can  do  this.  Generally,  larger  leaves  tran- 
spire more  than  smaller  leaves,  but  conifers  have  so  many  needles  that  a 
pine  tree  and  a  hardwood  tree  of  the  same  size  will  generally  transpire 
about  the  same  amount  of  water. 

Here's  a  puzzle:  if  oaks  and  pines  both  drop  their  leaves,  why  is  the  oak 
called  a  deciduous  tree  and  the  pine  an  evergreen?  In  actuality,  both  are 
deciduous.  It's  just  that  the  leaf  loss  of  oaks  and  other  broadleaved  decidu- 
ous trees  is  an  annual  event  while  pine  needles  fall  at  longer  intervals — 
every  two  years  for  most  species  and,  for  a  few,  sometimes  eight  years  or  more. 
Conifers  drop  some  of  their  older  leaves  every  fall  just  like  the  broadleaved 
trees,  although  they  retain  many  more  of  them  year  round. 

.  Despite  this  difference,  needles  and  leaves  have  more  in  common  than 
you'd  think. 
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Calk  come  in  a  variety  of  shapes  and  types. 


Gear  Up  for  Gobblers 

Making  sure  you've  got  the  right  stuff  is  the  first 
step  towards  bagging  that  trophy  gobbler. 

written  and  photographed  by  Gerald  A.  Almy  ©1995 


Standing  in  the  mist  where  the  green 
field  joined  the  still -gray  forest,  I  made 
a  call  like  an  owl  and  listened  as  trees 
gradually  took  shape  in  the  nascent  morning 
light.  The  gobbler's  answer  broke  the  silence 
like  a  hammer  shattering  glass. 
Obble-obbie-obbk-obble! 
The  timing  was  perfect.  It  was  just  light 
enough  so  that  I  could  hustle  down  the  edge 
of  the  woods  and  pick  my  way  to  a  thick  - 
girthed  oak  where  I  could  sit  without  being 
seen.  The  gobbler  continued  to  call  as  I 
unsnapped  the  fold-down  pad  on  my  vest, 
cleared  away  a  few  leaves  and  sat  back  against 
the  tree.  Clad  in  gray,  black  and  brown  cam- 
ouflage from  head  to  toe,  I  resembled  the 
bark  of  a  tree  and  would  be  virtually  invisi- 
ble to  the  sharp-eyed  turkey. 

After  pulling  on  camo  gloves,  I  raised  a 
mask  up  over  my  face,  put  a  box  call  and 
slate  beside  my  leg  and  slipped  a  diaphragm 
call  into  my  mouth.  Pulling  out  a  compact 
range  finder,  I  quickly  checked  the  distance 
to  several  trees  where  the  bird  might  show 
then  shoved  it  back  into  a  vest  pocket.  With 
the  full-choke  double  across  my  knees,  I  set- 
tled in  and  made  a  conscious  effort  to  calm 
myself.  Only  then  did  I  let  out  the  first  plain- 
tive yelps  from  the  mouth  call. 

The  torn  responded  heartily.  I  waited  as 
long  as  I  could  stand  it,  then  yelped  again 
louder.  This  time  he  double-gobbled. 


Obble-obble-obble.  Obble-obble-obble! 

One  more  yelp  drew  yet  another  response, 
and  this  time  the  bird  was  close.  Leaning  into 
the  stock  of  the  shotgun,  I  raised  the  barrels 
to  where  I  thought  the  bird  would  show  and 
lined  up  the  orange  bead. 

Another  gobble,  this  time  closer  still. 

I  clucked  softly  and  the  torn  responded. 
But  now  he  was  in  front  of  me.  The  bird  was 
half  puffed  up  in  strut,  half  walking  as  he 
stepped  into  the  clean-killing  range  of  my  12 
gauge.  Lining  up  the  bright  bead  of  the  sight 
on  the  turkey's  head  and  neck,  I  squeezed  off 
on  the  trigger.  The  copper -plated  no.  6  shot 
found  their  target  and  the  torn  collapsed  on 
the  brown  leaves.  Rushing  forward,  I  gathered 
up  the  big  bird,  a  20-pound-plus  gobbler  with 
long  spurs  and  a  beard  over  1 1  inches  long. 
After  admiring  my  kill,  I  placed  it  in  an  orange 
tote  and  made  the  gratifying  walk  back  to  the 
truck,  where  I  field -dressed  it  with  a  small 
knife  then  headed  home. 

It  was  a  fulfilling  hunt,  one  made  possible 
by  the  state's  strong  wild  turkey  restoration 
efforts.  But  I  had  also  helped  by  choosing  the 
right  calls,  gear,  guns  and  loads.  Perhaps  no 
other  kind  of  outdoor  sport  requires  more  spe- 
cialized gear,  weapons  and  ammo  than  spring 
gobbler  hunting.  After  20  years  of  seeking  out 
the  big  black  birds  of  spring  from  Wyoming  to 
New  York  and  down  to  the  Carolinas,  I've 
gained  a  good  insight  about  gear — what 


works  and  what  doesn't.  I've  also  formed 
some  firm  opinions  as  to  the  best  guns  and 
loads  that  will  bring  birds  down  cleanly. 

In  the  hunt  described  earlier,  many  types 
of  gear  came  into  play  to  make  the  outing  suc- 
cessful: camouflage  clothing,  mask  and  gloves, 
a  vest  to  carry  equipment  and  calls  in,  a  padded 
seat,  locator  calls,  turkey  calls,  range  finder, 
gun,  ammunition,  knife,  and  an  orange  tur- 
key-carrying bag.  Other  gear  such  as  decoys 
has  proven  valuable  on  other  hunts  but  just 
wasn't  used  on  this  one.  Here's  a  complete 
rundown  on  the  things  you  need  to  success- 
fully bag  a  torn  this  spring. 

Camouflage — This  is  the  first  item  to  con- 
sider when  getting  into  spring  gobbler  hunt- 
ing. It's  true  that  old-timers  and  even  a  few 
modern  hunters  can  walk  into  the  woods  in 
blue  jeans  and  a  brown  coat  and  occasionally 
call  a  torn  into  shooting  range.  But  your  odds 
will  be  much  higher  if  you  wear  appropriate 
camouflage  on  your  whole  body.  Small  items 
like  your  boots  or  gloves  can  be  brown  or  gray, 
but  camouflaging  even  those  doesn't  hurt. 
And  certainly  your  pants,  shirt  and  hat  should 
be  camo.  A  mask,  face  paints  or  powders  can 

A  well-placed  shot  is  only  the  last  step 
in  bagging  a  mid  turkey.  Hunters  need 
to  combine  careful  planning  with  the 
right  equipment  to  assure  success. 
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he  used  to  darken  and  hide  your  face. 

I've  scored  on  toms  using  traditional  wood- 
land and  World  War  II  camo  patterns  many 
times,  but  in  recent  years  I've  decided  that 
the  new  designs  created  to  blend  with  trees 
work  best.  Jim  Crumley  started  this  concept 
with  his  Trebark  pattern  back  in  the  1970s, 
but  now  several  companies  such  as  Realtree, 
Mossy  Oak  and  others  make  their  own  ver- 
sions. There  are  so  many  varieties  that  it  pays 
to  compare  them  with  your  local  woods  in 
spring  to  see  which  blends  best.  At  times  it 
may  be  preferable  to  use  a  bark-type  camo  for 
your  pants  and  brush-type  for  your  shirt  or 
coat.  Don't  be  afraid  to  look  unconventional 
if  it  makes  you  blend  better.  The  new  "all  pur- 
pose" mixtures  of  leaf  and  tree  bark  patterns 
are  also  good  choices. 

If  you're  hunting  near  other  people,  con- 
sider carrying  a  blaze  orange  hat  or  vest  folded 
up  in  a  pocket  and  wear  it  on  your  walk  into 
the  hunting  area  and  back  out  to  the  car. 
Also,  bring  a  piece  of  blaze  orange  material  to 
tie  to  your  bird  after  a  successful  hunt,  or  one 

"The  most  important 
gear  in  your  vest  will 

be  calls,  some  of 
which  don't 

imitate  turkeys." 

of  the  special  orange  sacks  designed  for  safely 
carrying  gobblers  out  of  the  woods. 

A  few  hunters  carry  a  day  pack  when 
going  after  gobblers,  but  most  opt  for  one  of 
the  many  new,  well-designed  camo  vests  on 
the  market.  These  allow  you  to  place  calls 
and  other  gear  in  different  pockets.  The  best 
vests  also  have  a  fold -down  seat.  At  times  it 
may  take  hours  to  work  in  a  torn,  and  the 
last  thing  you  want  is  to  become  so  uncom- 
fortable that  you  have  to  move  just  as  a  gob- 
bler is  slipping  into  range.  You  may  also  want 
a  compact  range  finder  in  your  vest  that  you 
can  use  after  you  set  up  to  check  distances  to 
various  natural  objects  such  as  trees  or  rocks. 
That  way  you'll  know  exactly  when  a  bird  is 
close  enough  for  a  killing  shot. 

Besides  these  items,  the  most  important 
gear  in  your  vest  will  be  calls.  Calls  come 
in  a  number  of  styles  and  varieties.  Some 
don't  even  imitate  turkeys.  Locator  calls 
should  be  in  every  hunter's  vest.  These  are 
used  to  startle  a  response  out  of  toms  with- 
out their  thinking  you  are  a  turkey.  The 
most  commonly  used  locators  are  owl  hoot- 
ers— both  flute-type  and  reed  calls  are  used. 
The  reed  versions  are  harder  to  master  but 


sound  more  authentic.  A  few  experts  can 
even  imitate  the  barred  owl's  nine-note 
rhythm — "who  cooks  for  you;  who  cooks 
for  you  all" — with  their  mouths. 

Use  of  this  call  may  help  you  get  a  torn 
to  respond  before  hens  would  normally  be 
talking.  That  way  you  can  pinpoint  a  bird's 
location  and  set  up  in  the  predawn,  then 
switch  to  hen  calls  when  it  gets  light  enough 
for  the  birds  to  begin  talking. 

Crow  calls  are  also  worth  having  and  can 
stimulate  toms  to  talk  later  in  the  morning. 
Other  locator  calls  include  hawk,  pileated 
woodpecker  and  predator.  Don't  use  them 
excessively,  but  on  occasion  all  of  these  can 
draw  a  response  from  toms  that  may  not  be 
gobbling.  Once  you  pinpont  the  bird,  move 
in  close  and  work  him  with  turkey  talk. 

A  variety  of  calls  can  be  used  to  imitate 
hens,  and  the  main  two  types  are  mouth  and 
friction.  In  a  friction  call,  the  sound  is  made 
by  scraping  two  objects  across  each  other. 
Blowing  or  sucking  air  through  various  devices 
makes  the  sound  in  mouth  calls.  The  most 
popular  mouth  call  among  veteran  turkey 
hunters  is  the  diaphragm.  Early  turkey  hunt- 
ers positioned  leaves  in  the  top  of  their  mouth 
and  blew  air  through  them,  creating  a  yelp 
sound  from  the  vibrations.  By  the  1930s,'  the 
first  real  diaphragm  calls  appeared,  and  they 
were  made  from  a  U-shaped  metal  frame 
with  latex  stretched  over  it.  By  using  tongue 
pressure  and  varying  the  air  flow  and  mouth 
movement,  you  can  create  virtually  all  hen 
calls  with  the  diaphragm,  including  clucks, 
yelps,  cutting,  cackling  and  soft  purrs.  Call 
makers  new  put  colored  plastic  tape  over 
the  metal  frame  to  make  it  easier  to  control 
in  the  mouth,  and  they  use  thinner  latex. 
But  otherwise  these  calls  have  changed  little. 
A  variety  of  cuts  are  often  made  in  the  latex 
to  produce  raspier  sounds,  and  some  models 
employ  double  or  even  triple  layers  of  rubber. 
Experiment  with  several  styles  and  brands  of 
calls  to  see  which  works  best  for  you,  and  buy 
several  extras  in  case  you  lose  them  or  they 
wear  out.  Be  sure  to  carry  at  least  one  clear- 
sounding  call  and  one  raspy  one,  since  some 
gobblers  will  respond  to  one  type  but  not  the 
other.  Diaphragms  aren't  easy  to  master,  but 
once  you  get  the  hang  of  them,  you  will  use 
them  most  of  the  time. 

Tube  calls  consist  of  a  rubber  reed  stretched 
over  a  circular,  tube-type  mouth-piece  that 
you  blow  through.  These  are  especially  valua- 
ble for  locating  toms  because  of  the  loud  sound 
they  make.  They  often  work  best  late  in  the 
morning  and  on  windy  days.  They  also  make 
"gobbles"  effectively  and  work  well  if  you're 
challenging  a  torn  by  imitating  an  interloper 
in  his  range.  Be  careful,  however,  to  use  this 
call  only  when  no  other  hunters  are  in  the  area. 

Wing-bone  calls  are  made  from  the 
bones  of  wild  turkeys,  though  a  few  wood 


and  plastic  versions  are  also  sold.  To  use 
these,  you  make  a  sucking-kissing  motion 
with  your  mouth  and  pull  air  into  the  call. 
They're  a  bit  tricky  to  learn,  but  once  you 
master  them,  they  make  a  clear,  sweet  sound 
that's  good  for  locating  birds. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  friction  calls, 
but  the  box  call  is  most  popular.  The  first  box 
call  was  carved  from  a  hollowed  piece  of  pop- 
lar in  Arkansas  in  1897,  but  M.  L.  Lynch 
probably  created  the  first  modern  version  in 
Alabama  in  the  1940s  when  he  used  glue  and 
thin  strips  of  mahogany  to  create  a  box  that 
yielded  better  sounds  than  the  single  chunk 
of  wood.  Today  walnut,  cedar,  ash  and  oak 
are  also  used  to  make  box  calls. 

Hinged  box  calls  are  great  for  beginners, 
since  you  simply  pull  a  paddle-type  handle 
across  a  chalked  box  lid  to  create  realistic 
yelps,  clucks,  purrs  and  cutting.  Even  skilled 
callers  should  have  one  good  box  call  in  their 
vest,  because  there  are  days  when  turkeys  sim- 
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ply  respond  better  to  these,  particularly  when 
lots  of  skilled  hunters  pressure  the  birds  using 
mostly  diaphragm  calls. 

Unhinged  box  calls  are  more  compact, 
and  you  work  them  by  simply  pulling  a  sepa- 
rate striker  across  the  box  with  your  hand. 
They're  quieter  and  are  good  for  close-in 
work.  Both  types  of  box  calls  work  best 
when  the  weather  is  dry,  and  each  should 
be  chalked  periodically  to  keep  their  sound 
clear  and  unsqueaky. 

Pushpin  calls  have  become  popular  in 
recent  years  because  they  are  easy  to  use  and 
there  is  minimal  hand  movement.  You  simply 
push  a  wooden  rod  at  the  end  of  a  box  to 
create  yelps,  clucks  and  purrs.  Using  two  of 
these  to  create  aggressive  purring  sounds — 
like  two  fighting  birds — has  become  a  popu- 
lar way  to  lure  reluctant  toms  in  recent  years. 

Another  type  of  friction  call  is  the  slate  or 
glass  call.  These  round  calls  consist  of  a  plas- 
tic or  wood  chamber  with  one  or  more  layers 


of  slate  or  Plexiglas  over  the  top.  To  create 
clucks,  purrs  and  yelps,  you  pull  a  striker  across 
at  a  slight  angle  using  varying  degrees  of  pres- 
sure. These  take  some  practice  to  master,  but 
once  you  get  the  motion  down,  they  make 
highly  realistic  calls.  The  sound  doesn't  travel 
as  far  as  with  box  calls,  but  if  you're  good  at 
using  them,  they  work  well  at  closer  ranges. 
Of  course,  you  don't  really  need  all  these 
calls,  but  it's  fun  to  master  them,  and  there 
are  advantages  to  each  type. 

Decoys  have  become  increasingly  popu- 
lar among  turkey  hunters  in  recent  years,  but 
they  are  by  no  means  a  vital  piece  of  equip- 
ment. Both  full-bodied  and  soft  foam  fold-up 
versions  are  sold.  In  the  right  situation — a 
field,  a  clearing  or,  especially,  an  open  patch 
of  woods — they  can  be  valuable  for  luring  a 
reluctant  torn  the  last  few  yards  into  clean - 
shooting  range.  But  you  have  to  weigh  their 
benefits  against  the  extra  effort  of  carrying 
and  using  them.  You  can  lose  valuable  time 


Mastering  a  turkey  call,  or  several  of 
them,  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
ingredient  in  becoming  a  successful  tur- 
key hunter.  There  are  many  differmt 
types  of  calls  available  for  today 's  turkey 
hunter,  and  each  type  has  certain  advan- 
tages. Some  are  used  to  locate  turkeys, 
while  others  work  better  when  actually 
calling  the  gobbler  into  shooting  range. 
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The  use  of  full  camouflage  and  the 
ability  to  remain  motkmless  are  criti- 
cal if  you  expect  to  get  a  shot  before  a 
gobbler  sees  you.  Experiment  with  the 
many  available  camouflage  patterns 
to  see  which  match  your  local  wood- 
lands best. 


setting  up  the  decoy  if  you  have  a  torn  answer- 
ing your  calls,  and  there's  a  safety  factor  to 
consider.  Feather  Flex  Decoys  of  Louisiana 
has  been  offering  turkey  decoys  with  some 
hunter  orange  on  them,  and  these  may  be 
a  bit  safer  if  you  decide  to  use  decoys. 

When  it  comes  to  shotguns,  single-shots, 
pumps,  autoloaders  and  doubles  are  all  used. 
However,  I'd  avoid  single-shots  unless  that's 
all  you  can  afford.  You  shouldn't  need  a  fol- 
low-up shell  very  often  if  you  are  patient  and 
wait  for  the  perfect  opportunity,  but  when  you 
do  need  it,  it's  nice  to  have  it. 

Autoloaders  are  probably  the  most  popular 
choice  for  turkeys,  but  pumps  have  their  strong 
proponents.  I  favor  a  double.  Side-by-sides  are 
simply  traditional,  and  that's  been  important 
to  me  since  I  started  shooting  my  father's  old 
Stevens  16  gauge  nearly  30  years  ago.  No,  I 
don't  use  the  16-gauge  Stevens  for  turkeys — 
that's  my  grouse  and  quail  gun.  For  turkeys,  I 
have  an  American  Arms  turkey  special  with 
screw-in  full  chokes  for  both  barrels. 

For  most  hunters,  12  gauge  is  the  best 
choice.  Lots  of  turkeys  are  shot  with  the 
standard  2  'A-inch  chambering;  however, 
I  recommend  3 -inch  chambering.  It  holds 


heavier  loads  and  will  handle  double  duty 
on  geese.  With  either  of  these  choices, 
shots  to  40  yards  can  be  made. 

Another  choice  for  turkey  hunting  is  the 
10  gauge.  With  the  right  loads  you  can  take 
gobblers  to  50  yards  with  this  gun.  I  own  a 
10  gauge  and  have  used  it  to  kill  several  gob- 
blers. There  just  aren't  enough  situations  in 
my  experience  where  I  could  call  a  gobbler 
within  50  yards,  but  couldn't  draw  him  in 
the  extra  10  yards  for  a  clean  shot  with  the 
12.  Usually  the  birds  either  don't  cooperate 
at  all,  get  hung  up  75  or  100  yards  away,  or 
come  right  in — often  within  20  or  30  yards. 
Having  to  call  them  in  a  few  yards  closer  just 
makes  the  hunt  that  much  more  challeng- 
ing, and  the  lighter  weight  and  reduced  kick 
of  the  12  makes  it  far  more  "user  friendly." 

Whatever  gauge  you  choose,  the  choke 
for  a  turkey  gun  should  be  full.  The  aim  is  to 
deliver  the  maximum  number  of  pellets  to  a 
very  small  target  that  you've  carefully  aimed 
at.  This  is  different  from  most  scattergun- 
ning,  where  you  want  to  throw  a  fairly  wide 
pattern  at  a  flying  bird.  Turkeys  are  shot 
standing  still,  and  you  should  aim  only  at  the 
head  and  neck.  Some  hunters  go  to  extra- 
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full  choking,  but  be  careful  you  don't  get  such 
a  tight  pattern  that  you  leave  no  leeway  for 
human  error. 

Barrels  for  turkey  guns  should  be  short — 
20  to  26  inches — so  they  can  be  handled 
quickly  and  won't  hang  up  on  brush  if  you 
have  to  turn  in  a  different  direction  to  make 
a  shot  on  a  circling  bird. 

Sights  are  an  important  part  of  a  turkey  gun. 
I  like  a  double-bead  setup,  with  one  bead  18 
inches  or  so  behind  an  orange  front  bead  at 
the  end  of  the  barrel.  A  V-notched  back  sight 
with  an  orange  front  bead  is  another  good 
choice.  The  Accu-Sight  is  another  choice — 
you  simply  look  down  the  barrel  until  you  see 
an  orange  dot  inside  a  black  tube  (available 
from  Old  Jake  Products,  Pawlett,  Vt.  05761). 
Many  hunters  today  are  switching  to  low- 
power  scopes.  These  are  perhaps  best  of  all, 
since  they  allow  you  to  see  clearly  in  dim  light 
and  simply  line  up  the  cross  hairs  on  the 
quarry's  head  and  neck. 

It  makes  no  sense  to  wear  camo  from 
head  to  toe  and  then  carry  a  shiny  shotgun 
with  a  blued  barrel  that  can  reflect  light.  A 
turkey  will  spot  such  a  bright  weapon  more 
often  than  not.  At  least  choose  a  gun  with 
Parkerized,  dull-finished  barrels  and  action 
and  a  dull,  oil-finished  stock.  Some  hunters 
go  even  farther,  painting  the  gun  with  flat- 
finish  spray  paints  or  applying  special  tapes 
to  camouflage  it.  The  main  thing  to  remem- 
ber is  to  cover  anything  shiny. 

A  final  addition  worth  having  on  any 
turkey  gun  is  a  sling.  This  is  great  for  walking 
into  the  hunting  area  and  back  out  at  the 
end  of  the  morning. 

The  perfect  turkey  gun  is  useless  without 
the  right  loads.  Some  hunters  use  regular  lead 
pellets,  and  a  few  even  use  steel  waterfowl 
loads  with  good  results.  But  the  overwhelm- 
ing  first  choice  of  experts  is  a  heavy  load  of 
copper-plated  lead  shot  in  sizes  4,  5  or  6. 
Using  larger  shot  and  aiming  for  the  body 
simply  result  in  too  many  cripples  because 
the  turkey's  vital  breast  area  is  well  protected. 

It  is  very  important  to  experiment  with 
several  different  loads  and  brands  in  your 
gun  to  see  which  places  the  most  shot  accu- 
rately and  consistently  in  the  head  and  neck 
of  a  turkey  target.  It  may  not  be  the  heavi- 
est load  available.  In  my  12 -gauge,  3-inch 
double,  a  1  Vs-ounce  load  gives  me  better 
performance  than  the  2 -ounce  loads  avail- 
able. I  use  Federals  in  this  gun,  but  in  some 
other  turkey  guns  I've  seen  other  brands 
perform  better.  Once  you've  found  the  opti- 
mum load,  use  it  only  when  a  bird  is  cleanly 
in  range  and  you  are  sure  no  brush  is  between 
you  and  the  quarry.  It  takes  too  much  work 
and  lost  sleep  to  risk  a  bad  shot.  When  you 
finally  call  that  spring  gobbler  in  and  kill  it 
cleanly,  you'll  have  experienced  one  of  the 
supreme  pleasures  in  hunting.  0 


This  otherwise  successful  hunter  is 
taking  a  chance  at  becoming  a  victim 
in  an  accidental  shooting.  A  dead  tur- 
key should  either  be  bagged  in  a  spe- 
cial blaze  orange  sack,  or  the  hunter 
should  wear  blaze  orange  on  his  way 
out  of  the  woods.  Never  carry  a  turkey 
so  that  it  appears  to  be  moving  through 
the  woods,  especially  without  blaze 
orange  visible. 
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Through  the 
Back  of  Beyond 

Could  you  find  your  way  cross-country  through 
rugged,  mountainous  terrain  without  getting  lost? 
Having  finally  escaped  humanity,  would  you  care? 

written  and  photographed  by  Burt  Kornegay  ©1995 

Jim  Byer,  of  Cullowhee,  and  I  had  been  hiking  all 
day  through  the  Joyce  Kilmer -Slickrock  Wilder- 
ness in  the  Nantahala  National  Forest,  and  we  had 
]ust  made  it  up  the  steep  side  of  Hangover  Lead  to  a 
trail  on  top.  We  were  worn  out  and  breathing  hard 
but  elated  by  the  prospect  before  us. 

It  was  a  cold,  clear  twilight  in  December,  and  from 
our  vantage  on  the  top  of  the  ridge  we  could  see  to 
the  northeast  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  standing 
in  pastel  greens  and  blues.  West  of  us,  on  the  far  side 
of  Slickrock  Wilderness,  the  Unicoi  Mountains  rose 
in  perfect  silhouette  against  a  golden  sky.  And  out  in 
front,  to  the  northwest,  miles  distant  and  4,000  feet 
below,  night  lay  in  the  ridge-and-valley  province  of 
Tennessee,  its  blackness  dotted  with  the  starlike 
lights  of  towns. 

As  we  turned  in  the  growing  dark  to  hike  down 
the  trail  toward  Big  Fat  Gap,  I  remembered  some- 
thing Horace  Kephart  had  written  90  years  before, 
while  he  was  living  in  a  remote  cabin  in  the  Smokies: 
"There  still  is  virgin  ground  in  some  of  our  oldest 
states."  He  could  have  been  writing  about  the 
ground  that  Jim  and  I  had  trod  that  day. 

There  was  the  clean  hardwood  forest  we  had  saun- 
tered through  midway  up  Glen  Gap  Branch,  where 
no  trail  was  needed  or  wanted — just  the  tall,  straight 
trunks  of  poplar,  ash,  and  basswood  and  an  open  for- 
est floor.  Far  up  the  steepening  branch  we  came  to  a 
jumble  of  boulders  lying  across  our  route,  the  site  of 
an  ancient  landslide,  where  thick-trunked  birches 
and  buckeyes  grew  up  from  between  the  mossy  rocks. 
There  was  the  dank  rhododendron  "hell"  blanketing 
the  slope  below  Cherry  Log  Gap,  through  which  we 
wormed  and  burrowed  before  coming  suddenly,  diz- 
zily, to  the  edge  of  a  cliff  hung  from  top  to  bottom 
with  giant  icicles.  Peering  over  the  edge,  we  saw 
through  yellow  shafts  of  sunlight  a  little  creek  flow- 
ing from  the  base  and  winding  down  through  a  cove 
hemlock  forest.  Then,  late  in  the  day  there  was  Hang- 
over Lead  to  climb,  dry  oak  leaves  crackling  and  slip- 
pery underfoot.  A  pure,  golden  light  from  the  setting 


What  appears  to  be  an 

imposing  wilderness  to 
some  is  an  invitation  to 
more  adventurous  souls. 
Part  of  the  appeal  is 
seeing  new  country  and, 
of  course,  avoiding  the 
crowds  that  clog  well- 
worn  paths. 
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Through  the 
Back  of  Beyond 


Maps,  matches,  arm- 
passes  and  an  emergency 
pack  should  be  a  part 
of  every  kit,  and  cross- 
country hikers  should 
know  haw  to  use  them 
if  necessary.  For  the 
well-prepared,  though, 
solitude  and  the  "road 
less  traveled"are  rewards 
all  their  awn. 


sun  settled  just  above  us  on  the  slope,  bathing  every 
rock,  tree  and  fallen  leaf  in  its  warm  glow,  and  we  hiked 
up  as  fast  as  we  could  to  reach  it.  But,  the  sun  was  set- 
ting quickly  behind  the  mountains  at  our  backs,  and 
the  cold  shadow  of  night  kept  pace  with  us,  pushing 
the  light  to  our  front. 

Besides  being  pristine  and  beautiful,  the  ground 
was  virgin  in  another  way 
too:  while  hiking  through 
it  we  had  not  seen  or  heard 
another  person — had  seen 
no  human  sign  even, 
except  for  two  national 
forest  trails  we  had  crossed, 
and  now,  far  off,  those 
pinpoints  of  light. 

Judging  by  what  I  have 
heard  other  hikers  say,  our 
solitary  experience  that 
day  was  unusual.  The  com- 
mon lament  is  that  the  hills 
are  overrun  by  fellow  hik- 
ers, backpackers  and 
campers,  as  well  as  by 
hunters,  fishermen,  horse 
riders  and  mountain 
bikers.  Certainly  there  are 
a  lot  of  people  in  the 
woods.  National  park 
records  show  that  in  1993 
more  than  one  million 
hiked,  camped,  fished  and 
rode  horses  in  the  Great 
Smokies.  And  for  the  same 
year  the  U.S.  Forest  Serv- 
ice puts  the  number  of 
recreationists  and 
sportsmen  in  the 
Nantahala  and  Pisgah 
National  Forests  at  an  astounding  14  million! 
Nevertheless,  as  Jim  and  I  discovered,  wild  and 
untrampled  areas  can  still  be  found  here — the  kind 
of  places  Kephart  referred  to  as  the  Southern  Appa- 
lachian "Back  of  Beyond." 

Given  that  millions  of  people  are  in  our  national 
forests  and  parks  each  year,  how  can  a  Back  of  Beyond 
still  exist?  Simple:  90  percent  of  the  people  who  go 
to  the  woods  stay  on  10  percent  of  the  land.  Pick  out 
any  maintained  trail  that  leads  to  a  named  waterfall 
or  overlook,  to  a  junction  with  another  trail,  or  to  any 
feature  that  is  highlighted  on  a  map  or  written  up  in 
a  guidebook,  and  this  is  where  you  will  find  everyone. 
It's  as  if  these  places  had  been  magnetized  and  hikers 
had  iron  filings  in  their  boot  soles.  The  trails  are  worn, 
the  campsites  overused,  the  air  noisy  with  shouts  and 
chatter.  But  turn  off  the  thoroughfares  onto  a  leafy  path 
going  no  place  in  particular,  and  the  number  of  peo- 
ple you  encounter  will  plummet.  Step  off  the  trail  into 
the  unmarked  woods,  and  you  will  see  no  one  at  all. 

The  back-of-beyond  exploring  that  I  describe 
here  has  been  known  by  many  names.  Kephart 
called  it  "rough  travel";  Henry  David  Thoreau 
described  it  as  "travelling  of  the  old  heroic  kind." 
Today  it  is  usually  referred  to  as  "cross-country 


hiking"  or  "bushwhacking." 

In  my  experience,  cross-country  hiking  tends  to 
fall  into  one  of  three  types,  which  I  call  the  loop,  the 
cut  through  and  the  ramble.  In  a  loop,  the  starting 
and  ending  points  are  the  same,  and  one  travels  a 
roughly  circular  route,  usually  completing  it  in  a  day, 
as  Jim  and  I  did  in  Slickrock.  The  cut  through  is  often 
part  of  a  longer  backpacking  trip.  Typically,  it  is  a 
one-  or  two-day  cross-country  trek  from  one  trail  to 
another  over  a  predetermined  route.  Many  times  in 
Slickrock,  for  instance,  I  have  backpacked  on  Fodder- 
stack  Trail  along  the  crest  of  the  Unicois  and  then 
from  there,  either  by  ridge  or  hollow,  dropped  east 
toward  Slickrock  Creek  or  west  toward  Citico  Creek, 
where  I  picked  up  another  trail  and  continued  the 
trip.  Both  the  cut  through  and  the  loop  require  close 
attention  to  map  and  compass  and  an  accurate  calcu- 
lation of  how  far  one  can  rough  it  in  the  given  time. 

Unlike  these  short  cross-country  treks,  a  ramble 
lasts  for  several  days;  and,  rather  than  following  a 
specific  route  or  heading  toward  a  certain  destination, 
the  rambler  sets  free  his  exploring  spirit.  What  is  over 
the  ridge  line?  On  top  of  that  knob?  Around  the  next 
bend  in  the  creek?  Up  that  green  cove?  The  rambler 
camps  where  night  finds  him  and  knows  that  he  will 
come  to  a  trail  or  road  in  due  time,  probably  sooner 
than  he  wants. 

I  paint  a  romantic  picture  of  it.  But  if  my  enthusir 
asm  for  treading  the  back  of  beyond  kindles  in  you  an 
urge  to  ramble,  keep  this  warning  in  mind:  cross-coun- 
try hiking  is  not  something  that  everyone  should  try. 
In  particular,  novice  hikers  who  bury  themselves  in  the 
woods  stand  a  fair  chance,  as  Kephart  put  it,  of  get- 
ting in  "worse  and  worse  until  it  becomes  damnable." 

We  read  about  the  "damnable"  in  the  newspa- 
pers. A  group  of  day  hikers  stray  into  Bonas  Defeat 
Gorge  in  the  Blue  Ridge  and  have  to  be  rescued  after 
a  cold,  miserable  night.  A  college  student  struggles 
out  of  "Huggins'  Hell"  in  the  Smokies  to  tell  park 
rangers  that  his  companion  has  fallen  off  a  log  and 
broken  his  hip.  A  search  team  finds  the  body  of  a 
missing  solo  hiker  at  the  base  of  a  waterfall  in  the 
Pisgah  National  Forest.  Such  reports  almost  always 
end  with  a  warning  from  the  Park  or  Forest  Service 
that  because  of  rugged  topography  and  dense  vege- 
tation, the  Southern  Appalachians  are  unsuitable 
for  off-the-trail  treks. 

I'll  add  that  even  seasoned  woodsmen  are  not 
damnable-proof.  Kephart  could  write  authoritatively 
about  what  to  do  when  lost  in  the  woods  because  he 
had  been  lost  there  enough  times  to  be  an  authority 
on  it.  But  Kephart  also  lived  to  tell  about  his  experi- 
ences, and  he  did  so  with  gusto.  When  he  explored 
the  back  of  beyond,  he  went  prepared.  He  would  have 
caught  the  ring  of  truth  in  the  following  three  maxims. 

Be  fit  first. 

To  travel  across  "the  unaltered  face  of  nature,"  as 
Thoreau  describes  it — terrain  that  is  angled,  slippery 
and  rough — you  must  be  agile  and  have  stamina  and 
wind.  You  will  be  lowering  yourself  down  ledges,  pull- 
ing yourself  over  fallen  trees,  snaking  through  tangles, 
climbing  steep  slopes  and  jumping  from  rock  to  rock — 
all  day,  with  a  pack  on  your  back. 
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Through  the 
Back  of  Beyond 


Traversing  rugged 

terrain  (right)  is  not  with- 
out dangers,  so  planning 
and  preparation  are  cru- 
cial. The  inexperienced 
should  not  attempt  exten- 
sive off -trail  hikes  unless 
accompanied  by  veteran 
hikers.  A  place  far  from 
the  crowds  (opposite  page) 
alltrws  time  for  reflection 
and  simple  pleasures  like 
pressing  leaves. 
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Hike  with  your  head,  not  your  feet. 

Physical  fitness  is  only  part  of  the  preparation 
for  cross-country  hiking:  a  fit  body  without  a  fit 
mind  to  direct  its  energies  is  all  floundering  and 
bumbling,  stumbling  and  grumbling  in  the  woods. 
By  mentally  fit,  I  mean  disciplined  enough  to  remain 
alert  and  observant  all  day,  no  matter  how  weary  you 
may  become.  The  experienced  cross-country  hiker 
impresses  upon  his  memory  prominent  features  of 
the  terrain  and  anything  unusual  that  he  passes,  to 
keep  himself  oriented  and  in  case  he  has  to  back- 
track. He  tests  the  accuracy  of  his  map  reading  by 
forecasting  landmarks,  such  as  a  creek  or  bluff,  that 
he  should  come  to.  If  he  happens  on  a  long-aban- 
doned path  and  decides  to  see  where  it  goes,  he 
watches  for  old  blazes  on  the  trees  and,  in  under- 
growth, feels  for  the  trail  with  his  feet  (often  its 
tread  will  be  slightly  depressed  and  harder  than  the 
surrounding  forest  floor).  Very  important,  if  hiking 
with  others,  he  keeps  a  wary  eye  on  the  person  up 
front,  knowing  that  more  than  one  leader  has  blazed 
a  trail  into  the  damnable. 

Let's  say  it's  noon  in  August  and  you've  hiked 
Beaten  Path  to  the  top  of  Typical  Mountain.  Want- 
ing more  challenge  than  backtracking  will  provide, 
you  look  at  your  map  and  decide  to  cross-country 
hike  down  Tearbr itches  Ridge  to  Lowdown  Branch. 
From  the  summit  you  can  see  the  way  you  want  to 
go — the  ridge  descending  to  the  creek  valley.  What 
could  be  easier  to  follow?  But  once  you  bore  through 
the  bushes  on  the  side  of  the  trail  and  step  into  the 
unmarked  woods,  you  leave  behind  the  realm  of  the 
plain-as-day. 

Pushing  your  way  deep  into  the  brush,  your 
thoughts  begin  to  go  something  like  this:  How  much 
thicker  can  mountain  laurel  get?  Exactly  where  is 
Tearbritches  Ridge  anyway?  My  map  doesn't  show 
a  cliff  here!  Was  that  thunder?  The  creek  lay  to  the 
east,  so  why's  this  ridge  headed  west?  Not  another 
pile  of  trees  to  climb  over!  I  hope  I  find  water  soon. 
Is  this  compass  working  right?  These  boots  are  rub- 
bing me  raw!  How  much  farther  can  that  creek  be? 
What  if  I  get  hurt? 

Hours  later,  "having  slumped,  scrambled,  rolled, 
bounced,  and  walked,  by  turns"  down  the  mountain, 
as  Thoreau  describes  one  of  his  cross-country  treks  in 
the  Maine  woods,  you  hear  running  water.  Struggling 
through  a  hedge  of  rhododendron  (home,  it  turns 
out,  to  a  nest  of  bald-faced  hornets),  you  end  up  in 
your  torn  britches  and  smarting  skin  balancing  on  a 
slick  rock  in  the  middle  of  a  rushing  creek.  You've 
made  it!  But  wait:  is  this  the  creek  you  were  aiming 
for  or  some  other  that  you  have  unwittingly  reached? 
After  consulting  the  map,  you  decide  it  is  indeed 
Lowdown  Branch — you  think. 

DON'T  WHACK  THE  BUSHES,  PART  THEM. 

Perhaps  even  more  important  than  being  physi- 
cally and  mentally  fit  for  rough  travel  is  the  need  to 
be  rightly  disposed  toward  it.  The  term  bushwhack- 
ing, for  instance,  which  suggests  an  attitude  of  hos- 
tility toward  nature  by  whoever 's  doing  the  whack- 
ing, does  not  accurately  describe  the  way  a  hiker 
travels  if  he  is  at  home  in  the  woods.  The  woods- 


wise  hiker  accommodates  himself  to  the  forest;  and, 
as  much  as  is  humanly  possible,  he  worms,  edges, 
slips,  picks  and  insinuates  his  way.  He  doesn't  waste 
his  energy  battling  "the  shaggy  demon  vegetation" 
but  moves  through  it  foxlike, 
weasellike.  He  knows  there  will 
be  dog  hobble,  yellow  jackets, 
laurel  hells,  blowdown,  thunder- 
storms and  muck — and  he 
would  not  change  a  bit  of  it, 
except  insofar  as  he  can  take 
care  of  himself  by  his  own 
woodcraft  and  resourcefulness. 
He  can  be  in  confusing  terrain 
without  irritably  reaching  for 
his  map  or  his  watch. 

Content  to  be  half  lost  half 
of  the  time,  the  cross-country 
hiker  is  seldom  truly  lost  but  is 
just  where  he  wants  to  be,  in  the 
wilds  exploring  new  ground.  S3 

Burt  Komegay  is  a  professional  wilderness  outfitter  and 
guide  and  is  owner  ofSlickrock  Expeditions,  in 
Cullowhee,  N.C. 


Bivouac  Pack 

Having  twice  spent  unanticipated  nights 
in  the  woods  with  nothing  but  a  pocketknife 
and  the  clothes  on  my  back,  I  now  also  take 
the  following  items  with  me,  no  matter  how 
short  a  time  I  expect  to  be  hiking:  matches  in 
waterproof  container;  canteen  and  vial  of  2 
percent  tincture  of  iodine  (for  water  purifica- 
tion); powdered  soup  mix  and  a  metal  cup 
in  which  to  boil  water;  first-aid  kit;  poncho; 
knit  cap.  And,  of  course,  a  compass. 


FourW&ys  for 

Crappies 


If  you're  not  getting  your  fair  share  of  slabsides, 
compare  these  proven  techniques  with  your  own. 
Bet  you'll  learn  a  few  new  tricks. 


written  and  photographed  by  Soc  Clay  ©1995 


There  was  a  time  when  serious  crappie 
fishing  in  the  spring  required  only  a 
bucket  of  minnows,  a  few  cane  poles 
rigged  with  hooks  and  bobbers,  and  a  lake. 
This  simplistic  approach  to  crappie  fishing  is 
still  favored  by  many.  I  like  it  myself.  There's 
something  special  about  fishing  in  an  uncom- 
plicated manner,  and  it  becomes  even  more 
rewarding  when  the  fish  cooperate  and  I  can 
go  home  with  enough  slabs  for  a  backyard 
fish  fry  with  my  friends. 

For  many  years,  most  fishermen  like 
me — older,  but  not  yet  old — programmed 
crappie  fishing  for  one  month,  that  being 
May.  But  over  the  years,  fishermen  have 
learned  that  crappies  bite  year-round.  And, 
indeed,  some  of  the  best  fishing  for  ol'  paper - 
mouth  occurs  when  the  water  is  still  too  cold 
for  spawning.  This  revelation  was  made  crys- 
tal clear  to  me  some  years  ago  while  I  was 
fishing  a  midstate,  lowland  lake  for  bass  dur- 
ing early  spring.  The  bass  were  cooperating 
all  right,  but  what  impressed  me  most  on 
that  trip  were  the  coolers  of  crappie  I  saw 
brought  into  the  campground  each  day, 

Like  bass  fishermen,  anglers  who 
seek  crappies  have  developed  increas- 
ingly sophisticated  techniques.  These 
fishermen  display  the  results  of  applied 
skills,  and  chances  are  that  most  of 
these  crappies  were  caught  around  the 
nearby  standing  timber. 


mostly  by  out-of-state  fishermen. 

I  figured  it  was  too  cold  for  crappie  to  be 
spawning,  and  I  couldn't  help  but  notice  that 
the  anglers'  rods  were  rigged  with  tiny  hair  and 
plastic  tube  jigs,  a  far  cry  from  the  little  fin- 
ger-size live  minnows  that  were  standard  bait 
for  me  and  most  of  my  cronies  at  that  time. 
Fortunately,  the  visiting  anglers  were  kind 
enough  to  share  the  details  of  their  success. 

These  ultramodern  anglers  had  learned 
that  crappie  bite  like  crazy  long  before  the 
spawning  occurs  in  March  and  April,  and 
they  continue  to  feed  long  after  the  prime 
time  for  spawning  has  passed. 

Nowadays,  the  crappie  tournament  craze  is 
sweeping  the  country,  and  it  grows  larger  and 
larger  each  year.  Fishermen  who  have  a  strong 
interest  in  crappie  fishing  have  learned  that 
they  can  find  crappies  nearly  any  time  of  the 
year,  and  they  have  mastered  a  variety  of 
techniques  that  work  well. 

Those  visiting  fishermen  weren't  having 
much  trouble  finding  the  fish,  and  they  weren't 
using  a  boatload  of  electronics,  either.  Actu- 
ally, they  were  using  some  pretty  basic  equip- 
ment to  put  them  on  top  of  their  objective. 
A  white  coffee  mug  with  a  string  tied  to  the 
handle  helped  them  locate  the  depth  where 
light  penetration  ends  in  the  water.  They  had 
learned  that  trick  from  a  fishery  biologist,  who 
told  them  that  crappies  are  sensitive  to  light 
and  will  almost  always  be  found  at  a  depth 
just  below  where  light  penetration  ends,  espe- 
cially during  prespawn  and  actual  spawning 
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On  lakes  where  there  are  lots  of  docks 
and  piers,  one  of  the  most  successful  of 
the  relatively  new  techniques  is  called 
"shooting. "  The  idea  is  to  use  a  short 
rod  and  bow 'and- arrow  cast  to  deliver 
a  jig  or  bait  well  up  under  a  dock  where 
crappies  often  gather. 


periods.  Since  water  temperature  in  the  lake 
was  about  57  degrees,  the  anglers  were  able  to 
find  smaller  male  crappies  already  stationed 
on  stumps,  sunken  tree  limbs  and  flooded 
brush  along  the  banks.  Using  the  cup  to 
determine  the  right  depth  to  fish,  it  wasn't 
difficult  to  catch  these  fish.  More  important, 
they  learned  that  they  could  also  catch  the 
larger  females  that  were  schooled  up  and 
staging  at  the  same  depths  along  nearby 
ledges  and  shorelines. 

These  fellows  were  using  both  hair  and 
tube  jigs  tied  directly  to  4-  to  6-pound 
monofilament.  For  their  bank  fishing,  they 
were  tight -lining  the  lures  around  stumps 
and  other  woody  cover  located  in  6  feet  of 
water.  The  key,  they  explained,  is  to  tie  the 
jig  to  the  line  using  an  improved  clinch  knot, 
then  slip  the  knot  to  the  back  of  the  jig  eye- 
let so  the  lure  rides  level  in  the  water.  They 
believed  a  level  jig  was  highly  important  to 
success  and  would  out  fish  jigs  that  hung  at 
a  more  vertical  slant. 

The  jigs  were  being  fished  with  little  or  no 
action  in  the  water,  since  the  movement  of 
the  boat  provided  more  than  enough  action 
to  attract  a  bite.  It  also  seemed  to  help  to  dip 
the  jigs  into  a  shallow  lid  of  fish  attractant. 
In  addition  to  tight -lining  jigs  at  certain 
depths  around  cover,  the  two  anglers  we 
met  were  catching  the  larger  female  crappies 
by  trolling. 

What  is  called  "spider  trolling"  has 
become  increasingly  popular  among  crappie 
tournament  anglers  and  is  now  used  by  many 
crappie  guides  when  all  other  methods  fail. 
During  spring,  when  slab-size  female  crappies 
are  staging  in  a  prespawn  pattern,  they  often 
collect  in  large  schools  near  drops  or  edge 
areas  not  far  from  where  they  will  eventually 
drop  their  eggs.  In  most  instances  they  will 
be  found  at  the  same  depth  as  the  males  that 
break  from  the  school  and  go  in  search  of 
spawning  places  as  the  water  temperatures 
warm  to  55  degrees.  By  knowing  the  depth 
preferred  by  the  males,  you  can  use  a  depth 
sounder  to  locate  concentrations  of  females 
at  those  same  depths  farther  out  in  the  lake. 
Then  by  rigging  a  number  of  poles  on  the 
front  end  of  the  boat  and  using  enough 
weight  on  each  line  to  hold  the  tiny  jigs  at 
the  proper  level,  you  can  use  the  trolling 
motor  to  move  the  boat  slowly  back  and 
forth  over  the  suspended  fish.  You'll  usually 
catch  a  slab  or  two  on  each  pass. 
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Today,  spider  trolling  and  tight -lining 
techniques  fill  the  stringers  of  many  crappie 
fishermen  year-round.  And  by  trolling,  more 
and  more  anglers  are  learning  that  some  of 
the  best  crappie  fishing  occurs  in  open  water 
far  from  the  traditional  crappie  hangouts  of 
stake  beds,  sunken  brush  piles  and  the  like. 

One  of  the  most  successful  crappie  guides 
I  know  fills  his  live  well  almost  daily  by  troll- 
ing over  nearly  structureless  flats  that  lie 
adjacent  to  the  main  river  or  creek  channels. 
The  key  to  finding  fish  on  these  flats  is  to 
study  contour  maps  or  use  depth  sounders  to 
locate  any  slight  differences  in  depth  in  water 
that  ranges  from  10  to  12  feet  deep.  Some- 
times the  difference  may  be  no  more  than 
a  foot,  and  it  may  be  only  a  gradual  change. 
Once  a  gradual  drop  is  found,  the  search 
begins  for  any  small  structure — a  hump,  rock, 
stump  or  something — that  will  attract  fish. 
These  very  slight  bits  of  structure  on  a  nearly 
flat  bottom  often  produce  the  best  crappie 
in  the  lake. 

Once  the  contours  and  structures  are 
plotted,  you  can  rig  as  many  crappie  poles  as 
you  can  handle  or  as  many  as  regulations  per- 
mit and  bait  them  with  live  minnows  and  tube 
jigs.  Then,  you  troll  very  slowly  along  the  con- 
tour, using  a  trolling  motor-mounted  trans- 
ducer to  keep  the  boat  on  the  proper  course 
and  the  bait  minnows  and  lures  working  at 
the  same  depth  as  the  fish.  This  kind  of  fish- 
ing can  be  hit  and  miss,  of  course,  but  more 
often  than  not,  by  making  several  passes  along 
the  contours,  anglers  will  catch  nice  crappies. 

Some  of  the  most  productive  crappie  fish- 
ing occurs  on  lakes  that  are  ringed  with  boat 
docks.  On  these  lakes  "dock  shooting"  is  a 
common  practice  for  some  anglers  who  know 
that  crappie  flock  to  the  safe,  shaded  areas 
beneath  the  docks.  Crappies  particularly  like 
such  spots  when  the  water  is  clear  because 
they  feel  safer. 

I  love  to  shoot  docks  with  a  tiny  ultralight 
spinning  reel  filled  with  4-pound  mono  and  a 
4 '/2-foot  rod.  The  technique  works  best  with 
hair  or  tube  jigs  tied  directly  to  the  end  of  the 
line  and  a  tiny  foam  float  attached  about  3 
feet  up  the  line.  The  idea  is  to  use  the  short, 
limber  rod  like  a  slingshot  to  propel  the  jig 
and  bobber  far  back  under  the  dock.  For  me, 
the  best  way  is  to  grasp  the  jig  tightly  between 
the  thumb  and  forefinger  and,  while  holding 
the  rod  handle  securely  with  the  other  hand, 
pull  the  jig  back  until  a  tight  bow  is  formed  in 
the  rod.  When  the  rod  is  aimed  in  the  proper 
direction,  the  jig  and  bobber  can  be  launched 
with  some  degree  of  accuracy  toward  the  tar- 
get. A  bit  of  practice  will  improve  your  aim. 

Usually,  the  best  spot  will  be  near  clusters 
of  pilings  located  under  the  center  of  the 
dock.  By  delivering  the  jig  via  the  slingshot 
method  to  these  hard-to-reach  targets,  the 
angler  can  expect  fast  action.  The  fish  will 


often  be  found  at  more  shallow  depths  than 
you'd  expect,  even  in  the  middle  of  summer. 

In  dingy  crappie  waters,  I've  found  it  effec- 
tive to  "dab"  a  1 '/2-inch  Mister  Twister  Curl 
Tail  grub.  These  can  be  deadly  for  spawning 
crappie  when  they  are  near  the  surface.  Sev- 
eral years  ago,  a  friend  and  I  were  fishing  a 
small  river  that  didn't  look  very  promising. 
The  water  was  as  green  as  pea  soup  and  I 
simply  didn't  expect  to  find  any  crappies 
there.  Thank  goodness  my  companion  knew 
better.  He  suggested  we  use  tiny  Vi6-ounce 
leadhead  jigs  and  dress  the  hooks  with  little 
white  soft  plastic  Twister  tails.  We  pegged  a 
small,  natural  cork  bobber  to  the  line  about 
18  inches  above  the  lure.  We  were  fishing 
from  a  canoe,  so  it  was  easy  to  maneuver  the 
craft  close  to  a  spot  where  only  a  few  twigs 
showed  above  the  surface.  By  using  our  rod 
tips  to  "dance  a  jig"  and  jiggle  the  tiny  bob- 
ber on  the  surface,  we  were  able  to  impart 
just  enough  action  to  our  jigs  to  coax  the 
crappies  to  strike.  I  recall  that  within  min- 


The  use  of  light  spinning  tackle  and 
small  jigs  is  challenging  the  traditional 
cane  pole  and  minnow  formula  for  big 
crappies.  There  are  lots  of  effective  ways 
to  rig  small  jigs  or  similar  lures,  and  these 
artificials  can  be  cast,  jigged  or  trolled. 

utes  we  had  the  bottom  of  the  canoe  lit- 
tered with  flopping  slabs  that  were  biting  so 
fast  we  couldn't  string  them.  And  they  were 
big.  Later,  when  we  weighed  them,  it  turned 
out  those  crappies  averaged  VI  i  pounds. 

For  certain,  crappie  fishing  has  moved  out 
of  the  uncomplicated  mom-and-pop  stage, 
and  now  there  are  specially  designed  boats, 
rods,  reels,  lines,  lures,  electronics — you 
name  it — just  for  crappie  fishermen. 

It's  all  part  of  the  exciting  high-tech  world 
of  modern  sportfishing,  and  like  it  or  not, 
those  of  us  who  are  part  of  an  older  genera- 
tion will  have  to  admit  that  we're  catching 
more  crappies  that  ever.  Bigger  ones,  too.  0 
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Stay  Tuned  for  Stripers 


Tiny  radio  transmitters 
implanted  in  striped  bass  are 
giving  biologists  valuable 
information  about  where 
these  fish  go  and  what  they  do. 

by  Joseph  E.  Hightower  ©1995 
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rockfish  asm. 

BRIDGE 


People  sometimes  assume  that  being  a 
fishery  biologist  makes  you  a  better 
angler.  I've  got  my  doubts  about  that, 
but  there  are  similarities.  Both  lead  to  a 
greater  appreciation  of  the  outdoors  and  a 
better  understanding  of  the  factors  affecting 
fish  populations.  Both  depend  on  knowledge 
of  fish  behavior,  whether  you're  casting  a  lure 
to  the  right  spot  or  setting  a  research  net  at 
the  proper  depth. 

There  are  also  some  real  differences.  As  a 
biologist,  for  example,  I  get  a  chance  to  use 
telemetry  equipment.  Telemetry  in  this  case 
means  using  transmitters  and  receivers  to 
locate  fish  and  track  their  exact  position  at  all 
times.  This  has  many  uses  for  a  biologist.  For 
example,  he  or  she  can  determine  whether 
changes  in  water  quality  might  cause  fish  to 
leave  an  area,  or  what  happens  if  the  river 
flow  changes  rapidly.  A  biologist  can  also 
often  determine  when  fish  die  from  natural 
causes,  since  dead  fish  don't  move.  With 
telemetry,  I  can  find  out  exactly  where  fish 
are  and  then  spend  my  time  thinking  about 
why  they  are  there  and  what  they  are  doing. 
When  I'm  fishing  with  a  rod  and  reel,  I  usu- 
ally spend  most  of  my  time  wondering  where 
all  the  fish  went. 

I  used  telemetry  equipment  on  a  recent 
project,  conducted  jointly  with  graduate 
research  assistants  John  Carmichael  and 
Steve  Haeseker.  Our  project,  which  was 
supported  by  federal  Sport  Fish  Restoration 
funds,  was  a  study  of  the  Albemarle  Sound- 
Roanoke  River  striped  bass  population.  That 
population  once  supported  large  commer- 
cial and  recreational  fisheries  but  declined 
sharply  in  the  1970s.  Since  that  time,  much 
research  and  management  effort  has  been 
directed  toward  understanding  the  causes. 
Studies  have  established  that  overfishing  and 
changes  in  spawning  habitat  were  important 
factors,  but  much  still  remains  to  be  learned. 

John,  Steve  and  I  used  telemetry  to 
investigate  two  questions  that  could  not  be 

This  large  female  striper  has  just 
undergone  surgery  to  implant  a  trans- 
mitter so  that  she  can  be  tracked  with 
telemetry.  Telemetry  has  given  biologists 
very  useful  information  on  the  factors 
that  influence  the  movements  of  stripers 
during  spawning.  It  has  also  pinpointed 
where  these  fish  live  the  rest  of  the  year. 


addressed  with  traditional 
research  methods  such  as  net 
ting,  electrofishing  or  tagging 
with  conventional  external 
tags.  Our  first  objective  was  to  determine 
whether  rapid  changes  in  river  flow  and 
temperature  during  spring  would  cause 
striped  bass  to  abandon  their  spawning 
grounds.  Our  second  objective  was  to  deter- 
mine whether  striped  bass  migrate  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  during  summer,  when  water 
temperatures  in  Albemarle  Sound  are  well 
above  the  range  preferred  by  striped  bass.  We 
conducted  our  research  by  surgically  implant- 
ing sonic  transmitters  into  about  80  adult 
striped  bass.  Each  transmitter  sent  out  a 
high-frequency  "beep"  that  could  be 
detected  by  our  receivers,  enabling  us  to 
relocate  each  fish  and  study  its  movements. 
Each  transmitter  battery  lasted  for  about  a 
year,  so  we  were  able  to  relocate  some  tagged 
fish  numerous  times. 

We  tracked  the  fish  mostly  by  boat  using 
hand-held  receivers,  although  during  the  spring 
spawning  migration,  we  also  put  scanning 
receivers  along  the  riverbank  near  the  towns 
of  Weldon,  Halifax,  Scotland  Neck,  Norfleet, 
Hamilton  and  Jamesville.  Because  each  trans- 
mitter had  a  unique  signal,  the  receiving  sta- 
tions could  record  the  time,  date  and  fish 
identity  whenever  a  fish  passed.  Most  of  the 
stations  were  used  only  during  the  spawning 
migration,  but  we  kept  one  receiver  running 
at  Jamesville  for  the  entire  duration  of  the 
project.  We  used  that  receiver,  at  the  home  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Gaylord,  to  determine 
when  each  fish  entered  and  left  the  river. 

Spawning  migration 

Our  study  of  the  spring  spawning  migra- 
tion was  prompted  by  earlier  work  that 
showed  some  of  the  ways  that  river  flow 
affects  reproduction.  As  anglers  know,  striped 
bass  migrate  up  the  Roanoke  River  from 
Albemarle  Sound  each  spring  to  spawn  near 
the  fall  line  at  Weldon.  Studies  by  Dr.  Roger 
Rulifson  of  East  Carolina  University  have 
shown  that  the  right  amount  of  flow  is  critical 
to  carry  the  developing  eggs  downstream  so 
that  the  larvae  hatch  in  the  lower  Roanoke 
River,  where  feeding  conditions  are  optimal. 
River  flows  regulated  for  other  objectives, 
such  as  flood  control,  may  not  be  good  for 
striped  bass  reproduction. 

Changes  in  flow  not  only  affect  the  rate 
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Fishing  for  striped  bass 
or  rockfish  has  such  a 
long  and  gkrrious  history 
along  the  Roanoke  River 
that  this  sign  on  the 


Highway  301  bridge  over  the  river  at 
Weldon  celebrates  the  town's  status  as 
the  Rockfish  Capital  of  the  world.  This 
stretch  of  the  river  is  the  favored  spawn- 
ing site  of  these  fish  each  spring. 

the  eggs  are  transported  downstream  but  can 
also  affect  the  spawning  behavior  of  adults.  In 
some  past  years,  rapid  increases  in  flow  during 
the  spawning  season  caused  water  tempera- 
tures to  drop  sharply  and  caused  striped  bass 
to  stop  spawning.  What  was  not  known  was 
whether  the  striped  bass  abandoned  the 
spawning  grounds  or  simply  waited  to  spawn 
until  after  the  water  temperatures  warmed  up 
again.  Using  telemetry,  we  were  able  to  follow 
individual  fish  and  determine  their  response 
to  the  changes  in  flow  and  temperature  that 
occurred  during  spring. 

Our  first  year  was  not  a  resounding  suc- 
cess. We  collected  fish  for  tagging  during 
April  and  May  of  1993 — some  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  and  others  near  Weldon. 
Unfortunately,  most  of  the  fish  rapidly  left 
the  river  after  being  tagged.  Some  of  the 
Weldon  fish  covered  the  130  miles  to  the 
sound  in  two  to  five  days!  Earlier  studies  had 
shown  that  striped  bass  counts  sometimes 
dropped  downstream  after  the  fish  were 
caught  and  released,  but  we  assumed  that 
response  to  be  temporary.  Well,  it  wasn't. 
None  of  the  fish  that  left  the  river  after 
being  tagged  returned  to  spawn  in  1993. 

To  get  better  information  in  1994,  we 
collected  our  fish  from  December  1993  to 
March  1994,  when  the  water  was  cooler 
and  the  fish  had  not  begun  to  migrate.  The 
change  in  timing  proved  effective,  and  21 
fish  with  transmitters  reached  the  spawning 
grounds  near  Weldon. 

Having  so  many  fish  on  the  spawning 
grounds  during  that  spring  sometimes  proved 
to  be  a  challenge,  although  certainly  a  wel- 
come one.  When  we  stopped  the  boat  to 
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These  rocky  rapids  at  Weldon,  and 
also  those  just  upstream  at  Roanoke 
Rapuis,  have  historically  marked  the 
upstream  limits  of  the  annual  striped 
bass  spawning  each  spring.  While  the 
fish  can  easily  move  through  these 
rapids,  especially  on  favorable  high 
waters,  much  of  the  spawning  activity 
takes  place  in  the  river  behw  them. 
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listen  for  fish,  we  often  heard  a  chorus  of 
beeps  from  all  the  fish  with  transmitters. 
Some  of  the  transmitters  had  different  fre- 
quencies and  were  easy  to  separate,  but 
some  just  beeped  at  different  rates,  so  sort- 
ing them  out  was  quite  a  task.  We  often  had 
to  move  the  boat  from  spot  to  spot  on  the 
spawning  grounds  and  listen  repeatedly  in 
order  to  identify  all  the  individual  fish.  We 
also  discovered  that  putting  a  hydrophone 
in  the  water  to  listen  for  fish  is  a  good  way 
to  get  strange  looks  from  anglers. 

Our  results  provided  some  new  insights 
about  movement  within  the  river  and  on  the 
spawning  grounds.  Fish  of  both  sexes  cov- 
ered the  130  miles  to  the  spawning  grounds 
quickly:  males  in  about  eight  days,  compared 
to  11  days  for  females.  We  found  some  consis- 
tent differences  between  the  sexes.  For  exam- 
ple, the  average  male  stayed  on  the  spawning 
grounds  for  nearly  a  month,  compared  to 
about  a  week  for  females. 

This  behavioral  difference  between  the 
sexes  explains  why  the  recreational  harvest  in 
the  river  is  mostly  comprised  of  males.  Under 
current  regulations,  the  fishing  season  closes 
as  soon  as  an  established  quota  is  reached. 
That  may  be  before  many  of  the  females 
enter  the  river,  and  certainly  before  they 


reach  the  spawning  grounds.  Any  change  in 
the  regulations  that  would  affect  the  length 
or  timing  of  the  season  would  therefore  affect 
male  and  female  striped  bass  differently. 

It  is  worth  mentioning  that  we  couldn't 
tell  specifically  when  our  fish  with  transmit- 
ters spawned,  although  they  often  were  in 
areas  where  spawning  was  occurring.  For  me, 
it  was  exciting  to  see  a  "rock  fight" — the 
surface  splashes  made  during  spawning — and 
to  confirm  with  the  telemetry  equipment  that 
one  of  our  fish  with  a  transmitter  was  in  the 
middle  of  it.  I  still  find  it  remarkable  that  we 
can  anesthetize  a  fish  and  surgically  implant  a 
transmitter,  then  have  the  fish  swim  130  miles 
or  more  to  reach  the  spawning  grounds  and 
participate  in  spawning. 

Summer  distribution 

As  the  fish  migrated  back  into  Albemarle 
Sound,  they  were  relocated  by  Steve  Haeseker, 
who  conducted  the  study  of  summer  striped 
bass  distribution.  That  study  was  initiated  in 
response  to  earlier  work  by  Pete  Kornegay  of 
the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission. 
Kornegay  found  that  water  temperatures 
within  Albemarle  Sound  routinely  reach  82 
to  86  degrees  F  during  June  through  August. 
Larger  adult  striped  bass  cannot  tolerate  high 


temperatures  for  extended  periods,  and  die- 
offs  have  occurred  during  summer  in  some 
southeastern  reservoirs. 

Before  beginning  our  fieldwork,  we  con- 
sidered several  explanations  for  how  Albe- 
marle Sound  striped  bass  might  survive  in  the 
absence  of  suitable  summer  habitat.  The  fish 
might  locate  cool  underwater  springs  or  deep 
holes  with  cool  water  and  adequate  dissolved 
oxygen.  Or  they  could  migrate  out  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  where  deeper  water  would 
provide  a  cool  refuge.  Yet  another  possibility 
was  that  fish  could  migrate  back  into  coastal 
rivers  such  as  the  Roanoke  or  Chowan. 

Haeseker  searched  the  sound  systematic- 
ally during  May  through  August  to  determine 
which  of  those  explanations  might  be  correct. 
Each  search  of  the  sound  took  several  weeks 
because  the  sonic  transmitters  can  only  be 
heard  when  relatively  close.  The  range  might 
be  a  mile  or  more  when  the  water  is  calm  and 
no  boats  are  operating  nearby.  However,  when 
waves  cover  the  sound,  the  range  may  be  only 
100  yards.  For  that  reason,  much  of  the  search- 
ing had  to  be  done  in  the  early  mornings  or 
late  evenings,  when  the  conditions  for  lis- 
tening were  better. 

Of  the  26  fish  that  entered  the  mouth  of 
the  Roanoke  River  during  the  spring  of  1994, 
Haeseker  relocated  25  within  Albemarle 
Sound  during  the  summer.  This  suggests  that 
ocean  migration  is  negligible  for  the  current 
population.  "Albemarle  Sound  is  shallow  and 
well  mixed,  so  temperature  and  dissolved 
oxygen  levels  were  about  the  same  from  the 
surface  to  the  bottom,"  Haeseker  said.  "Hav- 
ing adequate  dissolved  oxygen  may  help  striped 
bass  tolerate  the  high  summer  temperatures." 

Several  of  our  fish  were  recaptured  during 
the  study.  Some  were  caught  and  released  by 
commercial  fishermen  during  the  fall  pound 
net  fishery  for  flounder.  One  of  the  stranger 
occurrences  during  the  study  was  the  long  trip 
made  by  a  9-pound- 12-ounce  female  striped 
bass.  We  captured  that  fish  by  electrofishing 
on  May  1 ,  1993,  in  Cow  Creek,  a  small  tribu- 
tary of  the  Roanoke  River  near  Jamesville. 
During  the  summer  of  1993,  it  was  relocated 
repeatedly  in  one  spot  in  Croatan  Sound. 
In  fact,  it  remained  in  the  same  place  for  so 
long,  we  thought  it  was  dead.  Much  to  our 
surprise,  however,  it  returned  to  Cow  Creek 
in  March  of  1994,  where  it  was  caught  (and 
filleted)  by  Michael  Pollard,  a  recreational 
fisherman  from  Greenville. 

Conclusions 

The  results  of  this  study  gave  us  a  greater 
understanding  of  the  many  complicated 
factors  affecting  striped  bass  that  could  help 
us  better  manage  the  Albemarle  Sound  popu- 
lation. We  now  have  a  clearer  picture  of  the 
different  migration  patterns  for  males  and 
females,  and  we  also  have  a  better  understand- 


With  the  skill  of  a  surgeon,  a  biologist 
implants  a  transmitter  into  an  anesthe- 
tized female.  In  1994,  21  stripers  with 
transmitters  were  tracked  on  their  spawn- 
ing runs  up  the  Roanoke  River,  and  also 
after  their  return  to  Albemarle  Sound. 
Few,  if  any,  stripers  in  this  population 
apparently  ever  enter  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
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ing  of  how  changes  in  water  quality  within 
Albemarle  Sound  could  affect  striped  bass. 

Tracking  striped  bass  from  Manteo  to 
Weldon  and  back  is  a  lot  of  hard  work,  and  I 
have  even  greater  respect  for  any  anadromous 
species  that  must  travel  long  distances  and 
run  a  gauntlet  of  perils  to  reproduce.  If  these 
studies  can  help  the  population  recover,  it  will 
have  been  worth  it.  S3 

Joseph  E.  Hightower  is  the  Assistant 
Leader  (Fisheries)  for  the  North  Carolina 
Cooperative  Fish  and  Wildlife  Unit,  which 
is  jointly  sponsored  by  the  National  Biologi- 
cal Service,  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  and  North  Carolina 
State  University. 


When  low  waters  trapped  stripers  in 
pooh  below  Roanoke  Rapids  Dam,  a 
helicopter  was  used  to  help  rescue  them. 
Some  of  these  fish  then  received  trans- 
mitters during  the  intitial  testing  of 
telemetry,  but  later  efforts  were  far 
more  successful. 
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Schools  Under  the  Sky 


Take  a  classroom,  move  it  outdoors,  add  some  dedicated 
^naturalists  and  mix  in  some  adults  who're  never  too  old  to  learn. 

That's  when  the  fun  begins. 

written  and  photographed  by  Eddie  Nickens  ©1995 
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'm  like  a  kid  in  a  candy  store,"  Gary 
Beluzo  tells  me.  The  bearded  global 
ecologist  from  Amherst,  Mass. ,  looks 
with  admiration  up  and  down  the  stream- 
bed  of  Dorsey  Branch,  a  tributary  of  the 
Middle  Prong  of  the  Little  River  in  the 
Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park. 
Ironwood  trees  frame  the  trail  with  corded, 
muscular  trunks,  while  tulip  poplars  and 
white  pines  reach  high  overhead.  Within 


sight  are  birch  and  basswood,  rhododendron 
and  red  oak,  and  on  Beluzo's  face  is  a  look  of 
pure  delight.  "We  get  only  about  30  species 
of  trees  where  I  live,"  he  says,  "so  I  feel  like 
I'm  in  a  different  world  here." 

Indeed,  in  the  Great  Smokies  Beluzo  is  in 
several  different  worlds,  all  at  one  time.  The 
trees  that  grow  in  this  cove  represent  a  mere 
fraction  of  the  more  than  200  tree  species 
that  grow  in  the  Smokies,  more  varieties  than 


can  be  found  on  the  entire  continent  of  Eur- 
ope. Such  diversity  means  the  amateur  natu- 
ralist must  carry  a  day  pack  heavy  with  field 
guides,  but  it  also  makes  the  Southern  Appa 
lachians  a  natural  outdoor  classroom. 

And  that's  why  Beluzo  and  I  are  here. 
We  are  two  of  the  50  adults  signed  up  for 
the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  Institute  at  Tre- 
mont's  Spring  Naturalists  Weekend,  one  of  a 
growing  number  of  outdoor  education  pro- 


grams  geared  specifically  to  adults.  For  2l/i 
days  we  will  hone  our  tree  and  bird  iden- 
tification skills,  search  for  salamanders,  forage 
for  wild  foods,  sing  by  a  roaring  campfire,  and 
hike  new  trails.  Led  by  experienced  natural- 
ists, we'll  explore  the  Smokies  in  a  hands-on 
manner  that  we  could  never  duplicate  with 
field  guides. 

For  years,  such  environmental  education 
largely  has  been  targeted  toward  children 


and  young  people,  but  lately  more  adults 
have  clamored  for  such  "experiential  edu- 
cation" opportunities  of  their  own.  This 
maturation  of  the  environmental  education 
movement  is  paying  big  dividends,  especially 
in  North  Carolina,  where  such  experiential 
education  is  being  extended  with  a  growing 
diversity  to  adults.  (See  sidebar.)  And  while 
many  programs  still  attract  large  groups  of 
schoolteachers  and  environmental  educators, 


there  is  no  reason  why  bankers,  electrical 
contractors,  housekeepers  and  accountants 
should  miss  out  on  the  fun. 

Located  in  Walkers  Valley,  deep  inside 
the  national  park,  Tremont  is  the  perfect 
place  to  explore  the  natural  world  and 
man's  role  in  it.  Named  for  an  early  pioneer 
family,  the  entire  valley  was  logged  by  the 
Little  River  Lumber  Company  prior  to  its 
inclusion  in  the  national  park  system.  Once 


An  Outdoor  Workshop  Sampler 


Qreat  Smoky  Mountains  Institute  at  Tremont. 

In  addition  to  its  Spring  and  Fall  Naturalists 
Weekends,  Tremont  offers  weekend  courses 
in  nearly  two  dozen  disciplines,  including 
Cherokee  earth  skills,  Smokies  lore,  track- 
ing and  photography.  Room  and  meals  are 
included  in  most  courses.  Numerous  back- 
packing trips  are  scheduled,  all  led  by  staff 
naturalists.  Route  1 ,  Box  700,  Tbwnsend, 
TN  37882.  (615)  448-6709. 

Smoky  Mountain  Field  School.  A  program  of 
the  park  and  the  University  of  Tennessee  at 
Knoxville,  the  Field  School  offers  a  wide 
range  of  wildlife  classes,  plus  hiking,  back- 
packing and  fly-fishing  instruction.  Many 
classes  are  all-day  sessions;  in  most  cases 
room  and  board  are  not  included  in  the 
tuition.  Ila  Hatter  Hernandez  teaches  sev- 
eral times  a  year  at  the  Field  School.  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee,  Non -Credit  Com- 
munity Programs,  600  Henley  Street,  Suite 
105,  Knoxville,  TN  37902.  (615)  974-0150 
or  1-800-284-8885. 

Spring  and  Fall  Conservation  Retreats.  The 

N.C.  Cooperative  Extension  Service's 
two  outdoor  education  weekends  feature 
mountain  ecology,  crafts  and  recreation  in 
the  spring  and  coastal  ecology,  folklore  and 
recreation  in  the  fall.  Family  oriented. 
College  of  Forest  Resources,  N.C.  State 
University,  Box  8001,  Raleigh,  N.C.  27695- 
8001.  (919)515-3184. 

a  Girl  Scout  camp,  then  a  Job  Corps  camp, 
the  complex  of  simple  structures  that  make 
up  the  Institute  at  Tremont  now  nestles  in  a 
verdant  setting  where  trails  lead  down  to  the 
river  and  up  to  Buzzard  Rock  and  Meigs 
Mountain.  Getting  participants  out  into 
those  surrounding  mountains  is  a  hallmark 
of  the  school. 

"I  always  tell  the  staff  that  if  I  go  outside 
and  I  don't  see  anybody  around,  then  I  figure 
they  are  doing  a  good  job,"  says  director  Ken 
Voorhis.  "They're  out  in  the  park,  rather 
than  filling  everybody's  heads  with  a  lot  of 
facts.  Those  facts  can  be  important,  but  it's 
better  to  have  the  spark  of  being  outside,  and 
be  able  to  ask  questions." 

Indeed,  I  arrived  at  Tremont  wondering 
if  I'd  be  stuck  in  classrooms  listening  to 
some  instructor  drill  me  about  the  differ- 
ences between  animals,  vegetables  and  min- 
erals. Soon  enough,  however,  I  figured  out 
two  things  about  Tremont.  First,  I  was  about 
to  learn  far  more,  in  far  greater  detail  and 
in  a  far  more  entertaining  way,  than  I  had 
imagined.  And  second,  I  would  spend  little 
time  indoors.  Right  after  Saturday's  breakfast 
I  start  with  a  favorite  class:  tree  identification. 


Marsh  and  Sea  Fest.  Wildly  successful,  the 
next  Outer  Banks  October  Marsh  and  Sea 
Fest  is  scheduled  for  the  fall  of  1995.  This 
two-day  program  of  the  North  Carolina 
Aquariums  features  wild  edible  foods  and 
game  cookery  experts,  with  plenty  of  time 
for  foraging  and  food  preparation.  N.C. 
Aquarium  on  Roanoke  Island,  RO.  Box 
967,  Manteo,  N.C.  27954.  (919)  473-3494. 

Wildflowers  and  Natural  History  of  the 
Southern  Mountains.  These  two -day 
workshops  taught  by  Bryson  City  naturalist 
George  Ellison  feature  spring  and  summer 
wildflowers,  fall  wildflowers  and  fruits,  and 
nature  in  early  winter.  Held  in  Bryson  City, 
Sylva  and  Franklin,  the  workshops  include 
classroom  and  field  work.  Southwestern 
Community  College,  275  Webster  Road, 
Sylva,  N.C.  28779.  (704)  586-4091. 

Spring  Wildflouier  Week.  This  annual  week- 
long  workshop  features  daily  hikes  of  vary- 
ing lengths  plus  evening  seminars  and 
entertainment.  Fontana  Village  Resort, 
EO.  Box  68,  Fontana  Dam,  N.C.  28733. 
(704)  498-2211. 

Qourmet  Qrazing.  Ila  Hatter  Hernandez  leads 
numerous  wild  foods  and  medicines  work- 
shops in  the  western  part  of  the  state.  Write 
to  her  at:  Box  2246,  Cherokee,  N.C.  28719. 


"Here's  why  trees  are  nice,"  says  staff 
naturalist  Dennis  McElhaney,  half  hidden 
under  the  foliage  of  a  birch.  "You  don't  have 
to  sneak  up  on  trees,  because  they  won't  run 
away.  And  just  about  anywhere  you  go  you 
can  always  find  trees." 

Which  is  true  enough,  I  think,  as  our  group 
wanders  the  edges  of  the  Tremont  grounds 
to  the  road  that  winds  beside  the  Little  River. 
Yet  the  task  of  differentiating  a  Fraser  mag- 
nolia from  an  umbrella  magnolia  is  but  one 
of  the  many  intricacies  of  tree  identification 
that  escapes  me.  McElhaney 's  truisms  and 
tips  about  how  to  distinguish  look-alike  trees 
are  easy  and  welcome.  For  example,  to  tell 
the  difference  between  beech  and  birch 
leaves,  he  says,  we  need  only  to  remember 
a  little  formula.  For  each  vein  in  the  beech 
leaf  there  is  one  tooth  on  the  serrated  leaf 
margin:  You  go  to  the  beach  once  a  year,  he 
says,  and  the  beech  leaf  has  one  tooth  for 
every  vein,  whereas  the  birch  has  several. 

A  few  feet  farther,  McElhaney  finds  him- 
self under  a  dogwood  and  gives  us  another 
tip,  one  about  identification  by  elimination. 
As  a  general  rule,  he  explains,  there  are  only 
five  trees  in  the  Southern  Appalachians  that 


sport  opposite  leaves:  maples,  ashes,  dogwoods, 
horse  chestnuts  and  buckeyes.  Trying  to  keep 
all  that  in  mind,  however,  is  difficult,  he  says, 
until  you  realize  that  Mad  Horses  Buck. 

"Mad,  now,  that  stands  for  maples,  ashes 
and  dogwoods,  horses  are  horse  chestnuts, 
and  the  buck  is  for  buckeyes,"  McElhaney 
explains.  "Part  of  knowing  what  kind  of  tree 
it  is  entails  knowing  what  kind  of  tree  it  isn't," 
he  says.  "All  this  might  sound  silly,  but  it 
works  for  me."  And  for  me;  months  after  my 
Tremont  visit  I  was  wandering  through  the 
woods,  murmuring  "mad  horses  buck"  and 
"you  go  to  the  beach  once  a  year,"  much  to 
my  wife's  consternation. 

The  pattern  is  repeated  throughout  the 
day:  sessions  of  10-  to  15-minute  introductions, 
then  we  hit  the  trail — or  stream  or  meadow — 
for  intensive  study  sessions  and  one -on -one 
instruction.  For  those  less  intent  on  serious 
study,  there  are  off- the -trail  bushwhacking 
hikes  to  Buzzard  Rock  and  naturalist-led 
expeditions  to  White  Oak  Sinks.  At  dawn 
one  morning  I  join  a  group  on  a  birding 
trip  to  Cades  Cove.  That's  one  of  the  most 
appealing  aspects  about  the  Spring  Natural- 
ists Weekend — the  mix  of  education  and 
recreation  is  up  to  the  individual  participant. 
I  figure  that  I  hike  and  camp  plenty — I  want 
to  glean  as  much  as  possible  from  the  exper- 
tise of  Tremont 's  instructors,  so  I  schedule  a 
two-day  orgy  of  interpretive  workshops,  sign- 
ing up  for  every  instructional  section  I  can. 

While  phoebes  and  vireos  call  from  the 
nearby  trees,  I  listen  while  Nancy  Condon 
challenges  her  Tremonteers  to  learn  to  look 
at  wildflowers  not  as  splotches  of  color  or 
pretty  blossoms  but  as  part  of  an  evolution- 
ary process  that  has  not  yet  ended.  There 
are  1 ,500  species  of  flowering  plants  in  the 
Smokies,  Condon  tells  us  as  we  rock  in  rock- 
ing chairs  under  a  covered  picnic  shelter. 

"You  would  think  that  after  eons  and  eons 
of  evolution  these  plants  would  have  come  up 
with  one  perfect  way  to  reproduce,"  she  says, 
"but  they  haven't."  She  points  out  how  spe- 
cialized flower  petals  such  as  the  lip  of  the 
bird's-foot  violet  serve  as  landing  platforms 
for  bees,  and  how  the  striping  of  the  painted 
trillium's  petals  serves  as  "nectar  guides"  that 
lead  insects  directly  to  the  jackpot  of  pollen. 

In  addition  to  coloration,  I  learn  that  some 
flowers  have  evolved  remarkably  intricate 
mechanisms  to  ensure  the  transfer  of  genetic 
material.  Alongside  a  trail  that  climbs  a  hill 
behind  Tremont,  Condon  stops  by  a  stand  of 
mountain  laurel  in  full  bloom.  Following  her 
instructions,  I  grasp  a  single  laurel  bloom 
between  thumb  and  forefinger  and  with  a 
twig  gently  probe  deep  into  the  flower.  To  my 
great  surprise  I  find  that  the  stamen  of  each 
blossom  is  bent  over  and  tucked  into  a  tiny 
pocket  in  the  side  of  an  individual  flower 
petal.  Whenever  a  bee  or  bug  bumbles  into 
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Outdoor  workshops  teach  students 
both  young  and  old  about  wild  plants 
and  animals,  and  how  we  should  inter- 
act with  them.  Schools  are  held  across 
the  state,  although  these  photos  were 
shot  in  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains 
National  Park. 


these  spring-loaded  stamens,  they  release  like 
tiny  catapults,  bombarding  the  intruder  with 
pollen.  With  a  twig  I  trigger  the  stamens  one 
by  one  and  send  bits  of  pollen  dust  into  the 
air.  In  a  hundred  years  of  study  on  my  own  I 
would  never  have  discovered  such  a  thing. 

Next  I  move  to  a  class  on  edible  and 
medicinal  plants,  where  wild  foods  expert  Ila 
Hatter  Hernandez  leads  my  group  outside, 
stopping  to  pluck  the  spring  green  tips  of  new 
growth  from  hemlock  as  we  follow  her,  Pied 
Piper-style,  down  the  trail  to  the  river.  There 
she  picks  spicebush  twigs  for  an  aromatic  tea 
and  pulls  up  yellowroot  from  the  base  of  a 
streamside  boulder.  The  Cherokee,  she  says, 
used  it  for  treating  mouth  ulcers. 

Broadleaf  plantain  for  snakebite,  mullein 
for  congestion — the  trail  we  walk  is  a  virtual 
medicine  chest  to  Hernandez's  trained  eyes, 
and  a  grocery  store  as  well.  At  dinner  that 
night  I  help  Hernandez  wash  the  bags  of  wild 
Smokies  plants  she  brought  for  a  communal 
salad.  There  are  watercress,  sheep  sorrel, 
lemon  balm,  peppergrass  and  young  clover 
blossoms,  and  as  she  talks  I  pluck  out  oxeye 
daisy  flowers  and  sweet,  aromatic  wild  rose 
petals  to  munch  on  as  appetizers.  "Every- 
thing man  needs  is  out  there,"  she  tells  me, 
"if  we  can  only  recognize  the  uses  of  plants 
and  learn  how  to  use  and  respect  them." 

The  term  "respect"  comes  up  more  than 
a  few  times  during  the  weekend.  One  morn- 
ing I  find  myself  along  Dorsey  Branch  with 
a  group  of  Tremonteers  gathered  for  a  discus- 
sion of  the  Smokies'  diverse  salamander  popu- 


lations. Some  22  species  of  salamanders  live 
in  the  Smokies — more  than  anywhere  else  in 
the  world — and  pinning  down  whether  the 
5  inches  of  squirming  critter  in  your  hand 
is  of  the  dusky,  two-lined  or  four-toed  ilk 
requires  a  bit  of  herpetological  navigation 
using  field  guides  and  keys.  Before  sending 
us  along  the  stream  in  search  of  salamanders, 
Voorhis  cautions  us  to  replace  rocks  with 
care,  lest  we  pinch  an  unseen  and  minuscule 
salamander  toe  or  finger. 

"They're  camouflaged  and  quick  and  slimy," 
Voorhis  instructs,  "so  when  you  turn  over  a 
rock  and  see  something  move,  you  just  grab 
everything  you  see."  He  demonstrates  with  a 
lightning-fast  jab  of  his  hand  into  the  water 
under  a  turned -over  river  stone.  When  he 
opens  his  fingers,  5  inches  of  wiggling  sala- 
mander squirm  in  a  half  handful  of  muck  and 
sand.  He  holds  the  salamander,  a  dusky  sala- 
mander, up  to  a  shaft  of  light  streaming  in 
through  the  trees  and  makes  sure  everyone 
gets  a  good  look. 

"So  many  people  never  turn  over  a  rock  to 
learn  about  the  life  beneath,"  he  says,  the  head 
and  shoulders  of  the  salamander  peeking  out 
from  his  cupped  hand.  "I  think  the  beauty  of 
salamanders  is  the  beauty  of  diversity  that  we 
walk  past  every  day  and  never  see." 

Right  then  it  occurs  to  me  that  Voorhis 
has  also  stated  very  adequately  the  mission  of 
experiential  education,  and  of  centers  such  as 
Tfemont:  opening  eyes  to  beauty  seen  and 
unseen,  and  to  the  concern  and  commitment 
to  conserve  that  follow. 
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Property  Added  to  Game  Lands 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission  Acquires  Green  River  Tracts 


Written  and  Edited 
by  Vic  Venters 


The  Wildlife  Commission's 
recent  acquisition  of  two 
tracts  along  the  Green  River 
near  Saluda  in  western  North 
Carolina  has  created  a  10,000- 
acre  game  lands  area  that  will 
permanently  preserve  prime 
wildlife  habitat  and  keep  it  open 
to  fishing,  hunting  and  other 
outdoor  recreation. 

The  tracts  were  purchased  by 
the  Wildlife  Commission  from 
Duke  Power  Co.  and  its  subsidi- 
ary, Crescent  Resources.  The 
Nature  Conservancy's  North 
Carolina  chapter  was  instrumen- 


tal in  negotiating  the  purchases, 
which  were  made  with  grants 
from  the  state's  Natural  Heritage 
Trust  Fund.  In  the  past,  the  two 
tracts  had  been  leased  and  were 
already  in  the  Game  Lands  pro- 
gram, but  their  acquisition  brings 
them  under  the  Commission's 
permanent  management  authority. 

The  tracts,  which  include  the 
Green  River  gorge  and  Green 
River  cove,  are  favorite  recrea- 
tion areas  for  hunters,  anglers, 
canoers,  birdwatchers  and  natu- 
ralists. "The  Green  River  gorge 
is  a  scenic  and  biologically  rich 
natural  area  that  boasts  both  rare 
natural  features  and  great  out- 
door recreational  opportunities," 
said  Richard  B.  Hamilton,  Assis- 
tant Director  of  the  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission.  "The  addi- 


tion of  the  Duke  Power /Crescent 
Resources  tracts  to  the  Green 
River  Game  Lands  creates  a 
nearly  continuous  area  of  10,000 
protected  acres  from  Lake  Sum- 
mit in  Henderson  County  to 
Lake  Adger  in  Polk  County" 
The  purchases  were  made 
with  two  Natural  Heritage  Fund 
grants  totaling  $2,350,00.  The 
Green  River  tracts  contain  rela- 
tively undisturbed  wilderness  areas 
with  narrow  gorges,  steep  ravines 
and  coves,  old-growth  forests  and 
mixed  hardwood  forests.  It  har- 
bors a  unique  blend  of  Blue  Ridge 
and  Piedmont  flora  not  known 
to  occur  at  any  other  site  in  the 
southeastern  United  States. 
Among  the  many  wildlife  species 
found  in  the  gorge  are  black  bear, 
wild  turkey,  white -tailed  deer 


and  migratory  songbirds  such  as 
scarlet  tanagers  and  rare  ceru- 
lean and  Swainson's  warblers. 

Several  rare  plant  species  thrive 
on  the  Green  River  tracts,  includ- 
ing whorled  horsebalm,  mountain 
witch-alder  and  Gleason's  white 
trillium.  The  property  contains  one 
of  North  Carolina's  three  known 
populations  of  the  state  endan- 
gered mountain  heart  leaf. 

The  tecent  acquisition  includes 
an  area  known  as  the  "Narrows," 
a  powerful  stretch  of  whitewater 
on  the  Green  River  that  rushes 
through  a  six  foot  wide  opening 
at  the  bottom  of  the  gorge.  Be- 
low the  narrows  is  a  popular  raft- 
ing and  kayaking  area. 

— Some  information  courtesy  of 
The  Nature  Conservancy, 
N.C.  Chapter 


Existing  tracts  owned  by  NCWRC 

Newly  purchased  tracts  owned  by  NCWRC 


Laice  Summit 


N  C  W1LD1FE  RESOURCES  COMMISSION 

The  Wildlife  Commission's  recent  acquisition  of  two  large  tracts  along  the  Green  River  in  western  North  Carolina  will  permanently  protect  prime 
wildlife  habitat. 
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Cooperative  Project  Helps  Handicapped 
Richland  Creek  Fishing  Area  Provides  Universal  Angler  Access 


JOS  SEMNILS 


A  cooperative  project  between  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  and  the  town  ofWaynesville  is  bringing  trout 
angling  opportunities  to  all  anglers,  regardless  of  their  physical  condition. 


Mountain  trout  fishing  in 
North  Carolina  takes  place 
in  some  of  the  state's  most  spec- 
tacular scenery.  It  can  also  be 
spectacularly  difficult  because  of 
the  rugged  terrain,  particularly 
for  physically  handicapped  citizens. 

The  fishing  has  just  gotten  a 
little  easier  on  at  least  one  North 
Carolina  mountain  stream,  thanks 
to  a  cooperative  project  between 
the  town  of  Waynesville  in  Hay- 
wood County  and  the  N.C.  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission. 

The  result  of  the  cooperative 
project  is  the  Richland  Creek 
Public  Fishing  Area  located  with- 
in Waynesville's  town  limits.  The 
area  was  designed  to  provide  uni- 
versal angler  access  and  features 
a  800-foot  section  with  a  paved 
path  with  specially  designed 
turnoff  ramps  and  a  fishing  pier 
that  will  allow  wheelchair -bound 
or  blind  anglers  to  fish. 

Richland  Creek  has  been 
designated  as  a  delayed  harvest 
stream  with  catch-and-release 
regulations  during  the  early  sea- 
son. On  the  first  Saturday  in 
June,  the  stream  reverts  to  regu- 
lations that  permit  harvest.  The 
path,  ramps  and  pier  were  spe- 
cially designed  for  use  by  handi- 
capped citizens.  However,  the 
creek  is  open  to  all  anglers. 

"Our  delayed  harvest  streams 
have  proven  immensely  popu- 
lar," said  Micky  Clemmons,  the 
Wildlife  Commission's  fisheries 
biologist  for  District  9  and  proj- 
ect leader  on  the  Richland  Creek 
project.  "It's  been  very  gratifying 
to  bring  fishing  opportunities  to 
anglers  who  might  otherwise  not 
have  a  chance  to  enjoy  them." 

Construction  on  the  project 
began  in  the  fall  of  the  1994  and 
final  work  continued  this  spring. 
The  project  included  work  by 
the  Wildlife  Commission's  Fish- 
eries management  crew  for  Dis- 
trict 9,  and  financial  assistance 
was  provided  by  the  Waynesville 
Department  of  Parks  and  Recrea- 
tion as  well  as  from  the  Waynes- 


ville Trout  Festival. 

Richland  Creek  runs  through 
Waynesville  to  nearby  Lake  Juna- 


This  spring  Wildlife  Commis- 
sion biologists  will  begin  an 
experimental  project  to  improve 
bass  spawning  areas  in  Jordan  Lake. 

The  project  will  consist  of 
putting  pea  gravel  beds  in  eight 
sections  of  the  lake  to  provide 
spawning  habitat  for  bass  and 
other  gamefish.  The  beds  will  be 
in  water  no  more  than  4  feet  in 
depth  and  the  main  beds  will 
range  up  to  60  feet  in  length, 
said  Fred  Harris,  chief  of  the 
Wildlife  Commission's  Division 
of  Boating  and  Inland  Fisheries. 
Each  of  the  primary  beds  will 
have  smaller  beds  of  gravel  near- 
by, giving  the  Commission  a 
chance  of  determining  whether 
a  series  of  smaller  beds  is  better 
than  one  large  bed. 

This  project  differs  from  tradi- 


luska.  Although  once  badly  pol- 
luted, the  creek  has  been  cleaned 
and  now  supports  a  wild  brown 


tional  fisheries  habitat  efforts 
in  several  respects.  Habitat  man- 
agement using  sunken  brush,  cut- 
and-cabled  trees  and  tire  reefs 
have  long  been  used  to  improve 
fishing  success  but  there  is  little 
evidence  that  underwater  struc- 
tures actually  increase  gamefish 
numbers.  The  gravel  beds,  on 
the  other  hand,  may  actually 
increase  spawning  success  and 
young-of-the-year  survival. 

"This  is  an  experimental  pro- 
gram that  we  think  will  be  an 
effective  management  tool," 
Harris  said.  "The  beds  should 
provide  excellent  cover  for  small 
bass.  If  it  works  as  well  as  we 
think  it  will,  the  program  could 
be  expanded  in  Jordan  and  in 
other  North  Carolina  lakes  and 
reservoirs."  The  project's  success 


trout  population.  Richland  Creek 
is  stocked  annually  to  supplement 
wild  trout  populations. 


will  be  evaluated  by  biologists 
from  the  Wildlife  Commission 
and  from  N.C.  State  University. 

The  study  is  being  financially 
supported  by  the  N.C.  Wildlife 
Habitat  Foundation.  The  Wildlife 
Habitat  Foundation  contributed 
$6,250  to  the  project.  "We  are 
very  excited  to  join  hands  with 
the  Wildlife  Resources  Commis- 
sion and  N.C.  State  University  in 
search  of  methods  to  improve  bass 
habitat  and  increase  survival  rates 
in  young-of-the-year  bass,"  said 
Harrison  Stewart,  the  Wildlife 
Habitat  Foundation  Chairman. 

Fred  Harris  noted  that  the 
Habitat  Foundation  joins  the 
N.C.  BASS  Federation  as  a  group 
which  provides  support  for  the 
Commission's  fisheries  programs. 

— Bodie  McDowell 


N.C.  Habitat  Foundation  Contributes 
Projects  Seeks  to  Improve  Habitat  for  Spawning  Bass 
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Plan  to  be  Presented  Additional  Funds  Being  Sought 

Earth  Day  Set  for  April  22  Study  Proposed  on  Quail  Predation 


)ACK  DERM1D 

An  effort  is  now  underway  to  raise  funds  to  initiate  an  ambitious  research 
project  that  will  study  the  effects  of  predation  on  bobwhite  quail  popula- 
tions. This  bobwhite  nest  was  destroyed  by  mammalian  predators. 


Celebrations  and  activities 
will  be  held  across  the  state 
this  April  22  to  mark  the  25  th 
anniversary  of  Earth  Day.  Many 
city,  county  and  state  parks  will 
host  celebrations,  and  conserva- 
tion agencies  and  private  envi- 
ronmental groups  will  also  hold 
nature  walks,  birdwatching 
tours,  hiking  trips  and  other 
commemoration  events.  Check 
your  community  calendars  or 
local  newspapers  for  events 
nearest  to  you. 

In  coordination  with  the  25th 
anniversary  of  Earth  Day,  the 
entire  month  of  April  has  also 
been  designated  as  Earth  Action 
month.  National  Wildlife  Week 
will  be  celebrated  from  April  16- 
22.  This  year's  theme  is  "Home 
Is  Where  the  Habitat  Is."  In 
addition  to  events  held  by  public 
agencies  and  private  conserva- 
tion groups,  many  museums  and 
science  centers  will  hold  natural 
resource  oriented  events,  tours 
and  celebrations  to  commem- 
orate Earth  Day.  The  public  is 
encouraged  to  attend. 

The  first  Earth  Day,  held  in 
1970,  is  credited  with  helping 
raise  public  consciousness  about 
many  environmental  and  con- 
servation issues.  Much  of  the 
landmark  legislation  protecting 
the  nation's  air,  soil  and  drink- 
ing water  passed  in  the  years 
immediately  following  the  first 
Earth  Day. 

This  Earth  Day,  the  N.C. 
Environmental  Education  Plan 
is  scheduled  to  be  presented  to 
Gov.  James  B.  Hunt,  Jr.  In  1993, 
the  N.C.  General  Assembly 
passed  the  N.C.  Environmental 
Education  Act,  which  estab- 
lished the  Office  of  Environ- 
mental Education  within  the  N.C. 
Department  of  Environment, 
Health  and  Natural  Resources 
(DEHNR)  and  called  for  the 
development  of  a  statewide 
comprehensive  program  of 
environmental  education. 
Objectives  for  the  plan  were 


drafted  in  1994  by  environmental 
educators  from  within  DEHNR 
and  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission.  In  December  1994, 
the  first  N.C.  Environmental 
Education  Conference  was  held 
to  begin  public  dialog  and  take 
recommendations  about  the 
state  plan.  Recommendations 
developed  at  the  conference  are 
now  under  consideration  for  in- 
clusion in  the  plan. 

Among  the  plan's  broad  ob- 
jectives are  improving  the  access 
and  availability  of  environmental 
resources  to  educators  and  pro- 
moting the  broader  inclusion 
of  environmental  education 
throughout  the  North  Carolina 
education  system.  Specific  ob- 
jectives include  increased  train- 
ing and  recognition  of  environ- 
mental educators;  incorporating 
environmental  education  at  all 
levels  of  education;  correlation 
of  DEHNR  materials  with  teach- 
ing objectives  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction;  providing 
grants  for  model  education  library 
collection  bibliographies;  provid- 
ing electronic  access  to  environ- 
mental education  resources; 
promoting  partnerships  among 
business,  government  agencies 
and  nonprofit  organizations;  en- 
couraging media  reporting  of 
environmental  issues  and  making 
that  information  available  to  the 
public;  and  establishing  funding 
mechanisms  for  environmental 
education. 

The  eventual  goal  of  the  N.C. 
Environmental  Education  Plan 
will  be  to  increase  the  under- 
standing of  environmental  issues 
by  both  the  state's  adult  and  stu- 
dent population. 

More  information  on  the 
Environmental  Education  Plan 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Office 
of  Environmental  Education , 
N.C.  Department  of  Environ- 
ment, Health  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, RO.  Box  27687,  Raleigh, 
N.C.  27611. 


Private  funding  is  being  sought 
for  a  proposed  research  proj  - 
ect  that  will  study  the  effects  of 
predation  on  wild  bobwhite  quail 
populations. 

Quail  populations  have  been 
dropping  in  the  Southeast  for  at 
least  three  decades,  and  the  de- 
clines have  become  particularly 
acute  in  the  last  decade.  In  North 
Carolina,  bobwhite  populations 
are  now  estimated  to  be  less  than 
a  third  of  pre- 1960  levels.  Loss 
of  habitat  and  changes  in  agri- 
cultural and  silvicultural  prac- 
tices are  suspected  as  being  the 
primary  culprits  for  the  decline. 

However,  recent  studies  in- 
volving radio-tagged  wild  quail 
indicate  that  predators  take  a 
substantial  number  of  quail  each 
year,  with  accipiter  hawk  spe- 
cies such  as  Cooper's  hawks  and 
sharp-shinned  hawks  being  par- 
ticularly efficient  quail  predators. 
Accipiters  feed  primarily  on  small 
mammals  and  various  bird  species. 

An  ambitious  study  to  exam- 
ine the  role  of  predation  in  the 
decline  of  quail  and  other  wood- 
land bird  species  has  been  pro- 
posed by  Frank  Barick,  a  retired 
chief  of  the  Wildlife  Commis- 
sion's Division  of  Wildlife  Man- 
agement and  now  a  private  quail 
habitat  consultant.  The  project 


may  include  a  number  of  investi- 
gations, among  them: 

•A  census  of  predators  and 
analysis  of  their  food  pref- 
erences and  habits. 
•Analysis  of  required  home 

ranges  of  predators. 
•Studies  of  egg  predation 
•The  development  of  popula- 
tion models  to  assess  poten- 
tial impacts  of  varying  levels 
of  predation  on  prey  species. 
Barick  estimates  that  the  re- 
search will  cost  about  $50,000 
per  year  for  a  minimum  of  five 
years.  The  study,  if  funded,  will 
be  conducted  under  the  super- 
vision of  researchers  at  North 
Carolina  State  University.  The 
N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission has  joined  a  host  of  con- 
servation groups  in  endorsing  the 
conduct  of  the  study.  Other  en- 
dorsing groups  include  the  N.C. 
Wildlife  Federation,  the  N.C. 
Sportsmen's  Alliance,  the  Ruffed 
Grouse  Society  and  the  National 
Wild  Turkey  Federation. 

Private  funding  is  being  active- 
ly being  sought  for  the  project. 
Barick  hopes  that  concerned 
quail  hunters  may  be  willing  to 
contribute  to  the  project.  For 
more  information,  contact  Frank 
Barick,  4533  Inwood  Road,  Ral- 
eigh, N.C.  27603. 
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Scheduled  to  Open  in  1997 
Work  in  Progress  on  Pisgah  Environmental  Education  Center  Calendar 


KEN  TAYLOR 

Work  is  proceeding  on  the  Wildlife  Commission's  new  Pisgah  Environ' 
mental  Education  Center  located  in  the  Pisgah  National  Forest  near 
Brevard.  The  center  is  scheduled  to  open  in  the  summer  of  1997. 


Design  work  is  proceeding 
on  the  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission's  new  Pisgah  Envi- 
ronmental Education  Center 
near  Brevard. 

The  Pisgah  Environmental 
Education  Center,  located  in 
the  Pisgah  National  Forest  in 
Transylvania  County,  is  sched- 
uled to  be  completed  in  the 
spring  of  1997  and  will  feature 
educational  and  interpretive 
exhibits,  trails  and  programs. 
It  will  also  function  as  a  gateway 
to  the  Wildlife  Commission's 
adjacent  Pisgah  Trout  Hatchery, 
explaining  its  operation  and 
function  as  well  as  the  Wildlife 
Commission's  larger  role  in  man- 
aging the  state's  wildlife  and 
inland  fish  populations. 

As  planned,  the  theme  for 
the  environmental  education 
center  will  be  "Mountain  Streams, 
Where  Water  and  Life  Begin." 
This  theme  is  being  used  to  em- 
phasize the  importance  of  clean 
water  to  the  entire  state  and  its 
environment,  wildlife  and  peo- 
ple. Water's  flow  through  North 
Carolina's  environment  will  be 
tracked  from  its  beginnings  as 
rainfall  and  snow  on  mountains, 
down  through  the  streams  and 
rivers  of  the  Piedmont  and  Coast- 
al Plain  then  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  reconversion  into  rain. 

The  facility  will  also  serve  as 
an  outdoor  classroom  and  meet- 
ing place  for  environmental  edu- 
cation workshops  for  the  Wildlife 
Commission's  North  Carolina 
WILD  and  North  Carolina 
CATCH  programs. 

The  Pisgah  Environmental 
Education  Center  should  prove 
to  be  a  popular  attraction.  Accord- 
ing to  U.S.  Forest  Service  data, 
over  500,000  people  annually 
visit  the  Pisgah  National  Forest 
with  over  100,000  visitors  stop- 
ping at  the  Wildlife  Commission's 
fish  hatchery  and  other  nearby 
sites.  Given  increased  emphasis 
on  ecotourism,  these  numbers 
are  projected  to  increase. 


New  Life  Preserver 
Regs  for  Small  Boats 

New  Coast  Guard  regula- 
tions affecting  boats  under 
16  feet  will  take  effect  on  May  1 , 
1995.  Beginning  on  that  date, 
wearable  life  jackets  will  be  re- 
quired for  each  person  on  board. 

The  Type  IV  throwable  cush- 
ions and  ring  buoys  will  no  long- 
er meet  the  new  regulations  for 
boats  less  than  16  feet. 

However,  a  throwable  Type  IV 
cushion  or  ring  is  still  required 
on  boats  16  feet  or  longer,  in 
addition  to  wearable  PFDs  for 
each  person  on  board. 

The  new  regulations  were 
passed  because  small  boat  opera- 
tors and  passengers  suffer  the 
highest  number  of  fatalities. 


Anglers  Need 
Bluefin  Permit 

Recreational  anglers  who  want 
to  fish  for  bluefin  tuna  off 
the  coast  of  North  Carolina  are 
reminded  that  they  must  have  a 
federal  permit  to  do  so.  Angling 
for,  and  possession  of,  bluefin 
tuna  without  a  permit  is  illegal. 

Bluefin  tuna  congregate  off 
Cape  Hatteras  during  late  winter 
and  early  spring.  Recreational 
anglers  should  write  the  National 
Marine  Fisheries  Service  for  a 
permit  application,  which  will 
be  sent  free  of  charge.  Write  the 
National  Marine  Fisheries  Serv- 
ice, Tuna  Permit  Office,  One 
Blackburn  Drive,  Gloucester, 
Massachusetts,  019930-2298, 
or  call  (508)  281-9370. 


On  several  occasions,  events 
in  this  calendar  have  been 
changed  without  notice.  Readers 
should  always  check  with  the  con- 
tact listed  before  traveling  to  an 
event.  Items  for  listing  should 
be  conservation  oriented  and 
should  be  sent  at  least  four 
months  in  advance. 

April  22 

The  25  th  anniversary  of 
Earth  Day  will  be  celebrated  on 
April  22.  All  of  April  has  been 
declared  Earth  Action  month. 
Check  your  local  papers  for 
events  nearest  you. 

May  20-26 

National  Safe  Boating  Week 
will  be  observed  during  the  week 
immediately  preceding  the  Me- 
morial Day  weekend.  This  year's 
theme  will  emphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  using  personal  flotation 
devices  at  all  times. 


May  27-28 

The  second  annual  Fossil  Fes- 
tival sponsored  by  the  Aurora/ 
Richland  Township  Chamber 
of  Commerce  will  be  held  in 
Aurora.  The  festival  will  feature 
outstanding  fossil  exhibits  by  the 
Smithsonian,  the  N.C.  Museum 
of  Natural  Sciences,  N.C.  State 
University,  Duke,  East  Carolina 
University  and  amateur  paleon- 
tologists. Also  included  will  be 
tours  of  fossil  pits,  minerals,  a 
craft  show  and  more.  Food  availa- 
ble. For  more  information,  con- 
tact the  Aurora  Fossil  Museum, 
PO.  Box  352,  Aurora,  N.C. 
27806,  or  call  (919)  322-4238. 


Got  a  Gobbler? 

Call  1-800-I-GOT-ONE  to  report  your 
turkey  harvest. 

'All  turkeys  harvested  during  the  J 9 95  April  8-May  6 
turkey  season  must  be  reported  via  the  toll  free  telephone 
reporting  system. 
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WILDLIFE  THROUGH  THE  YEAR 


Only  a  phone  cdl  away... 


Call  919-715-4091  anytime 

and  use  your  MasterCard  or  VISA 
to  purchase  most  hunting  licenses, 
fishing  licenses,  or  a  subscription 
to  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina 
magazine. 


STEVFN  A  WILSON 


Wildlife  Endowment  Fund  Report 


December  1994 

Principal  Balance 
$20,590,787.78 

Interest  Earned 
$16,355,321.27 

Total  Receipts 
$36,946,109.05 

Interest  Used 
$7,410,551.48 

Fund  Balance 
$29,535,557.57 


T7stahlished  on  May  29,  1981 ,  this  fund  is  derived  from  the  sale  of 
J_>lifetime  hunting  and  fishing  licenses  and  lifetime  subscriptions  to 
Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  magazine  as  well  as  from  tax  deductible 
contributions.  While  the  interest  may  be  used  to  supplement  N.C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  programs,  the  principal  remains 
invested  to  generate  additional  interest  for  the  future. 


Lessons  From  Early  Spring 

by  Vic  Venters 

April  is  a  good  month  for  walking  farms  or  family  lands — 
and  a  good  time  to  find  out  what  you  are  not  providing  the 
small  game  and  other  wildlife  that  reside  there.  While  it's 
easy  for  us  to  rejoice  in  the  rejuvenation  of  blossoming 
spring,  keep  in  mind  that  late  March  and  April  can  be 
extremely  dangerous  months  for  resident  bird  species  like 
quail,  among  others. 

For  the  most  part,  food  and  protective  cover  are  at  their 
annual  low  point  before  spring  green-up,  and  birds  often 
have  to  take  chances  to  find  enough  to  eat.  For  quail,  a  fac- 
tor compounding  the  potential  danger  is  that  April  is  the 
time  when  they  are  on  the  move  with  courtship  on  their 
mind.  As  they  move  from  thicker  winter  cover  to  immature 
summer  habitat  they  often  end  up  easy  meals  for  predators. 

So  take  the  time  to  survey  your  lands  to  see  that  they 
have  adequate  transition  cover  during  this  time.  Brier 
patches  or  thick  hedgerows  are  good  to  have  around  any 
time  of  year.  Fallow  fields,  which  have  at  least  one  year's 
growth  or  more,  also  make  excellent  spring  transition  cover. 
If  you  plan  to  burn  fallow  fields,  be  sure  to  leave  part  of  the 
cover  around  until  summer  growth  is  available. 

Also,  look  at  the  land  the  way  a  hen  quail  in  search  of 
a  nest  site  might.  If  you  have  only  one  weedy  ditchbank, 
chances  are  that  the  bobwhite  hen  will  choose  it  for  an 
early  nesting  attempt.  Chances  are,  too,  a  predator  will  find 
that  nest  if  that's  all  the  cover  available.  Leave  as  many 
weedy  ditchbanks  as  possible  for  spring  breeding  season. 

It's  also  a  good  time  to  survey  the  land  for  any  number 
of  winter  annuals  that  provide  many  birds  with  nutritious 
early  spring  greenery.  Chickweed  is  a  winter  annual  that 
bears  seed  during  April,  and  quail  avidly  feed  on  it.  Henbit 
and  Veronica  are  two  similar  winter  annuals.  If  you  have 
these  annuals  occurring,  try  to  manage  your  vegetation  so 
that  you  have  protective  cover  nearby. 

If  you  discover  shortfalls  in  spring  cover  it's  too  late  to 
do  anything  about  them  this  year.  But  if  you  learn  the  les- 
sons from  the  land  this  spring  you  can  make  next  April  a 
safer  time  for  your  farm's  wildlife. 
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A  license  tag  for  wMlife... 


Help  North  Carolina  s  nongame  and  endangered  wildlife 
by  purchasing  a  wildlife  license  plate.  Contact  your  local  license  plate 
agency  or  call  919-733-7510  for  an  application. 


WILDLIFE 


Your  Woods  Or  Mine? 

In  spring,  a  turkey's  fancy 
turns  to  finding  a  mate, 
and  the  process  involves  an 
elaborate  courtship.  This 
gobbler  is  puffed  up  and 
strutting  proudly  in  hopes 
of  attracting  the  amorous 
attentions  of  a  hen. 


Second-class  postage  paid  at 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina 


I  ITi  IOGRAPHY  BY  PROGRESS  PRINTING , 
LYNCHBURG,  VIRGINIA 


NATURAL  HERITAGE 


Islands  in  the  Dream 

by  Jim  Dean 


The  old  frame  house  with  its  outbuildings,  grapevines, 
garden  and  shaggy  cedars  and  oaks  sat  alongside  Leadmine 
Road  north  of  Raleigh,  and  when  I  first  began  to  notice  it  over 
20  years  ago,  that  part  of  the  state's  capitol  city  was  still  mostly 
in  the  country.  It  was  a  one -story  house,  more  or  less  Victor- 
ian, with  a  long  porch  across 
the  front,  and  it  had  not  been 
painted  in  many  years.  But  it 
was  always  neatly  kept,  and 
sometimes  when  I  would  pass, 
I  would  see  an  elderly  couple 
working  in  the  garden.  An 
early  1950s  vintage  car  sat 
under  a  towering  oak. 

Everytime  I  passed  that 
house,  I  would  think  fondly  of 
my  grandparent's  similar 
home  in  rural  Northampton 
County  where  I  spent  my 
early  years  with  my  mother 
and  her  parents  during  World 
War  II  while  Dad  was  overseas. 

By  the  late- 1980s,  Raleigh 
was  developing  so  rapidly  that 
the  house  on  Leadmine  and 
the  surrounding  woods  on 
both  sides  of  the  road  became 
an  island.  One  moment,  you'd 

be  driving  past  shopping  centers,  housing  developments  and 
condos,  then  suddenly  you'd  come  up  the  hill  into  the  woods 
and  another  century.  I  was  not  the  only  person  who  found  it 
refreshing;  friends  would  tell  me  that  it  would  brighten  their  day 
just  to  pass  that  house  on  the  way  to  work.  "It  can't  last,"  they'd 
lament.  "Somebody  is  going  to  buy  that  old  place  and  develop  it." 

I  began  to  think  that  I  might  want  to  take  a  photograph  of 
the  house  just  in  case.  I  had  a  notion  I  might  try  to  paint  a 
watercolor  of  it.  One  afternoon,  as  I  was  passing  by,  I  remem- 
bered that  I  had  a  camera  in  the  back  seat.  Traffic  was  light,  so  I 
pulled  over  on  the  shoulder  and  got  out.  I  was  about  to  take  a 
photograph  when  a  lady  in  an  apron  came  out  on  the  porch 
carrying  a  broom. 

"Go  away  and  leave  us  alone,"  she  said.  "My  husband  isn't 
well,  and  we're  tired  of  you  folks  worrying  us  to  death  all  the 
time.  Can't  you  leave  us  in  peace?" 

"I'm  sorry,  I  didn't  mean  to  bother  you,"  I  stammered  in  sur- 
prise. "I  just  stopped  to  take  a  picture." 

"Well,  we  don't  want  any  more  pictures  taken  or  any  visi- 
tors," she  said,  obviously  angry.  "We  don't  want  to  sell,  and 
that's  all  there  is  to  it." 


"I  didn't  mean  to  upset  you,"  I  said.  "It's  just  that  your  house 
reminds  me  of  my  grandparent's  home,  and  it  brings  back  so 
many  fine  memories  of  growing  up  in  the  country." 

She  looked  at  me  suspiciously  for  a  moment.  "Well...,"  she  said 
finally,  her  voice  softening,  "I  thought  you  were  another  realtor." 

We  had  a  brief,  but  friendly, 
conversation  and  she  seemed 
pleased  when  I  told  her  how 
many  people  loved  her  house, 
and  how  it  kept  them  in  touch 
with  their  rural  roots.  She  also 
seemed  glad  to  know  that 
someone  else  might  appreci- 
ate a  desire  to  live  in  an  old 
and  familiar  way.  I  told  her 
again  that  I  was  sorry  that  I 
had  disturbed  her,  then  I  left. 
She  was  sweeping  the  porch 
when  I  looked  back.  I  recall 
thinking  that  all  the  money  in 
the  world  couldn't  buy  any 
material  thing  she  and  her 
husband  didn't  already  have. 
Some  time  later,  I  noticed  that 
the  garden  was  no  longer 
being  planted.  Then,  one  day 
when  I  hadn't  been  out  Lead 
mine  Road  in  awhile,  I  crested 
the  hill  and  saw  that  the  house  had  been  torn  down. 

In  late  March,  1995,  the  Raleigh  News  &  Observer  ran  an 
article  about  an  extensive  development  proposed  on  a  160-acre 
tract  worth  an  estimated  $4.3  million.  The  land  straddled 
Leadmine  Road,  and  the  description  of  the  property  and  the 
elderly  couple  that  had  lived  there  sounded  familiar.  The 
woman's  husband  had  died  three  years  earlier,  and  she  was  being 
cared  for  elsewhere.  Their  homeplace  was  being  proposed  as  a 
complex  containing  an  office  park,  a  nursing  home,  a  hotel,  sin- 
gle-family homes  and  condominiums. 

Other  families  will  be  tied  to  this  land,  and  other  hopes  and 
dreams  will  be  fulfilled  here.  And  years  from  now,  this  land  may 
become  as  much  a  part  of  their  past  as  an  old  house,  some 
grapevines  and  a  garden.  But  it  will  not  be  the  same,  of  course. 

This  is  our  story,  too,  yours  and  mine.  Our  ancestral  homes 
and  farms  change  hands,  disappear.  Sometimes  we  cannot  rec- 
ognize even  the  shape  of  the  land.  How  many  favorite  childhood 
spots  can  you  revisit?  How  many  of  your  old  fishing  holes  remain 
unchanged?  For  those  who  last  long  enough,  the  past  may  sur- 
vive only  in  the  mind.  We  all  live  with  change,  but  the  most  for- 
tunate among  us  do  not  have  to  live  with  too  much  of  it. 
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Bass  In  a  Fish  Bowl 

written  and  photographed  by  Gerald  A.  Almy  ®'995 

In  a  small  pond,  you  know  the  bass  will  at  least  see  your  lure.  The  trick  is  to 

get  them  to  eat  it. 

Caught  by  the  Gospel  Hook  by  Jim  Casada  ®'99S 

Mark  Cathey  lived  to  hunt  and  fish,  and  before  he  was  netted  and  restocked 

in  that  great  stream  in  the  sky,  he  left  some  rich  tales. 

Flowering  Trees  photographed  by  Willkxm  S.  Lea  ®'995 

We  associate  spring  with  flowers  that  sprout  from  the  warm  earth,  but  many 

trees  also  add  their  lofty  blossoms  to  this  wondrous  season  of  renewal. 

High  Noon  for  Wildlife  by  Vic  Venters 

For  better  or  for  worse,  the  J  995  Farm  Bill  will  determine  the  future  of  much  of 
the  riation 's  wildlife. 

Tick...Tick...Tick...  written  by  Deborah  Wechsler  ®'995 
illustrated  by  Jimmy  Brown.®1995 

...time  to  think  seriously  about  ticks.  More  people  than  ever  are  being  exposed 
to  the  life-threatening  diseases  ticks  carry. 
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Cover  New  foliage  and  flowering  trees  cloak  the  Nantahaki  Natiorial  Forest 
in  beauty.  Photographed  by  William  S.  Lea. 
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NATURE'S  WAYS 


Dusting  is  a  common  form  of  bird 
hygiene  among  some  bird  species,  includ- 
ing the  bobwhite  quail.  They  squat  into 
small  hollows  and  toss  dust  onto  their 
feathers  and  even  nib  their  heads  in  the 
dirt.  Dusting  is  thought  to  help  control 
the  external  parasites  that  afflict  birds 
arid  may  even  help  keep  their  feathers 
from  becoming  matted  and  oily. 


NATURE'S  WAYS 


I 


Some  birds  squash  ants  into  their  feath- 
ers or  let  them  run  over  their  bodies. 
"Anting"  birds  may  be  taking  advantage 
of  the  irxsecticidal  powers  of  the  ants ' 
body  fluids  to  control  mites  and  lice  in 
their  feathers. 

Some  Birds  That  Ant 

Slate-colored  junco 
Yellow -shafted  flicker 
House  sparrow 
Wood  thrush 
Catbird 

Rufous-sided  uywhee 

Brtywn  thrasher 

Cardinal 

Blue  Jay 

Robin 

Indigo  bunting 
Blue-winged  warbler 
Prothonotary  warbler 
Starling 

Common  grackle 
Red-winged  blackbird 
Brown-headed  cowbird 


Mysteries  of  Bird  Hygiene 

written  by  Lawrence  S.  Earley/ illustrated  by  David  Williams 

It's  a  dangerous  world  out  there  for  a  bird.  The  house  cat  can  stalk  it  at 
the  bird  feeder  and  a  hawk  can  take  it  in  mid-flight.  Even  parasites  can 
interfere  with  flying  and  spread  disease.  A  bird  needs  to  keep  its  wits  about 
it  at  all  times,  and  also  keep  its  plumage  clean  and  in  good  working  order. 

Hygiene  is  so  important  to  birds  that  they  devote  a  lot  of  time  to  it. 
One  way  they  keep  themselves  in  fine  fettle  is  by  a  poorly  understood  and 
rather  bizarre  bird  behavior  known  as  "anting."  When  birds  grasp  ants  in 
their  bills  and  squash  them  into  their  feathers,  especially  the  feathers  under 
their  wings,  or  when  they  squat  down  near  an  ant  colony  and  allow  the 
ants  to  crawl  all  over  them,  they  are  anting.  In  each  case,  it's  ants  that  the 
birds  want,  not  just  any  creepy,  crawly  insect. 

What's  going  on  here?  Since  biologists  get  paid  for  explaining  odd  ani- 
mal behavior,  there  have  been  no  end  of  explanations.  One  theory  is  based 
on  the  observation  that  birds  seem  to  ant  more  during  molting  season  and 
therefore  do  it  because  the  excretions  from  the  ants'  bodies  must  soothe 
the  unpleasant  sensations  accompanying  feather  molting.  Another  researcher, 
noticing  that  birds  seemed  totally  preoccupied,  if  not  "ecstatic,"  by  ant- 
ing, suggested  that  the  birds  might  be  involved  in  a  little  self-stimulation — 
they  are  masturbating,  in  other  words,  and  in  public  places!  This  is  not  a 
theory  that  has  had  many  adherents. 

What  is  more  likely,  according  to  a  number  of  researchers,  is  that  anting 
birds  are  engaging  in  a  little  feather  hygiene.  They  seem  to  have  a  prefer- 
ence for  ant  species  that  spray  formic  acid  defensively  to  protect  them- 
selves and  their  colonies,  a  substance  that  has  been  shown  to  act  as  a  pow- 
erful insecticide.  Anting  birds  may  well  be  seeking  to  control  the  teeming 
populations  of  feather  lice  and  feather  mites  that  gather  in  hard-to-reach 
places  on  their  bodies,  especially  beneath  their  wings. 

A  more  familiar  way  that  birds  maintain  their  feathers  in  flying  condition 
is  by  bathing.  Most  of  our  backyard  birds  bathe  by  wading  into  bird  baths 
or  puddles  and  energetically  splashing  about.  Those  continual-motion 
machines,  the  swifts  and  swallows,  never  stop  to  bathe,  dipping  themselves 
repeatedly  in  water  while  flying.  Woodpeckers,  nuthatches  and  other  birds 
whose  legs  are  adapted  more  to  clinging  prefer  a  good  dousing  rainstorm  as 
their  shower  stall. 

Some  birds  rarely  bathe  at  all,  even  on  Saturday  nights.  Instead  they  "dust." 
Bobwhite  quail  are  especially  known  for  this  behavior,  which  is  shared  by 
wrens,  house  sparrows  and  some  raptors.  Like  so  much  of  everything  in  a 
quail's  life,  dusting  seems  tied  to  group  life.  A  bobwhite  creates  a  slightly 
hollowed  depression  or  wallow  in  a  dirt  road  or  field  and  jumps  in,  flapping 
its  wings  and  showering  itself  with  dirt.  Another  follows  until  the  whole 
covey  is  well  dusted.  Dusting  may  control  feather  mites  and  lice,  even  bac- 
teria and  fungi,  and,  for  some  species,  it  may  be  a  preliminary  to  preening. 

Dusting,  bathing  and  anting  are  generally  followed  by  long  periods  of 
preening.  Birds  seem  to  nibble  at  their  feathers  with  their  bills  and  pull 
individual  feathers  through  their  bills,  settling  them  into  position.  They 
turn  their  heads  and  scratch  them  with  their  feet.  They  seem  to  delight 
in  digging  at  the  base  of  their  tails,  where  an  oil  gland  is  located.  By  work- 
ing the  oil  into  their  feathers,  birds  make  them  more  flexible  and  keep 
them  waterproof. 

Old  and  dirty  feathers  and  feathers  assailed  by  parasites  or  beset  by  bac- 
teria and  fungi  can  easily  put  the  life  of  a  bird  at  risk.  That's  why  birds  are 
so  finicky  about  their  hygiene. 
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Bass  in  a  Fish  Bowl 

In  a  small  pond,  you  know  the  bass  will  at  least  see 
your  lure.  The  trick  is  to  get  them  to  eat  it. 

written  and  photographed  by  Gerald  A.  Almy  ©1995 


It  was  late  morning — almost  noon,  in 
fact — too  late  for  prime  fishing.  But  I  had 
a  free  hour  to  spare,  and  the  pressure  of 
the  morning's  work  and  assorted  daily  chores 
had  gotten  the  best  of  me.  I  needed  a  break 
and  knew  where  I  could  spend  the  next  hour 
or  so  and  get  my  mental  health  recharged. 

It  wasn't  a  psychologist's  couch,  a  fitness 
center  or  a  bar.  It  was  a  nearby  farm  pond. 

The  light  spin  outfit  and  small  box  of 
tackle  that  I  keep  handy  for  such  quick -fix 
sessions  were  already  in  the  truck.  A  reliable 
midday  pond  lure  was  even  tied  to  the  end  of 
the  6-pound  line — a  Berkley  Power  Grub  on 
a  Vsth-ounce  jighead.  Grabbing  a  soda,  I  was 
out  the  door,  and  minutes  later  the  truck 
rolled  softly  up  to  the  spillway  of  the  pond. 

The  air  was  hot  and  muggy  even  though 
it  was  just  May.  But  the  spring-fed  water  of 
the  green  pond  looked  cool  and  inviting. 
It  would  still  be  comfortable  for  bass  lurking 
in  its  depths.  After  walking  softly  into  casting 
range,  but  staying  back  from  the  edge  to  avoid 
spooking  the  quarry,  I  flipped  a  cast  out  into 
the  middle  of  the  pond,  figuring  the  fish 


wouldn't  be  in  the  shallows  at  this  time  of 
day.  I  also  thought  they  wouldn't  be  in  the 
deepest  water  near  the  dam. 

The  pumpkinseed  grub  sank  for  several 
seconds  before  I  engaged  the  reel  and  slowly 
turned  the  handle.  No  jigging  or  pumping 
motion  was  imparted  to  the  lure.  I  simply 
cranked  the  handle  slowly,  and  that  was  all 
it  took.  The  thin  graphite  rod  suddenly  tele- 
graphed a  heavyweight,  and  I  set  the  hook. 
Finally,  I  was  able  to  work  the  fish  in  close, 
reach  down  and  twist  the  grub  free.  It  was  a 
fat  largemouth  bass,  close  to  3  pounds,  and 
in  good  physical  condition. 

Two  casts  later,  a  smaller  bass  struck  and 
was  quickly  released.  After  a  lull  of  perhaps 
four  casts,  I  caught  a  dark  male  bluegill  that 
weighed  12  ounces,  several  more  1  -  to  2- 
pound  largemouths  and  another  panfish. 

Just  before  my  self-imposed  one-hour 
limit  was  up,  another  fish  nailed  the  lure.  But 
this  one  was  different.  I  could  feel  the  weight 
pulsing  against  the  thin  graphite  rod  and  I 
felt  undergunned.  I  set  the  hook  a  second 
time,  knowing  this  was  the  hardest  part — 


getting  the  hook  planted  firmly  into  a  really 
big  largemouth's  tough  jaw  with  a  light  rod. 
The  bass  responded  by  leaping  clear  of  the 
water  and  landing  in  a  belly  flop.  After  the 
bass  had  made  several  runs  and  one  more 
jump,  I  finally  pumped  it  close  and  was  able 
to  hoist  it  up  by  its  bottom  lip.  I  admired  it 
quickly  before  removing  the  jig,  then  slipped 
it  back  into  the  water.  With  a  flick  of  its  tail 
the  fish — close  to  6  pounds — surged  back 
into  the  milky  green  waters  of  the  pond. 

It  had  been  a  refreshing  break.  Now  I  was 
recharged  and  ready  to  head  back  to  work. 

Farm  ponds  have  many  pluses  as  fishing 
destinations,  and  that  incident  last  spring  on 
a  body  of  water  barely  an  acre  in  size  surely 
demonstrates  several  of  them — easy  accessi- 
bility and  lots  of  action.  If  you  have  a  free 
hour  or  two,  you  can  fish  a  farm  pond,  but 
that's  not  true  of  big  bass  lakes.  Those  gen- 
erally demand  a  long  drive,  launching  a  big 
boat,  motoring  to  good  locations,  then  search- 
ing over  a  wide  area  to  find  the  fish. 

A  farm  pond,  on  the  other  hand,  is  usually 
just  a  few  minutes  from  your  home.  There  are 
an  estimated  3  million  ponds  throughout  the 
country.  According  to  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  80  percent  of  us  live  within  10  miles 
of  a  bass  pond,  and  if  you  fish  ponds,  you  won't 
be  spending  half  of  your  time  on  the  road  and 
you  can  devote  more  time  to  fishing. 

The  "catching"  is  usually  better  on  farm 
ponds,  too.  My  six-bass  lunch  break  was  not 
a  rare  event.  Biologists  with  the  N.C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  have  found  that  the 
bass  catch  rate  in  large  lakes  is .  17  bass  per 
hour,  while  in  smaller  reservoirs  it's  .22  bass 
per  hour.  In  rivers,  it  goes  up  to  .25  bass  per 
hour's  effort.  In  farm  ponds,  however,  the 
average  is  .46  bass  per  hour — about  twice 
that  of  the  other  types  of  waters. 

This  fast  action  is  perhaps  the  biggest  attrac- 
tion about  farm  ponds,  but  there  are  others. 
Sometimes,  bass  fishing  on  big  lakes  becomes 
a  rat  race  with  its  high-dollar  tournaments, 
loud  megahorsepower  boats,  heavy-duty  tackle, 
intense  competition  and  long  boat  rides  to 
reach  spots  miles  from  the  launch  ramp. 

On  ponds  the  pace  is  more  relaxing.  You 
can  reach  anywhere  you  want  in  most  ponds 
from  shore  or  in  a  10-  to  12-foot  johnboat 
with  a  sculling  paddle  or  electric  motor.  You 
won't  have  to  fool  with  an  outboard  motor 
or  gas  and  oil,  and  that's  good,  because  out- 
boards  tend  to  shatter  the  ambience  of  the 
pond  setting. 

Crowds  aren't  a  problem,  either.  No 
tournaments  will  be  held,  no  water -skiers  will 
buzz  over  your  favorite  fishing  spot.  It's  just 
you  and  maybe  a  friend  or  two  or  your  family 
sharing  the  water.  Because  of  that,  there's  no 
competition  to  taint  the  pleasure  of  the  experi- 
ence. And  since  the  fishing  isn't  competitive, 
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you  won't  care  if  an  occasional  fish  breaks 
off.  You'll  probably  use  lighter,  more  appro- 
priate tackle  and  get  more  strikes. 

Not  all  the  fish  will  be  small  or  medium  - 
sized.  Every  year,  pond  fishermen  in  North 
Carolina  catch  dozens — perhaps  hundreds — 
of  bass  weighing  8  pounds  or  more.  This  is 
because  many  ponds  provide  ideal  bass  habi- 
tat and,  compared  to  big  lakes,  they  are  lightly 
fished.  Several  state  record  bass  have  come 
from  ponds,  including  a  15-pound,  14-ounce 
lunker  that's  North  Carolina's  current  record, 
caught  by  William  H.  Wofford  in  a  farm  pond 
in  1991.  Ohio,  Maryland  and  Kansas  also 
have  farm  pond  state  records,  and  these  are 
11-  to  13-pound  bass. 

Of  course,  you  won't  catch  a  lunker  every 
time  you  visit  a  pond.  In  fact,  you'll  find  that 
many  really  large  farm  pond  bass  come  from 
ponds  that  are  out  of  balance,  with  a  stunted 
panfish  population  and  only  a  few  big  bass. 
Ponds  that  have  not  received  heavy  fishing 
pressure  because  of  difficult  accessibility  or 
because  the  owner  doesn't  allow  fishing  may 


also  yield  the  occasional  trophy. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  lots  of  farm 
ponds  that  offer  good  sport  for  lots  of  bass  in 
the  1-  to  3-pound  range,  with  a  fair  sprinkling 
of  4-  to  6-pounders  mixed  in.  With  a  bit  of 
research,  you  should  be  able  to  locate  several 
quality  ponds  like  that  near  your  home.  Then, 
by  releasing  most  of  the  larger  bass  you  catch, 
you  can  maintain  and  improve  the  fishing 
quality  for  years  to  come. 

You  can  often  locate  ponds  by  simply  driv- 
ing backcountry  roads,  then  checking  with 
landowners.  Also,  ask  mail  carriers,  wildlife 
officers  and  owners  of  small  country  stores. 
Not  all  pond  owners  will  allow  fishing,  but 
some  may  let  you  fish  for  a  small  fee.  Others 
may  let  you  fish  but  ask  that  bluegills  be 
kept  and  all  bass  released — or  some  similar 
arrangement.  County  maps  and  federal  topo- 
graphical maps  can  help  you  zero  in  on  some 
ponds  to  check,  and  you  can  usually  locate 
the  owner  by  asking  around. 

Try  to  locate  a  dozen  potential  ponds,  then 
begin  to  "test  fish"  them  to  find  which  offer 


Bass  this  size  (above)  are  amnrum  in 
many  farm  ponds,  and  the  fishing  in  this 
same  pond  was  good  only  a  few  years 
after  it  was  constructed  (opposite  page). 
Small  water  doesn't  necessarily  mean 
small  bass.  Ponds  yield  some  whoppers, 
including  the  current  state  record. 

the  best  bass  fishing.  After  you  narrow  your 
list  to  several  good  ones,  you  can  alternate 
fishing  them  so  the  bass  don't  grow  "lure 
shy"  and  become  too  wary.  You  may  also 
find  that  some  ponds  are  better  early  in  the 
season  while  others  are  better  in  summer  or 
fall.  A  few  might  be  good  bets  during  the 
winter.  Also,  if  you  have  several  ponds  at  your 
fingertips,  you  can  devote  a  whole  day  to  hop- 
scotching  from  one  to  the  next,  spending  a 
few  hours  at  each  location. 

Several  things  can  cause  a  pond  to  be  a 
poor  bet.  It  may  have  been  never  stocked  or 
stocked  in  improper  ratios.  The  wrong  spe- 
cies may  have  been  stocked.  Lack  of  fishing 
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It's  almost  always  a  good  idea  to 
release  most  of  the  bass  you  catch  in 
a  farm  pond  because  they  help  control 
the  panfish  population.  A  bass  this  size 
can  eat  a  lot  of  bluegills,  and  that's 
good.  In  fact,  in  addition  to  releasing 
bass,  you  should  take  out  most  of  the 
panfish  you  catch  to  help  keep  the  porid 
in  balance.  Besides,  you'll  often  catch  the 
bass  nunc  than  once. 

management,  poor  fertility,  too  many  weeds, 
water  that's  too  murky  or  the  overharvest  of 
bass  can  also  hurt  fishing.  At  times  you  may 
not  be  able  to  pin  down  a  reason,  but  if  you 
fish  a  pond  several  times  and  it  doesn't  pro- 
duce, write  it  off.  On  the  other  hand,  don't 
give  up  after  just  one  try.  It  might  simply  be 
an  "off"  day. 

The  best  bass  ponds  usually  fit  a  specific 
profile.  They  should  be  at  least  a  few  years 
old  but  can  be  several  decades  old.  They 
should  have  some  nutrient  enrichment  and 
possibly  even  be  fertilized  by  the  owner,  but 
a  pond  shouldn't  be  overloaded  with  nutri- 
ents, either.  If  that's  the  case,  it  will  become 
clogged  with  weeds  and  algae  during  hot 
weather.  It  should  be  neither  gin  clear  nor 
muddy  brown.  A  hint  of  green  is  good.  If  you 
can  see  your  lure  about  2  feet  down,  but  no 
deeper,  that's  one  good  sign.  It's  also  vital 


that  the  body  of  water  have  a  proportionate 
mix  of  bluegills  or  redears  and  bass.  Because 
of  this,  it's  important  to  keep  most  panfish 
but  release  most  bass. 

Once  you've  located  a  few  ponds,  the  fun 
begins.  The  overwhelming  advantage  of  ponds 
is  that  you  can  usually  fish  one  thoroughly  in 
a  few  hours.  This  eliminates  the  most  com- 
mon problem  anglers  have  on  large  impound- 
ments— finding  the  fish. 

When  you  fish  a  pond  diligently,  you  know 
you're  putting  your  lures  in  front  of  fish.  With 
the  right  tackle,  you're  almost  assured  of 
catching  fish  once  you  determine  a  lure/pres- 
entation pattern  that  works  on  a  given  day. 

Most  farm  ponds  can  be  fished  effectively 
from  shore,  and  I  feel  this  is  the  best  way  in 
most  cases  because  you're  less  apt  to  disturb 
the  fish.  You  can  wade  some  ponds  if  the  bot- 
tom isn't  too  soft  and  mucky  and  the  water 
isn't  too  deep.  Float  tubing  is  another  alter- 
native if  the  pond  is  too  large  to  cover  from 
shore.  This  keeps  your  profile  low  and  causes 
little  water  disturbance.  If  the  pond  is  big  or 
you  can't  reach  much  of  it  because  of  trees 
and  brush  along  shore,  use  a  small  johnboat 
or  one  of  the  mini  bass  boats  powered  by  an 
electric  motor. 

Since  most  bass  caught  in  ponds  run  1  to 
4  pounds,  light-  to  medium -weight  tackle  is 
best.  A  spin  or  baitcast  rod  572-  to  6'/2-feet 
long  and  a  reel  spooled  with  6-  to  10-pound 


mono  is  perfect  for  most  pond  fishing.  If  snags 
are  prevalent  and  jumbo  fish  may  be  possible, 
also  carry  a  heavier  outfit  rigged  with  12-  to 
14-pound  line. 

Bass  in  ponds  will  typically  be  in  the  shal- 
lows (1  to  3  feet),  the  middle  transition  depths 
(3  to  6  feet),  or  the  deepest  holes  (6  feet  or 
deeper).  Cover  these  levels  methodically  with 
a  variety  of  lures  and  you'll  catch  bass. 

Just  after  dawn,  before  dusk,  or  anytime  in 
spring,  shallow  water  is  the  place  to  start.  When 
approaching  this  thin  water,  use  stealth.  Wear 
drab  or  camouflaged  clothing,  step  softly  and 
stay  back  from  the  pond's  edge.  Often  it  pays 
to  bend  down  or  kneel  as  you  approach  the 
water  to  avoid  spooking  fish  that  might  be 
against  the  bank. 

Use  delicate  casts  and  feather  the  line  as 
the  lure  approaches  the  water  so  it  lands 
gently  with  a  splat  instead  of  a  splash.  Some- 
times it  even  pays  to  cast  the  lure  on  shore 
and  then  pull  it  softly  into  the  water  so  it  acts 
like  a  frog,  mouse  or  baby  bird  dropping  in. 
All  of  those  are  tempting  morsels  for  a  big 
predatory  pond  bass. 

You  may  not  find  a  lot  of  cover  in  many 
ponds,  but  if  you  do,  it  will  typically  hold  a 
bass  or  two.  Possibilities  include  logs,  brush 
piles,  stumps,  rocks,  or  weeds  such  as  milfoil, 
lily  pads,  bulrushes,  arrowhead  or  cattails. 
The  edge  of  the  shore  itself  is  structure  worth 
probing,  particularly  if  grass  or  weeds  hang 
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over  the  water.  If  no  structure  is  present, 
simply  fan  cast  the  shallow  area  to  cover  all 
of  the  water. 

One  of  the  best  lures  for  shallow  water  is  a 
small  topwater  plug.  Large  lures  tend  to  spook 
the  fish  in  these  confined  waters,  but  small 
lures,  presented  delicately,  often  draw  water  - 
spraying  strikes.  Some  of  my  favorites  include 
the  Tiny  Torpedo,  Baby  Lucky  13,  small  ver- 
sions of  the  Zara  Spook  and  the  Rebel  Pop-R. 
Small  imitation  frog  lures  such  as  those  made 
by  Renosky,  Burke,  Harrison-Hoge,  Snagproof 
and  Mister  Twister  are  also  effective.  Work  all 
of  these  lures  softly,  with  a  variety  of  pauses 
interspersed  between  gentle  twitches.  The  aim 
is  to  attract  the  bass  without  spooking  them. 

Thin  minnow  plugs  can  be  great  lures  in 
the  shallows.  The  Rapala,  Rebel,  Bang-O- 
Lure  and  Storm  Thunderstick  are  a  few  popu- 
lar models,  and  these  can  be  fished  with  the 
same  stop-and-go  motion  used  with  topwa- 
ters.  If  that  doesn't  produce,  try  a  slow,  steady 
retrieve  that  keeps  the  lure  on  the  surface 
creating  a  V  wake  as  it  moves.  My  favorite 
colors  are  silver/black,  silver/blue  or  gold/ 
orange  combinations,  and  I  think  lures  3  to 
4  inches  long  are  the  best  size. 

Spinnerbaits  are  very  good  for  the  shallows 
in  ponds,  but  avoid  big,  heavy  models  and  use 
the  78th-  to  'A-ounce  sizes.  These  will  tempt 
the  biggest  fish  in  ponds  but  won't  scare  away 
those  smaller  average-sized  bass.  Use  a  mod- 
erate to  fast  retrieve  around  visible  cover.  Also 
try  casting  parallel  but  close  to  the  bank  to 
catch  those  shore -hugging  bass. 

In  bright  sunlight,  bass  often  vacate  the 
shallows.  The  exception  might  be  if  there  is 
heavy  cloud  cover.  When  action  slows  in  thin 
water,  switch  to  the  middle  transition  zones 
leading  to  deeper  parts  of  the  pond.  The  fish 
may  hunker  down  in  these  middle  levels  for 
most  of  the  day,  particularly  in  spring,  since 
this  is  often  the  depth  where  they  spawn.  On 
the  other  hand,  you  may  also  catch  a  bass 
moving  through  the  middle  depths  on  its 
way  to  deeper  holes.  This  is  often  the  case 
during  summer.  Each  pond  is  unique,  but 
with  experience  you  can  often  predict  the 
patterns  of  movement. 

Structure  to  try  in  middle  depths  includes 
points,  drop-offs,  logs,  brush  piles  and  steep 
banks  that  fall  off  sharply  into  the  water.  As 
in  the  shallows,  though,  often  you'll  simply 
be  probing  all  of  the  available  water  in  that 
3-  to  6 -foot  depth. 

While  spinnerbaits  are  good  shallow-water 
lures,  they  are  also  prime  choices  for  transition- 
zone  fishing.  Instead  of  starting  your  retrieve 
immediately,  let  the  lure  drop.  Keep  slack  out 
of  the  line  and  try  to  feel  any  bumps  or  watch 
for  a  twitch  in  the  line  or  a  pause  that  could 
indicate  a  strike.  If  that  doesn't  yield  a  strike, 
begin  the  retrieve  as  soon  as  the  lure  reaches 
the  bottom.  Roll  it  along  slowly  so  it  occa- 


sionally nicks  brush  or  the  bottom. 

If  these  lures  don't  produce,  switch  to 
in-line  or  clevis-mounted  spinners  such  as  the 
Panther  Martin,  Mepps,  Shyster,  Tiger  Tail, 
Roostertail  or  Vibrax.  Work  these  lures  with  a 
steady  retrieve,  probing  from  3  feet  to  just  off 
the  bottom. 

A  lure  many  people  overlook  for  ponds 
is  the  weedless  spoon.  This  is  a  great  choice 
for  midlevel  fishing.  The  Johnson  Silver  Min- 
now is  most  popular,  but  other  options  include 
the  Mepps  Timber  Doodle  and  Rebel  Arrow- 
head. Try  these  with  or  without  a  small  soft 
plastic  or  pork  rind  trailer. 

Crankbaits  offer  a  final  option  for  transition - 
zone  bass.  Select  models  that  run  at  3-  to  6- 
foot  depths,  favoring  the  smaller  sizes.  Silver 
or  shad  colors  are  good,  and  so  are  bluegill- 
colored  lures  or  the  "fire  tiger"  color,  which  is 
a  combination  of  chartreuse,  orange  and  black. 

You  can  use  many  of  these  same  lures  in 
the  deepest  part  of  the  pond.  That's  where 
bass  will  tend  to  head  during  the  brightest 
part  of  the  day,  unless  the  weather  is  stormy 
or  cloudy  or  the  fish  are  spawning.  For  crank- 
baits,  use  the  deep-diving  models  with  larger 
lips.  Fish  spinnerbaits  and  spoons  deep  by 
allowing  them  to  drop  longer  after  the  cast. 

Besides  these  choices,  several  lures  stand 
out  as  particularly  good  for  the  darkest  and 
deepest  waters,  usually  found  near  the  dam. 
Among  the  best  is  the  plastic  worm  in  colors 
such  as  blue,  purple,  black,  red  and  pumpkin- 
seed.  Rig  them  Texas-style  for  most  of  your 
fishing,  with  the  hook  threaded  through  the 
head  of  the  worm,  then  turned  and  reembed- 
ded  further  down  the  body  so  the  point  is 
hidden.  This  makes  the  lure  nearly  snag 
proof.  A  sliding  conical  weight  ahead  of  the 
lure  is  usually  used. 

Another  method  worth  trying  is  the  Caro- 


If  you've  got  these  lares  or  similar  ones, 
you're  pretty  well  equipped  to  fish  a 
farm  poivl  from  top  to  bottom.  The  lures 
are  identified  clockwise  from  the  top  left: 
floating -diving  minnow;  Heddon  Tiny 
Torpedo  topivater  lure;  Mepps  in-line 
spinrier;  small  spinnerbait  (similar  to 
Beetle  Spm);jig  with  soft  plastic  grub; 
plastic  worm;  spoon  and  soft  plastic 
trailer  arid  diving  crankbait. 


lina  rig.  This  consists  of  a  sliding  weight — 'A 
to  3  A  ounce — threaded  on  the  line,  followed 
by  a  bead,  a  barrel  swivel,  then  a  2-  to  5 -foot 
leader  with  the  worm  and  hook  at  the  end. 
The  worm  can  be  rigged  Texas-style,  or  you 
can  use  a  prerigged  worm  with  two  or  three 
hooks  protruding  along  its  length.  These  mul- 
tiple-hook worms  are  especially  good  where 
the  pond  bottom  is  clean  and  weeds  aren't  a 
problem.  Then,  all  you  have  to  do  when  you 
feel  a  strike  is  reel  faster  and  the  fish  is  usu- 
ally hooked.  Another  rigging  alternative  simi- 
lar to  this  is  called  "split  shotting."  Simply 
rig  a  worm  with  one  or  two  exposed  hooks 
and  crimp  a  split  shot  or  two  a  couple  of  feet 
up  the  line. 

Second  to  plastic  worms,  the  top  lure  for 
bottom -hugging  bass  is  the  soft  plastic  grub. 
A  round  leadhead  7i6-  to  'A-ounce  jig  with  a 
plastic  twister  tail  threaded  on  it  is  especially 
effective  when  bass  are  in  deep  water.  Top 
colors  include  pumpkinseed,  mustard,  salt- 
and-pepper  clear,  chartreuse,  motor  oil,  black 
and  purple.  Crawl  them  back  slowly,  pausing 
periodically  to  allow  the  lure  to  drop  back 
deeper  like  a  wounded  baitfish. 

But  whatever  method  you  choose,  don't 
overlook  farm  ponds.  Chances  are  there's  a 
good  one  just  a  short  drive  from  your  home.  0 
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Caught  by  the  Qospel  Hook 


Mark  Cathey  lived  to  hunt  and  fish,  and  before  he  was  netted 
and  restocked  in  that  great  stream  in  the  sky, 
he  left  some  rich  tales. 


by  Jim  Casada  ©1995 


ark  Cathey  died  over  a  half  century  ago  and  is  now  largely  forgotten.  Yet  during  his  prime  this  staunch 
son  of  the  Carolina  hills  achieved  such  stature  as  a  sportsman  for  all  seasons  that  he  truly  deserved  his 
.reputation  as  a  "living  legend."  He  was  a  man  whose  entire  life  revolved  around  hunting  and  fishing, 


and  by  all  accounts,  precious  few  matched  his  mastery  afield  and  astream.  What  follows  is  a  brief  glimpse  of  the 
man,  his  milieu  and  some  of  the  attributes  that  made  him  such  an  intriguing  figure. 

On  more  than  one  occasion  I  have  heard  old-timers  say:  "Well  you  know,  that  Mark,  he  was  a  bit  quair."  They 
were,  of  course,  using  the  Elizabethan  turn  of  phrase  simply  to  say  that  Cathey  was  eccentric.  Certainly  no  one 
would  deny  that  Mark  Cathey  was  a  character,  and  one  with  some  endearing  traits  in  the  bargain.  He  deeply  loved 
the  high  ridges  and  sheltered  hollows  he  called  home,  had  an  inordinate  fondness  for  the  illicit  liquid  product 
manufactured  in  some  of  the  more  remote  parts  of  them,  and  was,  as  an  individual  who  knew  him  well  once  put  it, 
"a  hunting  and  fishing  fool." 

Cathey  was  born  in  1871  on  Indian  Creek,  a  major  feeder  of  Deep  Creek,  a  well-known  trout  stream.  Today 
his  birthplace  lies  deep  within  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park,  and  the  creation  of  the  park  resulted 
in  Cathey's  spending  his  later  years  in  the  nearby  town  of  Bryson  City.  During  his  youth,  though,  his  family  home 
was  within  earshot  of  Indian  Creek's  tumbling,  trout-filled  waters,  and  from  adolescence  he  was  an  accomplished 
angler.  It  was  as  a  fisherman  that  he  would  earn  widespread  fame,  and  in  addition  to  his  piscatorial  prowess,  what 
set  Cathey  apart  was  his  early  conversion  to  fly-fishing. 

No  evidence  survives  to  pinpoint  precisely  when  he  became  a  devotee  of  the  long  rod  and  whistling  line,  but 
tales  connected  with  his  angling  activities  abound.  In  1948,  Jim  Casque  wrote  a  book  titled  Hunting  and  Fishing  in 
the  Great  Smokies,  which  is  today  largely  and  undeservedly  forgotten.  He  devoted  an  entire  chapter  to  Cathey. 
Gasque  waxed  eloquent  on  Cathey's  deadly  "dance  of  the  dry  fly,"  which  in  reality  was  nothing  more  than  fishing 
a  dry  fly  as  a  living  insect. 

Cathey  was  by  no  means  the  first  fly  fisherman  in  the  waters  of  the  Tar  Heel  high  country  to  "dance"  flies  on 
the  surface.  What  set  his  technique  apart  was  the  nature  of  the  flies  he  used  and  the  direction  in  which  he  cast 
them.  Wet  fly  fishermen  had  long  "worked"  their  fly  (or  flies,  as  it  was  common  practice  to  use  one  or  two  drop- 
pers) as  the  line  straightened  out  in  the  stream  below  them  at  the  end  of  the  drift.  They  would  wiggle  the  rod  tip 
for  a  moment  or  two,  skipping  the  fly  across  the  main  current  flow,  before  picking  up  the  line  for  another  cast. 
Cathey,  on  the  other  hand,  used  a  dry  fly  and  cast  upstream. 

Stalking  carefully  and  using  streamside  vegetation  or  in-stream  boulders  to  mask  his  approach,  Cathey  liked  to 
make  short  casts  to  the  edge  of  a  run  or  the  tail  of  a  pool.  Then,  holding  the  rod  high  so  that  none  of  his  line  or 
leader  was  on  the  water,  he  would  dance  the  fly  in  a  tantalizing  fashion  similar  to  the  up-and-down  action  of  an 
insect  trying  to  escape  the  surface  film  and  become  airborne.  Occasionally,  he  would  employ  longer  casts,  and 
when  he  wanted  to  impart  action  in  such  situations,  he  did  so  with  swift,  short,  and  repetitive  jerks  of  the  rod  tip. 
A  heavy -hackled,  well-dressed  dry  fly  would  skitter  right  along,  much  like  an  insect  trying  to  escape  a  ravenous 
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trout,  when  this  technique  was  used. 

It  is  somehow  heartening  to  know  that  an  untutored  man  from  the  North  Carolina  mountains  was  employing 
that  technique  long  before  it  became  popular  among  elite  members  of  the  Eastern  trout -fishing  establishment. 

Speaking  of  angling's  elite,  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  many  anecdotes  connected  with  Cathey  focuses  on  his 
dealings  with  a  visiting  Yankee  "sport."  While  Cathey  studiously  avoided  regular  work,  sensibly  preferring  to  have 
plenty  of  leisure  time  for  hunting  and  fishing,  he  did  occasionally  serve  as  a  guide  for  affluent  outdoorsmen. 

On  one  such  trip,  his  client  was  a  man  who  might,  in  today's  terms,  have  come  straight  out  of  the  pages  of  an 
Orvis  or  L.L.  Bean  catalog.  He  owned  everything  imaginable  when  it  came  to  fishing  equipment  and  accessories. 
Whatever  items  deep  pockets  and  the  extensive  showrooms  of  Abercrombie  &  Fitch  could  provide  he  possessed.  His 
fishing  outfit  consisted  of  a  handcrafted  bamboo  rod  and  expensive  Hardy  reel,  with  a  fine  silk  line  and  all  the  other 
accoutrements.  Among  these  were  a  shiny  wicker  creel,  a  lovely  landing  net,  box  upon  box  of  flies  and,  somewhat 
incongruously,  a  huge  Bowie  knife  that  was  prominently  displayed  in  a  sheath  attached  to  his  belt.  Indeed,  all  this 
well-heeled  Yankee  lacked  was  angling  expertise.  Yet  when  it  came  to  this  commodity — one  money  could  not  buy — 
he  was  in  singularly  short  supply. 

Cathey  took  him  to  a  stretch  of  his  favorite  trout  water,  but  as  hour  succeeded  hour,  the  man  could  not  catch  a 
fish  despite  Cathey 's  best  efforts  to  help  him. 
Cathey  even  demonstrated  to  the  client  that 
fish  were  there  by  taking  nice  trout  from 
pools  after  the  man  had  cast  fruitlessly.  All 
the  while  Cathey  stoically  endured  sarcasm, 
disparaging  remarks  about  the  region's  fish- 
ing, deprecating  comments  on  his  inferior 
equipment  and  general  verbal  abuse. 

Finally,  late  in  the  day,  the  man  somehow 
managed  to  hook  a  tiny  trout  that  must  have 
been  possessed  by  a  death  wish.  Carried  away 
with  excitement,  he  reeled  the  6-inch  rain- 
bow all  the  way  to  the  tip  of  his  9-foot  rod. 
As  the  trout  struggled  in  its  elevated  position, 
the  man  then  turned  in  desperation  to  Cathey 
and  asked,  "Now  what  do  I  do?" 

Cathey,  with  his  wit  and  keen  tongue, 
made  the  best  of  the  opportunity  to  release 
some  of  his  pent-up  emotions.  "Well,  I 
reckon  you'd  better  draw  that  Bowie  knife, 
climb  that  damn  bamboo  pole  and  stab  him 
to  death,"  he  said. 

On  another  occasion,  Cathey's  transpar- 
ent honesty  got  him  into  a  quite  awkward 
situation.  He  met  Bill  Rolen,  the  park  ranger 
who  patrolled  Deep  Creek,  at  the  end  of  a 
day's  fishing.  A  couple  of  out-of-state  anglers 
happened  along  at  the  same  time  and  voiced 
complaints  to  the  effect  that  there  were  no 
trout  in  the  stream.  Rolen,  knowing  that 
Cathey  seldom  quit  fishing  until  he  had  a 
limit,  asked  him  to  display  his  fish.  Cathey 
readily  obliged,  only  to  discover  that  he  had 
miscounted  and  had  one  fish  over  the  limit. 

Rolen,  aware  that  Cathey  would  never 


The  lanky  Mark  Cathey 
posed  for  this  photograph 
with  the  things  he  loved: 
his  gun,  fishing  tackle 
and  dog. 
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intentionally  violate  the  fishing  regulations,  tried  to  shrug  it  off.  "Mark,  you  just  counted  wrong,"  said  Rolen. 
"Thanks  tor  letting  these  fellows  see  your  fish." 

Cathey,  however,  wanted  nothing  to  do  with  any  favors  or  slack  law  enforcement.  "By  damn,  Bill,"  he  cursed 
in  a  keen,  high-pitched  voice  and  accent  that  harkened  back  to  the  English  roots  of  most  mountain  folks,  "I've 
taken  over  the  leemit.  Just  write  me  a  ticket."  He  persisted  until  Rolen,  reluctant  though  he  was,  had  no  choice 
but  to  cite  him  for  too  many  trout. 

By  the  time  this  particular  incident  occurred,  late  in  Cathey's  life,  his  hunting  activities  had  been  somewhat 
circumscribed.  Yet  for  the  better  part  of  four  decades  he  ranged  the  rough  ridges  and  backwoods  hunting  game 
small  and  large.  He  loved  to  hunt  squirrels,  but  it  was  in  the  pursuit  of  bears  that  Cathey  made  his  name  among 
his  contemporaries  as  a  hunter.  He  was  absolutely  tireless  when  afield,  and  his  lean,  lanky  frame  could  eat  up  the 


dogs,  and  somehow  he  was  always  the  first  man  on  the  scene  when  they  barked  treed."  Unquestionably  some  of 
this  could  be  ascribed  to  his  fitness  and  tireless  hunter's  determination,  but  it  was  also  a  product  of  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  mountains.  The  vast  area  encompassed  by  the  watersheds  of  Deep  Creek,  Noland  Creek, 
Forney  Creek  and  Hazel  Creek  was  as  familiar  to  him  as  his  bedroom.  Accordingly,  he  knew  all  the  shortcuts  as 
well  as  the  trails  bears  or  wild  boars  were  most  likely  to  take. 

Cathey  loved  the  camaraderie  of  the  hunt  camp  about  as  much  as  he  did  the  chase,  and  in  company  with 
others  of  a  similar  bent — including  noted  author  Horace  Kephart — he  often  stayed  in  wilderness  camps  for  days 
or  even  weeks.  There  are  any  number  of  anecdotes  growing  out  of  those  boisterous  times,  and  a  few  of  them  are 
worth  sharing. 

Cathey  dearly  loved  a  dram  at  day's  end,  and  over  the  years  he  was  on  and  off  the  wagon  frequently  as  he 
waged  an  uneven  war  with  John  Barleycorn.  On  one  occasion  he  had  abstained  for  a  number  of  months,  only  to 
face  irresistible  temptation  at  the  end  of  a  long  day  that  had  seen  cold  rain  turn  first  to  sleet,  then  snow.  NX/hen  he 
returned  to  camp  well  after  dark,  with  the  snow  already  piled  up  quite  deep,  it  was  to  discover  that  his  fellow  bear 
hunters  had  already  circulated  the  convivial  jug  a  number  of  times.  One  of  the  party,  "Poley"  Bryson,  proffered 
the  jug  and  said  "Mark,  you  need  a  nip  of  this  cold  medicine." 

At  first  Cathey  staunchly  refused,  vowing  he  was  done  with  Demon  Rum.  After  several  minutes  of  shivering 
before  the  fire  and  watching  his  comrades  imbibe,  though,  he  underwent  a  change  of  heart.  "Poley,"  he  said,  "I 
believe  I  will  have  a  little  snort  to  fight  off  the  chill."  The  clear,  beaded  liquid  disappeared  magically,  and  almost 
immediately  Cathey  held  out  his  tin  cup  for  another  shot.  "Poley,"  he  said  in  a  plaintive  voice,  "I'm  just  naturally 
a  leetle  bit  colder  than  I  thought  I  was." 

On  another  hunting  trip  far  up  Deep  Creek,  with  the  participants  using  an  old  cabin  known  as  the  Bryson 
Place  for  their  headquarters,  two  humorous  incidents,  each  of  them  a  classic  in  its  own  way,  took  place.  The  first 
came  on  the  party's  initial  evening  in  camp. 

The  hike  in  had  been  a  hard  one,  and  after  a  hearty  meal  Cathey  made  preparations  to  retire.  He  had  recently 
acquired  a  set  of  false  teeth,  and  by  sheer  chance  he  happened  to  select  the  bunk  next  to  another  toothless 
hunter,  Mack  Gossett.  Each  of  the  men  placed  his  dental  plates  on  an  exposed  2  by  4  that  did  double  duty  as  a 
sort  of  storage  shelf.  Seeing  an  opportunity  too  tempting  to  resist,  one  of  their  mischievous  companions  switched 
the  plates  during  the  night.  After  breakfast  the  next  morning,  to  the  inordinate  delight  of  all  but  the  two  objects 
of  the  joke,  Cathey  and  Gossett  were  discovered  outside  on  opposite  sides  of  the  cabin,  Barlows  in  hand,  surrep- 
titiously trying  to  whittle  their  dental  plates  into  a  more  comfortable  fit. 

The  other  incident  at  the  Bryson  Place  was  innocuous  enough,  but  to  me  it  is  the  most  delightful  of  all  of 
Cathey's  countless  capers.  One  of  his  camp  companions  had  brought  in  a  couple  of  boxes  of  a  new  breakfast 
food — Raisin  Bran — that  had  just  appeared  on  the  market.  He  opened  a  box  the  first  morning  and  poured  a 
bowl,  topping  it  off  with  milk  taken  from  a  jar  that  had  been  cooling  in  a  nearby  spring.  Cathey  was  offered  some 


miles  when  trying  to  keep  within  hearing  range  of  Plott  hounds  hot 
on  a  bruin's  trail. 


Mark  could  almost  outrun  the  dogs,  ana 
somehow  he  was  always  the  first  man  on 


Sam  Hunnicutt,  in  a  rare  little  autobiographical  work  entitled 
Twenty  Years  of  Hunting  ami  Fishing  in  the  Great  Smokies,  recounts 
many  of  Cathey's  feats  and  particularly  noted  his  endurance.  Then 
too,  more  than  once  as  a  youngster  I  heard  fellows  gathered  at  the 
local  "loafer's  glory"  comment  that  "Mark  could  almost  outrun  the 
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and  indicated  he  would  like  to  try  it.  Digging  right  in,  he  finished  up  his  portion,  but  with  almost  every  bite  he 
would  turn  away  from  the  table  and  spit.  Finally,  when  asked  what  he  thought  of  the  bran  (no  one  had  men- 
tioned the  raisins),  he  said:  "It's  not  bad,  but  I  do  believe  the  rats  have  been  in  it." 

Mark  Cathey  never  married,  and  in  his  later  years  he  lived  with  various  family  members.  Gradually  failing 
health  curtailed  his  bear  and  hog  hunting,  but  he  continued  to  go  afield  regularly  with  his  faithful  canine  com- 
panion, a  fice,  as  company.  The  pair  did  a  lot  of  squirrel  hunting,  a  sport  that  Cathey  had  always  considered  his 
favorite.  He  enjoyed  the  solitude  of  the  woods  and  the  opportunity  to  employ  his  superb  woodsmanship  while 
seeking  bushytails. 

Cathey  was  a  crack  shot  with  the  little  .22  rifle  he  favored  for  squirrels.  Contemporaries  indicate  that  in 
his  heyday,  when  the  American  chestnut  still  flourished  and  bushytails  were  truly  plentiful,  Cathey  could 
always  be  counted  on  for  the  makings  of  a  mess  of  squirrel  and  dumplings.  As  a  rule  he  made  head  shots,  but 
if  he  was  hunting  for  someone  who  liked  to  eat  squirrel  brains,  which  were  considered  a  delicacy,  Cathey  could 
"bark"  squirrels  with  remarkable  consistency.  This  was  a  technique  where  he  aimed  at  the  tree  trunk  or  limb 
immediately  underneath  the  bushytail,  as  oposed  to  actually  taking  a  bead  on  the  squirrel.  If  he  was  on  target, 
the  shock  of  flying  bits  of  bark  would  stun  or  kill  the  squirrel  without  damaging  the  meat  at  all.  It  was  a 
technique  originally  used  by  prudent  frontiersmen  firing  muzzleloaders  who  wanted  to  retrieve  and  recycle 
the  lead  ball,  and  all  Cathey  was  doing  was  "barking"  with  a  modern  weapon. 

Cathey's  death  came  while  he  was  squirrel  hunting 
in  1944,  and  no  sportsman  could  wish  for  a  more  fitting 
demise.  One  afternoon  in  late  autumn  he  set  out  to  see 


if  he  couldn't  "get  a  mess  of  squirrels"  from  a  nearby 
hollow  full  of  mature  oaks  and  hickories  that  had  borne 
a  heavy  mast  crop.  When  he  failed  to  show  up  at  dusk, 
a  search  party  was  hastily  organized.  Several  hours  later 
they  found  Cathey,  his  faithful  dog  curled  up  beside  him 
with  his  head  across  his  master's  knee,  at  the  foot  of  a 
gnarled  old  hickory  tree. 

Cathey  was  buried  in  the  Bryson  City  cemetery 
situated  atop  School  House  Hill,  with  sportsmen  and 
friends  from  throughout  Swain  County  and  beyond 
turning  out  on  a  brilliant  Indian  summer  day  to  bid  him 
farewell.  Fittingly,  the  grave  site  was  only  a  few  yards 
from  that  of  another  hallowed  name  in  the  annals  of 
sport  in  the  Smokies,  Horace  Kephart,  who  had  pre- 
deceased Cathey  by  more  than  a  decade.  Kephart's 
burial  place  is  marked  by  a  massive  granite  boulder,  but 
it  is  the  poignant  epitaph  adorning  the  simple  plaque 
over  Cathey's  mortal  remains  that  rivets  the  attention 
of  those  who  tread  the  trails  to  these  tombstones. 

A  local  minister  who  was  also  a  devoted  outdoors- 
man  wrote  the  eiptaph.  There  is  no  denying  the  endur- 
ing appeal  of  the  inscription.  As  one  glances  up  from 
reading  those  words,  it  is  to  look  northward  toward 
the  Deep  Creek  drainage,  with  stair-stepping  ridges 
mounting  in  the  distance  toward  the  misty  blue  majesty 
of  Clingman's  Dome.  This  rugged  country  was  the  place 
Cathey  knew  and  loved  best,  and  as  one  reflects  on  his 
world — a  sporting  past  we  have  sadly  lost — it  is  to  real- 
ize that  the  man  walked  paths  of  wonder.  He  may  not  have  held  regular  jobs,  and  there  were  those  who  even 
described  him  as  "trifling."  Yet  to  reflect  on  his  easygoing  existence,  one  in  which  hunting  and  fishing  were  ever 
preeminent,  is  to  look  back  with  more  than  a  small  measure  of  envy.  S3 
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Flowering  Trees 


We  associate 
spring  with  flowers 
that  sprout  from 
the  warm  earth, 
but  many  trees 
also  add  their  lofty 
blossoms  to  this 
wondrous  season 
of  renewal. 

photographed  by 
William  S.  Lea  ©1995 
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For  better  or  for  worse,  the  1995  Farm  Bill 
will  determine  the  future  of  much  of  the  nation's  wildlife. 

by  Vic  Venters 


This  year  Congress  will  tackle  one  of 
the  most  important  pieces  of  legis- 
lation to  affect  the  future  of  wildlife 
in  North  America — the  Farm  Bill  of  1995. 

While  agricultural  legislation  and  its  effect 
on  wildlife  are  often  overshadowed  by  the 
Endangered  Species  Act  and  wetlands  regu- 
lations, the  Farm  Bill  influences  more  than 
400  million  acres  of  America's  cropland — 
about  8  percent  of  the  U.S.  landscape — and 
the  multitude  of  game  and  nongame  species 
that  depend  on  it.  So  critical  is  the  impact 
of  the  Farm  Bill  on  wildlife  that  the  fate  of 
many  popular  species — waterfowl  and  grass- 
land-dependent bird  species,  for  example — 
hangs  upon  how  the  legislation  is  crafted  this 
year.  Even  the  fate  of  wildlife  on  privately 
owned  forest  land  is  tied  to  the  Farm  Bill. 

In  the  past,  farm  legislation  has  often 
been  detrimental,  and  sometimes  disastrous, 
for  America's  wildlife  and  natural  resources. 
Since  America's  founding,  programs  were 
developed  that  subsidized  and  encouraged 
the  massive  conversion  of  the  American  land- 
scape, with  scant  attention  paid  to  soil,  water 
or  wildlife  conservation.  Programs  that  hap- 
pened to  have  an  incidental  benefit  for  wild- 
life, such  as  the  Soil  Bank  of  the  late  1950s 
and  '60s,  were  inevitably  canceled  when 
upturns  in  commodity  prices  presented  the 
economic  opportunity  to  engage  in  intensive 
farming.  By  the  early  1980s  the  results  of 
this  shortsighted  policy  were  depressed  com- 
modity prices,  crashing  wildlife  populations 
on  the  prairies,  and  soil  erosion  worse  than 
that  seen  in  the  Dust  Bowl  days. 

As  the  Farm  bill  comes  up  for  reauthoriza- 
tion this  year,  the  cycle  of  exploitation,  con- 
servation and  exploitation  may  once  again 


Pheasants  and  other  gamebird  popula- 
tions are  at  2  5 -year  highs  across  much 
the  Midwest  and  West  thanks  to  the 
Conservation  Reserve  Program,  and 
CRP  lands  are  credited  with  positively 
influencing  a  20  percent  rebound  in 
waterfowl  populations.  But  unless  CRP 
is  reauthorized  in  Farm  Bill  1995,  all 
of  the  program's  wildlife  and  conserva- 
tion benefits  may  disappear  within  the 
next  few  years. 


repeat  itself.  Wildlife  enthusiasts,  sportsmen 
and  conservationists  from  across  the  country 
are  now  desperately  fighting  to  save  the  Con- 
servation Reserve  Program,  more  widely 
known  by  its  acronym,  CRP,  and  a  host  of 
other  wildlife-triendly  programs  developed 
in  the  1985  and  1990  Farm  Acts. 

For  the  last  decade  CRP  has  been  the 
centerpiece  of  the  most  successful  agricultural 
conservation  program  ever  enacted.  When 
signed  into  law  with  the  1985  Farm  Act,  the 
CRP  was  designed  to  retire  from  production 
the  nation's  most  erodible  cropland  by  enroll- 
ing farmland  into  voluntary  10-year  contracts 
that  paid  farmers  to  stop  planting  crops  on 
certain  fields  and  instead  plant  the  fields  in 
cover,  usually  either  trees  or  grasses.  Since  the 
original  sign -up,  more  than  36  million  acres 
of  cropland  have  been  enrolled.  Since  then, 
the  CRP  has  reduced  topsoil  loss  by  erosion 
nationwide  by  400  million  to  700  million  tons, 
not  only  saving  valuable  soil  but  also  improv- 
ing water  quality  by  reducing  sedimentation 
and  pesticide  and  fertilizer  runoff. 

But  CRP  has  had  benefits  far  beyond 
its  original  soil  protection  mandate.  In  the 
northern  Great  Plains  and  Corn  Belt,  where 
almost  two-thirds  of  CRP  acreage  is  located, 
CRP  has  created  the  greatest  wildlife  boom 
seen  since  the  Soil  Bank.  According  to  a 
Ducks  Unlimited  study,  CRP  covers  an  area 
more  than  twice  the  size  of  all  federal  wildlife 
refuges  and  state  wildlife  areas  in  the  lower  48 
states  combined.  The  effect?  In  the  Corn  Belt 
and  on  the  Great  Plains,  pheasant  popula- 
tions are  at  25-year  highs,  having  doubled  in 
the  Dakotas  and  tripled  in  Montana  and 
Minnesota.  Native  game  birds  like  sharptail 
grouse  and  prairie  chickens  are  returning  to 
regions  from  which  they  had  been  virtually 
absent  for  decades.  The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  estimates  that  CRP  helped  pro- 
duce 1  million  more  ducks  in  1994  alone  in 
Montana  and  the  Dakotas.  Waterfowl  nest- 
ing success  rates  have  tripled  on  some  CRP 
lands  due  to  better  cover  and  welcome  rains. 

Big  game  species  are  also  thriving  in  west- 
ern CRP  lands.  The  restored  grasslands,  which 
mimic  long-lost  native  prairie,  support  burgeon- 
ing populations  of  white -tailed  and  mule  deer. 
Deer  populations,  and  deer  hunting,  are  boom- 
ing in  states  like  Kansas,  Colorado,  Montana, 
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In  the  Midwest  and  Great  Plains  states, 
populations  of  white -tailed  deer,  antelope, 
elk  and  mule  deer  {pictured  above)  are 
booming  because  of  grasslands  created 
by  CRP  But  CRP  is  only  one  of  many 
programs  to  be  decided  on  in  Farm  Bill 
1995,  which  is  arguably  the  single  most 
important  piece  of  federal  legislation 
that  affects  wildlife  in  America. 


the  Dakotas,  Texas  and  Nebraska.  And  CRP 
has  been  good  for  more  than  game  species. 

A  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  study  docu- 
mented 75  different  bird  species  using  CRP 
acres  in  the  northern  Great  Plains.  Breeding 
Bird  Surveys  show  that  many  declining  grass- 
land songbird  species,  such  as  grasshopper 
sparrows  and  lark  buntings,  are  now  rebound- 
ing in  areas  of  CRP  acreage.  Other  birds  such 
as  eastern  meadowlarks,  dickcissels  and  bobo- 
links show  their  highest  nesting  densities  in 
CRP  lands.  Nest  parasitism  by  the  brown- 
headed  cow  bird,  which  has  been  implicated 
in  many  songbird  declines,  was  reduced  by 
50  percent  in  some  extensive  CRP  fields. 

Are  there  problems  with  CRP?  Yes.  In 
the  Southeast,  the  10  million  acres  enrolled 
in  CRP  have  not  produced  the  wildlife  mira- 
cle experienced  in  the  prairie  states.  In  North 
Carolina,  almost  60  percent  of  CRP  contracts 
were  planted  in  trees,  virtually  all  pine  mono- 
culture with  only  short-term  benefits  to  most 
wildlife.  Of  the  remaining  40  percent  that 
went  into  grassland  plantings,  the  vast  majority 
were  planted  in  fescue  and  other  cool-season 
grasses,  nonnative  grasses  not  only  worthless 
to  most  wildlife  but  possibly  detrimental  to 
species  like  rabbits.  On  average,  only  about 
3.4  percent  were  planted  in  permanent  wild- 
life cover  in  Southeastern  states. 

"In  the  Southeast,  CRP  has  no  doubt 


helped  with  soil  erosion  and  water  quality," 
said  Terry  Sharpe,  small  game  project  leader 
for  the  NO  Wildlife  Resources  Commission. 
"But  in  terms  of  long-term  benefits  for  wild- 
life, particularly  our  troubled  small  game  and 
grassland  bird  species,  CRP  has  been  a  major 
disappointment  in  North  Carolina  and  most 
of  the  Southeast." 

The  biggest  overall  problem  for  CRP, 
though,  is  that  it  appears  very  expensive  to 
a  nation  facing  a  spiraling  national  debt. 
Each  year  CRP  pays  out  about  $1.8  billion 
to  farmers,  for  a  total  cost  of  almost  $20 
billion  over  the  program's  life.  Critics  also 
point  out  that  some  prime  land  in  the  Mid- 
west never  should  have  been  enrolled  in  the 
program  and  some  marginal  land  could  have 
been  purchased  for  the  prices  paid  to  idle  it 
over  the  10-year  stretch. 

Some  CRP  contracts  will  run  out  later  this 
year  with  expirations  peaking  in  1996,  1997 
and  1998.  If  not  reauthorized,  CRP  will  end 
completely  by  the  year  2003.  Then  what?  A 
1993  survey  conducted  by  the  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation  Society  indicates  that  63  per- 
cent of  CRP  contract  holders  plan  to  return 
their  land  to  crop  production  and  another  23 
percent  plan  to  begin  grazing  and  haying 
their  lands  immediately  after  expiration.  Only 
about  2  percent  planned  to  leave  CRP  lands 
in  vegetation  specifically  for  wildlife.  And  if 
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commodity  prices  increase,  the  survey  indi- 
cates that  the  percentage  of  land  being 
cropped  will  rise,  as  well. 

If  this  happens,  biologists  fear  a  wildlife 
disaster.  Aside  from  increased  soil  erosion  and 
decreased  water  quality,  upland  game  bird  and 
grassland  songbird  species  will  certainly  decline 
drastically  again.  Big  game  habitat  will  be  elimi- 
nated. Perhaps  most  devastating  would  be  the 
impact  on  waterfowl. 

"If  CRP  is  greatly  modified  or  eliminated, 
it  will  be  disastrous  from  a  waterfowl  point 
of  view,"  writes  the  Delta  Waterfowl  Founda- 
tion, a  waterfowl  conservation  group.  CRP 
acreage  has  helped  ameliorate  population 
declines  throughout  a  decade  of  drought,  and 
have  helped  duck  nesting  success  in  the  face 
of  substantial  predator  increases  on  the  Great 
Plains.  "Without  reauthorization  of  CRP  in 
some  form,  the  United  States  will  lose  most 
of  its  $20  billion  investment  in  conservation," 
argues  the  Wildlife  Management  Institute. 

At  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina's  presstime, 
the  direction  of  national  agricultural  policy 
and  Farm  Bill  1995  appears  uncertain.  There 
are  a  host  of  short-term  and  long  term  issues 
influencing  the  potential  outcome — deficit 
reduction  and  cuts  in  government  spending 
being  the  most  notable  and  pressing.  Struc- 
tural changes  in  the  farm  economy  are  another 
possibility.  The  recent  passage  of  the  Global 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT) 
could  lead  to  mandatory  cuts  in  traditional 
price  supports  and  other  agricultural  subsi- 
dies. And  an  expanding  world  population 
and  the  opening  of  global  markets  might 
lead  to  more  intensive  agricultural  produc- 
tion— usually  bad  for  wildlife. 

At  the  moment,  proposals  are  being 
floated  that  will  continue  agricultural  spend- 
ing at  the  present  rate  or  with  modifications, 
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Contrast  the  excellent  wildlife  habi' 
tat  CRP  grasslands  provide  in  Mid- 
western suites  like  Kansas  (below) 
with  the  marginal  wildlife  habitat  pro- 
vided by  the  type  of  pine  monoculture 
that  makes  up  over  60  percent  of  CRP 
lands  in  North  Carolina.  In  the  South- 
east, CRP  unquestionably  needs  to  be 
refined  to  improve  wildlife  benefits,  but 
first  it  must  be  reauthorized. 
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Birds  Using  CRP  Fields  on  the  Great  Plains 


WHAT  CAN 
YOU  DO? 

The  most  important  thing  you  can 
do  is  let  your  elected  represen- 
tatives know  that  wildlife  is  important 
and  should  be  taken  into  consideration 
when  they  are  drafting  Farm  Bill  1995. 
Get  more  information  and  make  up 
your  own  mind — but  get  involved. 

The  Wildlife  Management  Institute 
is  coordinating  a  coalition,  called  the 
Wildlife  Legacy  Partnership,  of  private 
organizations  and  public  wildlife  agen- 
cies to  fight  for  CRP  and  a  Farm  Bill 
that  helps  wildlife.  Groups  include 
Ducks  Unlimited,  Delta  Waterfowl 
Foundation,  Quail  Unlimited  and 
Pheasants  Forever,  plus  eight  state  wild- 
life agencies.  To  receive  a  single  copy 
of  their  CRP  paper  or  for  information 
on  the  Farm  Bill,  write  the  Wildlife 
Management  Institute,  1101  14th 
Street  N.W,  Suite  801 ,  Washington, 
DC  20005,  or  call  (202)  371-1808. 

Pheasants  Forever,  a  Midwest -based 
conservation  group  with  70,000  mem- 
bers, has  taken  a  prominent  and  active 
role  in  fighting  for  CRP  and  other  wild- 
life-friendly Farm  Bill  legislation.  For 
more  information,  write  Pheasants 
Forever,  PO.  Box  75473,  St.  Paul, 
MN  55175. 
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and  there  are  proposals  to  completely  elimi- 
nate subsidies  and  price  supports,  letting  free 
market  economics  shape  agricultural  policy. 
Some  in  the  conservation  community  are 
proposing  a  "green  ticket"  that  would  shift 
financial  suppott  away  from  commodity  sup- 
port to  programs  that  require  farmers  to 
demonstrate  conservation  benefits  in 
exchange  for  financial  assistance. 

Adding  to  the  complex  situation  has  been 
the  rift  in  tecent  years  between  the  coalition 
of  resource -using  "conservationists"  and  pres- 
ervation-oriented "environmentalists."  The 
camps  usually  split  along  the  gteat  rural/urban 
societal  divide.  Fault  for  the  collapse  can  be 
found  in  both  directions,  but  the  end  result  is 
that  wildlife  and  the  environment  may  suffet 
in  coming  legislative  battles  because  the  coa- 
lition's main  constituency  is  now  divided, 
weak  and  fighting  amongst  itself. 

With  the  direction  of  Farm  Bill  1995  yet 
to  be  finalized,  there  is  still  time  for  conserva- 
tionists and  wildlife  enthusiasts  to  influence 
the  outcome;  in  fact,  the  impact  of  the  Farm 
Bill  on  wildlife  will  be  dependent  on  how  effec- 
tively wildlife  supporters  make  their  points 
known  to  legislatots.  While  space  does  not  per- 
mit analysis  of  the  specifics  of  this  extremely  . 
complex  undertaking,  conservationists  urge 
support  for  several  broad  principles.  The  pri- 
orities assume  that  the  fedet al  government 
will  continue  to  support  agriculture  with 
some  form  of  financial  assistance. 

Coequal  Status  for  Wildlife 

Fot  most  of  this  century  soil  conservation 
was  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricultute's 
only  major  conservation  goal.  However,  the 
1990  Food,  Agriculture,  Conservation  and 
Trade  Act  elevated  water  quality  protection 
as  a  second  majot  goal,  recognizing  agricul- 
ture's impact  on  this  public  resource.  Con- 
servationists now  argue  that  wildlife  should 
be  adopted  as  a  third  conservation  goal  and 
be  made  coequal  in  importance  to  soil  and 
watet  protection. 

"Wildlife,  like  water,  is  a  public  resource 
that  has  been  seriously  degraded  by  agricul- 
tural activities,"  said  Don  McKenzie,  Con- 
servation Policy  Cootdinator  for  the  Wildlife 
Management  Institute,  a  Washington-based 
conservation  group  heading  up  a  coalition 
of  conservation  groups  and  wildlife  agencies. 
"The  1995  Fat m  Bill  should  elevate  wildlife 
to  coequal  status  with  soil,  watet  and  com- 
modity production  control.  Conservation 
programs  should  consider  wildlife  habitat 
needs  as  seriously  as  they  do  soil  and  water 
conservation  needs.  Language  in  the  bill 
should  tecognize  that  all  farmland  programs 
and  practices  do,  in  fact,  manage  for  or  against 
various  wildlife  species." 

The  wildlife  gains  made  in  the  past  with 
programs  like  the  Soil  Bank  and  CRP  were 
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almost  entirely  incidental  to  soil  conserva- 
tion. Giving  coequal  status  to  wildlife  would 
require  administrators  to  consider  the  impacts 
on  wildlife  when  they  implement  farm  legis- 
lation. For  example,  it  might  help  eliminate 
some  of  the  wildlife-destructive  practices  that 
are  woven  into  farm  programs,  such  as  annual 
set-asides  that  require  mowing  in  some  states 
during  the  peak  of  bird  nesting  season. 

"There  is  no  desire  to  roll  back  the  clock 
to  presettlement  conditions,"  McKenzie 
writes.  "The  goals  are  stabilizations  or  modest 
enhancements  that  are  realistically  attainable 
without  disrupting  the  agricultural  economy. " 

Save  CRP,  Forest  Stewardship  and  Other 
Incentive  Programs 

CRP  undoubtedly  needs  improvement, 
but  first  it  must  be  saved.  Fortunately  there 
is  strong  sentiment  to  save  CRP  in  both  the 
conservation  camp  and  the  agricultural  com- 
munity, as  the  program  has  been  popular  with 
many  farmers.  Aside  from  the  varied  environ- 
mental benefits  it  provides,  CRP  is  also  a  vol- 
untary program  that  compensates  landowners 
economically  for  their  good  stewardship. 

The  challenge  in  the  Southeast  will  be 
improving  CRP,  if  reauthorized,  and  other 
farm  programs  to  restore  several  types  of 
wildlife  habitat,  particularly  grasslands  and 
densely  vegetated  field  borders  along  water- 
courses, as  well  as  improving  aquatic  habi- 
tats and  improving  water  quality.  These 
goals  could  be  met,  say  conservationists, 
not  with  massive  new  projects,  but  by  refin- 
ing existing  ones. 

The  Forest  Stewardship  Program  is  a  part 
of  the  Farm  Bill  that  foresters,  wildlife  enthu- 
siasts and  private  landowners  are  finding  excel- 
lent and  well  worth  saving,  and  even  enlarging. 

Other  worthy  programs  that  conserva- 
tionists hope  to  save  are  the  Water  Bank  and 
the  Wetlands  Reserve  Program  (WRP).  The 
WRP  pays  landowners  for  perpetual  conser- 
vation easements  if  they  restore  and  preserve 
previously  cropped  wetlands. 

Compliance  Programs  are  Important 

Since  inception,  compliance  programs 
such  as  Sodbuster,  Swampbuster  and  Con- 
servation Compliance  have  been  effective  in 
discouraging  land  use  practices  that  degrade 
natural  resources  such  as  wildlife  habitat, 
water  quality  and  soil  stability.  Swampbuster, 
which  discourages  wetlands  conversion,  has 
recently  come  under  heated  attack  from 
some  quarters  for  what  critics  say  is  interfer- 
ence with  private  property  rights. 

However,  Swampbuster  is  not  a  regulation 
that  prevents  wetlands  conversion  if  a  land- 
owner chooses  to  do  that.  Swampbuster  sim- 
ply denies  other  public  subsidies  and  tax  bene- 
fits if  wetlands  conversions  take  place,  thereby 
discouraging  those  practices.  "If  the  Ameri- 


can public  is  asked  to  pay  taxes  and  subsi- 
dize farmers,  then  at  the  very  least  they  ought 
to  be  using  practices  that  conserve  water 
quality  and  wildlife,  both  of  which  are  public 
resources,"  argues  Don  McKenzie. 

Similarly,  the  Conservation  Compliance 
program  requires  farmers  to  develop  and 
implement  an  erosion  control  plan  for  highly 
erodible  acres  in  order  to  continue  to  receive 
farm  program  benefits.  Sodbuster  discour- 
ages conversion  of  native  grasslands.  All  pre- 
serve valuable  wildlife  habitat  as  well  as  soil 
and  water  quality. 

Weigh  Costs  and  Benefits  Carefully 

Given  the  size  of  the  federal  budget  defi- 
cit, government  spending  will  undoubtedly 
face  cutbacks  to  bring  expenditures  closer 
in  line  with  revenues.  While  budget  cuts  are 
needed,  conservationists  are  urging  legislators 
to  weigh  costs  and  benefits  carefully  before 
swinging  the  ax. 

Tike  CRP,  for  example.  Although  CRP  can 
undoubtedly  be  improved  and  made  more 
cost  effective,  its  benefits  clearly  outweigh  its 
costs.  While  the  program  costs  about  $1.8 
billion  per  year,  a  survey  conducted  by  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Policy  Research  Insti- 
tute estimates  that  if  the  lands  currently 
enrolled  in  CRP  were  removed,  it  would  cost 
taxpayers  about  $2  billion  each  year  in  com- 
modity programs  and  loans,  about  $200  mil- 
lion more  per  year  than  the  annual  CRP 
payments.  The  alternative  to  these  subsidies 
would  be  to  idle  land  through  annual  set- 
asides,  programs  that  have  produced  few,  if 
any,  wildlife  benefits. 

This  estimate  doesn't  even  take  into  account 
savings  gained  from  CRP  in  reduced  soil  ero- 
sion, improved  water  quality  and  other  envi- 
ronmental benefits.  USDA  economists  have 
estimated  that  CRP  will  provide  between 
$3.4  and  $11  billion  in  environmental  bene- 
fits over  the  life  of  the  program. 

And  that's  not  all.  Just  as  soil  erosion  hurts 
farmers  and  the  rural  economy  by  reducing 
productivity,  wildlife  declines  or  increases  also 
have  an  economic  effect  on  the  rural  economy. 
A  National  Biological  Service  report  esti- 
mates that  CRP  lands  have  generated  more 
than  $8.6  billion  in  benefits  from  increased 
waterfowl,  small  game  and  big  game  hunting, 
as  well  as  from  wildlife-watching  activities. 

On  the  other  hand,  wildlife  declines  can 
cost  dearly.  Since  1966,  for  example,  bob- 
whites  have  declined  in  the  Southeast  by  at 
least  63  percent  and  quail  hunters,  in  turn, 
have  decreased  by  about  60  percent  region  - 
wide.  This  decline  translates  into  a  loss  to  the 
Southeastern  rural  economy  since  1980  of 
$285  million  per  year,  based  on  expenditure 
patterns  by  quail  hunters. 

CRP  also  shows  promise  in  heading  off 
some  of  the  expensive  and  contentious  envi- 


While  CRP's  benefit  to  game  species 
has  been  well  publicized,  the  program 
has  also  helped  declining  grassland 
breeding  songbirds  like  the  dickcissel. 
Other  birds  using  CRP  fields  in  the 
West  are  listed  in  the  chart  on  the 
opposite  page. 


ronmental  "train  wrecks"  that  pit  a  declin- 
ing wildlife  species  against  economic  progress. 
For  example,  in  Colorado  the  greater  prairie 
chicken  was  removed  from  the  state  endan- 
gered species  list  and  upgraded  to  threatened 
status  because  of  population  increases  brought 
about  in  part  by  CRP  habitat.  In  Idaho,  the 
Columbian  sharp-tailed  grouse,  a  candidate 
for  federal  listing,  has  made  a  comeback  on 
CRP  lands.  The  program  may  also  have  kept 
the  lesser  prairie  chicken  off  the  endangered 
species  list  in  Texas.  CRP  shows  promise  for 
halting  the  declines  of  many  other  grassland 
bird  species. 

The  outcome  of  the  pending  agricultural 
legislation  will  influence  the  use  of  more  land 
than  any  other  federal  program.  And  the  fate 
of  many  wildlife  species  that  use  that  habitat 
will  rest  on  how  the  legislation  conserves  or 
destroys  wildlife  habitat.  The  impact  on  wild- 
life will  affect  those  outdoor  traditions  based 
on  wildlife.  In  other  words,  you  don't  need  to 
be  a  farmer  to  have  a  stake  in  Farm  Bill  1995.  £2 
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time  to  think  seriously  about  ticks.  More  people  than 
ever  are  being  exposed  to  the  life -threatening 
diseases  ticks  carry. 

written  by  Deborah  Wechsler  ©1995 
illustrated  by  Jimmy  Brown  ©1995 


Walking  in  the  woods  on  a  beauti- 
ful spring  day,  I  stop  and  sit  on  a 
boulder  to  jot  down  a  few  observa- 
tions. Distracted  instead  by  a  dozen  or  so  pin- 
head-size  ticks  crawling  up  my  socks,  I  become 
absorbed  in  mashing  them  against  the  rock. 

Talking  to  clients  in  their  air-conditkmed 
office,  1  feel  the  stealthy  creep  of  tiny  feet  on 
my  leg.  "Excuse  me, "  I  mutter,  reaching  down 
to  pluck  a  tick  off  my  ankle,  as  once  again 
my  veneer  of  professionalism  evaporates — 
I'm  just  another  warm-blooded  ariimal  who 
lives  in  the  woods. 

Sitting  quietly  on  the  porch  at  home,  I  hear 
my  3 -year-old  emerge  from  the  woods  shrieking, 
"I've  got  ticks,  I've  got  ticks!" 

There's  a  guerrilla  army  of  ticks  in  North 
Carolina,  lurking  in  the  grass  and  brush 
along  trails  and  rural  driveways,  lying  in  wait 
in  your  favorite  wild  spot  and  my  front  yard. 
Relentless,  single-minded  creatures,  slow 
moving  and  inexorable,  they  are  impossible 
to  flick  off  and  as  hard  to  crush  as  little 
armored  tanks.  At  least  in  my  part  of  the 
state,  there's  been  an  explosion 
in  the  tick 

population  in 
^  the  last  few 


and 


■If  yearS' 
pf  removing  a 

few  ticks — or  a 

few  dozen — is 

everyday 

experience  from 

early  spring  until 

late  fall. 

But  ticks  are 

more  than  a 


creepy -crawly  nuisance;  they  are  a  genuine 
health  threat,  since  ticks  carry  the  pathogens 
(organisms)  that  cause  several  dangerous 
diseases,  most  notably  Rocky  Mountain 
spotted  fever  and  Lyme  disease.  How  much 
should  we  worry  about  them?  What  should 
we  do  about  ticks  and  their  bites?  What 
makes  a  tick  tick? 

Ticks  are  eight-legged  arthropods,  closely 
related  to  mites  and  spiders.  There  are  about 
80  species  of  ticks  in  the  United  States,  but 
only  four  species  are  significant  for  us  in  North 
Carolina.  These  four  all  have  hard,  leathery 
bodies,  four  stages  of  development  and  three 
hosts.  The  egg  hatches  into  a  six-legged  larval 
stage,  molts  into  a  juvenile  nymph,  and  then 
molts  again  into  an  adult,  capable  of  breeding 
and  laying  eggs. 

At  each  of  its  stages,  the  tick  must  obtain 
a  blood  meal  from  a  host  animal,  whether 
lizard,  mouse,  opossum,  dog,  deer  or  human. 
Different  ticks  and  different  stages  prefer 
different  hosts.  After  its  meal,  the  tick  drops 
off  onto  the  ground  and  either  molts  into  its 
next  stage  or,  if  it's  an  adult  female,  lays  eggs. 
The  female  lays  all  her  eggs — several  thou- 
sand of  them — in  one  large  batch,  hiding 
them  under  leaf  litter  or  in  crevasses,  and 
then  she  dies.  Males  may  mate  several  times 
before  they  die. 

What  most  folks  call  "seed  ticks"  are  the 
tiny  larval  ticks,  no  larger  than  a  grain  of  salt 
with  legs.  The  nymphs  are  eight -legged  and 
pinhead  size,  and  the  adults  are  about  Vs- 
inch  long.  Adult  females  feed  on  their  host 
for  eight  to  12  days,  becoming  very  engorged — 
up  to  four  time's  larger  and  100  times  heavier, 
but  males  and  the  earlier  stages  only  become 


slightly  larger.  Mating  ot  the  adults  occurs  upon 
the  host — if,  on  your  dog,  you've  ever  noticed 
an  enormous,  fat  tick  resembling  a  gray  pinto 
bean,  surrounded  by  several  smaller  ones, 
you've  seen  an  engorged  female  surrounded 
by  her  entourage  of  males. 

Ticks  are  active  in  spring,  summer  and 
fall,  hiding  out  in  the  cold  weather  in  shel- 
tered places.  The  life  cycle  normally  takes  a 
few  months  to  two  years  to  complete,  but  ticks 
can  lie  in  wait  for  years  for  a  suitable  host,  mak- 
ing up  in  patience  what  they  lack  in  mobility. 
They  locate  a  host  by  scent  and  the  emission 
of  CO  ?  gas.  (One  way  researchers  trap  ticks 
is  with  a  CO 2  lure,  using  a  chunk  of  dry  ice 
placed  over  a  piece  of  white  flannel.)  Once 
the  tick  has  clambered  onto  a  host,  it  climbs 
upward  in  search  of  a  suitable  spot  to  attach. 
Then  it  uses  its  mouthparts  to  cut  a  small 
hole,  inserts  its  feeding  tube,  or  "hypostome," 
and  sucks  away.  The  tick  is  difficult  to  remove 
because  the  hypostome  is  barbed  and  because 
the  tick  manufactures  a  glue  to  help  hold  it 
in  place  (and  because  its  body  is  so  darned 
flat  and  clinging). 

In  the  course  of  my  intimate  relationships 
with  ticks  these  last  few  years,  I've  learned 
to  differentiate  the  species,  stages,  and  even 
the  sexes  of  the  ticks  I  encounter.  Learn  your 
enemy,  or  at  least  your  parasites.  It's  indeed 
worth  your  while  to  be  able  to  identify  differ- 
ent species,  because  they  each  carry  different 
disease  pathogens.  Here's  a  short  course  in 
North  Carolina  tick  species: 

The  American  Dog  Tick  {Dermacentor 
variabilis)  is  North  Carolina's  largest  tick.  It 
lives  along  wooded  paths,  in  shrubby  under- 
brush, and  in  pastures  and  parks  in  most  of 
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the  state's  rural  and  suburban  areas,  espe- 
cially the  Piedmont.  The  larvae  feed  only 
on  small  mammals  like  field  mice  and  voles, 
while  nymphs  prefer  medium-size  animals 
like  raccoons  and  opossums.  Adults  like  to 
feed  on  dogs  and  humans.  Throughout 
the  southeastern  United  States,  the 
dog  tick  is  the  carrier  for  Rocky 
Mountain  spotted  fever  bacteria,  but 
it  apparently  does  not  carry  the 
Lyme  disease  spirochete. 
The  Brown  Dog  Tick 
(Rhipicephalus  sanguineus) 
occurs  throughout  North  Caro- 
lina. In  all  stages,  it  feeds  almost 
exclusively  on  dogs  and  rarely  attacks 
people.  However,  since  brown  dog  tick 
females  may  lay  eggs  in  homes,  you  may 
occasionally  find  thousands  of  larvae  climb- 
ing your  furniture  or  draperies.  If  uncon- 
trolled, these  ticks  can  become  a  real  prob- 
lem in  kennels.  While  not  a  health  threat  to 
humans,  they  can  cause  anemia,  skin  irrita- 
tion and  disease  in  dogs. 

The  Lone  Star  Tick  (Aniblyomma  amen- 
canum)  is  most  common  in  the  Coastal  Plain, 
but  I  can  vouch  for  its  presence  in  the  Pied- 
mont— it's  the  species  that  has  become  such 
a  pest  in  our  area  in  recent  years.  All  stages 
of  the  tick  feed  readily — eagerly,  it  seems  to 
me — on  humans.  Any  larval  ticks  (or  "seed 
ticks")  you  find  on  you  are  almost  certainly 
lone  star  ticks — and  if  you  step  in  the  wrong 
place,  you  may  find  hundreds  of  them  climb- 
ing your  leg.  Similarly,  most  pinhead-size 
ticks  you  find,  though  they  look  similar  to 
the  Northeast's  Lyme  disease-spirochete- 
carrying  deer  ticks,  are  most  likely  lone  star 
nymphs.  The  adult  female  has  a  white  spot 
in  the  middle  of  her  back  (hence  the  name), 
while  the  male  has  a  radiating  row  of  whitish 
markings  making  a  frill  along  the  rear  edge 
of  his  shell.  The  mouthparts  of  the  lone  star 
tick  are  also  noticeably  longer  than  those  of 
either  dog  tick. 

The  bite  of  even  the  tiniest  lone  star  larva 
is  quite  painful — a  small,  sharp,  nagging 
little  itch.  The  bites  can  also 
itch  for  weeks,  much  like 
chiggers.  The  ticks  even 
prefer  similar  locations: 
under  the  socks  and  around 
waistbands  and  underwear, 
though  they  also  like  to  climb  up 
on  shoulders  and  get  in  children's 
tiair  and  ears. 
The  lone  star  tick  is  not  a  carrier  of 
Rocky  Mountain  spotted  fever  bacteria  or 
Lyme  disease  spirochete,  but  its  status  as  a 
disease  vector  is  very  much  under  discus- 
sion, and  it  is  thought  to  be  the  carrier  of 
Ehrlichiosis  bacteria,  a  newly  identified  dis- 
ease related  to  Rocky  Mountain  spotted  fever. 


The  Black-Legged  Tick  (Ixodes  scapularis) 
is  found  mostly  in  the  Coastal  Plain.  Larvae 
and  nymphs  generally  feed  on  lizards,  while 
adults  attack  large  mammals  such  as  dogs,  deer 
and  occasionally  humans.  It's  only  recently 
been  determined  that  our  black-legged  tick  is 
exactly  the  same  species  as  the  Northeast's 
deer  tick  (previously  called  Ixodes  dammini). 
The  black-legged  tick  is  suspected  of  being 
the  vector  for  Lyme  disease  spirochete  in  this 
state,  but  the  rate  of  infection  among  the  tick 
population  is  much  lower  than  for  deer  ticks 
in  the  Northeast  or  Midwest,  and  our  sub- 
species doesn't  seem  to  have  quite  the  deer 
tick's  appetite  for  human  hosts.  Adult  males 
are  solid  black,  while  adult  females  have  black 
legs  and  dorsal  shield  and  brown  bodies. 

North  Carolina  is  one  of  the  leading  states 
for  annual  number  of  reported  cases  of  Rocky 
Mountain  spotted  fever,  and  many  other 
cases  are  probably  treated  without  ever  being 
reported.  Most  of  these  cases  occur  in  the 
Piedmont  region  of  the  state.  Lyme  disease  is 
far  less  common  here  than  in  the  Northeast 
or  Midwest — fewer  than  100  reported  cases 
a  year,  compared  to  thousands  in  states  like 
Connecticut  or  New  York.  For  all  the  tick- 
borne  diseases,  successful  cure  depends  on 
early  diagnosis  and  treatment.  Untreated 
Rocky  Mountain  spotted  fever  can  be  fatal, 
while  Lyme  disease  develops  into  a  host  of 
nasty  symptoms  that  may  show  up  years  later 
and  are  then  much  harder  to  treat.  If  your 
outdoor  activities  expose  you  to  ticks,  learn 
to  recognize  the  early  symptoms. 

Key  symptoms  of  Rocky  Mountain  spotted 
fever  (RMSF)  are  a  high,  unrelenting  fever, 
muscle  aches  and  severe  headaches.  Symp- 
toms develop  within  two  weeks  of  exposure. 
A  tick  (an  adult  American  dog  tick)  must 
feed  for  at  least  six  hours  to  transmit  the  dis- 
ease, though  many  people  who  are  infected 
cannot  remember  a  specific  tick  bite.  Do 
not  wait  for  a  rash  before  seeking  medical 
help — the  rash  shows  up  quite  late  in  the 
progress  of  the  disease. 

The  hallmark  symptom  of  Lyme  disease 
is  a  bull's-eye-shaped  rash  centering  on  the 
infecting  tick  bite.  The  rash  may  be  accom- 
panied by  fever,  muscle  aches  and  general  flu- 
like  symptoms.  The  rash  occurs  in  only  60  to 
80  percent  of  infected  persons  or  is  not  always 
noticed.  Over  the  next  few  weeks  or  months, 
neurological  symptoms,  heart  problems  and 
arthritic  conditions  often  occur  in  untreated 
victims.  Lyme  disease  is  a  much  more  insidi- 
ous disease  than  RMSF,  and  much  harder  to 
identify  from  its  symptoms. 

A  new  development  in  understanding  tick- 
borne  illnesses  has  been  the  recent  identifi- 
cation (in  1990)  of  a  disease  called  Ehrlichi- 
osis, caused  by  an  organism  closely  related  to 
the  one  that  causes  Rocky  Mountain  spotted 
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fever.  Symptoms  are  similar,  with  fever,  head- 
ache and  muscle  aches,  and  the  disease  may 
also  be  fatal,  but  there  is  no  rash — the  disease 
is  sometimes  called  "spotless  Rocky  Mountain 
fever."  Doctors  had  long  noticed  that  many 
suspected  cases  of  RMSF  neither  developed 
a  rash  nor  tested  positive  on  RMSF  blood 
tests;  many  of  these  may  have  been  Ehrlichi- 
osis all  along.  Its  means  of  transmission  is 
unclear,  but  the  lone  star  tick  is  strongly  sus- 
pected as  a  carrier.  If  it  is,  and  the  larval  ticks 
can  be  infected  as  eggs  by  their  mothers,  this 
is  bad  news  for  those  of  us  besieged  by  seed 
ticks.  (RMSF  is  transmitted  to  the  larvae,  but 
humans  are  never  bitten  by  larval  dog  ticks; 
Lyme  disease  can  only  be  transmitted  by 
nymphs  or  adults  who  have  previously  bitten 
an  infected  host.) 

In  their  early  stages,  all  three  of  these  dis- 
eases can  be  easily,  successfully  and  inexpen- 
sively treated  with  antibiotics,  usually  a  10-day 
course  of  tetracycline. 

While  these  are  all  very  serious  diseases, 
don't  let  fear  of  them  prevent  you  from 
enjoying  the  outdoors.  There  are  thousands 
of  people  bitten  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
bites  a  year  for  each  case  of  tick-related  ill- 
ness that  occurs.  A  few  prudent  precautions 
can  reduce  your  risk  to  almost  nothing. 

You  can  avoid  ticks  by  staying  on  wide, 
open  paths  and  out  of  shrubbery  and  tall 
grass.  So  the  ticks  can't  get  under  your 
clothes,  wear  long  pants  and  sleeves  and 
tuck  your  pants  into  your  socks  and  your 
shirt  into  your  pants.  Wearing  light  colors 
makes  it  easier  to  pick  the  ticks  off  your 
clothes.  If  you  will  be  out  in  the  woods  a 
lot,  consider  spraying  your  clothes  with 
Permanone.  Insect  repellents  containing 
DEET  are  also  effective  against  ticks. 
Unless  you  are  in  high  underbrush,  put- 
ting the  repellent  on  your  shoes  and  socks 
may  be  sufficient. 

It's  also  a  good  idea  to  try  to  control  ticks 
on  your  pets.  Dogs  collect  ticks  when  they 
roam  around  in  the  woods,  the  ticks  drop  off 
in  the  yard,  and  before  you  know  it  you  have 
a  population  explosion  righr  where  you  least 
want  it — in  your  front  yard  (or  worse,  your 
bedroom!).  And  there's  a  50-50  correlation 
between  dogs  and  RMSF — that  is,  half 
of  the  people  who  get  the  dis- 
ease have  dogs  or 
were  doing  some- 
thing with  them, 
like  pulling  ticks 
off  them. 

You  can 
also  get  some 
degree  of  control 
of  ticks  in  your  yard 
by  altering  the  envi- 
ronment— cutting  back 
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Black-legged  ticks 


shrubs  and  under-brush  and  keeping  the  grass 
mowed,  and  raking  up  all  leaf  litter,  down  to 
bare  dirt.  Fencing  that  keeps  out  deer  and 
small  animals  like  raccoons  can  also  be  effec  - 
tive — if  you  make  sure  that  you  don't  then 
let  dogs  bring  ticks  inside  the  fence. 

Most  important,  however,  is  to  check 
yourself  carefully  for  ticks  at  least  twice  a  day. 
Any  disease-carrying  tick  must  be  attached 
for  quite  a  while  before  transmitting  the 
disease  (six  hours  for  RMSF,  24  hours  for 
Lyme  disease).  Check  your  children,  check 
each  other,  make  it  a  family  affair! 
After  all,  no  one  can  check 
his  own  back.  My  children 
have  very  sharp  eyes  and  a 
hunter's  passion  for 
finding  ticks  on  their 
foggy-eyed  parents. 
On  children,  espe- 
cially check  their 
ears  and  hair. 

Successful  tick 
removal  depends  on  sev- 
eral things:  your  level  of 
squeamishness,  the  number  of  ticks  you  have 
to  deal  with,  the  size  or  stage  of  the  tick,  and 
whether  it  is  imbedded  or  still  crawling. 

A  recommended  method  of  removing 
imbedded  ticks  is  to  grasp  them  with  tweezers 
or  with  fingers  protected  by  paper  towel  or 
tissue  paper  and  pull  away  firmly,  without 
jerking  or  twisting.  Unfortunately,  tweez- 
ers— even  sharply  pointed  ones — may  tend 
to  mash  the  bodies  of  small  ticks,  leaving  the 
head  attached  and  nothing  to  hold  onto.  For 
small  ticks,  fingers,  scraping  with  fingernail  or 
a  dull  knife,  or  pinching  the  tick  between  the 
finger  and  the  knife  work  better.  Small  ticks 
have  small  mouthparts  and  can't  get  as 
deeply  imbedded  anyway,  so  they  are  pretty 
easy  to  remove.  Materials  that  will  not  dis- 
lodge an  attached  tick:  lighters,  hot  match- 
sticks,  rubbing  alcohol,  kerosene,  Vaseline, 
fingernail  polish  and  bourbon. 

You  can  get  Rocky  Mountain  spotted 
fever  from  handling  infected 

ticks  with  your  fingers,  so, 
especially  when  remov- 
ing adult  dog  ticks  or 
removing  any  ticks 
from  dogs,  it's  wise 
to  protect  your  fin- 
gers and  wash  your 
hands  thoroughly. 
For  seed  ticks  that 
are  still  crawling,  let  me 
share  a  local  discovery: 
the  absolutely  best  way  to  remove  them  is 
to  dab  them  off  with  Scotch  tape.  (Around 
here  we've  graduated  to  2-inch-wide 
shipping  tape.) 

After  you've  removed  the  tick,  drop  it  in  a 


jar  of  soapy  water  or  the  toilet,  mash  it  venge- 
fully  against  a  hard  surface,  or  if  it's  small, 
stick  it  to  a  piece  of  tape  (big  ones  can  get 
loose).  If  it  was  attached  a  while  and  you're 
concerned  about  disease,  mark  the  date  you 
removed  it  on  a  calendar  and  watch  for  symp- 
toms. And  if  your  tick  bites  itch  like  crazy, 
treat  them  with  topical  cortisone  or  an 
antihistamine  medication. 

It  takes  a  magnanimous  soul  and  a 
lofty  perspective  to  think  of  ticks  as  the 
marvels  of  natural 
engineering  they 
truly  are.  Yet  it  we 
treat  their  nuisance 
value  with  humor 
v  and  their  threats 
feigp?  to  our  health 
Ss^Sc^    with  respect,  we 
can  continue  to 
venture  into  the  out- 
doors and  share  the 
woods  with  our 
Brown  dog  ticks       tick  neighbors.  0 


Tick  Picking  Tips 

You've  discovered  a  tick  on  a  loved 
one,  a  pet,  or  on  your  own  body.  It  is 
already  imbedded  and  slurping  away. 
What  do  you  do? 

There  are  right  ways  and  wrong  ways  to 
remove  ticks — and  catching  a  tick-borne 
disease  can  be  a  possible  consequence  of 
choosing  the  wrong  method. 

Perhaps  the  best  method  for  remov- 
ing ticks  is  by  using  one  of  the  new  tick- 
removal  devices  on  the  market  today. 
There  are  several  types  of  devices  availa- 
ble, including  tick  pliers  made  by  Sawyer 
Products  that  allow  you  to  grab  the  tick 
near  the  head  without  crushing  the  body. 
Other  devices  resemble  the  claws  of  a 
hammer,  and  let  you  slide  the  tick  into 
a  narrowing  slot  so  you  can  pry  the 
entrenched  pest  off.  Sources  include 
sporting  goods  stores,  pet  supply  cata- 
logs and  stores,  and  veterinarians. 

Lacking  a  tick  removal  device,  follow 
instructions  in  the  preceding  article  and 
carefully  use  sharp-pointed  tweezers  or  a 
knife.  Always  grasp  the  tick  at  the  head 
when  removing.  Avoid  squeezing  the  body, 
twisting  the  head  off,  or  applying  heat  or 
other  substances  to  the  tick  because  these 
can  cause  it  to  inject  pathogen-infected 
saliva  into  the  unfortunate  host.  Also  avoid 
touching  the  tick  with  your  skin  and  wash 
hands  thoroughly  after  removing  ticks. 
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Asian  Pest  Threatens  Surviving  Trees 
Gall  Wasp  Poses  Another  Peril  for  American  Chestnut 


Written  arid  Edited 
by  Vic  Venters 
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ometimes  when  I  walk  these 
woods  I  feel  that  I  am  visiting 
the  dead.  Here  in  the  mountains 
of  western  North  Carolina  lie 
the  hones  of  the  American  chest- 
nut, once  the  king  of  forest  trees. 
Mostly  supine,  but  some  still 
standing,  the  trees  are  their  own 
grave  markers.  In  places  it  looks 
like  some  mad  logger  felled  them 
every  which  way.  But  the  blight 
did  this. 

In  the  summer  of  1912, 
when  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture employee  Elmer  Brown 
Mason  was  studying  the  chest- 
nut in  North  Carolina,  the  tree's 
worst  natural  enemy  was  Agrilns, 
the  two-lined  chestnut  borer, 
which  is  still  around  on  red  and 
white  oaks  throughout  the  East. 
The  blight  had  not  arrived  in  these 
mountains,  and  the  chestnut  was 
still  providing  its  reliable  annual 
nut  crop  for  man  and  beast. 

But  by  the  1930s  the  chest- 
nuts that  were  still  alive  were 
being  salvaged  for  timber.  The 
American  chestnut  should  have 
passed  into  history  at  that  point, 
except  that  it  continued  to 
sprout  from  the  roots,  which 
the  blight  could  not  kill. 

And  these  root  sprouts  now 
often  grow  large  enough  to  bear 
nuts  before  succumbing  to  the 
blight,  and  some  of  the  small 
trees  seen  along  mountain  trails 
and  ridge  tops  have  grown  from 
seed.  It  is  reported  that  in  Penn- 
sylvania, where  the  gypsy  moth 
has  defoliated  the  oaks,  the  chest- 
nut is  reaching  the  canopy. 

When  the  blight  first  struck 
in  1904  in  New  York  City,  the 
Connecticut  Agriculture  Experi- 
ment Station  in  New  Haven  was 
already  using  Asian  chestnuts 
to  try  to  increase  the  size  of  the 
American  species'  nuts,  so  valua- 


ble were  they  as  a  mast  crop.  With 
the  onset  of  the  blight,  the  CAES's 
efforts  turned  to  the  tree's  sur- 
vival and  these  efforts  have  con- 
tinued to  this  day,  using  advances 
in  the  understanding  of  genetics 
to  transfer  the  resistance  in  the 
Chinese  Chestnut  to  the  Ameri- 
can species.  The  Research  Farm 
of  the  American  Chestnut  Foun- 
dation in  Meadowview,  Virginia, 
is  also  dedicated  to  this  work. 

Dr.  Sandra  Anagnostakis  of 
CAES  has,  furthermore,  been 
having  success  in  controlling  the 
blight  on  chestnuts  by  injecting 
them  with  a  "hypovirulent"  strain 
of  the  fungus.  The  hypovirulent 
strain  outcompetes  and  supplants 
the  original  pathogen  and  poses 
no  danger  to  other  native  or 
exotic  woody  plants. 

But  a  new  threat  to  the 
chestnut  has  appeared.  About 
20  years  ago,  a  grower  of  Asian 
chestnuts  in  Georgia  brought 
some  new  scions  from  Asia  into 
the  country  without  benefit  of 
quarantine.  He  also  unknowingly 
introduced  the  oriental  chestnut 
gall  wasp.  The  gall  wasp  wiped 
out  his  plantation  and  devastated 
the  Asian  chestnut  industry  in 
Georgia.  It  is  now  headed  our 
way,  using  American  chestnut 
sprouts  as  a  host. 

The  time  to  look  for  the  wasps 
is  the  last  week  of  May  and  the 
first  week  of  June,  the  time  when 
the  female  wasps  (males  are  un- 
known in  the  species,  according 
to  the  USDA),  begin  to  emerge 
from  the  galls.  The  wasp  winters 
in  the  bud,  which  it  converts  into 
a  gall  in  the  spring. 

When  the  adult  wasps  emerge 
from  the  galls,  the  galls  become 
woody  and  stay  on  the  tree.  They 
are  one-third-  to  one-half  inch 
in  length  and  are  green  or  rose- 
colored.  It  is  hoped  that  pruning 
and  destroying  the  infested  shoots 
will  stop  the  wasp  in  its  tracks. 

In  the  meantime,  I  visit  the 
dead.  Or  do  I? 

— Elizabeth  Caffrey 


Although  all  adult  American  chestnuts  were  wiped  out  decades  ago  by  an 
introduced  blight,  their  stumps  continue  to  sprout  and  bear  seed  (top)  before 
most  eventually  succumb  to  the  disease.  While  some  progress  has  been  made 
in  recent  years  to  produce  a  blight -resistant  chestnut  strain,  the  tree  now 
faces  a  new  enemy — the  oriental  gall  wasp,  another  introduced  pest. 
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Dredging  Sandbars  May  Reduce  Bacteria 
Experimental  Project  Launched  to  Clear  Polluted  Marsh  Creek 


1/  successful,  an  experimental  dredging  project  at  the  mouth  of  Futch 
Creek  on  the  southeastern  North  Carolina  coast  could  pave  the  way  for 
alleviating  bacterial  pollution  in  similar  estuarine  creeks  along  the  East 
Coast.  Project  sponsors  and  researchers  hope  that  increased  salinity  and 
tidal  flow  resulting  from  the  dredging  will  dilute  arid  eliminate  much  of  the 
pollution  in  the  creek. 


Have  you  been  dismayed 
lately  by  polluted  coastal 
marshes  and  declining  shellfish 
harvests? 

So  were  members  of  the 
Northeast  New  Hanover  Con- 
servancy, a  local  group  active  in 
environmental  and  water  quality 
issues  on  the  southeastern  coast 
of  North  Carolina.  The  organi- 
zation has  helped  garner  sup- 
port and  launch  an  experimen- 
tal dredging  project  that,  if  it 
works,  could  restore  water  quality 
in  Futch  Creek,  an  estuarine 
creek  near  Rich  Inlet  polluted  by 
moderate  levels  of  fecal  coliform 
bacteria.  And  if  the  experiment 
works  in  Futch  Creek,  the  tech- 
nique could  be  used  to  improve 
water  quality  in  similar  creeks  all 
along  the  Eastern  Seaboard. 

Beginning  this  spring,  dredg- 
ing will  begin  to  remove  the  sand 
shoals  blocking  two  channels  of 
Futch  Creek,  which  is  located  at 
the  boundary  between  Pender 
and  New  Hanover  counties.  The 
shoals  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek 
have  reduced  water  flow  in  and 
out  of  the  marsh.  The  Conser- 
vancy, and  the  scientists  from 
the  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Wilmington  who  are  studying 
the  problem,  hope  that  removing 
the  sandbars  will  increase  water 
flow  and  salinity  in  the  tidal  marsh, 
thereby  diluting  and  eliminating 
much  of  the  bacteria  in  the  creek. 
High  salinity  and  high  water  have 
been  proven  to  drastically  reduce 
fecal  coliform  bacteria  survival. 

"If  this  experimental  project 
works  it  could  pave  the  way  for 
similar  restoration  projects  on 
other  polluted  estuarine  streams," 
said  Paul  Foster,  President  of  the 
Northeast  New  Hanover  Con- 
servancy. "A  successful  outcome 
might  have  implications  for  the 
entire  East  Coast." 

The  dredging  project,  which 
will  be  carried  out  by  a  small 
barge  equipped  with  a  mechani- 
cal bucket,  is  expected  to  last  at 
least  six  months.  Sand  will  be  re- 


moved only  from  the  channels 
and  will  be  deposited  on  a  near- 
by spoil  island  owned  by  the 
Conservancy.  Foster  added  that 
shoaling  at  the  mouths  of  estua- 
rine creeks  along  the  Intracoastal 
Waterway  is  thought  to  have  in- 
creased over  the  past  several  dec- 
ades in  part  because  increased 
boat  traffic  along  the  waterway 
washes  silt  and  sand  into  the 
creek  mouths. 

The  experiment  is  the  cul- 
mination of  studies  funded  by 
the  Conservancy  to  examine 
pollution  in  Futch  Creek  and 
other  local  estuarine  streams. 


The  dredging  project  is  a  coop- 
erative effort  between  the  Con- 
servancy, the  Natural  Resources 
Conservation  Service  (formerly 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service) 
and  New  Hanover  County,  with 
other  natural  resource  agencies 
and  organizations  participating 
or  involved.  The  Conservancy 
raised  over  $13,000  for  the  proj- 
ect, while  a  matching  state  grant 
provided  $40,000. 

In  the  past,  the  Conservancy 
has  been  active  in  water  quality 
issues,  and  has  funded  over  30 
graduate  research  fellowships  at 
UNC-Wilmington. 


Costs  Recoverable 
Violators  Face  Fines 

Those  taking  more  of  the  salt- 
water fisheries  resource  than 
legally  allowed  will  face  new  pen- 
alties and  stiff  fines  from  now  on. 

The  N.C.  Division  of  Marine 
Fisheries  now  has  the  authority 
to  recover  replacement  and  in- 
vestigative costs  through  the 
courts  for  fishery  violations. 

Last  December,  the  Marine 
Fisheries  Commission  voted  to 
implement  the  replacement  and 
investigative  cost  procedure  to 
provide  more  deterrence  to  fish- 
ery violators.  The  N.C. Wildlife 
Resources  Commission,  for 
example,  has  been  recovering 
replacement  and  investigative 
costs  for  violations  since  1980s. 

"This  new  regulation  will  put 
some  teeth  into  our  existing 
laws,"  stated  Bob  Jamieson,  In- 
terim Director  for  the  Division 
of  Marine  Fisheries.  For  example, 
cited  Jamieson,  if  a  fisherman  is 
caught  with  100  pounds  of  un- 
dersized speckled  trout,  he  will 
be  cited  about  $65  for  court 
costs,  plus  any  fine.  In  addition, 
Marine  Fisheries  can  now  re- 
quest the  court  system  to  assess 
a  replacement  cost  for  the  speck- 
led trout  of  $116,  with  the  fur- 
ther possibility  of  investigative 
costs  being  levied  against  the 
violator. 

Replacement  costs  are  based 
on  the  average  price  per  pound 
of  various  fish  species  or  the  cost 
of  rearing  fish  in  a  hatchery  and 
transporting  them  to  a  suitable 
habitat.  Investigative  costs  are 
based  on  the  amount  of  time  or 
any  unusual  expenses  incurred 
by  the  Marine  Patrol  personnel 
during  the  course  of  an  inves- 
tigation. 


— NC  Division  of  Marine  Fisheries 
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May  Be  Required  for  Some  Upland  Hunting 
More  Nontoxic  Shot  Regs  Proposed  for  Federal  Refuges 


Calendar 


The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  will  be  proposing 
regulations  this  year  to  require 
the  use  of  nontoxic  shot  for 
hunting  upland  gamebirds  in 
selected  national  wildlife  ref- 
uges, including  those  in  North 
Carolina.  The  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  said  it  is  proposing  the 
regulations  to  protect  waterfowl 
and  other  migratory  birds  from 
potential  lead  poisoning. 

This  requirement  was  imple- 
mented on  the  West  Coast  in 
1991  and  in  the  Southwest  dur- 
ing the  1992-93  hunting  seasons. 
At  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina's 
presstime  in  late  March,  specific 
refuges  where  nontoxic  shot  may 
be  required  had  not  yet  been 
chosen. 

"All  federal  wildlife  refuges  in 


North  Carolina  may  be  potenti- 
ally affected,"  said  Cal  Garnett, 
Assistant  District  Manager  for 
the  US.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice's Southeast  region.  "Any  ref- 
uge with  wetlands  may  require 
nontoxic  shot  for  upland  hunting 
where  that  hunting  takes  place  in 
wetlands." 

The  shift  away  from  lead  for 
hunting  upland  species  such  as 
pheasants,  quail,  rabbits,  doves 
and  snipe  will  be  required  for  the 
1995-96  hunting  seasons  on  cer- 
tain areas  of  selected  national 
wildlife  refuges  across  the  nation, 
except  in  Alaska.  It  will  be  re- 
quired in  the  1996-97  season  on 
all  waterfowl  production  areas 
and  all  refuges  in  Alaska  for  the 
1997-98  hunting  season. 

Nontoxic  shot  will  not  be  re- 


quired for  big  game  hunting  on 
refuges,  including  turkey  hunt- 
ing, nor  for  small  game  hunting 
with  small  caliber  rifles  in  the 
absence  of  site -specific  evidence 
of  significant  impacts. 

Refuge  managers  are  current- 
ly identifying  specific  refuges  and 
locations  where  nontoxic  shot 
will  be  mandatory  for  non-water- 
fowl hunting  programs.  New 
regulations  will  be  coordinated 
with  state  wildlife  agencies  and, 
adds  the  Service,  a  "comprehen- 
sive outreach  program  will  be 
conducted  in  each  region  to  in- 
form hunters  and  others  in  the 
outdoor  recreation  community 
about  the  changes." 

Stay  tuned. 

— Information  courtesy  of 
US.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 


Free  Seeds  Available 
Green -head  Coneflower  Named  Wildflower  of  the  Year 


The  green-head  coneflower 
(Rudbeckia  laciniata)  has 
been  selected  as  the  1995  North 
Carolina  Wildflower  of  the  Year 
by  the  North  Carolina  Botanical 
Garden  and  The  Garden  Club  of 
North  Carolina.  Free  seeds  are 
available  to  gardeners  interested 
in  planting  them. 

Tie  N.C.  Wildflower  of  the 
Year  is  co-sponsored  annually  by 
the  North  Carolina  Botanical 
Garden  and  The  Garden  Club  of 
North  Carolina.  This  year  marks 
the  fourteenth  anniversary  of 
the  program.  The  project's  goal  is 
to  promote  the  cultivation  of 
native  wildflowers  throughout  the 
state  and  region. 

The  green -head  coneflower 
is  a  late  summer  or  early  fall 
bloomer  and  is  closely  related 
to  the  black -eyed  Susan.  It  can 
grow  as  tall  as  6  to  7  feet  and 
bear  dozens  of  2-to  3-inch  clear 
yellow  flowers.  Green-head  cone- 
flowers  are  commonly  found 


growing  in  groups  along  streams, 
rivers,  lakes  and  other  low  areas. 
The  wildflower  is  very  adaptable, 
however,  and  will  also  grow  well 
when  planted  in  average  garden 
conditions. 

The  coneflower  can  prosper 
in  either  sun  or  shade.  The  Gar- 
den Club  suggests  planting  in 
groups  along  the  edges  of  woods, 
or  where  the  tall  yellow  flowers 
are  shown  off  against  a  green 
background  of  trees  and 
shrubs.  The  cone- 
flower pairs  well 
when  planted  near 
New  England  aster 
(Aster  novae-angliae) , 
boltonia  (Boltonia 
asteroides)  or  great 
blue  lobelia 
(Lobelia 
siphilitica). 

For  a  packet  of 
free  seeds  or  for 
more  information, 
send  a  stamped,  self 


addressed  business  size  envelope 
to  1995  N.C.  Wildflower  of  the 
Year,  N.C.  Botanical  Garden, 
UNC-Chapel  Hill,  CB  3375, 
Totten  Center,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 
27599-3375. 


On  several  occasions,  events 
in  this  calendar  have  been 
changed  without  notice.  Readers 
should  always  check  with  the 
contact  listed  before  traveling  to 
an  event.  Items  for  listing  should 
be  sent  at  least  four  months  in 
advance. 

May  20-26 

National  Safe  Boating  Week 
will  be  observed  during  the  week 
immediately  preceding  the  Me- 
morial Day  weekend.  This  year's 
theme  will  emphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  wearing  personal  floa- 
tation devices  at  all  times. 

May  27 

The  sixth  annual  Great 
Smoky  Mountain  Trout  Festi- 
val will  be  celebrated  at  the 
Waynesville  Recreational  Park 
in  Waynesville.  Included  are  ex- 
hibits from  conservation  groups, 
trout  fishing  and  cooking  dem- 
onstrations, races,  and  seminars 
from  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  and  National  Park 
Service  trout  biologists.  For 
more  information,  contact  Great 
Smoky  Mountain  Trout  Festival, 
RQ  Box  600,  Waynesville,  N.C. 
28786,  or  call  1-800-334-9036. 

May  27-28 

The  second  annual  Fossil  Fes- 
tival will  be  held  in  Aurora.  The 
festival  will  feature  outstanding 
fossil  exhibits  by  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  the  N.C.  Museum 
of  Natural  Sciences,  N.C.  State 
University,  Duke  University,  East 
Carolina  University  and  amateur 
paleontologists.  Festival  attendees 
may  also  wish  to  visit  the  Aurora 
Fossil  Museum  which  presents 
the  story  of  the  formation  of  the 
Coastal  Plain  up  to  the  present 
day.  The  museum,  now  open  for 
16  years,  features  videos,  exhibits 
and  fossil  searches.  For  more 
information,  contact  the  Aurora 
Fossil  Museum,  RO.  Box  352, 
Aurora,  N.C.  27806,  or  call 
(919) 322-4238. 
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Species  Thought  to  be  Extinct 
Snail  and  Dragonfly  Rediscovered  Last  Year 


Book  Review 

Mountains  of  the  Heart:  Appalachian  Essays 


In  1994,  biologists  in  North 
Carolina  rediscovered  two 
species,  presumed  extinct,  that 
haven't  been  seen  for  nearly  a 
century. 

Last  spring,  Bill  Adams,  a  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  biolo- 
gist and  chairman  of  N.C.  Natu- 
ral Heritage  Advisory  Commit- 
tee, confirmed  the  existence  of 
an  aquatic  snail,  the  Greenfield 
ramshorn  (Helisoma  eucosium), 
which  was  last  recorded  in  Green- 
field Lake  in  Wilmington  in  1906. 
The  Greenfield  ramshorn  was 
found  last  year  in  a  snail  sample 
taken  from  a  creek  in  Brunswick 
County  by  Sue  Brady  of  UNC- 
Wilmington.  Biologists  had  been 
searching  for  the  rare  snail,  known 
only  from  the  old  Greenfield 


Lake  samples,  for  several  years. 

A  dragonfly  species  missing 
in  the  state  since  the  1890s  was 
also  rediscovered  by  Tim  Vogt 
of  the  Illinois  Nature  Conser- 
vancy near  Grandfather  Moun- 
tain in  western  North  Carolina. 
Vogt  had  hypothesized  that  this 
species,  if  it  still  existed,  would 
inhabit  large  creeks  or  small-  to 
medium-sized  rivers  in  the  moun- 
tains or  upper  foothills  of  the 
state,  be  sensitive  to  water  quali- 
ty and  occur  in  streams  with  other 
sensitive  aquatic  species.  The  re- 
discovery of  the  Edmund's  snake- 
tail  was  made  during  a  field  trip 
Vogt  led  for  a  meeting  of  the 
Dragonfly  Society  of  America. 
— Information  courtesy  of  the 

N.C.  Natural  Heritage  Program 


Restoration  Applauded 
Turkey  Federation  Awards  Commission 


Hal  Atkinson,  center,  chief  of  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission's 
Division  of  Wildlife  Management,  and  Master  Officer  John  E.  Massey 
of  the  Commission's  Enfcrrcement  Division,  were  presented  professional 
awards  by  the  N.C.  Chapter  of  the  National  Wild  Turkey  Federation  at 
the  organization's  annual  convention  and  banquet  in  Hickory.  Congratu- 
lating the  award  winners  is  Glenn  Harrelson  of  Charlotte,  who  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Wild  Turkey  Federation  at  the  time  of  presentation.  Atkinson 
was  cited  for  his  cooperation  with  the  Federation  in  the  wild  turkey  resto- 
ration program  in  North  Carolina,  while  Massey,  who  lives  in  Burling- 
ton and  has  enforcement  responsibilities  in  Wildlife  District  5,  was 
honored  for  his  enforcement  efforts  in  a  district  having  a  large  popula- 
tion of  wild  turkeys. 


Mountains  of  the  Heart: 
A  Natural  History  of  the 
Appalachians  by  Scott  Weideri- 
saul,  Fulcrum  Publishing,  350 
Indiana  St.,  Suite  350,  Golden, 
CO  80401-5093,  1994,276 
pages,  $21.95. 

Mountain  naturalists  and 
outdoor  enthusiasts  shouldn't 
miss  Scott  Weidensaul's 
Mountains  of  the  Heart ,  an 
impressive  exploration  of  the 
Applachians  and  their 
natural  history. 

A  veteran  of  more  than 
20  books,  Weidensaul  com- 
bines social  history  with 
ecology  and  geology  to 
capture  the  essence  of  the 
Appalachians,  from  their 
beginnings  at  Cheaha  Mountain 
in  Alabama  to  their  end  at  Belle 
Isle  off  the  northern  coast  of 
Newfoundland.  Not  surprisingly, 
the  author  spends  considerable 
time  chronicling  the  Southern 
Appalachians,  particularly  the 
Great  Smoky  Mountains  where 
the  peaks  are  highest  and  ecology 
most  diverse. 

As  an  author,  Weidensaul 
commands  considerable  talents, 
and  is  equally  adept  at  combin- 

New  Conservation 
Directory  Available 

Ever  need  the  address  or 
phone  number  of  a  con- 
servation group  or  public  natu- 
ral resource  agency? 

If  so,  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation's  annual  Conserva- 
tion Directory  offers  the  most 
comprehensive  listing  of  organi- 
zations, agencies  and  individuals 
in  the  country.  Over  2,000  or- 
ganizations and  16,000  individu- 
als are  listed. 

The  Conservation  Directory 
may  be  ordered  direct  from  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation  at 
1-800-432-6564  for  $20  plus 
shipping  charges. 


ing  lyrical  essays  with  hard  sci- 
ence. He  welds  his  vast  topic 
into  a  coherent  narrative  that's 
both  entertaining  and  educa- 
tional. While  much  of  the  book 
takes  place  beyond  the  borders  of 
North  Carolina,  Weidensaul's 
writing  skills  will  send  anyone  in- 
terested in  the  Appalachian  on  a 
fascinating  journey  up  the  spine 
of  Eastern  North  America. 

— W 


Got  a 
Gobbler? 

Call  1-800-I-GOT-ONE 

to  report  your  turkey  harvest. 


'All  turkeys  harvested  during  the 
1995  April  8-May  6 
turkey  season  must  >cw, 
be  reported  via  the  fa 
toll-free  telephone 
reporting  ? ,,.  .... 

astern.  ®WW^ 
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WILDLIFE  THROUGH  THE  YEAR 


Only  a  phone  call  away... 

Call  919-715-4091  anytime  and  use  your 
MasterCard  or  VISA  to  purchase  most  hunting 
licenses,  fishing  licenses,  or  a  subscription 
to  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  magazine. 


Wll  Dl  IH  MH  H  Ki  lv,  nisiMi'X 


Wildlife  Endowment  Fund  Report 


February  1995 

Principal  Balance 
$20,763,773.53 

Interest  Earned 
$16,774,919.24 

Total  Receipts 
$37,538,659.77 

Interest  Used 
$7,410,551.48 

Fund  Balance 
$30,128,141.29 


Established  on  May  29,  1981 ,  this  fund  is  derived  from  the  sale  of 
lifetime  hunting  and  fishing  licenses  and  lifetime  subscriptions  to 
Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  magazine  as  well  as  from  tax  deductible 
contributions.  While  the  interest  may  be  used  to  supplement  N.C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  programs,  the  principal  remains 
invested  to  generate  additional  interest  for  the  future. 


Scum  Again? 

by  Vic  Venters 

May  and  early  June  are  usually  some  of  the  best  months 
for  fishing  farm  ponds  and  small  lakes.  It's  also  the  time 
when  pond  owners  most  often  spot  potential  problems  with 
aquatic  vegetation. 

Aquatic  vegetation  comes  in  three  basic  types:  floating 
vegetation  such  as  duckweed;  submerged  vegetation  such  as 
coontail  or  hydrilla;  and  emersed  vegetation  like  lillypads 
or  alligatorweed.  If  unchecked,  excessive  aquatic  vegetation 
ruins  not  only  aesthetics  and  angling  success  but  it  can  also 
throw  fish  populations  out  of  balance  by  providing  too  much 
cover  for  prey  species,  leading  to  overpopulation  and  stunt- 
ing. Each  type  of  vegetation  can  be  controlled,  but  fisheries 
biologists  stress  that  you  should  always  get  professional 
advice  before  attempting  a  remedy  on  your  own. 

For  instance,  one  type  of  aquatic  herbicide — copper  sul- 
fate— was  once  widely  used  to  control  weeds  and  algae,  but 
it  is  also  highly  toxic  to  fish  and  other  aquatic  life.  Consult- 
ing biologists  can  now  recommend  much  more  effective 
and  far  less  toxic  treatments. 

If  you  notice  problem  weeds  appearing  this  time  of  year 
you  have  two  options.  You  can  contact  the  Wildlife  Com- 
mission's local  district  fisheries  biologist  or  your  county 
Cooperative  Extension  Agent.  A  biologist  or  pond  spe- 
cialist will  visit  and  examine  your  pond  as  soon  as  possible 
and  make  recommendations  for  treatment.  Sterile  grass 
carp  provide  one  method  of  weed  control  that  is  finding 
increasing  favor  these  days,  although  aquatic  herbicides 
are  still  required  for  some  problem  weeds. 

Of  course,  it's  always  a  good  idea  to  tackle  weed  prob- 
lems before  they  peak,  and  not  just  in  the  spring.  If  weeds 
appear  (or  re-appear)  in  late  summer  or  early  fall,  you  can 
be  assured  that  they  will  be  waiting  for  you  when  next 
spring  arrives.  You  can  treat  for  weeds  up  to  mid-fall  but, 
again,  be  sure  to  get  professional  advice  first.  Mid-summer 
is  often  not  a  good  time  to  apply  treatment  because  dying 
weeds  can  cause  oxygen  depletion  and  fish  kills. 

For  the  name  and  address  of  your  local  district  biolo- 
gist, contact  the  Division  of  Inland  Fisheries,  N.C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission,  512  N.  Salisbury  St.,  Raleigh,  N.C. 
27604-1188,  or  call  (919)  733-3633. 
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Pass  on  the  tradition. 

Remember  your  dad  this  Father  s  Day 
with  a  gift  subscription  to 

Wildlife 

IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 


MAGAZINE 

See  the  N.C.  WILD  Stare  catalog  insert  in  this  magazine  for  details. 


Fresh  as  Spring 

Everyone  loves  autumn's 
colors,  so  much  so  that 
family  vacations  in  the 
mountains  are  often 
planned  around  the 
October  peak  of  scarlet 
and  gold.  Yet,  spring's 
awakening  is  equally 
appealing  when  the 
newly  emerging  leaves 
and  flowering  trees 
dress  the  mountain- 
sides in  pale  green 
and  white. 
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NATURAL  HERITAGE 


This  Bunny  Rabbit  Ain't  Hare 

by  Jim  Dean 


At  the  checkout  counter,  my  fishing  buddy  piled  his  stuff  on 
the  counter  and  waited  while  the  young  lady  tallied  the 
cost.  He  bought  several  boxes  of  hooks,  a  hackle  neck,  several 
packets  of  fur  dubbing  and  a  variety  of  other  fly-tying  sup- 
plies. The  clerk  was  obviously  a  new  employee,  probably  a 
student  working  for  extra  money, 
and  she  seemed  unfamiliar  with 
the  items.  I  don't  think  she 
realized  my  friend  and  I  were 
shopping  together,  either. 

"That  all  you're  getting?"  she 
said  to  me  as  I  handed  her  the 
clear  plastic  packet  containing 
two  rabbit  ears.  "Are  those,  ugh, 
really  what  they  look  like?"  she 
added,  squinching  her  face.  I 
should  have  told  her  that  the 
short  fur  from  around  the  base 
of  a  hare's  ear  is  used  to  tie  a 
popular  trout  fly  called,  not 
surprisingly,  a  Hare's  Ear.  But  1 
didn't.  I  was  suddenly  struck  with 
the  notion  of  how  ludicrous  it 
must  seem  for  a  balding  adult 
male  to  be  buying  the  ears  off 
a  rabbit,  and  I  couldn't  help  what 
happened  next. 

"Yes,  they're  bunny  rabbit  ears,  but  I  don't  know  if  they're 
going  to  work,"  I  said.  "I'm  not  sure  if  they're  gonna  stay  on." 
The  clerk  looked  puzzled.  My  buddy  looked  surprised. 
"Well,  you  see,  my  kids  have  two  pet  rabbits,"  I  said,  making 
it  up  as  I  went  along.  "They're  cute  little  bunnies,  and  my 
daughter  lets  them  out  every  afternoon  to  eat  grass  in  the  back 
yard.  They  hop  around.  In  fact,  I  wish  we  had  two  or  three 
dozen;  they  might  help  me  keep  the  grass  mowed. 

"Anyway,  the  grass  hadn't  been  mowed  in  a  pretty  good 
while  and  it  was  getting  tall,"  I  continued.  "Also,  one  of  the 
bunnies — his  name  is  Peter  Cottonbun — is  a  kind  of  dark 
brownish  color,  and  he's  hard  to  see  in  tall  grass,  especially  when 
it's  getting  dark.  I  didn't  know  he  was  even  out  in  the  yard  when 
I  mowed  it.  I  guess  he  just  sort  of  hunkered  down  at  the  sound  of 
the  mower.  Fortunately,  I  had  it  set  for  a  high  cut,  so  all  I  did  was 
clip  off  his  ears." 

The  clerk  gasped.  "You  mean  you  mowed  your  pet  rab- 
bit's ears  off  with  a  power  mower?"  she  said  in  horror.  "Oh, 
how  awful." 

"It  didn't  seem  to  hurt  him  that  I  could  tell,"  I  said,  trying  to 
look  very  sad.  "They  didn't  even  bleed.  I  guess  they're  mostly 
cartilege  with  fuzz  on  them." 

She  put  her  hands  to  her  face,  and  looked  grief  stricken.  My 


buddy  had  taken  his  package  and  moved  off  to  inspect  some  fly 
rods,  but  he  was  clearly  interested  in  seeing  where  this  was  going. 

"So  what  happened  to  Peter,  and  what  did  your  daughter 
say?"  she  asked. 

"Peter  Cottonbun  has  been  just  fine.  You  see,  this  happened 

a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  and  he's 
even  gotten  so  he'll  go  back 
outside  again.  And  my  daugh- 
ter— well,  what  could  she  say? 
She  knew  it  was  an  accident." 

"Oh,  poor  bunny,"  said  the 
clerk.  "But  I'm  glad  he's  okay." 

"Well,  I  guess  so,  except  that 
there's  one  problem,"  I  added. 
"His  mate,  Miss  Peaches  Cot- 
tonbun, won't  have  anything 
to  do  with  him.  I  guess  she  thinks 
he  looks  funny  without  any  ears, 
or  something.  Maybe  it's  like  if 
your  boyfriend  was  Vincent  Van 
Gogh  and  cut  off  an  ear,  or  maybe 
his  nose.  Wouldn't  you  find 
that  unattractive?" 

"So  you're  buying  Peter  some 
ears,"  she  said  sympathetically.  "I 
think  that's  sweet." 

"The  only  problem  is  that  I  just 
haven't  figured  out  exactly  how  I'm  going  to  attach  them.  I 
thought  about  using  a  staple  gun  or  maybe  super  glue.  Do  you 
have  any  ideas?" 

"Don't  use  the  staple  gun,"  she  said.  "I  think  you  ought  to 
carry  him  to  a  veterinarian.  Maybe  he  can  sew  them  back  on." 

"Good  idea,"  I  said  as  paid  for  my  purchase.  "I'm  sure  glad 
you  had  a  pair  the  right  color.  Imagine  what  Peaches  would  have 
thought  if  I'd  had  to  use  white  ears." 

"Please  stop  by  and  let  me  know  how  things  work  out," 
she  said,  as  I  headed  out  the  door.  My  buddy  joined  me  on 
the  sidewalk. 

"You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself,"  he  said.  "It's  not  like 
you  to  take  advantage  of  naive  people  like  that." 

"You  mean  I  haven't  told  you  about  what  happened  to  my 
daughter's  rabbit?"  I  said,  looking  very  serious. 

"What?"  he  said  in  shock.  "You  mean  you  weren't  making 
that  up?" 

"Do  I  seem  like  the  kind  of  person  who  would  play  a  mean 
practical  joke  on  some  unsuspecting  person?"  I  said,  throwing 
my  arm  over  his  shoulder.  "You  know  me  better  than  that." 

Out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye  I  could  see  the  sales  clerk 
looking  out  the  window.  We  exchanged  winks,  but  she  was 
laughing  so  hard  that  she  could  barely  wave  goodbye. 
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4  A  Lake  for  All  Seasons 

written  and  photographed  by  Gerald  A.  Almy  ®'995 

For  good  fishing  and  lots  of  variety,  Gaston  Lake  is  orte  of  North  Carolina's 

best. 

10  "The  Perfection  of  Travelling" 

written  and  photographed  by  Burt  Kornegay  ®1995 

If  you  use  a  canoe  to  carry  you  on  overnight  adventures,  you'll  discover  why 

Thoreau  and  many  others  consider  this  the  unsurpassed  way  of  passage. 

16  Revisiting  the  Carolina  Rig 

written  and  photographed  by  Tim  Mead  ®>99^ 

Bass  fishermen  have  been  fishing  plastic  worms  on  leaders  behind  weights  for 
years.  Now,  newer  lures  and  methods  of  rigging  make  this  tactic  more  effective 
than  ever. 

20  Guru  of  Seafood  written  by  Sarah  Friday  Peters  ®'995 
photographed  by  Melissa  McGaw 

Joyce  Taylor  may  know  more  about  seafood  and  how  it  should  be  cooked  than 
anyone  in  the  state.  But  then,  that's  her  business. 

24  For  What  Bugs  You  written  by  Eddie  Nickens  ®'995 
illustrated  by  Jackie  Pittman  ®'995 

It's  asking  a  lot  of  the  even  most  committed  nature  lover  to  serve  as  a  meal  or 
parasitic  host.  One  of  these  remedies  should  help  keep  the  biting  bugs  at  bay. 
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NATURE'S  WAYS 


Black  and  white  crappies  are  among  North  Carolina's 
-  most  popular  sportfish  today.  Although  their  populations 
boomed  with  the  construction  of  large  reservoirs,  both  spe- 
cies ofcrappie  were  present  in  slow-moving  streams  and 
natural  lakes.  Their  habitats  are  similar,  although  the  white 
crappie  likes  more  turbid  water  while  the  black  crappie 
favors  clearer  and  cooler  water  with  more  plant  cover. 


The  Fish  Called  Crappie 

written  by  Lawrence  S.  Earley/ 'illustrated  by  David  Williams 

Back  in  the  days  before  the  big  reservoirs  were  built  in  North  Carolina, 
the  black  and  the  white  crappies  were  nowhere  near  as  abundant  as 
they  are  now.  Today  they  are  two  of  the  most  sought-after  game  fish  in  the 
state,  but  it  was  the  reservoirs  that  enabled  them  to  multiply  and  thrive. 

Crappies  are  native  to  North  Carolina,  although  they've  been  intro- 
duced so  widely  it's  difficult  now  to  reconstruct  their  original  distribution. 
More  than  likely,  white  crappies  were  restricted  to  sections  of  slow-moving 
streams  and  natural  lakes  of  the  Mississippi  drainage  while  the  black  crappies 
were  native  to  both  sides  of  the  divide.  Lake  habitat  was  never  very  com- 
mon in  North  Carolina  and  there  weren't  a  lot  of  slow-moving,  black- 
water  streams  in  the  East  to  keep  crappie  populations  high. 

That  changed  when  the  water-supply  lakes  and  reservoirs  began  to  be 
built,  mostly  in  the  20th  century.  Suddenly  these  fish  had  more  habitat 
than  ever.  And  when  they  began  to  be  stocked  in  quantities,  anglers 
responded  well  to  the  crappies'  fighting  spirit  and  a  new  fishery  was  born. 

Crappies  are  members  of  the  sunfish  family.  Though  they  are  separate 
species,  the  black  and  white  crappies  will  hybridize.  Thus  you  can't  always 
tell  the  species  apart  by  their  coloration.  A  better  clue  is  the  number  of 
dorsal  fin  rays  they  have — the  black  crappie  has  seven  or  eight  of  them 
while  the  white  has  only  five  or  six. 

Though  both  species  take  to  similar  habitats,  each  has  its  own  ecologi- 
cal preferences.  The  white  crappie  likes  more  turbid  water,  with  lots  of 
structural  cover,  while  the  black  crappie  seems  to  favor  clearer  and  slightly 
cooler  water  with  more  vegetation.  The  two  fishes'  food  preferences  are 
partly  a  response  to  these  habitat  niches.  Both  crappie  species  are  omnivo- 
rous, eating  small  insects  and  plankton  in  the  spring,  when  they  are  most 
numerous,  and  fish  in  the  summer.  They  can  sift  plankton  from  the  water 
with  their  long  and  numerous  gill  rakers  but  they  also  swallow  small  fish 
whole.  Introductions  of  threadfin  shad  in  the  reservoirs  have  given  crappies 
a  prolific  prey  base  on  which  to  feed,  and  that,  along  with  the  lake  habi- 
tats, has  been  most  responsible  for  their  increase  in  size  and  abundance. 

Despite  a  similar  diet,  black  crappies  tend  to  eat  more  insects  than 
white  crappies.  They  eat  the  plankton  and  invertebrate  organisms  that  are 
associated  with  the  vegetation  that  these  crappies  favor.  These  slight  dif- 
ferences in  diet  may  explain  why  there  are  clear  dominance  shifts  in  lakes 
where  both  white  crappies  and  black  ones  occur.  As  plant  life  increases  in 
the  lake,  black  crappie  populations  increase;  as  plant  life  decreases,  white 
crappie  populations  increase.  By  creating  more  turbid  water  conditions 
through  development  activities,  humans  are  probably  creating  more  habi- 
tat for  the  white  crappie  at  the  expense  of  the  black  crappie. 

Both  crappies  spawn  in  similar  ways.  The  males  set  up  territories  of 
about  a  square  yard  in  shallow  water  near  the  lake  shore  and  energetically 
defend  them.  They  sweep  sediment  out  with  their  fins,  creating  circular 
beds  that  are  about  8  to  15  inches  in  diameter.  Tne  female  enters  the  ter- 
ritory and  remains  there  if  she  is  accepted  by  the  male.  The  male  emits 
milt  to  fertilize  the  eggs  that  the  female  releases.  She  may  do  this  a  number 
of  times  in  different  nests  with  different  males.  The  female  may  lay  from 
11 ,000  to  188,000  eggs  each  season.  The  male  guards  the  eggs  until  they 
hatch,  about  three  to  five  days  later. 

Like  red-tailed  hawks  and  white-tailed  deer,  the  crappie  has  bene- 
fited from  human  alteration  of  the  landscape,  and  sportsmen  statewide 
are  glad  for  it. 
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A  Lake  for 


All  Seasons 


For  good  fishing  and  lots  of  variety,  Gaston  Lake 
is  one  of  North  Carolina's  best. 

written  and  photographed  by  Gerald  A.  Almy  ©1995 


Straddling  the  border  between  North 
Carolina  and  Virginia  in  the  central 
part  of  the  state,  Lake  Gaston  has  long 
since  passed  the  "hot  stage"  that  impound- 
ments are  supposed  to  go  through  during  the 
first  five  or  ten  years  of  their  existence. 

But  apparently  someone  forgot  to  tell 
the  fish. 

This  clear,  34-mile-long  lake  was  built  by 
the  Virginia  Electric  and  Power  Company 
over  three  decades  ago,  in  the  early  1960s. 
It's  thus  well  past  that  young  stage  when 
newly  flooded  cover  is  plentiful  and  game 
fish  populations  are  temporarily  swollen. 
But  sometimes  this  "old  lake"  acts  like  it's 
still  young,  dishing  out  fishing  that  can  only 
be  described  as  superb. 

Gaston  also  offers  something  else  that 
no  young  lake  can — the  chance  for  truly 
huge  fish.  How  big?  How  does  state  record 
size  sound?  Gaston  once  held  the  record 
for  striped  bass  in  Virginia  with  a  32 -pound, 
2 -ounce  fish.  Three  times  it  has  held  that 
state's  largemouth  bass  record,  the  largest  a 
14-pound,  2-ounce  fish  taken  on  a  spinner- 
bait  sweetened  with  a  plastic  lizard  in  the 
Songbird  Creek  arm  on  a  cool  April  morn- 
ing. The  lake  also  holds  the  Old  Dominion's 


Big  striped  bass  are  fairly  common  in 
Lake  Gaston,  but  take  a  look  at  that 
big  walleye!  Walleyes  are  natives  that 
were  in  the  Roanoke  River  when  the 
lake  was  flooded,  but  they  aren't  easy 
to  find  and  catch. 


record  for  crappie,  with  a  husky  4-pound, 
3-ounce  fish. 

If  that  isn't  enough,  the  lake  also  holds 
the  current  North  Carolina  record  for  chain 
pickerel  (an  8-pound  fish  taken  by  John 
Leonard  in  1968)  and  the  record  for  white 
perch  (1  pound,  14  ounces,  caught  by 
Robert  Miller  in  1987). 

Those  fish  are  especially  impressive 
because  they  start  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
incredible  variety  of  game  fish  Gaston  offers. 
Besides  bass,  stripers,  crappie,  pickerel  and 
white  perch,  the  lake  has  a  healthy  popula- 
tion of  channel  catfish,  with  many  fish 
reaching  double-digit  sizes.  Walleye  are  also 
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found  in  Gaston,  with  some  natural  repro- 
duction occurring  and  specimens  up  to  10 
pounds  recorded.  The  lake  is  also  home  to 
white  bass,  yellow  perch  and  bluegills. 

This  diversity  is,  to  me,  one  of  the  most 
appealing  things  about  Gaston.  While  the 
target  species  on  an  outing  may  be  bass  or 
stripers,  it's  always  a  special  treat  when  a  big 
catfish,  walleye  or  perch  nails  my  offering 
instead  and  adds  variety  to  the  day's  catch. 

At  first  glance  it  wouldn't  seem  possible 
that  Gaston  could  produce  such  quality  fish- 
ing. The  20,300-acre  lake  looks  too  clean.  It 
was  cleared  of  all  trees  and  buildings  before 
it  was  filled,  leaving  seemingly  little  cover. 


There  are  lots  of  feeder  arms  and  coves  (350 
miles  of  shoreline  in  all.  There  are  few  steep 
banks  or  sharp  bluffs  like  mountain  reservoirs. 

If  you  look  carefully,  though,  there  is 
more  structure  than  first  meets  the  eye.  Stray 
rocks,  brush  piles  and  logs  can  occasionally 
be  located  near  shore.  There  are  also  some 
stumps  still  left  on  the  bottom  where  trees 
were  cut  down  before  the  lake  was  formed. 
Creek  and  river  channel  drop-offs  provide 
good  deep-water  habitat,  as  do  points  that 
jut  out  into  the  main  lake,  underwater  humps 
and  saddles.  Man-made  structures  such  as 
boat  docks,  ramps,  buoys,  bridges  and  riprap 
along  roads  offer  concentration  points  for 


Early  morning  light  frames  a  bass 
boat  as  fishermen  head  out  to  try  their 
luck.  They  '11  probably  catch  something, 
however,  because  Lake  Gaston  offers  a 
great  variety  of  species,  and  something 
is  likely  to  be  biting  somewhere. 
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One  of  the  most  popular  species  with 
Lake  Gaston  regulars  is  the  white  perch, 
and  these  school  fish  reach  good  sizes. 
This  angler  unhooks  his  catch,  which  is 
very  likely  to  wind  up  in  that  white 
bucket  enroute  to  a  dinner  invitation. 


both  game  and  forage  fish. 

Weeds  also  offer  prime  habitat  for  fish 
on  Gaston.  During  its  first  few  decades  of 
existence  the  lake  was  relatively  vegetation 
free,  but  in  recent  years  Brazilian  elodea 
was  introduced  into  the  lake.  More  recently 
hydrilla  has  appeared.  Ultimately  these 
weeds  may  be  harmful  for  the  lake  as  they 
expand,  but  for  the  time  being  they  have 
provided  excellent  cover  for  game  fish  and 
baitfish  and  good  fishing  spots. 

Besides  having  more  cover  than  seems 
apparent  at  first  glance,  Gaston  has  another 
ace  in  the  hole  that  makes  it  a  great  fish- 
ing spot.  It  has  a  buffer  lake  immediately 
upstream — 48,900-acre  Kerr  Reservoir 
(also  called  Buggs  Island).  This  lake  lies  just 
above  Gaston,  and  when  heavy  snow  and 
rain  runoff  clog  the  Roanoke  River  and  fill 
it  with  silt  and  debris,  most  of  it  settles  into 
Kerr  before  it  can  reach  Gaston.  Kerr's  lake 
level  often  fluctuates  6  to  8  feet  in  spring- 
time. Gaston,  on  the  other  hand,  rarely 
varies  more  than  a  foot  or  two  thanks  to  this 
buffering  effect.  While  Kerr  often  turns  the 
color  of  creamed  coffee  after  heavy  rains, 
Gaston  tends  to  remain  clear  or  just  slightly 
murky.  Even  when  the  main  lake  does  become 
muddy,  Pea  Hill  Creek,  a  major  feeder  arm, 
almost  always  remains  clear  and  offers  good 
fishing  for  all  species  found  in  the  lake. 

Another  factor  that  may  help  contrib- 
ute to  Gaston's  quality  fishing  is  that  it  is 
a  power  generation  lake.  The  flow  of  water 
created  when  power  is  being  generated  adds 
oxygen  to  the  water  and  seems  to  turn  game 
fish  on  by  creating  current  and  concentrating 
baitfish  for  them  to  feed  on. 

While  the  lake  offers  a  variety  of  species, 
largemouths  are  indisputably  the  most  popu- 
lar gamefish  in  Gaston.  Only  one  14-pounder 
has  been  caught,  but  lots  of  fish  in  the  8-  to 


12-pound  range  are  taken,  and  4-  to  8-pound- 
ers  are  fairly  common.  I  once  had  a  string  of 
six  straight  trips  on  the  lake  when  I  took  at 
least  one  bass  in  the  5-  to  7 -pound  range. 
Even  the  average  fish  you  catch  on  Gaston 
seem  to  run  larger  than  on  many  waters. 

Bass  can  be  caught  year-round,  but  the 
best  action  starts  during  the  last  few  days  of 
February  and  in  early  March,  when  fish  first 
move  out  of  the  depths  into  water  8  to  14 
feet  deep.  As  days  lengthen  and  the  shallows 
warm,  the  bass  soon  travel  into  even  thinner 
water,  just  2  to  6  feet  deep. 

Coves  and  heads  of  feeder  arms  are  prime 
spots  for  this  early  bass  action.  Probe  any  bit 
of  cover  you  see  such  as  log  jams,  rocks,  dock 
pilings,  boat  ramps  and  small  points  inside 
coves.  Since  there's  so  little  visible  cover  in 
Gaston,  when  you  do  find  an  object,  there's 
often  a  bass  near  it  in  spring.  Also  probe 
shallow  flats  and  bars  that  extend  out  from 
shore  and  the  bank  itself. 

Shallow-diving  crankbaits,  spinnerbaits 
in  white  or  chartreuse,  and  minnow  plugs 
are  all  good  choices  for  these  thin -water  fish 
throughout  April  and  into  May.  Try  to  pick 
days  when  the  barometer  is  steady  or  rising 
and  a  warming  trend  has  been  in  effect  for 
a  day  or  two.  Bass  will  feed  heavily  under 
those  conditions  but  will  pull  back  deeper 
and  be  less  receptive  when  cold  or  unsettled 
weather  moves  in. 

In  late  May  and  early  June,  fish  vacate  the 
shallowest  water  and  are  more  frequently 
taken  at  5-  to  15-foot  depths.  Topwater  plugs 
are  excellent  early  and  late,  including  stick- 
baits,  propeller  lures  and  chuggers.  Plastics 
also  come  into  their  own,  with  grubs,  tube 
lures,  worms,  crayfish  and  lizards  all  good 
choices,  rigged  either  Texas  or  Carolina  style. 
Top  colors  are  purple,  blue,  black,  brown, 
smoke  and  green.  Deeper -diving  crankbaits 


also  produce  well.  If  you  like  bait  fishing,  this 
is  a  great  time  to  fish  a  live  shiner.  Use  a  size 
2/0  to  2  hook,  several  split  shot  and  minnows 
3  to  5  inches  long.  Either  cast  and  retrieve 
them  like  a  jig  or  drift  them  beneath  a  float 
in  likely  areas. 

Besides  fishing  the  types  of  cover  described 
earlier,  also  try  probing  areas  off  the  ends  of 
docks.  Often  locals  plant  brush  piles  to  attract 
crappies  just  out  from  the  dock,  and  these 
can  also  lure  hefty  bass.  A  cane  pole  left  on 
the  dock  will  sometimes  clue  you  in  on  which 
ones  have  brush  planted  off  them. 

In  summer  bass  can  be  caught  on  soft 
plastics,  but  you'll  need  to  switch  to  different 
locations.  This  is  the  time  to  either  fish  deep- 
water  structure  such  as  creek  channel  drop- 
offs, saddles,  humps  and  bridge  pilings  or 
probe  beds  of  vegetation.  For  the  latter  loca- 
tions, weedless  spoons  are  especially  good 
when  rigged  with  a  plastic  twister  tail  or  pork 
rind  trailer.  Another  good  bet  for  summer  is 
to  fish  at  night  with  plastic  worms,  spinner- 
baits, topwater  lures  and  crankbaits. 

In  fall,  bass  again  move  out  of  the  depths 
and  closer  to  shore  as  the  lake  layers  mix  and 
the  thermocline  dissolves.  Some  of  the  most 
pleasant  fishing  of  the  year  can  occur  from 
late  September  through  November,  using 
crankbaits,  worms,  minnows  and  spinner- 
baits. Prime  casting  targets  include  points, 
docks,  humps,  bridges,  riprap  and  shallow  flats. 

Since  it's  a  clear-water  lake,  Gaston  is 
best  fished  with  lighter-than-normal  tackle. 
A  spin  or  baitcast  rig  with  8-  to  14-pound 
test  is  best,  and  I  sometimes  scale  down  to  6- 
pound  test  for  grub  fishing.  Since  trees  and 
brush  are  not  abundant,  landing  fish  is  sel- 
dom a  problem. 

Stripers  are  the  second  most  important 
quarry  in  Gaston.  These  fish  do  not  repro- 
duce here  as  they  do  in  Kerr,  but  they  are 


Lake  Gaston  was  impounded  in  the  early  1960s  to  flood 
20,300  acres  ofRoarioke  River  bottomland  between  Roanoke 
Rapids  Lake  downstream  arid  Kerr  Lake  upstream. 
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Qood-sized  bluegills  are  among  the 
panfish  that  are  sought  by  Lake  Gasbm 
anglers.  Most  are  caught  in  the  spring 
what  they  spawn  in  the  shallows,  but 
knowledgeable  anglers  catch  them 
virtually  year-round. 


stocked  heavily  by  North  Carolina  and  Vir- 
ginia. In  1994  Gaston  received  101,500 
young  stripers.  The  fish  thrive  on  the  abun- 
dant population  of  shad  in  the  lake,  and  most 
of  those  caught  average  8  to  15  pounds,  with 
fish  up  to  25  pounds  taken  every  year. 

In  spite  of  this  large  size,  the  same  tackle 
used  for  bass  is  effective.  My  largest  striper 
taken  from  Gaston,  in  fact,  was  caught  on  a 
5 -foot  ultralight  rod  and  a  Mitchell  308  reel 
spooled  with  6-pound  line.  I  was  fishing  for 
bass  from  shore  with  live  minnows  when  the 
big  true  bass  hit,  but  since  these  fish  fight 
high  in  the  water  column,  I  was  able  to  play 
it  out  for  20  minutes  then  poke  a  thumb  in 
its  mouth  and  hoist  it  gingerly  onto  the  rocks. 

Fishing  for  stripers  gets  going  about  the 
same  time  bass  begin  feeding  in  late  Febru- 
ary and  March.  Some  fish  are  taken  in  the 
lower  lake  at  this  time,  near  the  dam  and  at 
the  mouths  of  major  feeder  creeks.  Drifting 
with  live  shad  or  shiners  and  casting  white 
bucktail  jigs  to  points,  bridge  pilings  and 
areas  where  currents  funnel  in  creeks  are 
effective  early-season  tactics. 

Many  of  the  lake's  stripers,  however,  swim 
up  the  lake  in  spring,  concentrating  in  the 
headwaters  from  the  U.S.  1  bridge  upstream 
to  the  tailrace  below  Kerr  Dam.  The  fish 
migrate  here  because  of  the  strong  current 
flow,  the  abundance  of  food  and  their  instinc- 
tive urge  to  swim  upstream  to  spawn  as  waters 
warm  in  spring  and  daylight  levels  increase. 

Drifting  with  live  shad  or  shiners  or 
anchoring  and  bottom  fishing  with  cut 
shad  anywhere  in  this  stretch  near  points, 
drop-offs,  submerged  humps  and  eddies  can 
be  productive.  At  times  you  can  also  find 
stripers  chasing  bait  on  top  and  score  with 
a  top-water  popper  or  minnow  plug  such  as 
the  Cordell  Redfin. 

The  tailwater  immediately  below  Kerr 
Dam  is  also  a  prime  location  for  spring  fish- 
ing. This  area  can  be  fished  from  a  boat,  but 
the  current  can  be  strong  when  water  is 
being  released.  Wear  a  personal  flotation 
device  and  be  extremely  careful.  There  are 
some  large  rocks  that  can  eat  propellers  in 
this  area,  too.  If  you  anchor,  keep  a  sharp 
knife  handy  to  cut  your  anchor  line  if  it 
becomes  snagged  on  the  bottom  and  water 
starts  to  rise. 

The  first  1 ,000  feet  behind  Kerr  Dam  are 
off  limits  to  boaters  for  safety  reasons.  You 
can  still  reach  some  fish  that  hang  in  this 
no-entry  zone  by  using  a  long  rod  (8  to  9 
feet)  and  a  heavy  bucktail  jig  or  hammered 
metal  spoon.  Cast  out  and  across  and  work 
the  jig  or  spoon,  slowly  pumping  it  occa- 
sionally so  it  swings  across  in  the  current 
near  the  bottom. 

This  water  can  also  be  fished  from  shore. 
Leave  your  car  at  the  Kerr  Dam  parking  area 
off  U.S.  4  and  take  a  surf  outfit  with  a  10-  to 


13 -foot  rod  with  you  so  you  can  make  long 
casts  to  the  prime  fish-holding  spots.  Use  a 
heavy  bucktail,  slab  spoon  or  live  shad  rigged 
with  an  18-  to  36-inch  leader  trailing  from  a 
three-way  swivel  with  a  2-  to  4-ounce  dipsey 
sinker  on  a  short  dropper. 

Once  fish  begin  filtering  back  to  the 
main  lake  waters  in  June,  trolling  becomes 
an  excellent  way  to  catch  Gaston's  stripers. 
You  can  use  a  diving  planer  device  such  as 
a  Luhr  Jensen  Pink  Lady  to  take  'A-  to  3A- 
ounce  white  jigs  deep  or  use  a  downrigger, 
trying  these  lures  as  well  as  thin-minnow 
plugs.  My  favorite  trolling  rig  consists  of  a 
deep-diving  lure  such  as  a  Storm  Big  Mac, 
Waterdog  or  Hellbender  with  a  24-  to  36- 
inch  leader  testing  20  to  25  pounds  tied  to 
the  center  hook  of  the  front  treble.  To  this  I 
then  tie  a  'A-ounce  white  bucktail  jig.  The 
large  diving  lure  takes  the  rig  deep  and  acts 
as  an  attractor,  but  most  strikes  actually 
come  on  the  small  jig  swimming  behind  it. 
I've  taken  fish  to  20  pounds  with  this  setup. 

From  fall  into  early  winter  Gaston's  strip- 
ers feed  voraciously.  Sometimes  you  can  find 
them  slashing  into  shad  on  top  and  cast  a  jig 
or  top-water  lure  into  the  surface  melee  for 
quick  action.  Cloudy  days  or  early  and  late 
are  best.  Trolling  is  also  productive  during 
this  season.  My  preference  at  this  time,  how- 
ever, is  fishing  near  bridge  pilings  and  struc- 
ture points  on  the  lake  where  the  flow  from 
creeks  channels  through  a  small  opening, 
creating  heavy  current  when  water  is  being 
drawn  or  backed  up  into  the  lake.  You  can 
drift  through  these  areas  vertically  jigging 
slab  spoons  or  anchor  out  and  cast  and 
retrieve  with  bucktails  or  live  shiners. 

The  best  feeding  often  takes  place  at 
dawn,  dusk  and  throughout  the  night.  A 
friend  and  I  once  fished  from  dawn  until 
2  a.m.  the  next  morning  using  this  method 
and  took  more  than  25  stripers  (most  of 
which  we  released)  and  close  to  a  dozen 
largemouth  bass.  Casting  shallow-running 
minnow  plugs  can  also  fool  these  fish  when 
you  hear  or  see  them  rolling  on  the  surface. 
This  action  can  continue  into  early  Decem- 
ber, then  it  gradually  peters  out  before  start- 
ing up  again  in  late  February. 

In  addition  to  stripers  and  bass,  crappies 
are  also  highly  popular  fish  in  Gaston.  The 
lake  may  not  seem  like  a  prime  spot  for  this 
species  because  timber  and  brush  are  so 
scarce.  But  since  there's  so  little  of  it  availa- 
ble, when  you  do  find  cover,  there's  often  a 
school  of  crappies  on  it.  In  spring  any  shal- 
low brushpiles  or  logs  you  find  are  likely  to 
hold  spawning  fish  in  depths  of  2  to  6  feet. 
Boat  docks  can  also  be  productive.  Fish 
small  jigs,  grubs  and  live  minnows  around 
these  areas  for  mating  crappies  that  average 
1  pound  and  frequently  push  2. 

After  they've  spawned  in  March  and 


April,  the  fish  move  to  deeper  water.  You 
can  search  with  a  depth  finder  for  sunken 
brush  piles  or  probe  those  that  landowners 
have  planted  around  docks.  Bridges  can  also 
produce  good  catches,  as  can  drift  fishing 
near  points,  drop-offs  and  channel  edges. 
The  best  way  of  all  to  take  Gaston's  summer 
crappies,  however,  is  to  plant  your  own  cover. 
Attach  several  small  trees  or  wood  shipping 
crates  to  a  cinder  block  with  wire  and  drop 
them  into  water  10  to  25  feet  deep.  Mark 
the  location  by  triangulation  with  points  on 
land  and  jot  it  down  in  a  notebook.  With  so 
little  other  cover  available,  crappies  flock  to 
these  man-made  structures.  Fish  them  spar- 
ingly and  they'll  produce  all  summer  long. 

White  perch  are  not  a  common  fresh- 
water species,  but  these  fish  do  exceptionally 
well  in  Gaston.  The  North  Carolina  state 
record  is  witness  to  that.  Even  larger  speci- 
mens, over  2  pounds,  have  been  caught  by 
Virginia  anglers. 

One  of  my  best  catches  of  white  perch 
came  when  a  friend  and  I  were  fishing  for 
stripers  with  live  shiners.  We  both  drew 
strikes  simultaneously  and  pulled  in  pound - 
sized  perch.  Quickly  rebaiting,  we  cast  back 
in  and  again  drew  hookups.  A  school  was 


passing  through,  and  before  an  hour  was  out 
we  had  landed  eight  in  the  1  -  to  1  'A-pound 
class.  When  we  reeled  up  the  last  one,  a 
striper  longer  than  my  leg  lunged  at  the 
perch  but  missed.  After  that  we  landed 
several  8-  to  12 -pound  stripers,  but  no  more 
perch.  The  big,  true  bass  had  scattered  their 
smaller  kinfolk. 

Besides  minnows,  you  can  catch  these 
perch  on  jigs,  grubs  and  slab  spoons.  I've 
also  taken  several  on  white  streamers  fished 
with  a  fast  sinking-tip  line  on  a  fly  rod.  Fly 
gear  is  also  good  tackle  for  the  bluegills 
found  in  Gaston.  Instead  of  streamers  and 
a  sinking  line,  though,  use  a  floating  one 
and  sponge  spiders  with  white  rubber  legs. 
If  you  have  a  youngster  in  the  boat,  worms 
or  crickets  on  a  long -shank  no.  6  to  8  hook 
with  a  split  shot  and  float  make  the  best 
setup.  For  taking  bluegills  on  lures,  tiny 
leadhead  grubs  are  hard  to  beat. 

Yellow  perch  and  white  bass  also  inhabit 
Gaston,  but  these  are  usually  caught  inci- 
dentally while  striper,  bass  or  crappie  fish- 
ing. Walleyes  are  mostly  caught  on  points 
and  bars  at  night,  fishing  crankbaits  and  jigs 
tipped  with  nightcrawlers  or  live  minnows. 
For  catfish,  try  points,  flats,  drop-offs,  bridges 


and  riprap  using  cut  bait,  chicken  livers, 
nightcrawlers  or  commercial  offerings.  Pick- 
erel grow  to  trophy  sizes  in  Gaston,  as  the 
state  record  8-pounder  attests,  but  they  are 
few  in  number  and  mostly  caught  acciden- 
tally by  anglers  fishing  minnows,  plugs  or 
spinnerbaits  for  bass.  Spoons  are  also  a 
good  bet  for  these  lean  green  fish. 

Whether  you're  after  popular  species  like 
bass,  stripers  and  crappies  or  are  interested  in 
more  exotic  fare  like  white  perch  or  walleye, 
don't  overlook  Lake  Gaston.  In  spite  of 
being  over  three  decades  old,  it  still  fishes 
like  a  young,  red-hot  lake.0 


For  information  on  fishing  maps  of  the  kike, 
contact  the  Alexandria  Drafting  Company, 
6440  General  Green  Way,  Alexandria,  VA 
22312. 


That's  a  very  respectable  largemouth 
bass  leaping  for  this  early  morning  angler. 
In  case  you'd  like  to  know  whether  it 
was  landed  or  not,  it  was.  Largemouth 
bass  and  striped  bass  are  among  the  most 
sought-after  species  in  Lake  Gaston,  but 
crappie  fishing  is  also  very  popular. 


"The  Perfection  of 


If  you  use  a  canoe  to  carry  you  on  overnight  adventures, 
you'll  discover  why  Thoreau  and  many  others  consider 
this  the  unsurpassed  way  of  passage. 

written  and  photographed  by  Burt  Kornegay  ©1995 

Following  my  lead,  the  boys  in  the  canoes  behind  me  turned  their  boats  to  the 
left  and  paddled  quickly  across  the  river  towards  a  large  boulder  lying  against 
the  bank.  Shooting  into  the  eddy  that  lay  just  downstream  of  the  rock,  one 
after  another  they  dug  into  its  calm  water  with  their  paddles,  pivoted  out  of  the  fast 
current,  and  pulled  up  to  shore  beside  me — skillfully  performing  what  canoeists  call 
an  eddy  turn. 

Since  morning  we  had  been  practicing  eddy  turns  and  other  river -canoeing  skills 
while  canoeing  down  the  rapids  and  exploring  the  quiet  stretches  of  the  Little  Tennes- 
see. It  was  the  first  day  of  a  two-day  trip  from  Franklin  to  Lake  Fontana,  where  the  river 
cuts  between  the  Cowee  and  Nantahala  Mountains.  We  had  also  drifted  silently  past  a 
beaver  gnawing  the  bark  from  a  poplar  sapling.  And  we  had  stopped  to  examine  the 


It  isn't  unusual  to  encounter  danger- 
ous rapids  or  other  impassable  spots  when 
canoe  camping.  That  means  you  have  to 
portage  the  canoes  and  gear  around  the 
obstruction  (above),  often,  over  rugged 
terrain.  Canoe  campers  take  a  break 
from  paddling  on  the  Ogeechee  River 
in  Georgia  (previous  page). 


rocky  remains  of  a  V-shaped  fish  trap  which 
spanned  the  river,  a  trap  the  Cherokee  had 
built  by  piling  up  river  stones  there  hundreds 
of  years  before.  Now  it  was  late  afternoon 
and  a  thunderstorm  was  rumbling  across  the 
mountains  towards  us,  casting  the  river  valley 
into  a  premature  dusk.  Giving  a  few  whoops, 
the  boys  pulled  their  boats  onto  shore  and 
untied  the  stowed  gear.  Some  began  gather- 
ing firewood  while  others  set  up  camp. 

As  I  pitched  in,  it  was  a  satisfying  moment. 
Over  the  years  I  had  led  these  boys  on  vari- 
ous canoeing  trips  and  had  helped  them 
develop  their  wilderness  skills.  Now  here 
they  were,  knowing  what  gear  they  needed 
and  how  to  waterproof  and  stow  it,  knowing 
how  to  handle  their  boats  on  the  river  and, 
almost  without  thinking  about  it,  how  to 
make  camp,  start  a  fire,  and  cook  supper.  In 
short,  they  had  learned  to  canoe  camp;  and 
they  were  enjoying  what  Thoreau,  canoeing 
down  Maine's  Allagash  River  135  years  ear- 
lier, had  called  "the  perfection  of  travelling." 

Thinking  about  that  trip  on  the  "Little 
T"  and  about  many  other  canoeing  trips  I 
have  led  on  rivers,  lakes,  and  swamps  in 
North  Carolina  and  throughout  the  South, 
it  seems  to  me  that  wilderness  canoe  camp- 
ing has  more  in  common  with  the  past  than 
it  does  with  present-day  boating.  Today,  as 
anyone  who  spends  a  summer  afternoon  on 
the  crowded  Nantahala  or  Ocoee  Rivers  can 


see,  whitewater  enthusiasts  have  turned 
canoeing  into  a  flashy  technological  sport. 
The  emphasis  is  on  whitewater  thrill,  speed, 
and  competition,  on  expensive  boats  and 
high-tech  gear  on  precise  canoeing  tech- 
niques, and  on  pushing  canoes  to  the  limits 
of  navigation  in  turbulent  water.  Canoeists 
talk  about  "doing"  this  or  that  river  as  if 
they  were  ticking  off  items  on  a  checklist. 
Guidebooks  quantify  whitewater  rivers  in 
terms  of  classes  1  through  6,  "paddling 
times,"  and  scenery  ratings  of  A  through  D. 
Ads  in  slick  canoeing  magazines  tout  "ultra- 
high molecular  density  thermoplast  boats" 
and  "canoes  of  choice  for  aggressive  pad- 
dlers."  Novices  enroll  in  canoeing  "clinics." 
Outfitters  sell  "river  conscious  clothing." 
And  videos  with  jazzy  background  music 
feature  whitewater  technocrats,  suited  up 
in  color-coordinated  helmets,  life-vests, 
drysuits,  neoprene  river  boots,  paddling 
gloves,  and  Ray-Bans,  propelling  them- 
selves in  their  "high  performance"  boats 
off  waterfalls  in  exotic  locales. 

Steering  clear  of  this  torrent  of  fashion 
and  froth,  the  canoe-camper  plies  his  primi- 
tive sport.  It  is  a  sport  that  seeks  close  con- 
tact with  nature,  rather  than  victory  over 
it,  and  that  finds  its  inspiration  in  the  past. 
Canoe  camping  is  one  of  the  oldest  forms  of 
wilderness  travel,  harking  back  to  the  early 
days  of  man  on  this  continent  when  Ameri- 
can Indians  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the 
Amazon  River  used  canoes  of  bark,  skin, 
or  wood  to  traverse  wild  country.  Even  the 
word  canoe  is  Indian,  coming  to  us  from  the 
Caribbean  Arawaks,  who  called  the  light- 
weight boats  they  propelled  with  paddles 
canoa.  Here  in  western  North  Carolina  the 
Cherokee  plied  such  rivers  as  the  Little  Ten- 
nessee in  dugout  canoes  of  yellow  poplar. 
Their  name  for  both  canoe  and  tree  was 
tsiyu  (pronounced  chee  yoo). 

The  Hudson's  Bay  fur  trade  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries  marks  the 
defining  era  of  wilderness  canoe  travel.  In 
that  time,  adapting  the  birchbark  canoe  of 
the  Algonquins  and  Ojibwas  to  their  pur- 
poses, hardy  English  explorers,  trappers,  and 
traders,  French  coureurs  de  bois  and  voyageurs 
probed  wild  waters  with  their  sharp-pointed 
bows.  The  verses  sung  by  the  North  Woods 
boatmen  still  carry  meaning  for  those  today 
who  seek  unfrequented  streams  to  adventure 
on  and  explore: 

Ho.'  for  the  tumbling  rapid's  roar! 

Ho!  for  the  rest  on  lone  lake  shore! 

We  lie  beneath  the  old  canoe 

And  sleep  beside  the  river. 
As  Aldo  Leopold  observed  early  in  this 
century,  canoe  camping  is  "as  American  as 
a  hickory  tree,"  and  is  one  of  "the  primitive 
arts  of  wilderness  travel .  .  .  developed  to  [its] 
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full  perfection  only  on  this  continent." 

Like  Thoreau  in  the  1850s  or  Leopold  in 
the  1920s,  the  canoe  camper  of  today  sets 
forth  knowing  he  may  encounter  high  winds 
and  waves  on  lakes,  streams  that  split  into 
confusing  meanders  and  braids,  rain-swollen 
swamps,  or  a  maze  of  islands,  points  and  bays. 
He  goes  with  a  minimum  of  gear,  immersing 
himself  in  nature  and  experiencing  a  unity 
of  self,  boat,  and  water,  with  his  paddle  as  the 
unifying  link.  At  night  he  enjoys  with  com- 
panions a  glowing  fire  and  a  pot  of  camp  cof- 
fee. When  the  current  quickens  and  white  - 
water  shows  ahead,  he  looks  forward  with 
keen  excitement  to  "the  tumbling  rapid's 
roar."  But  though  he  likes  to  navigate  rapids, 
he  finds  equal  pleasure  in  gliding  across  a 
mirror-smooth  lake  at  first  light,  listening  to 
the  dawn  chorus  of  birds,  or  in  seeing  the 
moonlit  silhouette  of  his  canoe  pulled  up  on 
a  roadless  shore. 

lb  listen  to  today's  thrill-hungry  paddlers, 
one  would  think  that  for  water  to  be  wild  and 
exciting  it  must  be  heaved  up  into  rapids  and 
smashed  against  rocks.  But  for  the  canoe 


Camp  Coffee 

"black  as  a  bat's  cave  and  strong 
enough  to  stand  on  its  own" 

1 .  Bring  a  coffee  pot  of  water  to  a 
boil. 

2.  Remove  pot  from  fire  and  drop 
in  ground  coffee  (about  V2  cup 
per  quart  of  water). 

3.  Slowly  stir  the  grounds  until  they 
are  wet. 

4.  Slowly  stir  grounds  again  every 
minute  or  two  until  they  become 
waterlogged  and 
sink  (about  five 
minutes). 

5.  Pour  a  libation  of 
fresh  coffee  to  the    I  <<HB^  j 
gods  (this  also 
washes  the  spout 
of  grounds). 

6.  Serve. 


A  mid-day  storm  sweeps  in  with  dark 
skies,  wind  and  rain  as  canoe  campers 
paddle  down  Calderwood  Lake.  You 
can  bet  that  a  warm  fire  and  cozy 
campsite  will  feel  better  this  evening. 


With  supper  over  and"  the  dishes  washed, 
a  canoe  camper  enjoys  a  quiet  moment  at 
twilight  011  the  Big  South  Fork  River  in 
Tennessee. 


camper  "wild"  means  something  more 
than  merely  waves  and  foam.  Indeed,  he 
is  likely  to  consider  such  commercialized 
rivers  as  the  Nantahala  and  Ocoee — both 
of  them  dam -controlled,  with  a  highway  on 
one  side  and  a  railroad  on  the  other — to 
be  the  tamest  water  around,  whatever  the 
"class"  of  their  rapids.  For  him  a  wild  river  is 
free  flowing,  remote,  home  to  beaver,  deer, 
turkey,  owls,  snakes,  and  even  alligators,  with 
long,  roadless  stretches,  forests,  quiet,  soli- 
tude. In  search  of  southeastern  wildwater,  he 
often  heads  to  the  coastal  plains — to  North 
Carolina's  Lumber,  Waccamaw,  or  Black  riv- 
ers, to  South  Carolina's  Congaree  Swamp, 
Georgia's  Ogeechee  River,  or  to  the  Okefe- 
nokee  and  Florida's  Suwannee. 

On  a  March  morning  last  year  I  set  off 
with  my  wife  down  one  of  North  Carolina's 
wildest  streams,  whose  identity  I'll  keep  close. 
It  twists  and  turns  its  way  eastward  across  the 
coastal  plain  to  the  Atlantic.  We  found  our 
river  coursing  high  with  spring  runoff,  over- 
flowing its  banks  and  turning  the  forested 


bottomland  on  either  side  into  a  swamp  two 
miles  wide.  The  river's  own  narrow  chan- 
nel slid  through  the  trees  like  a  blacksnake 
through  high  grass,  and  was  about  as  hard 
to  follow.  It  squeezed  into  runs  so  tight  the 
canoe  would  barely  slip  through;  it  raced 
beneath  low-hanging  branches,  trying  to 
scrape  us  off  its  glossy  back;  it  dove  under 
giant  oaks  toppled  across  the  route,  forcing 
us  to  climb  up  onto  their  trunks,  where,  bal- 
ancing, we  pulled  the  boat  over  and  down 
into  the  current  on  the  other  side. 

After  riding  the  river  for  twenty  miles,  we 
found  ourselves  in  the  deepest  part  of  the 
swamp.  There  was  no  dry  ground  in  sight 
and  dusk  was  coming  on.  Our  map  showed 
the  river  swinging  north  for  a  mile  before 
bending  back  to  the  east  again.  According 
to  the  map,  the  most  likely  place  to  find  a 
campsite  was  on  the  far  side  of  the  bend. 

Deciding  to  cut  through  the  bend  and 
rejoin  the  river  on  the  far  side,  we  set  off  in 
the  twilight,  following  an  eastward  bearing. 
After  weaving  for  half-an-hour  between  the 
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trunks  of  water  tupelo  and  bald  cypress,  we 
came  out  of  the  trees,  not  back  into  the  river 
channel,  as  expected,  but  at  the  base  of  a 
fifty-foot  rock  bluff!  Disoriented,  I  turned  to 
my  wife  in  the  growing  dark  and  said,  "Where 
are  we?"  At  that  instant  a  pack  of  coyotes 
began  to  howl  and  yap  from  a  nearby  thicket, 
their  shrill,  excited  chorus  cutting  short  her 
reply.  It  was  as  if  the  wilderness,  disturbed  by 
our  presence,  had  suddenly  found  voice  and 
was  calling  to  all  its  creatures,  "Oh  yes!  We've 
got  them  now!" 

The  person  who  wants  to  experience 
the  pleasures  of  canoe  camping  for  the  first 
time  should  do  two  things  before  setting  out. 
First,  if  he  is  thinking  about  buying  a  canoe, 
he  should  study  the  boats  on  the  market — a 
bewildering  variety.  Though  an  experienced 
canoe  camper  can  make  do  with  almost  any 
of  these,  many  of  today's  canoes  are  too 
specialized  in  design  to  handle  well  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  water  and  weather  the  canoe 
camper  is  likely  to  encounter.  Take  the  "cruis- 
ing" or  "touring"  canoes,  such  as  Mad  Riv- 
er's "Lamoille"  or  Old  Town's  "Northern 
Light."  These  are  long,  lean  straight -keeled 
boats,  with  sharp  bows  and  sterns.  They  are 
shaped  to  travel  fast  across  flatwater,  and 
they  track  well.  But  their  sleek  design  makes 
them  hard  to  navigate  in  tight  places,  and 
they  slice  into  waves  and  rapids,  shipping 
water.  Then  there  are  the  popular  white - 
water  "playboats,"  marketed  under  such 
names  as  "Howler,"  "Impulse,"  and  "H2Pro." 
Looking  like  hollowed  out  plastic  bananas, 
these  boats  have  highly  rockered  bottoms, 
blunt  bows  and  sterns.  They  are  maneuvera- 
ble  and  buoyant  in  rapids.  But  on  flatwater 
they  look  like  tubs;  they  are  barges  when 
loaded  with  gear;  and  they  are  blown  off- 
course  by  every  passing  breeze. 

Giving  a  wide  berth  to  such  specialty 
boats,  the  canoe  camper  looks  for  the  best 
all-around  craft.  His  ideal  is  a  boat  that  will 
cut  the  still  waters  and  ride  over  the  rough,  a 
boat  that  will  follow  a  stream's  tight  turns, 
and  yet  hold  a  straight  course  across  a  windy 
lake.  It  must  be  large  enough  to  carry  two  peo- 
ple and  gear  but  light  enough  for  one  person 
to  portage.  Picture  the  traditional  birchbark 
canoe,  about  seventeen  feet  in  length  and 
with  a  slightly  rockered  bottom,  and  you 
will  not  be  far  from  the  shape  of  boat  the 
canoe  camper  prefers.  Old  Town's  "Tripper" 

Blackwater  rivers  in  the  Coastal 
Plain  offer  lots  of  fine  scenery  for  canoe 
campers,  and  sometimes  a  surprise. 
These  canoeists  are  marveling  at  the 
high  water  that  carried  the  log  into  the 
trees  overhead. 


and  Nova  Craft's  "Prospector"  come  close 
to  this  design. 

The  second  thing  the  prospective  canoe 
camper  should  do  is  to  follow  the  advice  of 
Ernest  Hemingway,  who  in  the  1920's  wrote, 
"a  beginner  at  canoe  cruising  should  .  .  . 
spend  as  many  afternoons  as  possible  between 
now  and  the  time  of  his  departure  . .  .  learn- 
ing what  a  frail,  tippy,  treacherous  and  alto- 
gether delightful  craft  a  canoe  is."  To  this 
end,  the  novice  can  learn  much  by  practic- 
ing with  an  experienced  friend,  by  going  on 
a  professionally  guided  trip,  and  by  study- 
ing the  strokes  and  maneuvers  described  in 
canoeing  handbooks. 

There  is  an  art  to  canoe  camping,  how- 
ever, that  cannot  be  attained  in  these  ways 
but  which  will  come  only  with  practice  and 
experience.  First  the  canoe  camper  must 
learn  to  impart  a  daily  rhythm  or  pace  to 
his  trips — in  rising  and  cooking  breakfast, 
breaking  camp,  canoeing  through  the  day, 
finding  and  making  a  new  camp,  cooking 
supper  and  turning  in.  This  means  he  must 
become  proficient  not  only  in  canoeing  but 
also  in  woodcraft,  camping,  and  navigation. 
Then,  having  learned  these  wilderness  skills, 
he  can  advance  to  the  art  of  discovering  the 
distinctive  rhythm  that  lies  at  the  heart  of 
each  canoeing  trip  he  takes,  be  it  the  relaxed 
flow  of  a  summer  excursion  down  a  familiar 
stream — with  time  for  botanizing,  reading, 
napping — or  the  rigorous  pace  of  an  explora- 
tory trip  into  wild  country,  covering  many 
miles  a  day.  In  this,  canoe  camping  is  anala- 
gous  to  paddling:  if  it  is  to  go  right,  it  must 
have  the  right  rhythm. 

And  with  that,  I'll  peel  out.  0 
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Revisiting 
the  Carolina  Rig 


GERALD  A  ALMT 


Bass  fishermen  have 
been  fishing  plastic  worms 
on  leaders  behind  weights 
for  years.  Now,  newer  lures 
and  methods  of  rigging 
make  this  tactic  more 
effective  than  ever. 

written  and  photographed 
by  Tim  Mead  ° 1995 


What  are  you  using  up  there?"  Bill 
Shumaker,  my  good  fishing  buddy 
and  a  faculty  member  at  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte, 
asked.  My  fifth  Lake  Norman  largemouth 
bass  of  the  morning  was  flopping  on  the 
bottom  of  the  boat. 

"A  Carolina  rig,"  I  answered.  "It's  a  great 
way  to  catch  bass,  particularly  on  a  day  like 
today  when  they  are  scattered." 

Carolina-rigged  plastic  worms  have  been 
catching  fish  for  years.  Of  course,  many  of  us 
did  not  call  them  Carolina  rigs.  We  simply 
called  them  plastic  worms  and  we  put  a  cou- 
ple of  split  shot  on  the  line  to  make  them 
heavy  enough  to  cast — it's  the  separation  of 
weight  and  worm  that  seems  to  define  what 
we  now  call  a  Carolina  rig. 

In  the  1950s  Lloyd  Deaver  of  Gastonia 
developed  a  pre-rigged  worm  he  called  "The 
Fish  Finder"  and  these  are  still  available  They 
have  two  small  wire  hooks  imbedded  in  a 
straight,  4-inch  piece  of  plastic.  And  there 


are  many  imitators.  These  worms  were  usu- 
ally fished  on  a  leader  behind  a  swivel  that 
had  a  weight  threaded  on  the  line  ahead  of 
the  swivel,  and  fishermen  began  referring  to 
it  as  "Carolina  rigging"  particularly  when 
using  Deaver's  lure.  Actually,  this  method  of 
rigging  is  fairly  old,  and  has  come  to  typify  all 
"Carolina  rigging"  regardless  of  the  type  of 
soft  plastic  lure  that's  used. 

After  an  early  period  when  Deaver  could 
not  fill  all  the  orders  that  streamed  in,  his 
4-inch  worm  fell  into  obscurity.  New  lures, 
like  safety  pin  style  spinnerbaits,  and  dif- 
ferent riggings,  like  Texas-rigged  worms, 
became  more  popular. 

In  the  last  decade,  however,  Carolina- 
rigged  plastic  worms  have  regained  their  ear- 
lier popularity.  There  are  a  couple  of  reasons. 
One,  certainly,  is  the  success  professional 
largemouth  bass  anglers  have  had  with  this 
rig.  Another  is  that  anglers  have  recognized 
the  incredible  versatility  of  Carolina  rigging 
and  extended  it  well  beyond  the  kind  of  pre- 
rigged  worms  Deaver  offered. 

Today,  Carolina  rigs  are  typically  attached 
to  a  leader,  with  a  slip  sinker  weighing  V2- 
ounce  or  more  separated  from  the  lure  with 
a  swivel,  and  during  the  last  dozen  years, 
imaginative  anglers  have  developed  varia- 
tions in  all  those  elements — leader,  swivel, 
sinker  and  lure. 

Leader  length  varies  depending  on  the 
cover  fished.  When  fishing  near  heavy  cover 
like  brushpiles  or  weedbeds,  you  may  need 
a  leader  4-  or  5 -feet  long.  The  long  leader 
gives  the  lure  more  action,  and  with  floating 
lures,  it  allows  it  to  suspend  above  the  cover. 
A  short  leader  of  a  foot  or  so  seems  more 
useful  when  fishing  where  cover  is  not  so 
thick,  and  it  usually  makes  it  easier  to  set  the 
hook.  A  good  rule  of  thumb  is  to  start  with  a 
leader  a  couple  of  feet  long  and  make  adjust- 
ments as  conditions  suggest. 

Early  Carolina-rig  anglers  separated  the 
weight  from  the  lure  with  a  split  ring  so  by 
pegging  the  sinker  with  a  toothpick,  but 
some  lures  would  cause  the  line  to  twist,  so 
swivels  came  into  more  common  use.  In  the 
last  few  years,  3-way  swivels  have  become 
popular  among  some  Carolina-rig  users. 
One  eye  of  the  swivel  is  fastened  to  the  line 
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Big  largemouth  bass  like  this  (oppo- 
site) don't  necessarily  prefer  large  lures, 
and  the  smaller  soft  plastic  worms  and 
lizards  commonly  fished  on  Carolina 
rigs  have  proven  very  effective  for  lunk- 
ers.  Bill  Shumaker  caught  this  large- 
mouth  (left)  using  a  typical  Carolina 
rig.  Many  anglers  use  long  pitching  or 
cranking  rods  with  extended  handles  to 
fish  Carolina-rigged  lures  because  such 
tackle  makes  it  easier  to  make  lengthy 
casts  even  though  the  weight  is  separated 
from  the  lure. 


A  Typical  Carolina  Rig 


below  the  sliding  sinker,  and  leaders  are  tied 
to  the  other  two.  This  way,  two  different 
lures  and  leader  lengths  can  be  fished  at  the 
same  time.  In  any  event,  a  quality  swivel  is 
necessary  to  prevent  line  twist. 

In  order  to  protect  the  knot  on  the  swivel 
from  the  sliding  weight,  most  anglers  thread 
one  or  more  small  beads  on  the  main  line 
between  the  swivel  and  weight.  Beads  are 
often  supplied  with  pre-packaged  Carolina 
rigs.  For  those  who  prefer  to  rig  their  own , 
any  hobby  shop  can  supply  beads  cheaply. 
Plastic  beads  are  common,  but  glass  is  becom- 
ing more  popular  because  some  fishermen 
believe  bass  are  attracted  to  the  noise  made 
by  glass  beads  "clacking"  against  a  brass 
weight,  rather  than  a  lead  weight.  A  couple 
of  times,  I  have  cracked  glass  beads  on  rocks 
and  not  noticed  that  the  bead  was  broken, 
however.  Also,  the  cracked  bead  frayed  my 
line.  If  you  use  glass  beads,  be  alert  to  the 
possibility  of  line  damage. 

Traditionally,  the  Carolina  rig  called  for  a 
heavy  weight.  Most  commercially  available 
pre-rigged  Carolina  outfits  have  egg  or  bul- 
let sinkers  that  weigh  at  least  ]h  to  1  ounce. 
The  heavy  weight,  it  has  been  argued,  scoots 
along  the  bottom  stirring  up  mud.  Accord- 
ing to  this  theory,  the  puffs  of  mud  suggest 
crayfish  moving  along  the  bottom  and  attract 
the  attention  of  foraging  largemouth. 

The  heavy  weight  has  several  assets.  For 
one  thing,  it  permits  long  casts  so  that  you 
can  cover  more  of  the  bottom  at  a  variety  of 
depths.  A  long  cast  at  a  45  degree  angle  to 
the  bank,  for  example,  will  permit  testing 
different  depths  while  keeping  the  lure  on 
the  bottom  at  each  depth  for  several  feet. 
The  heavy  weight  also  maintains  contact 
with  the  bottom  and  helps  the  angler  inter- 
pret what's  happening.  Is  the  lure  coming  to 
a  brushpile?  Gravel?  Clay?  Did  it  just  drop 
off  a  ledge?  All  those  judgments  are  easier 


with  a  rig  that  clings  to  the  bottom.  Every 
twig,  rock  or  dropoff  is  telegraphed  up  the 
line.  If  the  weight  is  dragged  over  something, 
it  plummets  to  the  bottom.  There  is  no  long 
wait  while  contact  is  lost,  during  which  a 
lunker  might  strike  the  lure  and  never  be  felt. 

Yet,  lighter  weights  make  Carolina-rigs 
functional  in  shallow  water.  Too  many  Caro- 
lina-rig fans  overlook  the  opportunity  pre- 
sented by  water  only  a  few  feet  deep.  A 
heavy  weight  splashing  in  shallow  water  can 
scare  any  fish,  but  a  'A-ounce  weight,  or  less, 
works  great  in  shallow  water.  For  many  of  us, 
that  was  how  we  started  with  Carolina-rigs 
back  when  we  were  simply  pinching  split 
shot  on  the  line.  Worked  then;  still  does. 

In  the  last  couple  of  years,  the  most  sig- 
nificant change  in  weights  used  by  Carolina 
riggers  is  not  in  the  size  of  the  sinker.  Rather, 
it  has  been  the  increased  use  of  brass  sink- 
ers. Many  argue  that  the  brass  sinkers  are 
superior  to  lead  because  the  brass  sinkers 
rigged  with  glass  beads  make  noise  that 
attracts  fish.  Lead  sinkers  are  too  soft. 

I  don't  know  whether  the  variation  in 
sound  makes  a  difference,  but  brass  sinkers 
are  definitely  harder  than  lead.  Furthermore, 
the  hole  in  a  brass  sinker  is  machined  and, 
unlike  lead  sinkers,  the  constant  banging 
against  rocks  will  not  collapse  the  lip  of  the 
hole  of  a  brass  sinker  and  prevent  it  from 
sliding  freely.  In  turn,  a  brass  sinker  will  not 
damage  line  to  the  extent  that  lead  does. 
Last  spring  on  the  way  home  from  fishing  at 


With  a  Carolina  rig,  the  lure  is  sepa- 
rated  from  the  weight  by  a  leader,  and 
this  tends  to  give  the  lure  mure  action. 
Typically,  a  large  brass  conical  sinker  is 
threaded  on  the  line,  and  followed  by 
one  or  more  glass  beads — sometimes 
separated  by  a  brass  washer — then  the 
line  is  tied  to  a  swivel.  The  clicking  brass 
against  glass  is  thought  to  attract  bass. 
A  leader  is  then  tied  to  the  other  end  of 
the  swivel,  and  some  form  of  soft  plastic 
lure  is  Texas -rigged  on  a  hook  tied  to  the 
end  of  the  leader. 

Buggs  Island,  Bill  Shumaker  said  he  thought 
that  the  brass  sinker  on  my  rig  gave  me  an 
unfair  advantage  because  fish  could  see  it 
better.  Who  knows? 

Lures  used  on  Carolina  rigs  have  also 
undergone  significant  change.  Soft  plastics 
are  still  the  most  common  lures,  but  it's 
been  a  while  since  the  4-inch,  straight 
plastic  worm  was  the  only  choice.  Plastic 
lizards  or  salamanders  are  today  probably 
the  most  popular  choices.  Many  anglers 
consider  lizards  springtime  lures  because 
largemouth  attack  them  viciously.  The 
theory  is  that  bass  instinctively  dislike 
salamanders  because  they  eat  bass  eggs; 
however,  most  salamanders  breed  in  fish- 
free  habits  in  early  Spring.  Even  so,  these 
lures  are  a  year-round  good  choice. 

Salamanders  move  along  by  darting  for- 
ward, then  settling  toward  the  bottom,  so 
when  fishing  a  plastic  imitation,  it's  a  good 
technique  to  pull  it  a  foot  or  two,  then  let  it 
drift  toward  the  bottom.  Most  strikes  will 
come  when  the  lure  is  sinking. 

Many  other  forms  of  soft  plastics  also  make 
good  Carolina-rig  lures.  Worms  with  curly 
tails,  French-fry  types,  grubs  and  buoyant 
worms  or  salamanders  have  also  been  used 
to  good  advantage  by  imaginative  anglers. 

Many  fishermen  believe  that  Carolina - 
rigged  worms  drift  upward  through  the  water 
column,  but  make  a  test.  What  happens  to 
a  plastic  worm  with  a  hook  in  it?  It  sinks 
unless  the  hook  is  light  and  the  lure  highly 
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Alt  sorts  of  soft  plastic  lures  are  used  with 
Carolina  rigs,  but  most  are  somewhat 
smaller  than  those  used  in  rigs  where  the 
sliding  sinker  rests  against  the  eye  of  the 
hook.  Plastic  salamanders  and  short, 
"do-nothing"  worms  are  very  popular. 

buoyant.  Several  manufacturers  are  now  mak- 
ing buoyant  worms  and  salamanders,  and 
others  make  colored  foam  floats  that  thread 
on  the  leader  just  above  the  lure.  With  such  a 
rig,  the  worm  or  lizard  may  indeed  rise  slowly. 
I  have  never  tried  the  floats,  but  the  buoyant 
worms  and  lizards  work  great  over  brushpiles. 

Crankbaits  can  also  be  Carolina  rigged. 
Small  crankbaits — balsa  lures  in  particu- 
lar— will  not  dive  to  spots  that  many  large - 
mouths  frequent,  but  the  heavy  weight  of  a 
Carolina-rig  will  carry  such  lures  to  greater 
depths.  Small  minnow-like  lures  can  be 
dragged  over  the  top  of  brushpiles  or  near 
the  deepest  pilings  on  a  pier  with  a  Carolina 
rig,  and  these  spots  are  ordinarily  out  of 
reach  of  such  lures. 

Long  leaders  and  heavy  weights  make  long 
rods  a  necessity,  and  a  two-handed  rod  at 
least  6 72 -feet  long  is  a  good  place  to  start. 
Lots  of  Tar  Heel  anglers  use  flipping  sticks  as 
Carolina-rig  rods,  but  rods  designed  for  flip- 
ping are  pretty  stiff.  Try  a  softer  crankbait 
action  rod;  you'll  like  it. 

The  versatility  of  the  Carolina-rig  sys- 
tem is  a  key  to  its  success.  Since  so  many 
types  of  largemouth  cover  can  be  fished 
effectively  with  Carolina  rigs,  it  is  an  excel- 
lent means  of  helping  you  figure  out  the 
pattern  that  is  most  effective. 

Many  Carolina -rig  anglers  retrieve  with 
the  same  lift -and -drop  method  used  by 
Texas-rig  users.  The  rub  with  using  the  lift- 
and-drop  method  with  a  Carolina-rig  is  that 
every  time  the  weight  lifts,  contact  with  the 
bottom  is  lost,  and  you  may  not  feel  the 
strike.  A  sideways  sweep  works  best  because 
it  does  not  lift  the  weight.  Flats  and  points, 
like  those  at  Buggs  Island,  Jordan  Lake,  Lake 
Wylie,  Lake  Norman,  Lake  James  and  many 
other  lakes  across  the  Tar  Heel  state,  are 
prime  largemouth  haunts  that  can  be  probed 
by  Carolina-rigs.  I  like  to  probe  thoroughly  by 
making  a  cast  every  few  feet,  and  bring  the 
lure  back  in  long  sweeps. 

Be  careful,  however.  A  couple  of  years 
ago,  I  was  fishing  a  Carolina  rig  with  Jimmy 
Campbell  of  Charlotte.  I  missed  a  strike  and 
swept  the  heavy  weight  past  Jimmy's  ear. 
Since  then,  I  have  made  certain  that  I  do  my 
sweeping  away  from  my  partner. 

It  has  been  several  years  since  Bill  Shu- 
maker  has  asked  me  what  I  was  fishing  at 
Lake  Norman.  Since  then,  he  has  become 
a  frequent  Carolina-rig  user.  Fast  learner, 
that  guy!S 
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GURU 

OF 

Seafood  i 


Joyce  Taylor  may  know  more  about  seafood 
and  how  it  should  be  cooked  than  anyone  in  the  state. 
But  then,  that's  her  business. 


written  by  Sarah  Friday  Peters  01995 
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About  all  Joyce  Taylor  needs  now 
is  a  top  hat  and  a  cane  to  become 
the  ringmaster  of  a  three-ring 
seafood  circus. 

On  long  fold-out  tables  at  the  Louis- 
burg  Senior  Center,  Taylor,  North  Caro- 
lina's premier  seafood  specialist,  mixes  a 
sour  cream  and  dill  sauce  for  salmon  so 
fresh  a  cat  couldn't  tell  it  was  fish.  To  her 
left,  she  poaches  flounder  fillets  in  white 
wine  and  vegetables;  and  to  the  right,  she 
whips  up  a  pan  of  scallops  slathered  in  a 
sauce  of  garlic,  tomatoes  and  green  onions. 

All  the  while,  tbe  seasoned  chef  in  her 
"Eat  fish,  live  longer"  apron  entertains  her 
workshop  audience  with  fish  facts  and  quips 
so  fast  that  people  hang  on  every  word  so  as 
not  to  miss  a  one. 

"Do  you  know  how  to  buy  fresh  fish?" 
one  woman  asks. 

"Well,  I  just  happen  to  have  a  fish,"  Tay- 
lor kids,  reaching  into  a  cooler  behind  her. 
"Don't  you  just  love  people  who  happen 
to  have  a  fish." 

"Can  you  see?  I  can  pass  it  around,"  she 
adds,  thrusting  a  large  red  snapper  across 
the  table — too  close,  it  seems,  to  one 
woman  up  front.  "Boy,  she  nearly  jumped 
out  of  her  seat." 

As  Taylor  points  out  the  clear  eyes,  mild 
scent  and  other  indicators  of  the  freshness 
of  fish,  her  audience  gets  a  true  taste  of  20 
years  of  experience  catching,  cleaning,  freez- 
ing, handling  and  cooking  North  Carolina 
fish  and  shellfish. 

"You  can  tell  by  listening  to  her  that  she 
has  an  in-depth  knowledge,"  says  Janis 
Cyrus  of  Youngsville,  who  attended  the 
Louisburg  workshop.  "You  ask  her  ques- 
tions and  she  knows  everything  about  it." 

"And  she's  entertaining,"  Cyrus  adds. 
"She's  so  quick.  It  takes  you  about  the  first 
15  minutes  to  get  used  to  her,  to  see  if  she's 
joking,  then  you  realize  she  is." 

"The  end  result  was  so  good,"  adds 
Teresa  Wilkins  of  Franklin  County.  "I've 
found  new  ways  to  prepare  fish." 

Since  1975,  Taylor  has  touted  the  vir- 
tues of  fresh  fish  as  North  Carolina  Sea 
Grant's  seafood  education  specialist  in 
Morehead  City.  She  travels  the  state  pre- 
senting workshops  like  the  one  in  Louis- 
burg at  least  once  a  month,  giving  tips  on 
cooking,  nutrition  and  handling  fresh  fish. 
She  fields  questions  right  and  left  at  the 
North  Carolina  State  University  Seafood 
Lab  where  she  works  and  leads  a  monthly 
nutrition  and  recipe  development  group 
there.  She  writes  healthy  cookbooks  and  a 
quarterly  newsletter  packed  with  mouth- 
watering recipes  like  steamed  flounder  with 
shrimp  sauce  and  sauteed  Spanish  mackerel 
with  sauce  Provensal.  And  recently,  she's 
cooked  up  a  seafood  safety  and  sanitation 


course  inspectors  use  when  combing  local 
restaurants,  seafood  markets  and  grocery 
store  seafood  counters. 

For  20  years,  "Joyce  has  been  the  source 
of  information  on  seafood"  in  North  Caro- 
lina, says  Jim  Murray,  marine  advisory  direc- 
tor at  Sea  Grant,  a  marine  research  and  edu- 
cation program.  "She  has  been  very  consis- 
tent, works  very  hard  and  almost  has  a  cult 
following  because  of  her  ability  to  communi- 
cate about  seafood." 

Betty  Motes  of  Harlowe  agrees.  "I  would 
agree  that  she  is  the  seafood  specialist  in 
North  Carolina,  very  definitely,"  says  Motes, 
a  Carteret  County  native  and  a  12 -year 
member  of  the  Health  Food  and  Nutrition 
Leaders'  group  at  the  lab.  "I've  been  raised 
with  seafood.  I  recognize  fresh  fish,  but  Joyce 
has  taught  me  new  ways  of  preserving  fish, 
wrapping  fish,  gutting  fish  and  icing  it  right, 
so  we  taste  fresh  fish  anytime  we  eat  it." 

The  reason  Taylor  takes  top  billing  is 
clear,  says  Kathy  Hart,  Sea  Grant's  com- 
munications director.  "Her  sole  emphasis  is 
seafood,"  she  says.  "I  think  that's  why  she's 
such  an  expert.  She  doesn't  divert  into 
vegetables  and  other  kinds  of  food." 

That's  high  praise  for  an  English  major 
from  back  up  in  the  Blue  Ridge.  An  Ashe- 
ville  native,  Taylor  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro  in 
1954  and  began  teaching  fourth  grade  in  Car- 


teret County  that  year.  She  continued  teach- 
ing English  at  the  beach  for  18  more  years. 

"So  I'm  totally  unqualified  for  what  I'm 
doing,"  Taylor  jokes.  But  20  years  of  experi- 
ence help.  "Do  something  forever  and  you 
can  convince  people  you  know  something 
about  it  even  if  you  don't,"  she  adds,  laughing. 

Her  first  job  at  the  seafood  lab  was  taste- 
testing  Carolina-caught  croaker  and  gray 
trout  part  time  in  1974.  The  job  soon  worked 
into  a  full-time  position  writing  newsletters, 
answering  seafood  queries  and  conducting 
workshops  across  the  state. 

Back  then,  few  folks  bothered  with  Omega 
3s  and  icing  down  the  catch.  The  only  sea- 
food people  ate  was  tuna  casserole  from  a 
can,  fried  fish  and  shrimp,  and  maybe,  if 
they  were  lucky,  a  fancy  shrimp  cocktail  in 
a  real  nice  restaurant. 

"People  weren't  eating  much  seafood  at 
home  then,  except  maybe  along  the  coast, 

Joyce  Taylor  (opposite  page)  is  right  at 
home  on  the  docks  of  Ottis'  Seafood  Mar- 
ket in  Morehead  City  where  the  fish 
arrive  fresh  daily.  She  is  an  acknowl- 
edged expert  in  seafood  arid  its  proper 
preparation,  and  conducts  many  cook- 
ing classes  (below)  across  the  state.  Shown, 
left  to  right,  are  Dot  Whitley,  Vera  Gas- 
kins,  Joyce  Taylor  and  Betty  Motes. 


Bringing  the 

Catch  Home 

1 .  Ice  tish  the  minute  it's  pulled  into 
the  boat.  Deterioration  starts  imme- 
diately. Cover  each  fish  with  ice 

in  a  cooler. 

2 .  Eviscerate  as  quickly  as  possible.  Gut 
big  fish  such  as  bluefish  and  tuna 
before  icing  them.  If  gutting  is  not 
possible  on  board,  ice  anyway.  When 
gutted,  pack  cavity  with  ice. 

3.  Dress  fish  as  soon  as  possible  on 
shore.  Properly  re-ice. 

4.  Superchill  fish  if  traveling  long  dis- 
tances. It  brings  the  temperature  to 
28  F  without  freezing  fish  and  adds 
shelf  life.  Mix  about  lk  pound  salt 
with  every  5  pounds  of  ice.  Layer 
fish  in  the  cooler,  covering  each 
layer  with  the  mixture.  Dressed  fish, 
headed  shrimp  and  shucked  shellfish 
should  be  wrapped  in  heavy,  clear 
plastic.  Periodically  drain  melted  ice, 
then  add  more  to  the  top. 

5.  At  home,  ice  fish  in  refrigerator  and 
eat  within  one  or  two  days.  Or  glaze 
and  freeze  fish,  storing  up  to  six 
months.  For  glaze,  mix  'A  cup  bot- 
tled lemon  juice  into  a  pint  con- 
tainer filled  with  water.  Dissolve 
one  packet  unflavored  gelatin  in 

lh  cup  of  the  mixture.  Boil  mixture 
of  lemon  juice  and  water,  then  stir 
in  the  dissolved  gelatin  mixture.  Cool 
to  room  temperature,  then  dip  fish, 
drain  and  wrap  fish  for  freezing. 

6.  Thaw  seafood  by  placing  the  pack- 
age under  cold,  running  water  or 
leaving  it  in  your  refrigerator  over- 
night. 


From  the  brochure  Bringing  the  Catch 
Home  by  ](ryce  Taylor.  To  receive  Mariner's 
Menu,  which  is  free,  or  a  list  of  Taylor's 
publicatkrns,  write  Sea  Grant,  Box  8605, 
North  Carolina  State  University,  Raleigh, 
N.C.  27695-8605,  or  call  919-515-2454. 


and  then  mainly  they  were  frying  it,"  Taylor 
recalls.  But  she  started  spreading  the  good 
word  on  this  high-protein,  low-cost  food 
anyway  in  the  mid-  1970s. 

"She  was  out  there  plugging  the  virtues 
of  seafood  before  everyone  else  got  on  the 
bandwagon,"  says  Doug  Brady,  owner  of 
Carolina  Atlantic  Seafood  and  Ottis'  Fish 
Market  in  Morehead  City.  "I  think  Joyce's 
greatest  contribution  is  the  fact  that  she  is 
certainly  very  knowledgeable  about  it  and 
has  worked  hard  to  upgrade  the  public  per- 
ception of  seafood,  even  before  its  time." 

Twenty  years  ago,  people  mainly  ate 
croaker,  gray  trout,  spot,  hogfish  and  mullet 
at  the  coast,  Taylor  says.  Now  it's  not  unu- 
sual to  see  red  snapper,  grouper,  mahi  mahi, 
salmon  and  fresh  tuna  right  alongside  old 
favorites  in  seafood  counters  at  the  beach 
and  inland,  as  well.  With  a  new  emphasis  on 
healthy  eating  and  variety,  seafood's  popu- 
larity surged  in  the  1980s,  raising  consump- 
tion to  a  high  of  15  pounds  per  person  last 
year.  Still,  old  myths  persist,  Taylor  notes. 

"I  think  one  of  the  hardest  things  to  con- 
vince people  of  then — and  it's  still  true — is 
that  fish  is  good  in  some  ways  other  than 
fried,"  she  says.  "You  can  show  people  how 
to  poach,  steam  and  bake  it  all  you  want, 
and  they're  still  going  to  fry  it." 

People  also  figure  fish  has  to  cook  a  long 
time  and  smell  as  it's  cooking.  Not  so,  say 
the  lab's  Nutrition  Leaders. 

Once  a  month,  the  local  cooks  develop 
six  recipes,  under  Taylor's  supervision,  using 
North  Carolina  fish  and  shellfish,  to  share 
with  fellow  home  economists  and  subscribers 
to  Taylor's  newsletter,  Mariner's  Menu.  Only 
the  highest -rated  recipes,  like  pine  bark  stew, 
make  it  to  print. 

Legend  recalls  that  Carolina  cooks  in 
colonial  times  used  tiny,  tender  pine  roots 
to  flavor  fish  muddle  when  spices  and  herbs 
ran  scarce.  Today's  version  omits  the  bark 
but  mixes  fish,  onion,  potatoes,  tomatoes, 
thyme,  marjoram,  red  pepper  pods  and  salt 
for  a  hearty,  lip-smacking  stew. 

Baked  salmon  fillets  with  sour  cream  and 
dill  and  crab  with  a  romano  cheese,  bread 
and  creole-spice  stuffing  rank  at  the  top,  too, 
for  Vera  Gaskin  of  Emerald  Isle,  a  five-year 
member  of  the  group. 

"It  has  changed  the  way  we  do  things," 
she  says.  "I  do  not  fry  as  much  seafood  as 
I  used  to. " 

Taylor  has  a  knack  for  blending  flavors 
and  fresh  ingredients  that  enhance  seafood 
instead  of  smothering  it,  says  Hart,  who 
helped  Taylor  publish  her  36-page  cook- 
book No-Salt  Seafood. 

"Most  of  her  recipes  are  fairly  simple  and 
straightforward  and  won't  take  you  two  hours 
to  do,"  she  says.  And  they  taste  great — just 
ask  the  governor  and  anybody  who  eats  at 


the  Morehead  City  Seafood  Festival  or  the 
Strange  Seafood  Festival  in  Beaufort. 

"She's  absolutely  wonderful,"  says  Sea 
Grant  director  B.  J.  Copeland.  "If  you  know 
that  Joyce  is  going  to  put  something  on  the 
table,  everybody  knows  it's  going  to  be  good. 
I  can  vouch  for  that,  being  the  connoisseur 
of  fine  foods  that  I  am." 

While  Taylor  can  cook  up  a  crab  cake  as 
well  as  anyone,  she  recently  turned  her 
attention  to  seafood  safety.  Through  work- 
shops and  the  seafood  sanitation  course,  she 
teaches  fishermen,  environmental  health  spe- 
cialists, chefs  and  backyard  grillmeisters  how 
to  ensure  the  quality  of  North  Carolina's 
catch.  At  markets,  Taylor  recommends  select- 
ing fish  with  bright,  clear,  protruding  eyes; 
bright  red  or  slightly  pink  gills;  firm,  elastic 
flesh;  shiny  skin  with  tight  scales;  and  most 
importantly,  a  fresh  and  mild  odor.  Shellfish 
in  the  shell  should  be  live  and  well  iced. 
Fresh  shrimp  should  be  their  natural  color, 
not  pink  or  red. 

"I've  asked  about  the  color  of  shrimp 
in  the  market  and  had  the  person  behind 
the  counter  tell  me  they  were  pink  shrimp," 
Taylor  recalls.  "And  I  knew  good  and  well 
they  were  over-heated  shrimp.  I've  seen 
people  buy  fish  when  I  wanted  to  reach 
out  and  tap  them  on  the  shoulder  and  say, 
'Please  don't  buy  that.'" 

She  avoids  raw  fish  or  shellfish  but  says 
that  with  North  Carolina's  high-quality 
catch,  raw  finfish  is  edible  if  it's  been  frozen 
15  hours  at  minus  40  degrees  commercially 
or  five  to  10  days  in  a  home  freezer  to  destroy 
parasites.  Cooking  to  145  F  for  finfish  and 
140  F  for  shellfish  destroys  parasites,  as  well. 

Still,  Taylor  suggests  shucking  raw  oyster 
bars.  "Don't  eat  raw  or  partially  cooked  mol- 
luscan  shellfish,"  she  warns.  "Too  many  peo- 
ple are  at  risk  who  don't  know  they're  at  risk." 

The  bacterium  vibrio  vulnificus  lurks  in 
certain  shellfish  and  can  cause  nausea,  diar- 
rhea, aches  and  pains,  and  even  death  in 
people  with  weakened  immune  systems. 
Avoid  problems  by  icing  and  cooking  fish 
and  shellfish  properly,  Taylor  recommends. 

At  the  heart  of  her  work,  North  Caro- 
lina's seafood  specialist  enjoys  teaching 
workshops  the  most. 

"She's  always  been  a  super  professional 
when  she  puts  on  a  show,"  says  Frank  Thomas, 
a  retired  NCSU  food  science  professor  who 
worked  with  Taylor.  "It's  not  only  a  teaching 
experience,  it  is  a  show.  She's  a  show." 

Like  a  big-top  ringmaster,  of  sorts,  with  a 
little  ham  for  flavor. 

"Everywhere  I  go  somebody  invariably 
tells  me  I  should  be  a  stand-up  comic,"  Tay- 
lor recounts.  "I  think  it's  because  I  don't 
take  it  too  seriously.  I  taught  school  the  same 
way.  I  don't  think  learning  should  be  tedious. 
I  have  a  good  time."l<3 
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RECIPES 

FROM  THE 

Guru 


Orange -Glared  Fillets 

2  pounds  snapper,  flounder  sea  bass  or  other 
lean  fillets 

2  tablespoons  margarine,  melted 
2  tablespoons  fresh  orange  juice 
freshly  ground  white  pepper 
orange  glaze 

Place  fillets  on  oiled  broiler  pan.  Combine 
margarine  and  orange  juice;  brush  over  fillets. 
Sprinkle  with  pepper.  Broil  about  4  inches 
from  source  of  heat  tor  6  minutes.  Baste  with 
orange  glaze.  Continue  cooking  for  2  to  4 
minutes,  or  until  fillets  flake  easily  when 
tested  with  a  fork.  Transfer  to  warm  serving 
platter.  Serve  with  remaining  orange  glaze. 
Serves  6 


Orange  Glaze 

2  tablespoons  cornstarch 
1  cup  fresh  orange  juice 
'A  cup  margarine 
lh  cup  sliced  almonds 
'A  cup  dry  white  wine 
'A  cup  fresh  lemon  juice 
'A  teaspoon  Tabasco  sauce 

1  teaspoon  grated  fresh  orange  rind 

Combine  cornstarch  with  'A  cup  orange  juice; 
set  aside.  In  small  saucepan,  over  medium 
heat,  melt  margarine.  Add  almonds  and  saute 
until  slightly  browned.  Add  remaining  orange 
juice,  wine  and  lemon  juice;  heat  to  just 
boiling.  Stir  in  cornstarch  mixture;  continue 
cooking,  stirring  constantly,  until  mixture 
thickens.  Add  Tabasco  and  orange  rind  and 
mix  well.  Reduce  heat  and  keep  warm.  Makes 

2  cups. 
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Poached  Flounder  Fillets  with 
Green  Onion  and  Garlic  Butter 

6  medium  flounder  fillets 
6  cups  water 
1  'A  cups  dry  white  wine 
V:  cup  thinly  sliced  onion 
'A  cup  thinly  sliced  carrots 
'A  cup  coarsely  chopped  celery 
lU  teaspoon  whole  black  peppercorns 
1  teaspoon  salt 
'A  teaspoon  dried  thyme 
1  bay  leaf 

1  clove  garlic,  peeled 

2  sprigs  fresh  parsley 
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Combine  ingredients  for  poaching  liquid  in 
large,  shallow  pan  or  fish  poacher.  Bring  to 
boil.  Reduce  heat  and  simmer  15  minutes. 
While  liquid  is  simmering,  prepare  green 
onion  and  garlic  butter. 
Place  fish  in  liquid,  submerging  it  entirely. 
Poach  until  tish  flakes  easily  when  tested  with 
a  fork,  about  10  minutes.  Gently  remove  to 
serving  platter.  Serves  6 

Green  Onion  and  Garlic  Butter 

'A  cup  margarine,  softened 

2  tablespoons  minced  green  onion 

2  cloves  garlic,  pressed 

'A  teaspoon  freshly  ground  white  pepper 
1  teaspoon  fresh  lemon  juice 

3  tablespoons  finely  minced,  fresh  parsley 

Place  margarine  in  small  bowl.  Add  onion, 
garlic,  pepper  and  lemon  juice  and  blend  well. 
Add  parsley  and  blend  gently.  Spread  on  hot 
fish. 


Pine  Bark  Stew 

1  'A  pounds  skinless  trout  or  other  fillets;  use 

two  species,  if  desired 

4  strips  bacon 

1  cup  chopped  onion 

1  xk  cups  diced  potatoes 

1  quart  boiling  water 

2  teaspoons  salt 

'A  teaspoon  dried  thyme 

'A  teaspoon  dried  marjoram 

2  whole  dried  red  pepper  pods 

1  14-ounce  can  tomatoes,  coarsely  chopped 

Cut  fish  into  1  inch  squares.  In  large 
saucepan  or  skillet,  cook  bacon  over  medium 
heat  until  brown.  Remove  bacon,  crumble 
and  set  aside.  Drain  off  all  but  3  tablespoons 
bacon  grease.  Stir  in  onion  and  cook  until 
tender,  about  5  minutes.  Add  potatoes,  water, 
salt,  thyme,  marjoram  and  pepper.  Cook  until 
potatoes  are  partly  done,  about  10  minutes. 
Add  fish  and  continue  to  simmer  10  minutes. 
Add  tomatoes  and  cook  until  potatoes  are 
tender  and  fish  tlakes  easily,  about  5  to  10 
minutes.  Remove  peppers.  Place  soup  in 
serving  bowls  and  sprinkle  with  bacon.  Serves 
6  to  8. 

Marinated  Charcoal- 
Grilled  Shrimp 

1  'A  pounds  medium  or  large 
shrimp,  peeled,  with  tails  left  on 

2  tablespoons  fresh  lime  juice 
3A  teaspoon  freshly  ground 
black  pepper 
V:  teaspoon  salt 
Vs  teaspoon  dried  dill  weed 
'A  teaspoon  sugar 
'A  teaspoon  ground  cumin 
'A  teaspoon  dried  basil 
1 V;  teaspoons  pressed  garlic 
2  teaspoons  finely  chopped 
green  onion  tops 
1  tablespoon  vegetable  oil 

In  wide,  shallow  dish  combine  lime  juice, 
pepper,  salt,  dill,  sugar,  cumin,  basil,  garlic, 
onion  and  oil.  Mix  thoroughly.  Lay  shrimp  flat 
in  mixture  and  marinate  in  refrigerator  for  20 
to  30  minutes,  turning  once.  Remove  shrimp 
from  marinade  and  thread  on  skewers  or 
place  in  hinged  wire  grill.  Cook  about  4 
inches  over  medium  coals  about  6  to  7 
minutes  on  each  side.  Serves  6. 
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For  What 
Bugs\bu 


It's  asking  a  lot  of  the  even  most  committed  nature  lover  to 
serve  as  a  meal  or  parasitic  host.  One  of  these  remedies 
should  help  keep  the  biting  bugs  at  bay. 

written  by  Eddie  Nickens  ©1995 
illustrated  by  Jackie  Pittman  ©1995 


Ah,  the  heady  scents  of  spring  and 
summer.  Seasons  "full  of  sweet  days 
and  roses,"  wrote  the  17th-century 
poet  George  Herbert.  But  to  anyone  tramp- 
ing about  the  North  Carolina  outdoors,  per- 
haps no  other  scent  heralds  the  arrival  of 
spring  more  than  the  virulent  aroma  of 
N,N-diethyl-meta-toluamide — also  known 
as  "deet,"  the  powerful  salve  that  lends 
sanity  to  many  an  outdoor  experience.  Let 
the  poets  pontificate  of  posies  and  rosebuds. 
When  it's  late  spring  on  the  Outer  Banks 
and  the  breeze  suddenly  dies,  it's  not  the 
marsh  marigolds  that  attract  your  attention. 
It's  the  mad  scramble  for  bug  dope. 

In  the  weeks  to  come  this  will  be  a  promi- 
nent campfire  and  boat  ramp  topic:  how  to 
protect  the  nape  of  the  neck,  the  protruding 
appendage,  the  exposed  scalp  (you  know  who 
you  are)  from  the  hordes  of  biting  and  sting- 
ing insects  that  are  massing  just  beyond  the 
sidewalks  in  order  to  ruin  your  picnic.  In  days 
gone  by  there  were  relatively  few  options  in 
the  bug  game.  You  could  choose  between 
various  concoctions  of  deet,  a  few  marginally 
effective  jackets  made  of  bug  netting,  and  a 
home  remedy  or  two. 

But  today,  thanks  to  science  and  mod- 
ern marketing,  the  insect  repellent  arsena 
resembles  a  sort  of  postmodern  guerrilla 
warfare  wish  list.  Chemicals  abound,  spe- 
cialized clothing  proliferates,  ingestible  com- 
pounds and  electronic  wizardry  vie  for  atten- 
tion. With  concern  over  high  levels  of  deet 
filtering  into  the  bloodstream,  natural  repel- 
lents have  made  great  strides,  both  in  effec- 
tiveness and  in  number.  How  to  choose  the 
right  bug  goo  is  no  longer  as  simple  as  look- 
ing for  the  bottle  marked  "0  percent 
inert  ingredients." 
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Understanding  the  Enemy.  There  are 
some  200  species  of  mosquitoes  in  North 
America;  worldwide  there  are  more  than 
60,000  species  of  flies.  Add  in  a  mixed  bag 
of  biting  midges,  no-see-ums  and  sand  flies, 
and  you  have  an  impressive  lineup  of  air- 
borne attackers.  And  that's  not  to  mention 
the  ground  troops:  ticks,  chiggers,  fleas,  and 
various  biting  spiders  and  stinging  caterpillars. 

All  wreak  itching  hell  on  the  undefended 
epidermis,  but  the  one  that  hassles  North 
Carolinians  most  often  is  the  mosquito.  No 
one  knows  for  sure  what  attracts  mosquitoes 
to  a  potential  meal.  Theories  point  to  heat, 
smell,  or  the  detection  of  carbon  dioxide  or 
lactic  acid  in  the  air.  Similarly,  it's  difficult 
to  say  why  one  person  will  be  mercilessly 
hounded  by  mosquitoes  while  another's  skin 
goes  virtually  unscathed.  Once  a  landing  has 
occurred,  however,  the  female  mosquito  rips 
open  the  flesh  with  four  needlelike  append- 
ages attached  to  the  end  of  the  proboscis, 
then  pumps  out  blood  thinned  with  antico- 
agulant-laced saliva. 


/ 


Other  insects  operate  in  similar  ways. 
Chiggers  inject  a  digestive  fluid  into  the  skin 
that  breaks  down  cellular  tissue.  The  skin 
around  the  bite  hardens  to  form  a  strawlike 
tube,  through  which  the  chigger  sucks  its 
meal.  Ticks  embed  their  mouthparts  in  the 
skin,  a  process  that  takes  four  to  six  hours. 
Flies,  however,  actually  sting  with  the  end  of 
the  proboscis,  which  serves  as  a  built-in  straw. 

Stocking  the  Arsenal.  Defensive  mea- 
sures against  these  nefarious  pests  can  be 
parsed  into  four  broad  types:  solutions  that 
repel  stinging  and  biting  insects,  clothing 
that  is  soaked  in  such  solutions,  various  sub- 
stances that  are  ingested  in  order  to  emit  a 


repelling  odor,  and  clothing  that  prevents — 
theoretically  or  in  practice — such  critters  ever 
from  breaking  bread  with  vital  body  fluids. 

We'll  start  with  the  first.  Until  recently, 
insect  repellents  with  few  exceptions  con- 
tained the  wonder  compound  deet.  Deet  is 
an  oily,  vile  substance.  It  eats  plastic  zippers, 
melts  tackle  boxes  and  their  contents,  strips 
leather  of  pigment,  and  turns  plastic  and 
vinyl  upholstery,  camera  parts,  and  eye- 
glasses into  goop.  It  also  tastes  horrible.  On 
the  up  side,  the  stuff  repels  mosquitoes  like 
nothing  else.  Therefore  it  has  been  lathered 
on  many  an  exposed  casting  arm  ever  since 
being  first  synthesized  in  the  1950s. 

In  recent  years,  however,  there  has 


been  much  concern  expressed  over  the 
application  of  such  a  substance  on  the 
human  body.  Deet  is  readily  absorbed  into 
the  bloodstream;  in  fact,  according  to  one 
test,  more  than  half  of  all  deet  applied  to 
the  skin  enters  the  bloodstream.  The  reac- 
tions to  high  doses  can  range  from  blurred 
vision  to,  in  extreme  cases  with  children, 
death.  (In  fact,  the  American  Academy  of 
Pediatricians  recommends  that  products 
with  more  than  10  percent  deet  not  be  used 
on  children.)  In  smaller  doses,  experts  say 
there  is  little  chance  for  harm.  Deet  and 
other  repelling  substances  seem  to  create  a 
vapor  shield  as  they  evaporate  from  the  skin, 
either  confusing  an  insect's  homing  ability 
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or  merely  repulsing  the  critter  through  olfac- 
tory sense  alone.  For  this  reason  it's  best  to 
use  aerosols  or  pump  sprays  to  treat  clothing, 
and  lotions  and  oils  on  bare  skin.  The  more 
oily  substances  last  longer,  because  they 
evaporate  over  a  longer  time  period. 

In  response  to  concerns  over  the  use 
of  deet,  many  repellent  manufacturers  are 
offering  choices  with  lower  and  lower  con- 
centrations of  deet  in  the  mix.  For  example, 
Repel  Family  Formula  aerosol  contains  35 
percent  deet;  the  Sportsmen  Formula  is  40 
percent  deet  in  aerosol,  but  55  percent  deet 
in  the  lotion.  For  years  my  old  standby  was 
Muskol,  a  formulation  of  100  percent  of  the 
chemical.  Now  many  products  rated  as  very 


effective  by  Consumer  Reports  contain  as 
little  as  15  and  20  percent  deet,  in  combina- 
tion with  other  repellents  and  "inert"  ingre- 
dients that  attempt  to  mask  deet's  inherent 
greasy  feel  and  chemical  smell. 

In  addition,  repellent  researchers  have 
learned  that  deet  is  fairly  ineffectual  against 
biting  flies,  and  so  "composite"  repellents 
have  entered  the  market.  Composed  of 
both  deet  and  the  fly-repelling  chemical 
di-n-propyl-isocinchomeronate,  these  two- 
way  repellents  are  widely  accepted  as  pack- 
ing an  effective  punch,  without  the  chance 
of  minor  brain  damage.  Sawyer  Products' 
Body  Gard  (TM)  and  Deet  Plus  (TM)  are 
composite  products  and  tout  their  ability  to 
repel  blackflies,  deerflies  and  stable  flies,  in 
addition  to  mosquitoes.  There's  even  a  formu- 
lation designed  specifically  to  repel  chiggers 
and  relieve  itching,  called  Chigg-Away  (R), 
which  contains  precipitated  sulfur  and  benzo- 
caine.  With  deet's  relative  fall  from  grace  a 
host  of  natural  repellents  have  hit  the  mar- 
ketplace. The  most  prevalent  of  these  are 
repellents  made  with  citronella,  an  "essential 
oil"  extracted  from  lemongrass.  The  EPA 
does  not  approve  any  repellent  that  has  more 
than  10  percent  essential  oil  content  and 
requires  the  approval  of  any  with  an  essential 
oil  content  of  3  percent  or  greater.  Formula- 
tions such  as  Avon's  Skin -So -Soft  aren't  reg- 
istered with  the  EPA  as  repellents,  and  a  Con- 
sumer Reports  study  rated  the  lotion  "poor" 
in  its  mosquito-repelling  abilities. 

I've  used  citronella-based  products  such 
as  Natrapel  ( 10  percent  citronella)  and  found 
that  they  do  protect  me  from  mosquitoes  and 
fleas  for  short  periods  of  time  during  those 
seasons  when  infestation  is  less  intense.  Natra- 
pel is  without  question  more  pleasant  than 
most  deet -based  products  to  use.  It  has  an 
exceedingly  sweet,  somewhat  lemony  smell 
and  won't  melt  plastic.  I  carry  small  packets 
of  Natrapel  in  early  spring  and  early  fall  for 
use  as  a  backup. 

Another  type  of  insect  protection  skirts 
the  issue  of  absorption  in  the  bloodstream  in 
a  different  way.  In  the  past,  bug  jackets  were 
made  from  a  fine  weave  of  netting  that  cre- 
ated a  physical  barrier  to  biting  insects.  The 
problem  was  that  whenever  the  material  lay 
flat  on  or  near  the  skin,  mosquitoes  could 
still  alight  and  stick  their  proboscises  through 
the  weave  and  extract  essential  body  fluids. 
In  the  wake  of  concern  over  deet,  a  new  gen- 
eration of  the  standby  bug  netting  has  arisen 
in  which  the  cloth  of  jackets  and  pants  is 
impregnated  with  repellent.  By  keeping  the 
chemicals  off  the  skin,  the  chances  of  harm- 
ful side  effects  are  drastically  reduced.  Prod- 
ucts such  as  Bug  Armor  (TM),  a  netting  suit 
periodically  charged  with  Ben's  Max  repel- 
lent, fall  into  this  category. 


Another  solution  has  been  devised  in 
South  Carolina  by  a  company  called  Shan- 
non Products.  This  company's  Bug-Tamer 
(TM)  jacket  and  pants  are  made  of  an  open 
net  weave  of  cord  to  which  is  laminated  stan- 
dard bug  netting.  Even  when  the  material 
lies  flat  on  the  skin,  the  cording  provides  a 
safety  zone  of  space  greater  than  the  drill  of 
the  most  determined  mosquito.  No-see-ums 
can  still  worm  their  way  through  the  netting, 
but  the  material  seems  to  turn  away  all  but 
the  most  voracious  midges.  Unfortunately 
the  Bug-Tamer  comes  only  in  camouflage, 
so  it's  not  appropriate  to  wear  over  a  dinner 
jacket  at  all  those  white  tie  lawn  parties  I 
find  myself  attending.  But  for  pure  effective- 
ness, it's  hard  to  beat.  And  it's  the  perfect 
bow  hunting  or  fishing  shell.  Just  slip  a  dark- 
colored  T-shirt  under  the  jacket  and  you're 
good  to  go;  the  slightest  breeze  wafts  through 
the  netting  to  cool  you  down  streamside  or 
in  your  tree  stand. 

Orbiting  this  nucleus  of  mainstream 
repellents  are  a  few  unusual  technologies. 
For  years  proponents  have  claimed  that  the 
regular  ingestion  of  garlic,  garlic  compounds 
and  high  doses  of  vitamin  E  provides  effec- 
tive mosquito-repelling  properties.  Similarly, 
there  are  a  number  of  electronic  gadgets  on 
the  market  that  claim  to  emit  high-frequency 
sound  waves  inaudible  to  the  human  ear  but 
maddening  to  mosquitoes.  I've  never  used 
these  products,  nor  could  I  find  references 
to  any  tests  during  my  research. 

Of  course,  thete  are  places  in  North  Caro- 
lina where  happy  coexistence  with  winged 
warriors  demands  a  greater  commitment  than 
a  bottle  of  bug  dope.  In  areas  of  intense  infes- 
tation and  especially  areas  in  which  there  is  a 
high  incidence  of  ticks,  it's  possible  to  spray 
tents,  sleeping  bags  and  clothing  with  a  0.5 
percent  permethrin  product  to  kill  mosqui- 
toes and  ticks  about  one  hour  after  contact. 
You  can  find  permethrin  spray  in  hardware 
stores  and  gardening  shops  under  the  brand 
names  Permanone  and  Duration.  One  appli- 
cation of  permethrin  will  last  through  a  cou- 
ple of  wash  cycles  or  mountain  rain  showers. 
In  addition  to  keeping  ticks  at  bay,  this  is  a 
good  method  to  rid  a  tent  of  any  insects  that 
creep  in  while  you're  taking  off  the  boots. 

All  in  all,  such  biochemical  and  mechani- 
cal warfare  seems  like  a  lot  of  trouble  to  go 
to  over  a  few  little  mosquitoes,  but  let  the 
cynics  beware.  Sooner  or  later,  those  who 
frequent  the  outdoors  will  find  themselves 
in  the  summertime  woods  miles  from  the 
nearest  bottle  of  bug  dope.  That's  precisely 
when  the  wind  will  die,  and  the  trail  will 
skirt  the  edge  of  a  swamp  or  bog  or  marsh. 
At  such  times,  a  trail  companion  with  a  hard 
heart  and  a  bottle  of  bug  dope  can  turn  a 
profit  in  a  very  short  time.  £2 
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Students  Stress  Conservation  Themes 
North  Carolina  Regional  Science  Fair  Award  Winners  Announced 


Best  Natural  Resources  Conservation 
Science  Project 

Regional  Science  Fair 
1995 


This  award  is  sponsored  by  North  Carolina  WILD 
and  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Federation. 
WILD  is  an  environmental  education  program  of  the 
North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources  Commission. 


Written  and  Edited 
by  Vic  Venters 


Are  waterfowl  species  free 
from  lead  poisoning?  What 
are  the  effects  of  saltwater  intru- 
sion on  freshwater  snail  popu- 
lations? How  do  fertilizers  affect 
aquatic  ecosystems? 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the 
questions  asked  and  answered  by 
students  around  the  state  in  this 
year's  Natural  Resources  Con- 
servation Science  Fair  Projects. 

Each  year  the  N.C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission's  Divi- 
sion of  Conservation  Education 
and  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Federation 
sponsor  the  projects,  which  are 
judged  at  the  eight  regional 
science  fairs  held  around  the 
state.  Awards  are  presented  to 
students  whose  science  projects 
recognize  the  importance  of 
natural  resources  conservation 
through  interesting  and  innova- 
tive activities.  Winners  are 
selected  by  Wildlife  Commis- 
sion and  Wildlife  Federation 
personnel. 

The  science  fairs  are  exhibi- 
tions of  scientific  projects  pre- 
pared and  presented  by  students 
under  the  guidance  of  their 
teachers  and  with  the  help  of 
other  persons  interested  in  the 
science  topics  being  explored. 
The  fairs  are  sponsored  and  co- 
ordinated by  the  N.C.  Associa- 
tion of  Science  Teachers  and  the 
N.C.  Math  and  Science  Alliance. 

In  every  region ,  Elementary, 
Junior  and  Senior  awards  con- 
sisting of  a  cash  prize  and  a 
plaque  are  presented  to  the 
winners.  However,  if  the  region 
does  not  have  an  Elementary 
level  competition,  the  Merit 
award  may  go  to  either  a  Junior 
or  Senior  runner-up.  Prizes 
are  as  follows:  Senior  Division 
(grades  9  to  12)  $50  and  plaque; 
Junior  Division  (grades  6  to  8) 


$50  and  plaque;  Elementary 
Division  (grades  3  to  5)  $50  and 
plaque;  Merit  Awards  (grades  3  - 
12)  plaque.  The  following  stu- 
dents won  regional  science  fair 
awards  for  1993-94: 

Region  1  Senior  Division: 
Sujay  Kansagra  of  J.  H.  Rose 
High  School  for  "The  effects 
of  ultraviolet  light  on  the  cellu- 
lose production  by  Acetobacter 
xylinium." 

Region  1  Junior  Division: 
Stephanie  Dutton  of  E.  B. 
Aycock  Middle  School  for  "What 
are  the  effects  of  overpopulation 
of  Carassius  auratus  (goldfish) 
on  pond  microorganisms?" 
Region  1  Merit  Award: 
Margaret  B.  Adams  of 
Hertford  County  High  School 
for  "Are  waterfowl  lead  free?" 
Region  2  Senior  Division: 
Rebecca  Heine  of  Hoggard 
High  School  for  "Effects  of 
saltwater  intrusion  on  Planor- 
bella  trivolvis  (freshwater  aquatic 
snails)." 

Region  2  Junior  Division: 
David  (Tom)  Davis  of  Rochelle 
Middle  School  for  "Wetlands 
pollution  underscores  need  for 
Global  Transport  Park  conser- 
vation plan." 

Region  2  Merit  Award: 
Aaron  Jolly  of  Noble  Middle 
School  for  "Which  fish  hook  is 
environmentally  safe  for  a  fish  if 
the  line  were  to  break?" 
Region  3  Junior  Division: 
Rob  and  Julie  Meyer  of  Mart- 
in Middle  School  for  "Compost 
critters:  A  study  of  soil  animals." 

Region  3  Elementary 
Division: 

Daniel  Walker  of  Washington 
Elementary  for  "My  creek's 
ecosystem." 

Region  3  Merit  Award: 
Jason  Lavender  of  Neal  Mid- 
dle School  for  "The  effects  of 
fertilizers  on  aquatic  ecosystems." 
Region  4  Senior  Division: 
Steven  Settle  of  East  Colum- 
bus High  for  "Troubled  waters." 
Region  4  Junior  Division: 


Jessica  McEntire  of  Rock- 
ingham Junior  High  for  "How 
many  wasted  trees  are  in  your 
mailbox?" 

Region  4  Elementary 
Award: 

Wesley  Brennan  of  Bladen- 
boro  Primary  for  "The  effects  of 
hog  farm  runoff  on  aquatic  life. " 

Region  5  Senior  Division: 

Misti  Culler  of  Chestnut 
Grove  Jr.  High  for  "Hydropon- 
ics vs.  Compost  -  Is  water  the 
solution?" 

Region  5  Junior  Division: 

Shane  Jones  of  Woodlawn 
Middle  School  for  "Which  cup 
will  biodegrade  the  fastest." 

Region  5  Elementary 
Division: 

Meredith  Hedgecock  of 
Hillcrest  Elementary  for  "Corn- 
starch Peanuts  -  A  study  of  de- 
composition of  various  pack- 
aging materials. " 

Region  6  Senior  Division: 

Jennifer  Thornton  of  East 
Mecklenberg  High  for  "Control 
of  Dreissera  polymorpha:  A  5- 
year  study,  (zebra  mussels)." 

Region  6  Junior  Division: 

Molly  Burnett  of  Providence 
Day  School  for  "Beach  Blast" 
(beach  erosion). 

Region  6  Elementary 
Division: 


Kelaine  Zimmerman  of 
Overton  Elementary  of  "Extra! 
Extra!  Read  all  about  it."  (re- 
cycling). 

Region  7  Senior  Division: 
Michael  O'Neal  of  Surry 
Central  High  for  "A  compara- 
tive study  of  the  caloric  content 
in  young  vs.  old  growth  forests." 
Region  7  Junior  Division: 
Julie  Bingham  of  Table  Rock 
Middle  School  for  "What  are 
changes  in  the  purity  of  river 
water  as  it  flows  through  Burke 
County?' 

Region  7  Elementary 
Division: 

Shelley  Smith  of  Davenport 
Elementary  for  "Defining  the 
traits  of  an  old  growth  forest." 
Region  8  Senior  Division: 
Rachael  Couch  of  Andrews 
High  for  "The  effects  of  acid 
rain  on  the  maturing  white  pine." 
Region  8  Junior  Division: 
David  M.  Jones  of  Cool 
Springs  Middle  School  for  "Let's 
investigate  the  original  sound  of 
'rock  music'"  (water  quality). 

For  more  information  on  the 
Science  Fair  Awards,  contact 
the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission,  Division  of  Con- 
servation Education,  512  N. 
Salisbury  St.,  Raleigh,  N.C. 
27604-1188. 
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Dry  Spring  Will  Hurt  Reproduction 
Salt  Still  Plagues  Currituck  Sound  Largemouth  Populations 


Reader  Proposes 
Wetlands  Solution 


A decade  after  Currituck's 
bass  population  began  to 
decline,  high  salinity  levels  con- 
tinue to  plague  this  once -legen- 
dary fishery. 

Biologists  expect  another 
poor  breeding  season  for  large - 
mouth  bass  in  most  locations  in 
Currituck  Sound.  A  dry  spring 
and  prevailing  winds  that  blow 
salt  water  into  the  sound  are 
being  blamed,  although  the 
Wildlife  Commission  is  now 
also  investigating  the  role  that 
man -introduced  salinity  may 
be  playing. 

"The  average  salinity  of  the 
entire  sound  is  higher  than  what 
can  be  tolerated  by  bass  eggs," 
explained  Pete  Kornegay,  the 
Wildlife  Commission's  fishery 
biologist  for  District  1  in  north- 
eastern North  Carolina.  "The 
breeding  season  will  probably 
be  very  poor.  The  only  signifi- 
cant bass  spawning  will  be  in 
some  of  the  freshwater  tribu- 
tary creeks." 

In  the  1960s  and  70s,  Cur- 
rituck Sound  supported  one 
of  the  nation's  finest  brackish 
water  bass  fisheries,  with  catch- 
es of  50  to  100  bass  per  day 
common.  Severe  droughts  in 
1985  and  1986,  plus  other  dry 
springs,  raised  salinity  levels 
beyond  the  level  that  could  be 
tolerated  by  bass  eggs  and  fry. 
Populations  plummeted  and 
have  not  recovered,  despite 
several  wet  springs  that  pro- 
duced lower  salinity  levels  and 
better  breeding  conditions. 

"Only  in  some  of  the  fresh- 
water tributaries  have  bass  popu- 
lations held  up,"  Kornegay  said. 
"But  the  great  bass  fishing  we 
had  two  decades  ago  in  the 
Sound  is  nearly  nonexistent 
now.  Even  when  we've  had 
good  rainfall,  the  overall  trend 
over  the  last  decade  is  for  in- 
creasing salinity  in  the  sound." 

Salinity  levels  were  so  high 
this  spring  that  commercial 
fishermen  in  the  sound  report - 
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Largemouth  bass  populations  continue  to  be  troubled  by  the  increased 
salinity  of  Currituck  Sound.  Bass  eggs  and  fry  cannot  tolerate  the  salty 
waters,  and  reproduction  and  populations  have  suffered  over  the  last  decade. 


ed  catching  tripletail,  a  salt- 
water ocean  species.  To  suc- 
cessfully reproduce,  bass  need 
salinity  levels  below  about  three 
parts  per  thousand,  or  below 
about  10  percent  the  salinity 
of  seawater. 

"Dry  weather  and  wind  pat- 
terns have  no  doubt  played  a 
major  role  in  the  salinity  in- 
creases we've  seen  over  the  last 
10  years,"  Kornegay  added.  "But 


we  are  concerned  about  an  in- 
terconnected series  of  canals 
that  pipe  salty  water  from  the 
Chesapeake  into  Currituck, 
and  we  are  investigating  the 
effect  these  canals  may  be  hav- 
ing on  salinity  levels." 

Salinity  levels  in  Currituck 
Sound  have  fluctuated  dramat- 
ically over  the  centuries  with 
changing  weather  patterns  and 
the  opening  and  closing  of  inlets. 


Dear  Editors: 

I  read  with  great  interest 
the  articles  about  wetlands  in 
the  March  issue.  These  articles 
make  it  clear  that  the  core  issues 
threatening  wetlands  are  eco- 
nomic ones,  and  that  until  these 
are  resolved,  the  long  term  sur- 
vival of  wetlands  is  in  doubt. 

At  present,  property  owners 
of  wetlands  have  no  economic 
incentive  to  keep  them  in  their 
original  condition.  However, 
barring  recently  passed  laws 
governing  the  use  of  wetlands, 
they  have  a  great  deal  of  incen- 
tive to  "develop"  them.  The 
government  is  part  of  the  prob- 
lem, in  that  it  requires  prop- 
erty owners  to  pay  taxes  on  the 
value  of  the  land,  yet  at  the 
same  time  it  restricts  the  ways 
in  which  owners  can  take 
advantage  of  that  value. 

I  believe  that  new  and  inno- 
vative laws  which  recognize  the 
value  of  wetlands  to  society,  and 
provide  for  financial  reward  to 
property  owners  would  be  a 
giant  step  toward  guaranteeing 
that  wetlands  will  survive.  We 
know  a  great  deal  about  the 
"free"  services  that  wetlands 
provide  to  us  all.  It  is  now  time 
to  put  a  price  tag  on  these  serv- 
ices and  "pay"  the  bill  to  own- 
ers of  wetlands.  One  way  would 
be  to  stop  levying  property  taxes 
on  wetlands  and  to  instead  grant 
tax  breaks  to  property  owners 
who  let  their  wetlands  lie  undis- 
turbed. This  would  give  owners 
of  wetlands  an  economic  incen- 
tive to  preserve  them.  I  realize 
that  the  governments  currently 
collecting  taxes  on  wetland 
properties  would  not  relish  los- 
ing revenue;  however,  this  could 
be  a  popular  policy  for  elected 
politicians.  In  addition,  in  some 
cases  the  loss  of  revenue  might 
be  reconciled  by  computing  the 
cost  to  the  government  of  re- 
placing the  services  currently 
provided  free  by  the  wetland. 
— Albert  M.  Carter,  Greensboro 
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Benefit  Expansions 
Aquarium  Society  Seeks  Members 


Volunteers  Help 
Caswell  Game  Lands  Cleaned  Up 


North  Carolina  is  fortunate 
to  have  three  of  the  finest 
aquarium  centers  on  the  East 
Coast,  and  Wildlife  in  North 
Caroliria  readers  will  soon  find 
in  their  mailboxes  an  invita- 
tion to  join  the  N.C.  Aquari- 
um Society  and  share  in  the 
organization's  many  benefits 
and  discounts. 

These  benefits  include  free 
year-round  admission  to  the 
North  Carolina  aquariums,  the 
N.C.  Zoo  at  Asheboro  and  to 
over  100  other  zoos  and  aquari- 
ums around  the  country,  plus 
discounts  to  other  aquarium  - 
related  programs. 

The  three  aquariums  are  lo- 
cated on  Roanoke  Island  near 
Manteo,  at  Pine  Knoll  Shores 
near  Morehead  City,  and  at  Fort 
Fisher  near  Wilmington.  In 
1994,  almost  one  million  visitors 
attended  the  aquariums.  Each 
aquarium  features  galleries, 
touch  tanks,  interactive  exhibits, 
classrooms,  meeting  rooms, 
nature  trails  and  gift  shops.  Edu- 
cational activities  sponsored  by 
the  aquariums  include  live  ani- 
mal programs,  boat  and  nature 
tours,  lectures,  teacher  work- 
shops and  children's  programs. 

The  nonprofit  N.C.  Aquari- 
um Society  is  the  private  sup- 
port arm  for  the  aquariums,  and 
provides  help  through  member- 
ships, contributions  and  fund 
raising.  The  latest  membership 
drive  will  help  raise  funding  for 
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expansion  of  all  three  aquari- 
ums, currently  in  the  planning 
stage  with  separate  educational 
themes  being  developed  for 
each  facility. 

At  the  Roanoke  Island 
aquarium,  the  planned  theme 
will  be  "Rivers,  Sounds  and 
Sea"  and  will  feature  a  100,000 
gallon  tank  with  a  replica  of  the 
sunken  Civil  War  ironclad  USS 
Monitor.  The  Pine  Knoll  Shores 
aquarium's  theme  will  center 
on  the  "Mountains  to  the  Sea" 
and  will  feature  a  100,000  gal- 
lon tank  with  a  shipwreck.  The 
Fort  Fisher  aquarium's  theme 
will  be  "Waters  of  the  Cape  Fear 
Coast,"  also  with  a  100,000  gal- 
lon tank  and  educational  theme 
on  the  Cape  Fear  region's  fresh- 
water and  saltwater  ecosystems. 

In  addition  to  already  men- 
tioned benefits,  new  members 
in  the  Aquarium  Society  will 
also  receive  a  free  T-shirt  and 
chances  to  win  family  vacations, 
gift  certificates  and  Aquarium 
20th  anniversary  posters.  For 
more  information  on  the  Aquari- 
um Society,  call  1-800-832 -FISH. 


New  Federal  Boating  Regulation 

Effective  May  I,  J 995  Federal  Regulations 
\^V>    require  a  wearable  Personal  Flotation 
'  <f-  Device  (PFD  Type  1, 11,  III  or  V)  to  be 
on  board  for  each  occupant  on  all 
,  boats  regardless  of  length.  The  Type  IV 

thnrwable  is  no  longer  acceptable  in 
meeting  the  PFD  carrying  requirements 
on  boats  (either  motmized  or  non- 
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motorized)  less  than  16  feet  in  length. 


Several  truck  loads  of  discarded  home  furnishings,  automobile  tires,  bat- 
teries, cans  and  other  debris  were  hauled  away  front  the  Caswell  Game 
Lands  in  late  March  by  volunteers  and  staff  members  of  the  N.C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission.  The  third  annual  spring  cleari-up  was  planned  by 
staff  members  Tony  Wait  and  Steve  Harris.  Mike  Seamster,  the  Wildlife 
Commission's  wild  turkey  project  leader,  (pictured  above)  had  no  trouble 
finding  plenty  of  litter  for  his  bag. 


Lists  Activities  Available 
Wildlife  Refuge  Guide  Available 


Anyone  planning  visits  to 
Anerica's  national  wildlife 
refuges  may  want  to  obtain  a 
copy  of  "National  Wildlife 
Refuges — A  Visitor's  Guide." 

The  recently  updated  publi- 
cation features  a  map  on  one 
side  showing  the  380  refuges 
that  offer  educational  and  rec- 
reational activities.  The  other 
side  includes  a  state-by-state 
listing  of  those  refuges  with 
addresses  and  a  chart  listing 
amenities  and  seasonal  activi- 
ties at  each  refuge.  However, 


refuges  without  specific  visitor 
activities  are  not  listed.  The 
brochure  also  includes  general 
information  about  the  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  System  and  is 
illustrated  with  photographs  by 
noted  photographers. 

Copies  of  the  guide  may  be 
obtained  from  some  local  na- 
tional wildlife  refuges  or  by  call- 
ing or  writing  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service's  Publications  Unit, 
4040  N.  Fairfax  Dr.,  130  Webb 
Building,  Arlington,  Virginia, 
22203,  or  call  703-358-1711. 
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Send  Entries  by  Sept.  I 
Nominations  Sought  for  McCall  Small  Game  Award 


No  single  statewide  agency 
program  can  hope  to  ad- 
dress the  wide  array  of  problems 
facing  North  Carolina's  small 
game  populations.  Because  of 
this,  the  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  is  attempting  to 
gather  the  input  and  marshal  1 
the  resources  of  the  many  indi- 
viduals, organizations  and  gov- 
ernment agencies  to  help  focus 
attention  on  the  problems  facing 
small  game  species  today. 

These  cooperative  efforts 
have  produced  new  education- 
al publications,  initiated  inno- 
vative research  and  place  a 
new  emphasis  on  the  impor- 


tance of  land  management 
options  for  increasing  small  game 
populations. 

In  an  effort  to  recognize  out- 
standing accomplishments  in 
small  game  habitat  work  by  in- 
dividuals and  organizations,  the 
Wildlife  Commission  has  devel- 
oped an  annual  awards  program. 
The  awards  program  was  named 
after  Dr.  William  H.  McCall,  a 
lifetime  small  game  advocate, 
member  of  the  National  Field 
Trial  Hall  of  Fame  and  Director 
at  the  National  Bird  Dog  Muse- 
um in  Tennessee. 

If  you  would  like  to  nominate 
an  individual  or  organization  for 


recognition  by  the  William  H. 
McCall  Small  Game  Awards 
Program,  please  contact  the 
Small  Game  Awards  Program 
for  a  nomination  blank  and  for 
more  information.  Nominations 
will  be  accepted  from  July  1  to 
September  1 .  Statewide  winners 
will  be  recognized  at  the  Janu- 
ary Wildlife  Commission  meet- 
ing. For  a  nomination  form, 
write  the  Small  Game  Awards 
Program,  N.C.  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission,  Division 
of  Wildlife  Management,  512 
N.  Salisbury  St.,  Raleigh,  N.C. 
27604-1188. 


Set  for  June  5-11 
National  Fishing  Week  Celebrated 


LAWRENCES.  EARLEY 

National  Fishing  Week  will  be  celebrated  this  year  June  5  through  1 1 .  The  celebration  is  designed  to  encourage 
increased  participation  in  sport  fishing.  Check  your  heal  paper  or  community  calendar  for  any  events  or  activities 
held  near  you. 


Fisheries  Biologist 
Receives  Award 

Fisheries  biologist  Joe  Mickey 
of  State  Road  received  a 
Professional  Achievement  in 
Water  Quality  Award  from  the 
N.C.  Soil  and  Water  Service  for 
his  efforts  to  protect  the  streams 
of  Northwest  North  Carolina. 
Mickey,  a  22 -year  veteran  of 
the  Wildlife  Commission's  Divi- 
sion of  Inland  Fisheries  and  Boat- 
ing, has  been  active  in  working 
with  conservation  groups  to 
protect  the  trout  and  other  high 
quality  fisheries  habitat  in  the 
mountains  of  western  North 
Carolina. 

NCSU  Hosts 
Future  Wildlifers 

College  students  enrolled  in 
wildlife,  fisheries  and  natu- 
ral resource  management  gath- 
ered in  Raleigh  this  spring  at 
North  Carolina  State  University 
for  the  1995  Southeastern  Stu- 
dent Wildlife  Enclave. 

The  Enclave,  hosted  by 
NCSU's  Leopold  Wildlife  Club, 
attracted  over  160  students 
from  15  colleges  and  universities 
in  the  Southeast  from  March 
16-19.  The  four-day  event  fea- 
tured a  field  trip  to  Fort  Bragg, 
competitions,  Project  WILD 
workshops  and  a  job  forum  for 
the  future  wildlife  professionals. 
This  was  the  first  time  NCSU 
hosted  the  Enclave. 

Angler's  Numbers 
Grow;  Hunters  Stable 

The  number  of  hunters  in 
the  nation  remained  sta- 
ble during  the  1980s,  while  the 
total  number  of  anglers  rose  by 
17  percent,  according  to  data 
recently  published  by  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  The 
same  survey  indicates  that  the 
number  of  people  who  fed,  pho- 
tographed or  otherwise  observed 
wildlife  grew  by  63  percent. 
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STEVEN  A.  WILSO 


Wildlife  Endowment  Fund  Report 


March  1995 

Principal  Balance 
$20,850,848.53 

Interest  Earned 
$16,971,575.40 

Total  Receipts 
$37,822,423.93 

Interest  Used 
$7,410,551.48 

Fund  Balance 
$30,411,872.45 


Established  on  May  29,  1981,  this  Hind  is  derived  from  the  sale  of 
lifetime  hunting  and  fishing  licenses  and  lifetime  subscriptions  to 
Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  magazine  as  well  as  from  tax  deductible 
contributions.  While  the  interest  may  be  used  to  supplement  N.C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  programs,  the  principal  remains 
invested  to  generate  additional  interest  for  the  future. 


A  Deer  in  the  Bush  is  Better  ... 

by  Vic  Venters 

The  following  is  not  a  particularly  new  song  but  this 
time  of  year  it  bears  repeating  once  again — don't  adopt 
"orphaned"  wild  animals,  particularly  deer  fawns. 

Early  summer  is  the  time  of  year  when  wildlife  agencies 
are  flooded  with  calls  from  well-meaning  individuals  who've 
found  animals  "abandoned"  by  their  mothers  and  they  want 
to  know  what  to  do.  Almost  always  the  best  answer  is  to 
leave  them  alone. 

During  June,  fawns  discovered  by  people  are  only  rarely 
abandoned  or  orphaned.  On  the  contrary  the  doe  is  almost 
always  nearby,  aware  of  the  location  of  her  fawn.  While 
the  doe  will  feed  and  groom  her  offspring  for  brief  periods, 
she  will  spend  most  of  her  time  away  because  her  strong 
odor  and  size  could  potentially  attract  predators  to  the 
vulnerable  fawn. 

However,  fawns  have  little  or  no  odor  and  their  dappled 
coats  provide  excellent  camouflage.  The  fawn  will  remain 
bedded  down  and  will  occasionally  move  to  relocate.  After 
the  fawn  is  larger  and  better  able  to  run,  it  will  join  the  doe 
and  the  pair  will  travel  together.  This  temporary  seasonal 
separation  is  one  of  Nature's  survival  strategies  to  protect 
against  predation. 

It  is  also  common  for  other  wildlife  species  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  their  mothers  during  spring  and  early  summer. 
Young  birds  seen  hopping  on  branches  or  along  the  ground 
are  often  in  pre-flight  training,  for  example. 

It  is  illegal  to  hold  wildlife  in  captivity  without  a  spe- 
cial permit.  On  top  of  this  most  wildlife  species  make  very 
poor  pets  as  they  grow  into  adults,  if  they  survive  captivity 
at  all.  Semi-tame  deer,  especially  bucks,  can  become  unpre- 
dictable and  dangerous  during  breeding  season.  Captivity 
also  removes  wildlife's  natural  fear  of  humans.  This  makes 
them  poor  candidates  for  reintroduction  into  the  wild, 
should  erstwhile  "owners"  decide  that  their  wild  pet  is  too 
wild  to  keep. 

To  feel  compassion  for  animals  that  appear  abandoned 
is  not  unnatural.  But  to  remove  them  from  their  natural 
habitat  is.  Leave  baby  wild  animals  alone,  and  most  often 
they  will  be  better  for  it. 
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The  1995  North  Carolina 
Duck  Stamp  Print  is  Here! 

"Atlantic  Brant  Over  Silver  Lake" 

painting  by  Jim  Killen 

Atlantic  Brant,  the  tranquil  waters  of  Silver  Lake  and  the  historic  Ocracoke 
Lighthouse  bring  to  close  the  very  popular  seven  print  lighthouse  subseries  of 
North  Carolina  duck  stamp  prints.  This  early  morning  scene  of  the  State's  oldest 
operating  lighthouse  has  been  beautifully  captured  by  Jim  Killen,  one  of  America's 
foremost  wildlife  and  dog  artists.  To  order  your  print  and  stamp,  contact  your  art 
dealer  or  picture  framer.  Stamps  can  also  be  purchased  from  wildlife  license  agents. 
Revenue  from  the  sale  of  these  stamps  and  prints  will  be  used  for  waterfowl 
conservation  and  management,  including  wetland  habitat  acquisition. 


Morning  Pleasures 

The  canoes  lie  ready  at 
the  edge  of  a  western 
North  Carolina  lake,  but 
there's  a  bit  of  rain  and 
the  day  is  not  quite  so 
inviting  as  that  cheery 
campfire  and  the  pot  of 
coffee.  Maybe  we'll  get 
started  a  little  later  today. 


Second-class  postage  paid  at 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina 
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NATURAL  HERITAGE 


A  Gnawing  Problem 


by  Jim  Dean 


The  first  time  I  saw  a  beaver  in  the  new  pond  on  our  farm,  I 
was  surprised  and  delighted.  The  beaver  was  a  big,  hand- 
some devil  with  dark  fur  and  beady  eyes  and,  as  I  watched,  it 
swam  across  in  front  of  the  boat.  Later  in  the  evening,  as  I  fished 
around  the  pond,  I  saw  this  beaver,  or  another,  gnawing  on  a 
toppled  sweet  gum. 

We  had  built  the  pond  primarily  for  crop  irrigation,  but  it  will 
come  as  no  surprise  that  I  had  other  notions. 
Since  the  pond  was  in  a  wooded  area,  we 
left  some  flooded  standing  timber  in  the 
head  of  it  and  built  wood  duck  boxes. 
Within  three  years,  beds  of  transplanted 
lily  pads  were  growing  here  and  there  on 
the  black  water,  and  the  young  cypress  I'd 
planted  were  already  six  feet  and  growing. 
The  place  looked  less  like  a  Piedmont  pond 
than  an  eastern  blackwater  river,  and 
ducks,  herons,  woodpeckers,  raccoons  and 
bass  seemed  to  love  it  as  much  as  I  did. 
Beavers?  Sure  thing,  I  thought,  make 
yourself  at  home.  That  was  then. 

This  spring,  I  called  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  Animal  Damage 
Control  unit  and  filled  out  the  permits  to 
have  the  beavers  trapped,  the  dammed  up 
spillway  cleared  and  the  huge  lodge  they'd 
built  dynamited.  It  is  only  the  beginning  of 
a  long  struggle  since,  without  doubt,  beavers  will  return. 

What  happened  to  sour  the  relationship?  It's  nothing  per- 
sonal, but  I  soon  learned  what  many  landowners,  farmers  and 
municipalities  had  earlier  discovered  about  the  mixed  blessings 
of  beavers.  As  their  numbers  grew,  they  began  threatening 
ponds  and  destroying  valuable  timber  on  our  farm  and  those  of 
our  neighbors.  At  our  new  pond,  they  were  rapidly  stripping  the 
banks  of  prime  timber,  and  they  dammed  up  the  flow  of  water 
over  the  spillway  and  raised  the  water  level  enough  to  threaten 
an  $8,000  investment — a  clogged  spillway  in  a  neighbor's  pond 
had  already  burst  his  dam,  and  acres  of  his  bottomland  hard- 
woods were  flooded  and  dying.  As  an  added  nuisance,  constant 
beaver  passage  kept  the  water  in  our  pond  stirred  and  muddied 
and  an  evening's  tranquil  fishing  was  invariably  interrupted  by  a 
barrage  of  warning  slaps. 

In  a  way,  my  good  news /bad  news  relationship  with  beavers 
closely  mirrors  the  story  of  beavers  in  North  Carolina  and  else- 
where. The  beaver  was  once  a  valuable  furbearer,  and  was 
trapped  to  near  extinction  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  The 
last  report  of  a  native  beaver  in  North  Carolina  was  recorded  in 
1897.  Because  of  public  encouragement  and  the  value  of  pelts, 
29  beavers  were  stocked  in  the  Sandhills  in  1939,  and  54  more 
were  stocked  in  nine  counties  from  1951  to  1956.  Contrary  to 


popular  belief,  however,  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commis- 
sion has  not  stocked  any  beavers  or  done  any  restoration  work  in 
40  years.  Indeed,  beavers  haven't  needed  any  help,  and  their 
resurgence  in  the  mid-1980s  here  and  elsewhere  is  primarily  the 
result  of  collapsed  fur  prices  and  the  general  decline  in  trapping. 

From  a  pure  wildlife  standpoint,  the  beaver  has  been  a 
plus,  creating  wetlands  that  favor  countless  game  and  nongame 
species,  even  some  species  that  are 
endangered.  It  is  no  coincidence  that 
booming  wood  duck  populations  across  the 
Southeast  correspond  to  the  creation  of 
favorable  habitat  in  beaver  ponds.  For  eco- 
nomic interests,  however,  the  beaver  has 
sometimes  been  a  disaster,  causing  prob- 
lems for  both  rural  and  urban  landowners. 
Chapel  Hill  and  Durham,  for  example, 
have  tangled  with  both  beavers  and  the 
conflicting  desires  of  citizens  who  want  to 
control  beavers  and  protect  them  at  the 
same  time.  Yet  it  is  unrealistic  to  expect  a 
rapidly  expanding  human  population  to 
share  the  same  habitat  as  wildlife  without 
harm  or  inconvenience  to  either  humans 
or  the  creatures. 

As  an  added  complication,  animal  rights 
groups  have  become  involved,  but  their 
solutions — designed  to  avoid  killing  bea- 
vers at  all  costs — could  make  matters  worse.  Livetrapping  the 
beavers  and  moving  them,  as  these  groups  propose,  would 
simply  export  the  problem,  and  other  beavers  could  quickly 
reinhabit  the  area  anyway.  Likewise,  sterilization  would  still 
leave  beavers  that  could  chew,  burrow  and  build  dams,  and 
it  would  not  be  fiscally  and  logistically  feasible  to  hire  a  force 
large  enough  to  trap  and  sterilize  countless  thousands  of  prob- 
lem beavers  across  the  state — and  you  thought  the  Gulf  War 
was  expensive! 

There  are  some  measures  that  can  help  alleviate  some  dam- 
age (see  Wildlife  Through  the  Year,  page  32).  For  example,  there 
are  some  moderately  effective  methods  of  keeping  spillways 
open,  and  individual  trees  can  be  protected  with  wire  mesh,  but 
there's  not  much  to  be  done  about  burrowing  in  dams  or  dam- 
age to  large  areas  of  bottomland  hardwoods.  Even  limited  con- 
trol measures  depend  upon  legal  trapping  to  keep  populations 
down.  Depredation  permits  are  usually  not  required  if  animals 
are  causing  damage,  and  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commis- 
sion maintains  a  list  of  designated  private  agents  who  can 
remove  beavers  for  a  fee. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  no  sentimental  solutions  that  avoid 
the  obvious — in  some  places  there  are  either  too  many  of  us,  or 
too  many  beavers. 
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NATURE'S  WAYS 


Adaptations  are  a  delicate  balance  between  risk  and  reward.  The  wea- 
sel's short  legs  and  body  shape  have  enabled  it  to  exploit  populations  of 
rodents  in  their  dark  and  confined  underground  burrows.  But  a  weasel's 
short  legs  nuike  it  more  vulnerable  to  raptors  and  oblige  the  weasel  to 
expend  more  eriergy  in  the  hunt.  A  kmg  arid  slim  body  plan  also  makes 
the  animal  susceptible  to  heat  loss  in  winter. 


A  rodent  is  generally  secure  once  it  reaches  its  warren 
of  small  burrows  beneath  the  ground  surface,  but  not 
with  a  weasel  about.  Scarcely  bigger  than  the  rodent 
itself,  a  weasel  is  alone  among  the  predators  in  being 
able  to  follow  a  mouse  into  these  tight  tunnels  and 
stalk  it  in  its  own  home. 


NATURE'S  WAYS 


Weasels  kill  their  prey  by  biting  them 
at  the  base  of  the  skull  or  throat.  Wea- 
sels must  eat  so  often  that  they  some- 
times kill  more  prey  than  they  can  con- 
sume at  one  time.  They  tend  to  cache 
the  rest. 


Perils  of  Small  Predators 

written  by  Lawrence  S.  Barley  I  illustrated  by  David  Williams 

We  think  of  predators  as  gifted  with  physical  and  behavioral  adapta- 
tions that  fit  them  to  their  environments  and  to  the  requirements 
of  the  hunt  (no  more  or  less  than  prey,  one  might  add).  Binocular  vision, 
speed,  stealth,  sharp  teeth,  claws  and  talons  for  holding  and  killing — repli- 
cated in  various  ways  in  various  species,  all  of  these  make  predators  the 
killers  that  nature  intended  them  to  be. 

It  shouldn't  come  as  a  surprise,  however,  to  learn  that  all  adaptations 
come  with  a  price  tag,  and  that  the  cost  of  some  may  be  high. 

The  weasel  illustrates  this  principle  well.  There  are  many  weasel  species 
world-wide,  three  of  them  occurring  in  North  America  and  two  in  North 
Carolina — the  least  weasel  and  the  long-tailed  weasel.  Weasels  are  evolu- 
tionary youngsters,  as  mammals  go,  having  been  around  for  "only"  the 
past  few  million  years.  They  arose  with  the  spread  of  grassy  savannas  and 
succeeded  precisely  because  they  evolved  the  appropriate  shape  and  size 
to  hunt  the  rodent  populations  abounding  in  these  habitats. 

"Everything  about  a  weasel  is  attuned  to  the  profession  of  hunting  for 
small  prey  in  dark,  confined  spaces,"  writes  biologist  Carolyn  King.  It  is 
surprisingly  small — the  least  weasel  weighs  little  more  than  an  ounce  or 
two  and  is  generally  less  than  9  inches  in  length.  Its  short  feet  and  curi- 
ously elongated  and  narrow  shape  perfectly  adapt  it  to  following  rodents 
into  their  tunnel  mazes  and  cornering  them  there.  Other  predators  can't 
do  this  because  their  body  plans  just  won't  allow  it. 

Add  to  these  advantages  the  weasel's  bold  and  ferocious  temperament 
and  the  physical  strength  that  belies  its  small  size,  and  you've  got  a  killing 
specialist,  a  "hairtrigger  mousetrap  with  teeth,"  as  King  has  described  it. 

Its  small  size  and  svelte  shape,  then,  are  real  advantages  for  the  weasel, 
but  they  carry  some  handicaps  as  well.  Though  least  weasels  will  eat  birds 
and  even  insects,  and  the  larger  long-tailed  weasels  will  prey  on  rabbits  and 
squirrels,  the  weasel  body  shape  has  evolved  to  exploit  a  single  food  source, 
small  rodents  such  as  mice  and  voles.  In  so  doing,  it  has  tied  itself  to  a  notori- 
ously unreliable  diet.  Rodent  populations  boom  and  bust  with  regularity. 
What  this  means  for  the  weasel  population  is  obvious — in  times  when  there 
are  lots  of  mice  and  voles,  weasels  eat  well  and  reproduce  abundantly;  at 
other  times,  they  starve,  many  die,  and  the  young  don't  survive. 

But  that's  not  the  only  cost  of  being  a  narrow  specialist.  For  one  thing, 
its  small  size  and  tiny  legs  mean  that  when  a  weasel  is  exposed  on  land,  it 
is  quite  vulnerable  to  the  attack  of  a  bigger  predator,  especially  a  raptor. 
An  owl  or  hawk  can  easily  pick  one  up  and  fly,  although  it  had  better  be 
prepared  for  a  fight. 

Its  short  legs,  so  useful  in  burrows,  also  mean  that  the  weasel  has  to 
take  more  steps  to  run  with  and  after  its  prey,  exerting  more  energy 
demands  on  its  body.  To  fuel  this  expensive  energy  demand,  it  must  eat 
more — as  much  as  five  to  10  times  a  day. 

And  its  long  and  lean  body  shape  means  that  it  is  more  vulnerable  to 
cold  than  other  mammals.  The  longer  an  animal's  body,  the  more  surface 
area  it  has  from  which  to  radiate  heat.  Extra  fat  or  fur  might  hinder  its 
ability  to  utilize  the  narrow  burrows  and  tunnels  of  their  chief  prey,  and  it 
can't  hibernate  because  it  needs  to  eat  so  often.  A  weasel's  pulse  runs  at 
about  400  to  500  beats  per  minute! 

Thus,  a  body  plan — just  like  any  other  adaptation — is  a  balancing  act 
between  risk  and  reward.  In  the  case  of  the  weasel,  being  small  nudges  it 
close  to  the  edge,  but  its  survival  proves  that  it's  worth  the  danger. 


Keeper  of  the 

NEUSE 


If  the  Neuse  River  is  ever 
healthy  again,  it  may  be 
due  in  large  measure  to 
river  keeper  Rick  Dove  and 
a  growing  group  of  volun- 
teers who  keep  watch  over 
this  crippled  resource. 

written  by 
Sarah  Friday  Peters  ©1995 
photographed  by  Ken  Taylor 


er  beauty  captured  his  heart  first. 
She  lured  him  with  her  gentle 
.  curves  and  tendrils  of  creeks 
beckoning  like  fingers  to  her  inland  shores. 
While  he  fished  and  swam,  dolphins 
danced  in  her  waters  and  ospreys  soared 
above  them.  It's  been  20  years,  and  Rick 
Dove  still  carries  on  his  love  affair  with  the 
Neuse  River. 

"I'm  in  love  with  this  river,"  says  Dove, 
steering  the  25 -foot  Marianna  toward  Pam- 
lico Sound.  "There's  not  a  time  I'm  out 
that  I'm  not  enjoying  the  water."  But  as 
the  Neuse  River  Keeper  since  1993,  Dove 
knows  as  well  as  anyone  that  his  love,  as 
the  song  says,  is  crying  to  the  sky.  "The 
river  really  is  hurting  more  and  more,"  he 
says.  "She's  not  at  the  point  where  we  can't 
save  her.  If  we  do  the  things  we're  talking  about,  we'll  be  okay.  If  we  fail,  she's  going  to  die." 

Dove  is  the  sole  paid  guardian  of  North  Carolina's  longest  river,  and  he  isn't  wasting 
any  time.  In  the  two  years  he's  worn  his  navy  River  Keeper's  cap,  he's  organized  a  group 
of  citizens  to  help  keep  watch,  faced  some  of  the  river's  biggest  foes  and  begun  countless 
other  efforts  to  keep  the  Neuse  River  alive. 

"He  really  is  an  amazing  person,"  says 
Grace  Evans  of  Oriental,  a  longtime  advocate 
of  the  river  and  a  member  of  the  foundation 
that  hired  Dove. 

"He's  credible,"  she  adds.  "Learns  quickly. 
A  lot  of  energy.  He  can  inspire  us  to  action." 
Plus,  he  is  committed  and  has  the  ability  to 
understand  the  problems  and  the  players. 

"Rick  is  exceptionally  gifted,"  agrees 
Barry  Adams,  an  environmental  chemist  in 
the  Washington,  N.C.,  regional  office  of  the 
N.C.  Division  of  Environmental  Management. 
"He  is  the  right  person,  at  the  right  time,  in 
the  right  place." 


The  Neuse  River  broadens  near 
its  mouth,  winding  past  New  Bern 
and  the  Hatteras  Yacht  Company  in 
Craven  County.  Human  habitation 
has  doubled  in  this  part  of  the  state 
during  the  past  40  years,  and  the 
impacts  can  be  seen  in  the  health 
of  the  river  and  its  fish  populations. 
Because  of  the  decline,  the  Neuse 
River  Foundation  hired  Rick  Dove 
in  1993  as  River  Keeper  to  patrol 
the  river  and  help  organize  volun- 
teers to  assist. 


Many  types  of  municipal,  industrial 
and  agricultural  runoff  reach  the  Neuse 
River,  and  some  of  these  pollutants  are 
affecting  water  quality.  The  growth  of 
hog  farming  in  the  watershed  has  the 
potential  to  further  degrade  the  river. 
This  hog  farm  and  its  holding  ponds  lie 
near  the  river,  and  such  sites  are  now 
being  monitored  from  the  water  and  air. 


What  may  seem  like  coincidence  now 
actually  began  decades  ago,  hundreds  of 
miles  north.  Dove,  now  55,  is  a  native  of 
Baltimore  County,  Md.,  and  grew  up  fishing 
and  boating  on  Bear  Creek  and  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay.  He  had  an  idea  then  that  he'd 
like  to  work  on  the  water  one  day  like  the 
fishermen  he  watched  pulling  in  crab  pots 
and  nets  wriggling  with  fish.  He  left  the  bay, 
becoming  a  U.S.  Marine  Corps  officer,  and 
in  1975  moved  to  North  Carolina  and  settled 
in  Cherry  Point  with  his  wife,  Joanne.  He 
completed  two  tours  in  Vietnam  but  never 
left  the  Neuse  River  far  behind. 

Around  1984,  Dove,  a  colonel  and  judge 
at  Camp  Lejeune,  began  commercial  fish- 
ing parttime  on  the  river.  He  liked  the  work 
so  much  that  three  years  later  he  retired  at 
age  49  and  took  to  the  water  fulltime  with 
his  son,  Todd. 

"At  one  time  I  had  800  crab  pots  and 
2,000  yards  of  gill  net,"  says  Dove,  who  still 
has  his  clean-cut  military  looks  and  a  voice 
like  Peter  Jennings.  "We  caught  trout,  blues, 
spot  and  croaker.  It's  like  going  treasure  hunt- 
ing every  day.  We  had  a  real  nice  operation.  We 
were  having  a  good  time."  Then  trouble  hit. 

"I  realized  that  what  was  happening  on 
the  Neuse  was  exactly  what  had  happened 
on  the  Chesapeake,"  Dove  recalls.  He  saw 
declines  in  fisheries,  increased  nitrogen  and 
phosphorus  loading,  more  dumping  and  run- 
off, too.  Around  1990,  catches  from  the 
Neuse  began  to  include  crabs  and  fish  with 
ugly  sores.  For  awhile  he  sold  them,  but  he 
and  his  wife,  son  and  daughter,  Holly,  quit 
eating  them  at  home.  Finally  he  asked  him- 
self, "How  can  you  take  this  to  the  market 
when  you  won't  eat  it  yourself?" 

From  then  until  early  1993,  Dove  prac- 
ticed military  criminal  law  in  Havelock 
and  Jacksonville  before  seeing  the  ad  that 
brought  him  back  to  the  river.  River  Keeper 
needed,  it  said.  Guardian  of  the  Neuse. 

The  position,  funded  by  the  Z.  Smith 
Reynolds  Foundation,  would  be  part  of 
the  National  Alliance  of  River  Keepers,  he 
learned,  a  licensed  band  of  full-time  watch- 
dogs protecting  some  of  the  nation's  largest, 
and  most  vital,  rivers.  The  Hudson  River 
hired  the  first;  the  Neuse  would  be  the  11th, 
and  the  only  one  in  North  Carolina. 

Dove  was  one  of  83  applicants,  but  he 
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River  Keeper  Rick  Dove  and  volun- 
teers from  the  Neuse  River  Foundation 
patrol  the  Neuse  looking  for  anything 
that  might  adversely  affect  water  quality 
(above).  Dove's  well-marked  boat  has 
become  one  of  the  most  recognizable  on 
the  river.  Collecting  water  samples  for 
testing  is  one  of  Dove's  duties  (below). 

had  the  background,  the  drive,  ideas  and 
desire.  "There  just  wasn't  any  question  that 
he  would  be  effective  and  exceed  our  wild- 
est dreams,"  said  Evans  of  the  Neuse  River 
Foundation,  a  nonprofit  conservation  group 
based  in  New  Bern. 

From  the  beginning  Dove  viewed  his 
goal  as  promoting  a  cleaner,  healthier  Neuse 
River,  but  when  he  put  on  his  tan  shirt  with 
"River  Keeper"  embroidered  in  red  and 
painted  the  words  on  his  boat,  he  took  on 
a  river  of  problems  so  big  they  cast  a  shadow 
from  the  Piedmont  to  the  coast. 

"I  believe  it's  gotten  worse  in  the  last  two 
years,"  Dove  says,  maneuvering  the  Mari- 
anna  past  Duck  Creek.  "Right  now,  in  here, 
it  won't  be  too  orange,  but  as  we  get  near 
Minnesott,  it  will  be  orange  from  that  algae. 
Last  winter  that  water  behind  the  boat  was 
as  orange  as  orange  juice." 

One  problem  is  geography.  Two  million 


years  old  and  about  195  miles  long  from 
its  headwaters  near  Durham  to  New  Bern, 
the  Neuse  snakes  through  eastern  North 
Carolina  with  an  easy  flow.  But  near  New 
Bern  the  river  broadens,  its  current  slows, 
and  sediment  and  pollutants  fall  like  heavy 
dirt  into  a  gigantic  sink.  Plus,  there  is  little 
exchange  between  the  river  and  the  ocean 
because  the  Outer  Banks  block  it.  "The 
basin  never  drains  unless  we  get  a  big  storm," 
says  Dove.  "So  the  pollution  we  get  just  set- 
tles, like  in  somebody's  backyard  when  they 
have  a  septic  system." 

As  the  pollution,  mostly  excess  nitro- 
gen and  phosphorus,  settles,  it  creates  a 
fertile  brew  for  algae  to  thrive.  Research- 
ers are  finding  that  it  may  also  contribute 
to  the  occurrence  of  a  toxic  one-celled 
animal  that  caused  a  massive  fish  kill  in 
the  Neuse  from  Flanner's  Beach  to  Min- 
nesott in  1991.  In  the  summer,  Dove  says, 
blue-green  algae  mixed  with  bottom  grasses 
blanket  parts  of  the  60  miles  of  river  that 
he  patrols  so  thickly  that  boats  can't  leave 
the  dock.  Swimmers  can't  swim.  And  the 
rancid  smell  keeps  homeowners  off  the  riv- 
erfront. The  causes  of  the  Neuse  River's 
problems  remain  murky. 

"It's  hard  to  see  because  it's  such  a 
gradual  process  and  everybody  blames 
everybody  else,"  says  Phil  Bowie,  a  member 


John  Hopkins  (left)  and  Howard 
Rawh  (rear)  accompany  River  Keeper 
Rick  Dove  on  one  of  his  inspection 
tours.  Dove  spends  about  20  hours  a 
week  in  his  boat  on  the  Neuse  River, 
but  some  of  the  1,100  volunteer  mem- 
bers of  the  Neuse  River  Foundation  are 
also  serving  as  watchdogs. 


of  the  reconnaissance  air  team  Dove  orga- 
nized this  spring.  Boaters  dump  waste. 
Hunters  toss  in  deer  carcasses.  Homeowners 
sweep  yard  waste  into  storm  drains.  Farms, 
city  streets,  logging  camps  and  develop- 
ments, upstream  and  down,  send  runoff 
into  creeks.  And  dischargers  release  waste- 
water— some  clean,  some  not — into  the 


The  Neuse  River 

as  it  flows  from  the  Piedmont  to  the  sea. 


Neuse.  A  recent  NRF  article  cites  more 
than  400  permitted  point  sources  along 
the  watershed  that  discharge  over  200 
million  gallons  of  wastewater  into  the 
Neuse  River  every  day.  Of  that,  130  mil- 
lion is  treated  sewage  or  treated  industrial 
wastes,  Dove  says.  The  rest  is  groundwater 
discharge  from  mining. 

Realizing  he  could  not  battle  the  giant 
that  casts  a  shadow  from  the  Piedmont  to 
the  coast  on  his  own,  Dove  began  recruit- 
ing extra  troops  as  soon  as  he  became  the 
River  Keeper.  In  April  1993,  the  Neuse 
River  Foundation  listed  186  members; 
today  it  boasts  more  than  1,100. 

"I  think  hiring  Rick  as  the  River  Keeper 
has  been  the  single  most  important  factor  in 
our  growth  as  the  Neuse  River  Foundation," 
says  president  Mary  Ann  Harrison.  "He's 
raised  the  interest  of  the  public  so  much  con- 
cerning the  health  of  the  river." 

Dove  or  NRF  members  appear  on  televi- 
sion or  in  newspapers  at  least  twice  a  week 
now.  He  travels  to  schools  and  community 
groups,  speaking  to  about  4,000  people  a 
year.  Plus,  the  foundation  supports  a  24- 
hour  hotline,  an  annual  festival  and  a  num- 
ber of  hardworking  committees,  such  as  its 
research  arm.  In  the  process  of  growing,  it 
has  beefed  up  its  political  muscle  in  the  state, 
as  well. 

"Without  a  doubt,  Dove  shines  as  a 
team  builder  with  that  organization,  rally- 
ing support,"  says  Adams  of  DEM.  "His 
strength  is  that  he  is  a  leader.  He  is  out 
there  and  he  is  educating.  He  is  providing 
information  to  them.  He  is  coaching  them. 
He  is  inspiring  them." 

In  1993  Dove  coordinated  the  Creek 
Keepers  program,  involving  some  80  NRF 
volunteers  who  now  patrol  the  ins  and  outs 


of  the  river  from  Streets  Ferry  to  Pamlico 
Sound.  "We're  the  eyes,  ears  and  nose  of  the 
creeks,"  says  Creek  Master  John  Hopkins. 
"If  Rick  had  to  go  look  at  all  the  creeks,  he 
could  not  cover  them  in  three  days." 

Once  a  week,  "creekers,"  as  Dove  calls 
them,  take  vital  statistics  of  the  water  to  help 
gauge  the  river's  health.  They  look  for  spills, 
a  sunken  boat  or  anything  strange  to  report. 
They  field  calls,  comments  or  complaints 
from  neighbors.  And  they  assist  scientists  at 
universities  such  as  Duke,  University  of  North 
Carolina  and  North  Carolina  State  in  water 
quality  research.  Now,  "There's  such  a  deter- 
rent out  there,"  Hopkins  says,  "and  that  has 
made  a  difference." 

Dove  patrols  the  Neuse  on  his  own  by 
water  about  20  hours  a  week.  When  he  sees 
an  oil  spill  or  debris  floating  from  a  construc- 
tion site,  he  typically  calls  the  violator  on  the 
spot,  asks  where  he  can  dock  and  for  some- 
one to  meet  him.  A  change  in  tides  might 
wash  the  opportunity  away.  Dove  surveys  the 
Neuse  by  land  and  air,  as  well.  This  spring, 
he  organized  the  Neuse  River  Air  Force,  a 
team  of  about  15  volunteer  pilots,  to  spot 
pollution  violations  such  as  hog  producers 
spraying  waste  near  ditches  that  flow  into 
the  Neuse.  Basically,  he  does  it  all  for  free. 
Little,  if  any,  of  the  $30,000  grant  for  the 
Keeper  program  ends  up  in  Dove's  pockets. 

"He's  doing  a  heck  of  a  job,"  says  pilot 
Bowie.  "It's  good  to  have  somebody  like  him 
whose  responsibility  it  is  to  care.  And  he 
really  does  care,  when  so  many  people  don't." 

Not  everyone  is  as  enthusiastic  about 
Dove's  work  along  the  Neuse.  "Everyone 
wants  a  clean  river,  but  when  you  have  to 
start  paying  a  price — when  it  comes  to  rest 


This  past  spring,  Dove  organized  the 
Neuse  River  Air  Force,  a  team  of  15 
volunteer  pilots  who  keep  watch  over 
the  river  from  above.  The  use  of  air- 
planes makes  it  easier  to  keep  tabs  on 
the  threat  of  possible  pollution  entering 
the  river  from  booming  residential  and 
recreational  developments  (below)  or 
from  farms.  Large  industries  (right) 
are  also  routinely  surveyed  to  make 
sure  that  operations  are  in  compliance 
with  regulations. 


on  your  front  door — everything  changes," 
Dove  says.  "I  have  lost  some  of  my  friends.  I 
have  made  some  new  friends. "  As  the  voice 
of  the  Neuse,  Dove  sometimes  crosses  paths 
with  industry  officials,  state  and  local  govern- 
ment leaders,  boaters,  and  even  neighbors. 

"We  realize  that  in  order  to  fix  the 
river,  we're  going  to  have  to  be  an  advo- 
cate," Dove  says.  "As  an  advocate,  we 
have  to  be  willing  to  go  the  full  distance 
to  make  something  happen."  That  means 
shooting  photographs  from  the  air  of  a  hog 
farm  spilling  waste.  It  means  confronting  a 
riverside  fertilizer  company  blowing  loose 
fertilizer  into  the  water.  Or  speaking  out 
against  the  state,  the  trustee  of  the  Neuse, 
when  he  thinks  it's  not  doing  its  job  to 
protect  the  water.  Dove's  approach  angers 
some  but  gets  the  attention  of  others,  mov- 
ing them  toward  change,  associates  say. 

"I  do  not  see  him  as  an  alarmist," 
Adams  says.  "He's  very  evenhanded  in 
his  approaches." 

He's  an  "officer  and  a  gentleman,"  Evans 
says.  "He  tries  to  talk  with  them,  to  educate 


first,  to  explain  his  position — why  he  wants 
them  to  change.  He  doesn't  attack." 

In  January,  for  instance,  the  River  Keeper 
and  the  NRF  called  for  a  public  hearing  in 
Cary  in  an  effort  to  keep  the  town  treat- 
ment plant  from  increasing  its  wastewater 
volume  from  4.5  million  gallons  a  day  to  12 
million  gallons  a  day.  A  thousand  people 
signed  a  petition.  A  bus  load  rode  to  Cary. 
Another  hearing  was  called  in  New  Bern 
when  a  local  discharger  requested  to  release 
75,000  additional  gallons  a  day  into  the 
Neuse.  Again,  the  NRF  rallied  more  than 
600  people  to  the  hearing.  In  both  cases, 
the  state  granted  the  increases,  but  Dove 
still  counts  them  as  successes.  Upon  the 
Keeper's  and  the  foundation's  request,  the 


Cary  treatment  plant  agreed  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  nitrogen,  one  of  the  most  harm- 
ful elements,  in  its  outflow.  And  the  New 
Bern  discharger  must  seek  alternative  ways 
to  handle  its  wastewater,  as  its  new  pipe  for 
the  additional  flow  is  only  temporary. 

"We're  in  a  position  now  where  we  can 
start  making  a  difference  in  the  water,"  Dove 
states.  He's  modest  about  his  own  efforts, 
saying  the  real  test  will  be  if  his  love  becomes 
healthy  again  one  day.  "It  will  really  come 
down  to  whether  or  not  the  water  is  better," 
he  says.  "It's  a  hard  job.  It  will  take  a  long 
time.  It  took  it  a  long  time  to  get  this  way." 

As  he  steers  the  Marianna  back  to  New 
Bern  at  the  end  of  the  day,  the  River  Keeper 
knows  it's  a  worthy  goal.  0 
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Get'Em  While  It's  Hot 


If  you  think  crappies  are  best  caught  during  the  cooler 
months,  maybe  it's  because  you  haven't  learned  how  to 
catch  'em  during  the  torrid  dog  days  of  summer. 

written  and  photographed  by  Gerald  A.  Almy  ©1995 


The  July  sun  baked  down  hot  and 
steamy  as  we  slipped  the  little 
Super  Sneak  boats  into  the  huge 
lake,  grabbed  our  fly  rods  rigged  with  8- 
pound  monofilament  and  forged  out 
under  the  power  of  foot -controlled  elec- 
tric motors.  We  had  spent  the  first  hour 
after  dawn  searching  for  big  bass  in  the 
timber-infested  headwaters  of  the  lake — 
catching  one  8  pounder — but  now  we  had 
moved  to  the  deep  lower  section  to  seek 
crappies  in  the  shade  of  the  concrete  bridge 
pilings  spanning  the  lake. 

With  Bob  Tindal  in  the  lead,  I  followed 
and  watched  as  he  probed  the  gray  structure. 
Tindall  is  the  inventor  of  the  Super  Sneak 
fishing  boat,  which  he  uses  to  catch  all  kinds 
of  game  fish,  but  his  first  love  is  the  crappie, 
and  I  wanted  to  learn  all  I  could  from  him 
about  catching  these  fish. 

"I  use  a  pair  of  jigs  and  drop  them  straight 
down  close  to  the  piling,"  he  said.  "Try  dif- 
ferent levels  until  you  find  them,  and  don't 
worry  about  jiggling  the  rod  up  and  down  to 
attract  the  fish.  They'll  see  the  jig,  and  the 
less  movement  you  give  it,  the  better.  Usually 
they'll  be  on  the  shady  side,  but  not  always." 

With  that  Tindall  tightened  up  impercep- 
tibly on  his  long  graphite  fly  rod  and  slowly 
pumped  in  a  buck  crappie  of  1  pound.  He 
quickly  slipped  the  fish  into  the  live-box, 
dropped  the  jig  down  again  and  proceeded 
to  pull  out  a  1  '/2-pound  female.  A  few  pil- 
ings farther  on,  he  connected  on  a  double — 
two  pound-sized  crappie  thrashed  wildly  as 
he  worked  them  up  and  gingerly  hoisted 
them  into  the  small  fiberglass  boat.  I  missed 
two  fish,  then  finally  landed  one.  Before  the 
morning  was  out,  the  two  of  us  had  taken  a 
stringer  of  crappie  that  you  had  to  strain  to 
lift,  and  the  top  fish  approached  2  pounds. 
More  impressive,  we  had  caught  them  on  a 
hot  summer  day,  when  many  people  con- 
sider crappie  hard — if  not  impossible — to 
find  and  catch. 

That  fishing  trip  occurred  on  San  tee - 
Cooper  almost  two  decades  ago,  but  since 
then  I  have  employed  Tindal' s  techniques  on 
a  number  of  North  Carolina  lakes  and  found 
they  work  equally  well.  I've  also  discovered 
several  other  tactics  that  produce  crappies 
after  they  finish  spawning  and  flee  to  deep 
water.  Once  you  learn  the  techniques  effec- 
tive on  summer  crappies,  you'll  find  this 
fishing  can  sometimes  be  even  more  con- 
sistent than  spring  fishing. 

In  March  and  April,  brutal  cold  fronts 
can  scatter  fish  and  shut  down  action  for 


Bob  Tindall  unloads  his  special  fish- 
ing boat  following  an  obviously  success- 
ful crappie  fishing  trip  around  bridge 
pilings  and  other  structure. 
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days,  but  the  weather  in  July  and  August 
is  more  stable.  When  the  fish  settle  into  a 
pattern,  they'll  often  stay  on  it  for  weeks  at 
a  time.  And  when  fronts  do  blow  through 
in  the  summer,  they  often  stimulate  feeding 
rather  than  curtail  it  as  they  do  in  spring. 

It's  important  to  understand  crappie 
movement  during  the  spring-through-sum- 
mer period.  After  the  fish  complete  spawn- 
ing in  late  April  or  May,  they  vacate  the 
shallows  for  the  most  part.  You  may  catch  a 
fish  or  two  around  shallow  brush  piles  right 
at  first  light,  but  most  will  have  moved  to 
deeper  areas  after  the  mating  ritual,  and 
they  will  stay  there  all  day  and  night.  That's 
where  they  find  the  oxygen  and  cooler 
water  temperatures  they  need. 

The  level  where  summer  fish  concen- 
trate can  vary  from  10  to  30  feet.  Some- 
times the  bottom  will  be  deeper  than  this, 
but  the  fish  seldom  congregate  at  levels 
deeper  than  30  feet,  if  that  deep.  Like 
bass,  crappie  stay  around  structure.  You 
need  not  only  the  proper  depth  but  also 
ample  cover.  This  cover  can  be  standing 
timber,  bridge  pilings,  creek  channel  edges, 
bends  in  the  river  channel,  junctures  of 
creeks,  old  flooded  roadbeds,  submerged 
islands,  humps,  stump  fields  or  brush  piles. 
A  topographic  map  and  a  depth  finder 
can  help  pinpoint  these  areas. 

On  Gaston,  Kerr  and  other  North 
Carolina  lakes,  some  of  the  most  success- 
ful summer  crappie  fishermen  "plant"  their 
own  structure  by  wiring  cinder  blocks  to 
brush,  small  trees  or  old  wood  shipping 
crates  and  sinking  them  in  15  to  30  feet  of 
water.  Mark  the  spot  where  you  plant  the 
structure  by  triangulation  with  points  on 
land  so  you  can  relocate  it.  In  a  few  weeks 
it  should  hold  crappies. 

The  best  place  to  look  for  crappies  in 
deep  water  is  close  to  areas  where  the  fish 
spawn  during  spring.  Find  the  nearest  deep 
water  with  good  structure  and  you'll  likely 
find  crappies. 

Tiny  jigs  with  chenille  bodies  and  mara- 
bou tails  are  great  for  summer  crappies,  and 
so  are  leadheads  with  soft -plastic  tails.  I  like 
Vs-  to  V32-ounce  jigs  best.  You  can  fish  a 
single  jig,  but  doubling  up  gives  you  greater 
weight  to  get  down  to  where  crappies  hang 
out  this  time  of  year  and  also  gives  you  the 
chance  to  catch  two  at  a  time  occasionally. 
You  can  tie  the  second  jig  on  a  dropper  or 
attach  an  18-  to  24 -inch  leader  to  the  eye 
of  one  jig  and  tie  a  second  lure  on  the  end. 


By  fishing  a  pair  of  jigs  or  other 
small  lures  or  bait,  it  isn't  unusual  to 
snare  a  double  on  big  crappies.  Bob 
Tindall  lands  this  fat  pair  while  fishing 
deep  structure. 
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You  can  fish  jigs  for  summer  crappies  with 
light  or  ultralight  spinning  tackle,  but  some 
believe  a  fly  rod  and  reel  spooled  with  6-  to 
8 -pound  monofilament  works  even  better. 
The  long  rod  allows  you  greater  reach  for 
dabbling  the  offerings  next  to  bridge  pilings 
or  other  cover.  A  fiberglass  cane  pole  can 
also  be  used  for  this  purpose,  but  a  graphite 
fly  rod  is  lighter  and  has  more  sensitivity  for 
detecting  delicate  bites. 

Summer  crappies  hold  so  deep  that  cast- 
ing and  retrieving  is  not  very  productive. 
Vertical  jigging  is  the  key.  Ease  up  quietly  to 
the  area  you  suspect  holds  fish,  then  lower 
the  jigs  to  the  depth  where  you  see  fish  on 
the  depth  finder.  If  you  don't  see  fish,  start 
at  10  feet  and  gradually  probe  deeper  until 
you  start  connecting. 

The  impulse  is  to  lift  the  jig  up  and 
down,  but  you'll  catch  more  fish  by  simply 
holding  it  steady.  You  think  you're  keeping 
the  lure  still,  but  actually  boat  motion, 
waves  and  even  trembling  hands  will  make 
the  jig  quiver  like  a  minnow  rotating  its 
pectorals  ever  so  gently.  If  no  strike  comes 
in  a  minute  or  two,  ease  the  jig  to  the  other 
side  of  the  structure,  wait  a  minute,  then 
raise  it  once  or  twice  a  few  inches  before 
moving  to  another  spot. 

Trolling  can  also  pay  off  for  summer 
crappies,  and  so  can  drift  fishing  if  the  wind 
is  strong  enough.  Rig  a  pair  of  jigs  or  tie  on 
a  small  silver  spoon  and  ease  slowly  along 
the  edge  of  timber,  bridge  pilings,  weed 
beds,  submerged  islands  or  river  channel 
bends,  adding  split  shot  or  twist-on  sink- 
ers if  you  need  them  to  keep  the  jig  deep 
enough.  When  a  fish  strikes,  toss  out  a 
buoy  marker  then  troll  or  drift  through  the 
area  again.  If  you  catch  fish,  you  can  anchor 
and  probe  the  area  vertically  or  by  casting. 
Sometimes,  though,  trolling  is  the  only  way 
to  draw  strikes.  Dressing  the  jigs  or  spoon 
with  a  small  minnow  or  tiny  strip  of  pork 
rind  can  help  increase  strikes. 

Tight -lining  is  a  crappie  system  developed 
in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  but  it  also  works 
for  summer  fish  in  North  Carolina.  You  can 
use  a  spinning  rod,  but  most  crappie  aficio- 
nados use  a  light  cane  pole  or  fly  rod  and  8- 
to  14-pound  mono.  The  rigging  for  this  sys- 
tem puts  the  weight  on  the  bottom  with 
minnows  on  droppers  above  it,  so  you  can 
probe  deep  water  easily  and  readily  feel  bites. 

Tie  on  a  1-  or  2 -ounce  bell  or  dipsey 
sinker,  then  use  short  dropper  loops  to  tie 
off  two  size  2  to  2/0  gold  Aberdeen  hooks  on 
leaders  18  and  36  inches  above  the  weight. 
Impale  a  IV2-  to  2-inch  minnow  through  the 
back  or  lips  on  each  hook.  Lower  the  offer- 
ing to  the  level  where  crappies  show  on  the 
depth  finder  or  where  the  brush  is.  If  you're 
fishing  a  bridge  piling,  start  at  10  feet  and 
slowly  work  deeper,  or  begin  at  the  bottom 


and  work  upward.  Simply  hold  the  offering 
at  each  level.  The  minnows  will  wriggle  and 
send  out  distress  vibrations  that  will  quickly 
draw  strikes  from  any  crappies  nearby. 

The  sinker  will  allow  you  to  feel  stumps, 
brush  or  planted  wood  crates  and  determine 
when  you've  pinpointed  the  cover  you  want 
to  probe.  Use  an  electric  motor  to  stay  on 
top  of  the  structure.  If  you  connect,  drop  a 
buoy  to  mark  the  spot.  If  fish  are  more  scat- 
tered, this  double-hook,  tight-line  rig  works 
well  for  drift  fishing,  or  slow  trolling  with 
the  electric  motor. 

Night  fishing  under  lights  is  another  time- 
honored  way  to  catch  summer  crappies.  Hang 
several  lanterns  over  the  side  of  the  boat  or 
use  a  plastic  foam-mounted  light  that  floats 
and  runs  on  a  12 -volt  battery.  Some  docks 
that  jut  out  into  deep  water  have  lights,  and 
you  can  fish  around  them.  The  illumination 
attracts  insects  and  baitfish,  which,  in  turn, 
attract  the  crappies.  You  can  drift  minnows 
beneath  corks,  use  a  tight -line  rig  or  work 
jigs  vertically  to  catch  these  fish.  As  the 
night  wears  on,  your  success  may  decrease. 


A  wide  variety  of  lead-head  jigs  and 
other  weighted  soft  plastic  lures  will 
work  for  summer  crappies.  Some 
highly  skilled  fishermen  prefer  to  use 
fly  rods  and  fish  a  pair  of  small  jigs 
vertically  around  bridge  abutments 
or  other  cover. 

That's  a  good  time  to  adjust  your  offer- 
ings to  fish  more  shallow  areas,  since  the 
fish  often  move  up  in  the  water  column 
toward  dawn. 

As  the  first  gray  light  of  morning  begins 
to  appear,  you  may  actually  see  fish  near  the 
surface  feeding  briefly.  Cast  a  streamer  on  a 
fly  rod  or  small  spinner  or  jig  and  you  can 
often  enjoy  a  flurry  of  shallow-water  action 
before  the  sun  crests  the  horizon  and  sends 
the  fish  deep  again. 

With  the  right  tactics,  catching  crappies 
can  be  as  much  fun  in  the  summer — and  just 
as  effective — as  any  other  time  of  the  year. 
You  may  even  decide  it's  the  best  time  to 
catch  'em. 
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The  dried  skull  of  a  bowfin  reveals  awesome  dental  work.  It  might  be  a  mistake  to  lip-land  this  fish. 


Big,  Bad 

BOWFIN 

This  ancient  fish  swam  with  the  dinosaurs, 
but  it's  still  busting  up  fishing  tackle  and  its 
disposition  hasn't  improved  a  bit. 

written  and  photographed  by  E  Eugene  Hester  ©1995 


Tackle  busters,"  my  dad  called  them. 
"When  you  catch  a  bowfin,  he  will 
tear  up  your  tackle."  Many  times, 
as  I  was  growing  up  in  Wendell,  I  thought 
about  that,  wondering  how  a  5 -pound  bow- 
fin  could  be  harder  on  tackle  than  a  5 -pound 
bass.  I  often  heard  stories  about  vicious  bow- 
fins,  and  each  story  seemed  to  grow  more 
vivid  and  dramatic  than  the  previous  ones. 

Bowfins  were  not  common  around 
home,  but  that  did  not  seem  to  inhibit 
the  stories.  Every  time  any  local  fisherman 
made  a  trip  to  the  flat  rivers  of  the  east,  we 
heard  another  animated  story  of  a  bowfin 
encounter,  and  this  fish  assumed  a  mysterious 
and  legendary  status  in  my  mind  long  before 
I  ever  caught  one. 

Years  later  when  I  began  to  catch  bow- 


fins — also  known  as  blackfish,  mudfish,  law- 
yerfish,  grindle,  dogfish  and  cypress  trout — 
I  came  to  understand  that  their  reputation 
was  well  deserved.  For  one  thing,  a  bowfin 
can  actually  crush  a  lure,  especially  spinner- 
baits  and  buzzbaits.  They  often  bend  the 
blades  and  wire  shafts  so  badly  that  it  is 
difficult  to  get  them  to  work  ever  again. 

Also,  when  hooked,  these  fish  pull  with 
the  bulldog  tenacity  of  a  channel  catfish,  and 
they  never  give  up.  After  grabbing  a  lure,  a 
bowfin  will  usually  swim  straight  to  the  bot- 
tom and  burrow  under  weeds,  logs,  roots,  fall- 
en tree  limbs  or  whatever  it  can  find,  hope- 
lessly tangling  line  and  lure  in  vegetation. 
If  your  line  doesn't  break,  there's  a  good 
chance  that  the  fish  will  leave  your  lure 
thoroughly  hung  up. 


Even  if  you  succeed  in  wearing  a  bow- 
fin down  and  keep  it  from  getting  tangled, 
the  battle  isn't  over.  The  fish  will  come 
alongside  your  boat  and  seem  exhausted, 
and  as  you  scoop  it  up,  it  may  remain  doc- 
ile. But  in  the  net  or  bottom  of  the  boat,  a 
bowfin  will  suddenly  begin  thrashing  vio- 
lently, tangling  hooks,  net,  line  and  every- 
thing else  within  reach. 

As  if  all  these  "escape"  techniques 
weren't  enough  to  give  the  bowfin  its 
reputation  as  a  tackle  buster,  there's  more. 
These  fish  have  needle-sharp  teeth  that 
can  cleanly  sever  a  fishing  line  so  quickly 
and  cleanly  that  you  never  even  get  to  set 
the  hook.  At  other  times,  the  fish  will  cut 
the  line  during  a  hard  fight,  but  the  result 
is  the  same.  Goodbye  lure! 
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A  bowfin  has  a  stout,  torpedo-shaped 
body  covered  by  heavy,  smooth  scales. 
Its  back  and  sides  are  an  olive  or  brown- 
ish green  mottled  color,  and  its  belly  is 
nearly  white. 

One  of  its  more  recognizable  features 
is  a  long  dorsal  fin,  which  is  only  about 
an  inch  tall.  This  fin  extends  most  of  the 
length  of  the  body  almost  to  the  tail,  which 
is  somewhat  round  in  shape.  None  of  the  fins 
have  spines. 

Bowfins  have  two  short  tubular  nostrils, 
and  a  mouth  full  of  sharp  conical  teeth.  At 
first  glance  the  teeth  are  barely  visible,  since 
most  of  them  are  embedded  in  the  soft  flesh 
of  the  mouth.  I  never  quite  appreciated  the 
awesome  nature  of  these  teeth  until  one  day 
when  I  saw  a  mummified  skull  on  a  creek 


bank.  With  the  flesh  gone,  the  numerous 
sharp  teeth  were  exposed,  and  it  was  obvious 
to  me  that  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to 
put  your  finger  into  a  mouth  like  that. 

Male  bowfins  have  an  ocellus,  or  dark 
eyespot,  at  the  upper  base  of  the  tail,  often 
with  a  yellow  or  orange  halo.  The  eyespot 
is  less  distinct  or  absent  in  females.  Also, 
the  colors  of  male  bowfins  are  more  intense 
during  spawning,  and  their  fins  may  become 
bright  green. 

Bowfins  have  an  interesting  behavior  of 
gulping  air  at  the  surface.  One  day  as  I  stood 
watching  on  a  creek  bank,  I  saw  a  large  bow- 
fin  mysteriously  stick  part  of  its  head  above 
the  dark  water  three  times.  Each  time  it 
emerged  for  just  a  brief  moment  and  then 
disappeared.  I  moved  closer  and  watched 


A  minnow  makes  a  snack  for  a  bowfin 
photographed  in  an  aquarium.  These 
prehistoric  lungfish  have  many  primitive 
features,  yet  they  have  prospered  in  the 
oxy geri'poor  waters  of  many  eastern 
swamps  and  rivers.  They  are  also  found 
in  some  Piedmont  lakes,  having  been 
trapped  when  the  lakes  were  impounded. 
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The  bowfin  has  a  reputation  as  a 
tackle  buster  because  it  is  so  strong,  and 
often  puts  up  a  violent  fight  even  after  it's 
landed.  Bowfins  6  to  10  pounds  are  not 
uncommon,  and  the  state  record  weighs 
over  17  pounds. 

intently.  This  primitive  fish  was  gulping  air, 
using  its  air  bladder  somewhat  like  a  lung  to 
serve  as  a  breathing  supplement  to  its  gills. 

Descriptions  of  fossil  records  indicate 
that  this  prehistoric  fish  has  remained  as 
a  species  unchanged  since  ancient  times. 
Indeed,  an  ancestor  of  this  fish  might  have 
risen  to  gulp  air  eons  ago  and  seen  a  dino- 
saur standing  alongside  a  stream  just  as  this 
one  saw  me.  Though  the  dinosaurs  are  long 
gone,  the  bowfin  has  survived. 

Bowfins  are  common  in  favorable 
habitats  throughout  the  eastern  half  of 
the  United  States  and  into  lower  Canada, 
and  they  are  especially  well  adapted  to 
slow-moving  streams,  swamps  and  bay- 
ous. In  waters  choked  with  vegetation 
and  those  low  in  oxygen,  they  can  thrive 
where  other  species  can't. 

In  spite  of  the  bowfin's  primitive  ways, 
it  has  developed  behavioral  activities  similar 


to  some  of  the  more  advanced  species.  Its 
reproductive  behavior,  for  example,  is  amaz- 
ingly similar  to  that  of  largemouth  bass. 
Bowfins  spawn  in  the  spring  and  build  nests 
into  which  eggs  are  deposited.  The  nests 
often  are  in  dense,  weedy  cover,  where  the 
male  bites  and  removes  vegetation  in  pre- 
paring the  site.  Thousands  of  eggs  are  laid, 
mainly  at  night,  and  they  adhere  to  the  roots 
or  vegetative  stems  remaining  in  the  base  of 
the  nest.  The  eggs  are  aggressively  guarded  by 
the  male,  who  also  aerates  them  as  he  swims 
over  the  nest. 

When  the  eggs  hatch,  the  young  remain 
in  the  nest  for  a  few  days,  then  they  move 
away  but  remain  together  for  several  weeks. 
The  young  swim  as  a  tight  cluster  in  shallow 
vegetation,  always  accompanied  and  guarded 
by  the  male. 

When  the  young  measure  1  to  2  inches 
in  length,  the  school  may  appear  as  a  moving 
ball  of  dark  tadpoles  or  small  bullheads.  They 
remain  as  a  group  until  they  are  3  or  4  inches 
long,  feeding  on  organisms  attached  to 
submerged  logs  and  leaves. 

Bowfins  are  most  active  at  night,  but  some- 
times they  are  active  during  daytime,  too. 
Sooner  or  later,  most  fishermen  will  catch 
one,  whether  attempting  to  or  not.  Bowfins 


take  almost  any  natural  bait  or  artificial  lure 
used  to  take  largemouth  bass  or  crappies. 

I  have  caught  bowfins  on  nearly  every 
bass  lure  I  use,  but  the  lures  they  strike  most 
frequently  are  spinnerbaits,  minnow-type 
lures,  and  noisy  surface  lures  like  the  buzz- 
bait,  Devil's  Horse  or  Hula  Popper.  Bowfins 
like  live  baits,  too,  especially  minnows,  craw- 
fish and  nightcrawlers. 

Do  people  eat  bowfins?  Over  the  years  I 
have  asked  a  few  dozen  people  this  question, 
and  the  answers  were  generally  very  vague 
about  who  actually  eats  them.  The  most  fre- 
quent response  is  "I've  never  eaten  one,  but 
some  people  do."  Then  one  day  I  asked  a  guy 
from  Louisiana,  a  state  well  known  for  out- 
doorsmen  who  know  how  to  prepare  and  eat 
most  wild  critters. 

"Yeah,  I've  eaten  them,"  he  said.  Then 
he  proceeded  to  tell  me  how  to  clean  and 
cook  them,  first  describing  how  he  cut  off 
the  head,  tail  and  part  of  the  belly  with  a 
hatchet.  He  then  peeled  the  flanks  back  to 
remove  the  flesh  and  cooked  it  with  pota- 
toes, onions  and  carrots  to  make  something 
of  a  stew  or  chowder.  As  he  told  how  he 
cleaned  and  cooked  bowfins,  I  was  reminded 
of  the  recipe  for  cleaning  and  cooking  a  fish- 
eating  merganser — the  one  where  you  cook 
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the  bird  with  a  brick  and  then  throw  away 
the  duck  and  eat  the  brick. 

"How  good  is  a  bowfin  cooked  this  way?" 
I  asked.  "Is  it  better  than  bass  or  crappies?" 

"No,  it's  not  that  good,"  he  replied,  "but 
cooking  it  this  way  makes  it  edible." 

I've  also  read  recipes  in  various  books 
and  magazines  describing  how  to  prepare 
bowfins  so  they  are  edible.  Smoking  them 
or  baking  them  in  a  highly  spiced  marinade 
is  most  common,  but  even  so,  I  doubt  any- 
body actually  prefers  bowfins.  Indeed,  there 
have  been  recent  warnings  against  eating 
bowfins  because  their  flesh  tends  to  accu- 
mulate toxins  from  pollutants  in  some 
waters,  so  even  if  you're  inclined  to  want 
a  bowfin  dinner,  the  best  advice  is  probably 
to  choose  another  main  course. 

A  lot  of  people  can  attest  to  the  bow- 
fin's  fighting  ability.  It  strikes  with  the  explo- 
sive force  and  vigor  of  largemouth  bass. 
One  day  last  season  a  large  bowfin  sud- 
denly grabbed  my  lure  and  sped  away  with 
such  force  that  it  caused  my  reel  handle  to 
turn  wildly  in  reverse.  As  the  handles  spun 
out  of  control,  they  slammed  directly  onto 
the  end  of  one  of  my  fingernails  with  a  blow 
hard  enough  to  cause  a  bruise,  break  the 
skin  under  my  fingernail  and  cause  a  sub- 
sequent infection.  Thus  to  my  dad's  descrip- 
tion of  a  bowfin  as  a  tackle  buster,  I  would 
add  finger  buster,  too. 

I  have  caught  my  share  of  bowfins  and 
lost  quite  a  few  lures  to  them.  Most  of  those 
I've  caught  weighed  from  2  to  6  pounds.  The 
largest  bowfin  I  have  seen  came  from  a  canal 
in  Hyde  County.  It  weighed  10  pounds,  15 
ounces  and  was  caught  by  Wayne  Pollard  of 
Tarboro.  At  the  end  of  that  powerful  fight 
Wayne's  comment  was,  "That  one  sure 
straightened  out  the  kinks  in  my  line."  My 
son  Tom  later  caught  a  9-pound,  5-ounce 
bowfin  from  the  same  canal.  Wayne  also 
told  me  about  seeing  a  large  bowfin  chasing 
fish  into  shallow  water. 

"You  have  seen  bass  chasing  minnows 
and  seen  the  minnows  jumping  out  of  the 
water  ahead  of  the  bass,"  he  said.  "Well, 
this  monstrous  bowfin  was  so  big  that  he 
had  pound-size  bass  jumping  ahead  of  him 
just  like  minnows." 

The  state  bowfin  record  is  a  monster 
weighing  17  pounds,  3  ounces  caught  Feb- 
ruary 1 ,  1976,  by  Dickie  Helms  in  Lake 
Wylie.  This  fish  was  apparently  outside  of 
its  normal  range  in  North  Carolina,  but 
they  are  caught  at  times  in  many  Piedmont 
lakes  and  rivers,  even  though  they  are  more 
common  farther  east. 

Many  a  fisherman  who  has  hooked  a 
powerful  fish  and  envisions  a  once-in-a- 
lifetime  trophy  largemouth  bass  has  brought 
the  fish  to  the  boat  only  to  find  that  his 
potential  trophy  turned  out  to  be  a  bowfin. 


Disappointed  and  disgusted,  he  may  utter 
disparaging  remarks  and  discard  it  on  the 
creek  bank  for  scavenging  raccoons  or  vul- 
tures, and  I  have  never  known  anybody  to 
have  one  mounted  or  even  to  carry  a  brag- 
ging photo  of  one  in  his  pocket. 

But  not  all  fishermen  hate  bowfins.  My 
young  bass-fishing  companion  Justin  Rich- 
ardson recently  caught  a  4-pound  bowfin. 
Remembering  the  great  fight  to  land  the 
fish,  he  asked  in  all  sincerity  why  people 
are  not  proud  of  catching  a  bowfin. 

"We  release  the  fish  we  catch,  anyway," 
he  said,  "so  why  isn't  the  hardest -hitting, 
hardest -fighting  of  all  the  fish  we  catch  our 
greatest  success  and  best  fish  story?" 

Hang  in  there,  Justin.  I  think  you  are 
on  the  right  track,  and  I  hope  I  am  with 
you  to  share  the  excitement  when  you 
hook  into  a  10  pounder.  0 


Justin  Richardson  caught  this  fat  bow- 
fin while  fishing  for  largemouth  bass. 
Bowfins  will  strike  most  bass  lures,  and 
many  are  caught  incidentally  by  anglers 
who  are  fishing  for  bass.  More  than  one 
fisherman  has  been  fooled  into  thinking 
he's  hooked  a  world  record  largemouth 
befcrre  getting  a  glimpse  of  the  toothy 
critter  that  nailed  his  lure. 


The  Fortunes  of  Sassafras 

Once  prized  by  colonists  for  its  medicinal  benefits,  sassafras  has  lost 

much  of  its  allure.  The  Feds  even  say  it  causes  cancer. 
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We  used 
to  gather 
sassafras 
roots,  my  friends  and 
I,"  says  my  neighbor 
Mo.  "That  was  back  in 
the  early  '20s,  when  I  was  a  teenager.  We 
didn't  have  to  dig,  though.  The  soil  was 
sandy,  and  we  just  pulled  them  up.  There 
was  a  man  came  around  used  to  buy 
them.  His  real  work  was  buying  furs, 
but  he  took  all  the  roots  we  had  and 
put  cash  in  our  hands." 

For  most  of  human  history,  sassa 
fras  roots,  leaves  and  bark  have  been 
esteemed  for  their  many  benefits.  From 
\     the  earliest  days,  American  Indians 
used  parts  of  the  tree  to  concoct  poul 
tices  and  other  healing  remedies.  Span- 
ish explorers  and  British  colonists  shipped 
sassafras  back  home  as  a  surefire  cure  for 
every  ailment.  And  cooks,  as  well  as  doctors 
and  patients,  found  the  tree  to  be  a  source 
of  quite  miraculous  ingredients.  The  leaves, 
dried  and  crushed,  make  file  powder,  a  thick- 
ener for  stews  and  gumbos;  the  bark  and 
roots  add  color  and  spice.  For  generations, 
people  like  Mo  and  his  friends  harvested  the 
roots  as  a  sideline  and  sold  them  to  commer- 
cial buyers.  The  aromatic  oil,  properly  known 
as  safrole,  was  extracted  and  used  as  a  flavor- 
ing for  soft  drinks,  candy  and  medicine.  But 
the  fortunes  of  sassafras  have  lately  fallen  on 
evil  times.  In  1960,  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration declared  the  oil  toxic  and  banned 
sassafras  products  from  interstate  commerce. 

Mo  wonders  who's  right,  the  FDA  or 
centuries  of  sassafrassers,  as  he  introduces 
me  to  the  stubborn  tree  that  grows  in  his 
backyard  at  Great  Neck  Point,  on  North 
Carolina's  wide  and  salty  River  Neuse.  Actu- 
ally, it's  not  one  tree  but  several  trees  sur- 
rounding a  stump.  The  stump,  a  foot  high, 
a  good  10  inches  in  diameter,  is  weathered 
silvery  gray  and  riddled  with  insect  holes. 
The  young  trees  have  sprouted  from  its  roots. 


They're 
sturdy  but  slender;  only 
one  is  too  large  to  be  encircled 
by  my  finger  and  thumb.  I  am 
reminded  of  old  stories  about  invin- 
cible armies:  When  one  warrior  falls,  two 
more  rise  from  his  body.  In  the  case  of  this 
tree,  the  effect  is  even  more  extraordi- 
nary— not  two  but  five! 

Such,  however,  is  the  habit  of  the  tree 
now  formally  known  as  Sassafras  albidum, 
or  whitish  sassafras.  It's  hard  to  guess  why 
anyone  would  call  it  "whitish" — the  bark  is 
reddish  brown,  the  heartwood  an  orange - 
brown — but  the  name  may  refer  to  the  pale 
yellow  sapwood  or  the  white,  mucilaginous 
pith  in  its  twigs.  Some  early  botanists,  not- 
ing the  tree's  great  service  in  herbal  reme- 
dies, dubbed  it  S.  officinale,  medicinal  sassa- 
fras. Others,  looking  at  the  shape  of  things, 
opted  for  S.  variifolium,  sassafras  with  diverse 
foliage,  because  the  leaves  on  any  one  tree 
assume  three  forms — entire,  lobed  like  a 
mitten  with  a  thumb,  and  three  lobed  with 
separate  compartments  for  thumb  and  little 
finger.  By  any  of  these  names,  the  tree  is 
native  to  North  America  and  widespread 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  especially  in  the 
South,  where  it  sneaks  across  the  great  river 
into  Texas.  And  the  tree  may  spread  either 
by  its  beautiful  seeds — berries  of  shiny  mid- 
night blue,  each  one  on  its  own  sunset -red 
stalk — or  by  suckers  popping  up  from  the 
roots.  Mo's  backyard  sassafras  has  taken  a 
lease  on  longevity  through  the  latter  method; 
its  present  five  trunks  would  likely  give  rise 
to  more  and  become  a  small  thicket  if  he 
neglected  to  mow  his  yard. 

Male  or  female?  I  can't  tell,  for  Mo's 
trees  haven't  yet  leafed  out  or  flowered. 
Sassafras  is  one  of  the  species  that  botanists 
call  dioecious — "two  housed" — with  pollen- 
bearing  male  flowers  only  on  one  plant,  seed- 
producing  female  blossoms  on  another.  But 
by  a  marvelous  vegetative  trick  (known  to 
many  other  kinds  of  trees),  the  male  sassa- 
fras may  reproduce  without  reference  to  any 
member  of  the  opposite  sex.  The  tree  simply 
produces  clones  by  sending  up  suckers  and 
more  suckers  until  it  stands  amid  a  small  com- 
munity of  genetically  identical  offspring.  In 
the  same  way,  the  female  sassafras  can  gen- 
erate a  grove  of  daughters  precisely  like  her- 
self. These  stands,  however,  do  not  occur 
alone;  S.  albidum  is  sociable,  with  a  special 
preference  for  the  company  of  oaks  and 
sweet  gums,  pawpaws  and  persimmons. 

If  the  Indians,  explorers  and  colonists 
knew  of  the  tree's  reproductive  habits,  they 
almost  certainly  paid  them  no  heed,  except 
to  be  delighted  when  they  came  across  abun- 
dant stands.  Sassafras  piqued  their  interest 


by  other  kinds  of  magic.  One  was  medical: 
throughout  its  range,  from  New  England  to 
Florida,  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi, sassafras  had  long  been  an  essential 
part  of  the  native  pharmacopoeia.  The  tree 
was  unfamiliar,  however,  to  Europeans  until 
the  early  1500s.  Then  the  Spaniards,  arriving 
in  the  land  to  which  Ponce  de  Leon  gave  the 
name  La  Florida,  saw  the  tree,  sniffed  its 
spicy  aroma  and  learned  of  its  reputation  as 
a  cure  for  every  ailment  under  the  sun.  Dis- 
covering sassafras  must  have  been  the  next 
best  thing  to  finding  a  fountain  of  youth. 

The  second  magic  was  economic,  and  it 
sprouted  from  the  first  like  a  vigorous  sucker: 
the  European  explorers  found  that  money 
grew  on  trees — at  least,  on  sassafras  trees. 
So,  when  the  folks  back  home  heard  of  the 
plant's  curative  wonderwork,  they  not  only 
raised  a  clamor  for  the  stuff  but  also  opened 
their  purses  wide.  It  was  a  luxury  as  precious 
as  gold  and  jewels,  as  desirable  as  cinnamon 
and  silk,  and  had  the  added  benefit  of  restor- 
ing the  user's  health. 

The  Spaniards  began  shipping  sassafras 
products  early  on,  and  they  christened  the 
tree  with  the  name  by  which  it  has  been 
known  ever  since  in  the  western  world. 
Whether  the  Spaniards  originated  the  name 
is  up  for  dispute.  It  may  be  a  Spanish  trans- 
formation— linguistically  possible  but  botani- 
cally  off  the  mark — of  the  Latin  saxifraga, 
which  means  "rock-breaking."  Or  it  may 
have  been  an  Indian  word  that  the  Span- 
iards adopted,  though  one  of  them,  a  Dr. 
Monardes  writing  in  1571,  gave  the  native 
name  as  pauame  and  attributed  the  word 
sassafras  to  the  French.  But  it's  doubtful 
that  the  French  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  nomenclature.  Most  likely,  one  tribe's 
pauame  was  another's  sassafras. 

But  there  were  fortunes  to  be  made, 
and  the  French  most  assuredly  shook  the 
money  tree  as  often  as  they  could.  So  did 
the  English,  who  translated  Monardes'  work 
in  1577:  "the  tree  that  is  brought  from  the 
Florida,  whiche  is  called  Sassafras."  Not  much 
later,  its  presence  on  the  mid -Atlantic  coast 
was  noted  by  one  Thomas  Harriot,  mathema- 
tician, astronomer,  navigator  and  member 
of  the  1585  expedition,  sponsored  by  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  that  brought  the  first  set- 
tlers to  Roanoke  Island.  Including  the  tree 
on  a  list  of  this  newfound  land's  marketable 
commodities,  Harriot  described  it  this  way: 
"Sassafras,  called  by  the  inhabitantes  Winauk, 
a  kinde  of  wood  of  most  pleasand  and  sweete 
smel;  and  of  most  rare  vertues  in  physick  for 
the  cure  of  many  diseases. " 

Then,  in  1602,  the  explorer  Bartholo- 
mew Gosnold  found  sassafras  in  New  Eng- 
land as  he  sailed  his  ship  the  Concord  down 
the  coast  from  Maine  to  Narragansett  Bay. 
In  the  course  of  his  voyage,  he  not  only 
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The  fruit  of  the  sassafras,  which 
matures  in  autumn,  consists  of  a 
shiny,  brown  seed  on  the  end  of 
a  red  stalk  and  cup. 

named  such  notable  geographic  features  as 
Cape  Cod  and  Martha's  Vineyard  but  also 
came  across  healthy  stands  of  sassafras  on  an 
island  in  a  small  group,  called  the  Elizabeths 
in  honor  of  the  queen,  that  lie  northwest  of 
Martha's  Vineyard.  (Just  which  island  is  a 
matter  of  dispute — Naushon,  the  largest  of 
the  group,  or  Cutty  hunk,  where  Gosnold 
built  a  fort.)  The  sassafras  was  harvested,  of 
course,  and  taken  back  to  England,  where 
its  products  were  sold  for  a  princely  3  shil- 
lings a  pound.  Four  years  later,  commanding 
the  God  Speed,  Gosnold  transported  some 
of  the  first  colonists  to  Virginia.  Though  his 
complaints  about  the  site  of  Jamestown  went 
unheeded  and  he  died  there  of  malaria  in 
1607,  he  surely  did  not  leave  the  world  with- 
out observing  that  Virginia  also  provided 
suitable  habitat  for  this  tree  good  as  gold. 

Capt.  John  Smith  has  attested  to  that  fact 
and  to  the  high  value  placed  on  sassafras, 
which  helped  early  on  to  keep  the  brand- 
new  settlers  from  starvation.  The  third  book 
of  his  Genera//  Hisurrie  of  Virginia,  New-Eng- 
land and  the  Summer  Isles  relates  "The  Pro- 
ceedings and  Accidents  of  the  English  Colony 
in  Virginia."  And  there  were  accidents  indeed. 
When  the  ships  that  had  landed  the  colo- 
nists set  sail  for  their  voyage  home  and  dis- 
appeared over  the  eastern  horizon,  and  the 
supply  ships  bringing  new  provisions  had  not 
left  port,  those  left  on  the  shores  of  the  New 
World  fell  upon  hungry  times: 

Being  thus  left  to  our  fortunes,  it 
fortuned  that  within  ten  days  scarce 
ten  amongst  us  could  either  goe,  or 
well  stand,  such  extreme  weakness 
and  sickness  oppressed  us.  And 
thereat  none  need  marvaile,  if  they 


consider  the  cause  and  reason,  which 
was  this;  whilst  the  ships  stayed,  our 
allowance  was  somewhat  bettered  by 
a  daily  portion  of  Bisket,  which  the 
sailors  would  pilfer  to  sell,  give,  or 
exchange  with  us  for  money,  Saxa- 
fras,  furres,  or  love.  But  when  they 
departed,  there  remained  neither 
taverne,  beer-house,  nor  place  of 
relief,  but  the  common  Kettell. 
And  nothing,  not  sassafras  nor  love,  could 
then  buy  food  to  supplement  the  dreary 
contents  of  that  kettle.  Each  man's  daily 
ration  consisted  of  a  pint  of  wheat,  along 
with  barley  boiled  in  water.  According  to 
Smith,  these  victuals,  "having  fryed  some 
26  weekes  in  the  ships  hold,  contained  as 
many  worms  as  graines;  so  that  we  might 
truely  call  it  rather  so  much  bran  than 
corn,  our  drink  was  water,  our  lodgings 
Castles  in  the  ayre: 

Meanwhile,  back  in  England,  Shake- 
speare's friend  Ben  Jonson  referred  in  his 
play  Volpone,  first  published  in  1605,  to  the 
bad  old  days  in  which  "No  Indian  drug  had 
ere  been  famed, /Tabacco,  Sassafras  not 
named  . . . ."  But  from  the  time  that  sas- 
safras was  first  brought  to  England's  atten- 
tion, it  continued  to  be  eagerly  sought  out 
and  bought  as  a  wonder  drug.  (Tobacco 
shared  its  grand  reputation  for  working 
miraculous  cures.)  Three -quarters  of  a 
century  after  Volpone,  in  1684,  "Sarsafrax" 
was  noted  by  William  Penn  as  a  species 
happily  found  in  Pennsylvania,  along  with 
such  trees  as  mulberry,  ash  and  chestnut. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  1700s,  the  amaz- 
ing curative  powers  of  sassafras  were  still 
much  in  demand.  Some  of  the  boons  of  this 
"Indian  drug"  were  listed  with  great  appre- 
ciation by  John  Lawson,  surveyor  general  for 
the  British  Lords  Proprietors  of  Carolina.  In 
A  New  Voyage  to  Carolina,  his  1709  account 
of  the  province's  native  inhabitants,  geogra- 
phy, natural  history  and  not-to-be-missed 
opportunities  in  colonial  real  estate,  he  briefly 
mentions  sassafras'  suitability  as  a  material 
for  bowls  and  house -posts  (the  heartwood  is 
resistant  to  decay)  and  then  gives  unstinting 
praise  to  the  medicinal  properties  found  in 
sundry  parts  of  the  plant.  Its  white  flower, 
eaten  in  the  spring  with  fresh  salad  greens, 
was  said  to  cleanse  the  blood.  Its  black,  oily 
mature  berry  could  stimulate  the  expulsion 
of  intestinal  gas  and  was  the  prime  ingredi- 
ent of  a  clyster — an  enema — used  to  relieve 
colic.  The  bark  of  the  root  was  ingested  by 
those  who  suffered  spasmodic  intestinal 
pain.  And  the  root,  powdered  or  made  into 
a  lotion,  was  often  applied  to  reduce  a  swel- 
ling or  heal  an  ulcer. 

The  book  provides  Lawson 's  eyewitness 
testimony  to  one  procedure  using  sassafras. 
As  they  traveled  through  South  Carolina, 


one  of  his  party  developed  a  sore  knee,  a 
most  inconvenient  condition  for  anyone 
slogging  through  the  wilderness  on  foot.  But 
as  it  happened,  they  met  one  of  the  Indians' 
war  captains,  "a  Man  of  great  Esteem  among 
them,"  who  invited  the  entire  party  to  pause 
at  his  house  until  the  gimpy  traveler  could 
walk  again  without  discomfort.  So,  "enter  - 
tain'd  very  courteously"  by  their  host,  they 
settled  in  for  the  night.  Then,  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  war  captain 

desired  to  see  the  lame  Man's 
affected  Part,  to  the  end  he  might  do 
something,  which  (he  believed)  would 
give  him  Ease.  After  he  had  viewed  it 
accordingly,  he  pulled  out  an  Instru- 
ment, somewhat  like  a  Comb,  which 
was  made  of  a  split  Reed,  with  15 
Teeth  of  Rattle-Snakes  set  at  much 
the  same  distance,  as  in  a  large  Horn- 
Comb:  With  these  he  scratch'd  the 
place  where  the  Lameness  chiefly  lay, 
till  the  Blood  came,  bathing  it,  both 
before  and  after  Incision,  with  warm 
Water,  spurted  out  of  his  Mouth.  This 
done,  he  ran  to  his  Plantation,  and  got 
some  Sassafras  Root,  (which  grows 
here  in  great  plenty)  dry'd  it  in  the 
Embers,  scrap 'd  off  the  outward  Rind, 
and  having  beat  it  betwixt  two  Stones, 
apply'd  it  to  the  Part  afflicted,  binding 
it  up  well. 

Two  days  later,  the  knee  had  healed.  John 
Lawson  and  party  went  on  their  way. 

It  was  just  this  kind  of  miracle  that  had 
led  to  Europe's  rage  for  sassafras.  And  by  an 
odd  quirk  of  fate,  the  ships  bearing  spicy  car- 
goes from  the  New  World  to  the  Old  were 
doing  far  more  than  merely  transporting  a 
valuable  item  of  commerce  to  eager  con- 
sumers. They  were  bringing  S.  albidum  home. 
The  species  is  found  abundantly  not  only  in 
the  fossil  records  of  North  America  but  also 
in  those  of  Europe  and  Greenland — records 
that  go  back  more  than  100  million  years 
into  the  Cretaceous  Period.  Conifers  ruled 
among  plants  then,  and  dinosaurs  walked 
supreme  among  the  animals.  But  flowers, 
mammals  and  deciduous  trees  had  begun  to 
appear.  On  the  now-tame  Carolina  coast, 
where  Mo's  five  little  trees  now  flourish,  sas- 
safras sprouted  in  a  world  of  vegetarian  duck- 
billed dinosaurs  and  predatory  crocodiles  50 
feet  long.  It  did  not  sprout  and  thrive  alone 
but  in  the  company  of  other  upstart  trees 
with  leaves  obedient  to  the  seasons — mag- 
nolia, sweet  gum,  tulip  tree,  oak,  maple, 
poplar  and  bald  cypress.  Since  those  early 
days,  sassafras's  tenure  in  North  America 
has  not  been  interrupted.  The  records  show 
that  it  survived  till  fairly  recent  times  in  Eur- 
ope and  lost  its  hold  there  only  when  the  last 
glacial  ice  retreated  11 ,000  years  ago.  So,  it 
may  be  that  prehistoric  Europeans,  vanished 
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Neanderthals  and  ancestral  CroMagnons, 
knew  sassafras;  that  they,  too,  savored  tea 
made  from  its  steeped  roots  and  used  the 
bark  to  heal  their  wounds. 

Two  other  species  of  sassafras  are  found 
in  the  world,  both  of  them  in  the  Far  East. 
All  three  belong  to  the  order  Laurales  and, 
more  particularly,  to  its  most  economically 
important  family,  the  Lauracea.  The  family 
is  characterized  by  fragrance  and  flavor.  It 
holds,  as  well,  the  heady  scent  of  victory: 
The  leaves  of  one  of  its  species,  the  bay  lau- 
rel, were  used  to  make  crowns  for  the  win- 
ners of  the  Pythian  Games,  held  regularly  at 
Delphi  to  honor  the  god  Apollo,  and  second 
in  prestige  only  to  Zeus'  great  games  at  Olym- 
pia,  where  winners  were  crowned  with  wild 
olive.  Though  bay  leaves  are  no  longer  used 
for  such  a  purpose,  their  ancient  sweetness 
has  not  vanished  but  reappears  whenever  the 
title  "laureate"  is  bestowed  upon  a  deserving 
soul.  (Has  anyone  ever  braided  the  leaves 
and  twigs  of  sassafras  into  a  crown?) 

It's  easy  to  guess  that  sassafras  is  related 
to  such  richly  aromatic  members  ot  the  Lau- 
raceae  as  the  camphor  tree  of  eastern  Asia 
and  the  cinnamon  tree  of  Sri  Lanka  and 
India.  But  the  family  is  huge,  comprising 
some  2,200  species,  many  of  which  have 
no  odor  at  all.  One  of  these  is  Persea  ameri- 
cana,  native  to  Central  America  and  better 
known  as  the  avocado.  Fancy  that — sassa- 
fras kin  to  the  avocado! 

But  while  the  latter 's  reputation  for 
excellence  has  been  sustained,  and  per- 
haps enhanced,  the  former's  has  not.  The 
fortunes  of  sassafras  declined  at  a  leisurely 
pace,  however,  in  the  first  400  years  after 
the  Spanish  explorers  found  it  in  Florida. 
As  a  money-making  proposition,  sassafras 
soon  lost  its  bloom,  for  it  grew  in  such  plenty 
and  was  so  easily  harvested  that  the  price 
bottomed  out.  Nonetheless,  trade  continued 
brisk  because  demand  for  its  products  stayed 
high  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  For  sev- 
eral centuries,  though  nobody  got  rich,  sas- 
safras put  change  in  many  pockets,  including 
those  of  Mo  and  his  teen-age  friends. 

How  versatile  the  sassafras,  and  how  gen- 
erous, a  spice  for  all  seasons,  a  plant  long  at 
home  in  three  kingdoms — medicine,  com- 
merce and  domestic  life.  Indians  chewed  the 
roots  as  people  nowadays  chew  gum.  Cooks, 
especially  in  the  South,  have  long  relied  on 
the  crushed  leaves  to  thicken  soups  and 
stews.  And  thirsty  souls  have  ever  enjoyed 
the  tea  for  its  own  sake.  During  the  Civil 
War,  it  provided  Americans  of  both  North- 
ern and  Southern  persuasions  with  a  fine 
substitute  for  the  unavailable  Oriental  prod- 
uct. In  the  gold  rush  encampments  of  the 
mid-  to  late  1800s,  "cinnamon  root"  was 
used,  along  with  other  cover-up  coloring 
and  flavoring  ingredients  like  plug  tobacco 


and  burnt  sugar,  to  disguise  the  taste  of  raw 
alcohol,  which  saloon  keepers  could  then 
sell  as  whiskey  or  even  cognac  to  panting 
miners.  Infusions  of  sassafras  have  also  been 
sipped  for  more  benign  purposes:  as  a  spring 
tonic  to  purify  the  blood  or  as  a  stimulant 
for  the  heart.  Recipes  for  sassafras-based 
medicinal  cordials  can  be  found  in  18th  and 
19th  century  cookbooks.  One  such  receipt 
(as  it  would  have  been  called  in  those  days) 
instructs  that  the  following  hodgepodge  be 
added  to  the  basic  tea:  candied  citron  and 
lemon,  lemon  syrup,  sugar  candy,  muscatel 
raisins,  pistachio  nuts,  juniper  berries,  rose- 
mary and  marjoram,  gum  arabic,  sarsaparilla, 
distilled  grape  spirits,  white  wine,  and  sherry. 
(Imbibing  such  a  cordial  would  likely  have 
stimulated  giggles  and  staggers  as  well  as  the 
heart. )  Sassafras  oil  has  given  its  flavor  to 


Sassafras  flowers  appear  in  clusters  on 
the  end  of  leafless  twigs  in  early  spring, 
and  the  male  and  female  usually  occur 
on  separate  trees. 

candy  and  medicine,  its  perfume  to  soap. 
And  it  has  served  nobly  as  the  prime  ingre- 
dient, sine  qua  non,  for  root  beer. 

My  own  discovery  of  sassafras — the  entic- 
ing scent  and  the  drink-me  taste — occurred 
in  the  mid-1960s.  My  children,  then  in  the 
elementary  grades  or  junior  high  school,  found 
young  sassafras  shoots  growing  everywhere  in 
the  dappled  shade  of  our  2 -acre  woods.  And 
my  third  child,  the  daughter  who  to  this  day 
can  cast  seeds  on  a  stone  and  watch  them 
grow,  pulled  up  some  shoots,  caught  a  whiff 
of  their  spice  and  brought  them  in.  After  we'd 
washed  the  soil  off  the  roots,  we  steeped  them 
in  hot  water.  As  the  water  cooled,  it  began  to 
assume  a  glowing  rose-red  translucence,  and 
it  smelled  like  a  host  of  spices — cinnamon 
and  cloves,  nutmeg  and  allspice — that  had 
married  and  merged  to  become  one  irresistible 


enchantment.  We  drank  it  with  sugar 
and  without.  We  kept  it  on  hand  in  a  refrig- 
erator jug.  Year  on  year,  I  made  sassafras 
jelly,  which  we  gave  away  at  Christmas  or 
kept  for  ourselves  to  slather  on  English  muf- 
fins and  roast  pork. 

Not  then  nor  for  three  decades  after- 
ward did  I  know  ot  the  FDA's  proscriptions, 
which  have  not  been  widely  made  known. 
But  toward  the  end  of  the  1950s,  sassafras 
and,  more  particularly,  safrole — the  tree's 
aromatic  and  highly  volatile  oil — were  tested 
for  carcinogenicity.  Whatever  the  reasons  for 
such  testing  (I've  inquired  without  success), 
its  outcome  was  hardly  surprising:  Safrole 
administered  in  massive  doses  to  laboratory 
rats  turns  out  to  be  not  only  toxic  but  also 
implicated  in  liver  cancer.  On  receiving 
these  findings,  the  FDA  behaved  predicta- 
bly. In  an  order  published  on  December  3, 
1960,  it  banned  all  food  containing  sassafras 
extracts  or  bark  from  interstate  commerce. 

Oh  sassafras!  It  was  never  the  hoped-for 
panacea.  But  its  current  status  as  a  poison 
is  open  to  question,  not  least  because  of  the 
dubiousness  of  applying  test  results  achieved 
with  animals  to  human  beings.  Saccharin, 
similarly  banned  after  animal  testing,  has  now 
been  rehabilitated  and  is  sold  with  warnings. 
And  how  ironic  that,  of  the  two  "Indian 
drugs"  named  by  Ben  Jonson,  tobacco  has 
been  and  remains  widely  available. 

Who  bothers  to  thinks  of  sassafras  these 
days?  The  tree  with  the  tingling  aroma  and 
magical  taste  has  been  so  stripped  of  value 
and  enchantment  that  it's  not  a  promis- 
ing candidate  for  rehabilitation.  Nor  does 
it  command  the  economic  importance  that 
has  helped  saccharin  and  tobacco  to  over- 
ride all  objections. 

But  sassafras  has  a  life  of  its  own.  It  grows 
in  the  wild,  not  a  chemical  retort.  It  needs 
no  fertilizers  and  pesticides,  no  middlemen 
and  manufacturers.  Money  can't  buy  it,  nor 
love,  but  lack  of  a  market  hardly  matters.  It's 
here  for  the  taking,  tree  to  anyone  who  wants 
to  gather  up  the  roots  and  leaves. 

In  our  time  it  fortunes  that  the  brewing 
and  savoring  of  sassafras  have  become  activi- 
ties reserved  for  a  self-selected  tew.  Sassafras 
is  not  banned  on  a  private  basis,  however, 
and  remains  open  to  anyone  who  wants  to 
spice  life  with  a  dash  of  old-fashioned  good- 
ness. Is  it  dangerous?  Common  sense,  along 
with  the  official  turnaround  on  saccharin, 
suggests  most  reasonably  that  sassafras  could 
trigger  safrole's  carcinogenic  potential  only 
if  it  were  drunk  day  after  day  in  stomach - 
straining,  bladder -bursting  gallons. 

I'll  gather  roots  again,  wash  away  cling- 
ing earth  and  brew  strong  rose -red  tea. 
To  that,  I'll  add  sugar,  pectin  and  fresh 
lemon  juice.  Mo  is  on  the  Christmas  list 
for  sassafras  jelly.  0 
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Sure,  humans  can  design  and  build  a  skyscraper, 
but  we're  certainly  not  the  first  architects — maybe  not  even  the  best. 

written  and  photographed 
by  Harry  Ellis  ©1995 


The  history  of  man's  architectural  and 
engineering  accomplishments  can  be 
traced  from  ancient  civilizations  to 
our  modern  skyscraper  cities  and  their  tow- 
ering structures.  But  man  is  not  the  earth's 
only  architect.  Many  animals  are  also  accom- 
plished artisans  and  architects,  instinctively 
and  ingeniously  equipped  with  skills  that 
parallel,  and  in  some  cases  surpass,  those  in 
our  own  human  societies. 

While  our  primitive  ancestors  were  still 
seeking  shelter  in  caves,  numerous  wild 
creatures  were  already  building  intricate 
structures  to  protect  themselves  and  their 
offspring  from  the  violence  of  the  elements 
and  natural  enemies.  Some  species,  such  as 
the  spiders  and  the  ant  lions,  were  skillfully 
devising  traps  and  snares  for  the  capture  of 
their  prey.  A  number  of  other  species,  like 
the  bees  and  wasps,  had  even  developed  a 
social  order  that  found  expression  in  archi- 
tectural constructions.  Their  building  activi- 
ties involve  some  sort  of  intercommunica- 
tion among  hundreds  of  individual  insects 
working  as  a  coordinated  group. 

There  are  also  the  skillfully  designed  nests 
of  birds,  which  man,  with  10  fingers  and  every 
essential  tool  at  his  command,  would  be  hard- 
pressed  to  duplicate.  We  see  builders  among 
certain  mammals,  like  beavers,  with  their 
massive  dams  and  lodges.  Many  mammals 
build  well-constructed  nests  for  themselves 
and  their  young.  The  white -footed  mouse 
usually  builds,  in  a  hollow  tree,  stump  or  log, 
a  comfortable  nest  of  leaves  and  shredded 
bark.  It  is  lined  inside  with  soft  materials  like 
milkweed  floss,  where  the  little  builder  can 
curl  up  on  a  winter  night  while  the  wind 
howls  outside.  The  mother  cottontail  rabbit 
scoops  out  a  little  depression  in  the  ground 
and  prepares  a  nest  of  soft  grasses  and  leaves 
just  before  the  young  are  born,  always  lining 
it  with  fur  that  she  pulls  from  her  own  body. 

Birds  are  among  the  earth's  most  skillful 
nest  builders.  By  late  autumn,  most  species 
have  left  our  state  for  lands  where  winter 
never  comes.  But,  with  the  arrival  of  spring, 
the  woods  are  again  bright  with  the  flash  of 


birds'  wings  and  alive  with  their  singing — 
with  mating,  nesting  and  life  renewed.  In 
most  cases  it  is  the  female  that  actually  con- 
structs the  nest.  The  male  may  bring  her 
twigs  and  other  bits  of  building  material, 
but  the  architecture  of  the  nest  is  almost 
entirely  her  own.  While  nest  building  is 
largely  an  instinctive  ability,  at  times  we  can 
detect  traces  of  higher  mental  capacity  and 
learning.  It  has  been  found  that  younger 
birds  do  not  build  as  well  as  the  older,  more 
experienced  individuals. 

When  we  take  a  walk  in  the  late  autumn 
woods  after  the  leaves  have  fallen,  we  may 
notice,  for  example,  the  abandoned  nest  of 
the  red-eyed  vireo,  attached  to  a  forked  twig — 
a  firmly  woven  little  basket  of  lichens,  grasses, 
paper-thin  strips  of  bark  and  spider  silk — a 
reminder  that  another  summer  has  come  and 
gone.  While  observing  it,  we  should  visualize 


Animal  architecture  is  myriad  and  com- 
plex, and  it  includes  delicate  but  deadly 
insect  traps  such  as  the  webs  (left)  spun 
by  the  marbled  orb  weaver.  Protection 
is  the  role  offered  by  the  stone  cases  con- 
structed by  caddis  fly  larvae,  (above). 
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the  quartet  of  beautiful  little  birds  that  were 
raised  in  this  very  nest  and  owe  their  lives  to 
it.  Now  probably  flying  under  some  tropical 
sun,  they  will  almost  certainly  return  to  us 
next  spring,  when  the  lilacs  are  in  bloom. 

Each  species  has  its  own  style  of  architec- 
ture. For  example,  the  familiar  robin  builds  a 
sturdy  bowl  of  mud,  reinforced  with  grasses 
and  plant  stems  and  lined  with  finer  material 
such  as  pine  needles.  The  nest  of  the  wood 
thrush,  usually  placed  in  the  fork  of  a  tree 
branch,  is  made  of  twigs,  leaves  and  grasses 
and  lined  with  fine  rootlets.  While  the  female 
is  concerned  with  her  nesting  duties,  the 
male  is  in  some  nearby  tree,  pouring  out  his 
violin-like  flood  of  song. 

The  blue  jay  builds  a  rather  bulky  nest, 
often  on  a  branch  near  the  main  trunk  of 
a  pine  tree,  made  of  twigs,  weed  stems  and 
grasses,  with  a  lining  of  fine  rootlets.  In  years 
past,  the  song  sparrow  and  the  chipping  spar- 
row always  lined  their  nests  with  horsehair, 
but  now,  in  this  mechanical  age,  with  so  few 
horses,  other  soft  materials  are  used  instead. 
The  nest  of  the  ruby-throated  humming- 
bird is  a  masterpiece  of  architectural  beauty. 
About  the  size  of  a  quarter,  it  is  shingled 
with  lichens  and  bits  of  moss,  held  together 
with  spider  silk,  and  lined  with  milkweed  floss 
and  thistledown. 

The  webs  of  spiders  are  often  grand  and 
impressive  structures,  the  silk  for  weaving 
them  being  released  from  glands  in  the  body, 
through  a  group  of  fingerlike  organs  near  the 
tip  of  the  abdomen  called  "spinnerets."  Each 
spider  has  at  least  three  or  four  different  kinds 
of  silk,  from  which  it  can  choose  the  type 
most  suitable  for  a  given  task.  Web  construc- 
tion is  almost  always  done  by  the  female,  who 
weaves  the  distinctive  pattern  that  is  typical 
for  her  species. 

The  bowl-and-doily  spider  (Frontinella 
communis)  spins  her  web  in  two  separate  parts. 
The  principal  one,  fashioned  like  a  shallow 
bowl,  is  hung  just  above  the  flat  "doily."  Inside 
the  "bowl"  the  spider  waits  for  small  insects  to 
become  entrapped  in  the  maze  of  surrounding 
threads.  The  nursery  web  spider  (Pisaurina 
mira)  carries  her  huge  egg  sac  in  her  mouth 
until  just  before  hatching  time,  when  she 
weaves  several  leaves  together  with  silk  to 
form  a  nursery  and  hangs  the  egg  sac  among 
them.  After  hatching,  the  baby  spiders  cluster 
together  inside  the  nursery,  with  the  mother 
fiercely  standing  guard  over  them. 

Of  all  the  webs  woven  by  spiders,  the 


symmetrical  orb  web  is  perhaps  the  supreme 
architectural  achievement,  an  unrivaled 
masterpiece  that,  when  hung  with  dew 
drops  on  a  misty  morning,  is  a  thing  of  great 
artistic  beauty.  Designed  like  a  wheel,  with 
dry  spokes  that  can  be  walked  on  without 
entanglement  and  sticky  insect -catching 
spirals,  it  is  a  supremely  efficient  snare  for 
the  capture  of  flying  insects.  There  are 
approximately  2,500  species  of  orb-weav- 
ing spiders  in  the  world,  with  several  hun- 
dred in  the  United  States. 

For  its  survival,  the  ant  lion  (family  Myr- 
meleontidae)  depends  upon  its  instinctive  skill 
in  excavating  and  operating  pitfalls  in  the 
sand  for  capturing  its  prey,  chiefly  ants.  Soon 
after  birth,  each  larva  begins  to  dig  for  itself 
a  deep  cone-shaped  pit  that,  when  finished, 
is  one  of  the  most  spectacular  traps  in  the 
entire  animal  kingdom.  Then,  concealing 
itself  at  the  bottom,  half- buried  in  the  sand, 
it  waits  for  its  dinner  to  come  sliding  down 
the  funnel.  Usually  it  has  not  long  to  wait. 
Some  blundering,  inquisitive  ant  will  stroll 
too  close  to  the  edge  of  the  pit,  causing  the 
sand  to  give  way  and  start  a  rolling  avalanche 
that  engulfs  the  prey  and  carries  it  into  the 
ant  lion's  waiting  jaws. 

Caddis  fly  larvae  are  the  architects  of 
rushing  waters.  They  build  elaborate  protec- 
tive cases  for  themselves  using  materials 
found  in  the  stream.  The  architectural  style 
varies  with  the  species.  Some  use  twigs  cut 
to  proper  size,  fashioned  and  glued  together 
by  a  viscid  substance  from  the  salivary  glands. 
Other  species  select  tiny  pebbles  to  make  for 
themselves  houses  of  stone. 

Some  of  the  most  instinctively  skilled 
artisans  and  architects  in  the  animal  king- 
dom belong  to  the  most  advanced  order  of 
insects,  the  Hymenoptera,  which  includes  the 
bees  and  wasps.  Honeybees  (Apis  mellifera) 
that  have  escaped  from  man's  domestication 
into  the  wild  usually  seek  shelter  in  a  hollow 

The  structures  created  by  animals 
are  often  at  least  as  complex  as  those 
produced  by  man,  but  instinct  and  pur- 
pose, rather  than  fashion  or  creativity, 
dictate  design.  The  mud  dauber  wasp 
creates  a  structure  made  of  individual 
cells  that  resembles  an  organ  pipe 
(right),  each  containing  an  wasp  egg 
and  a  paralyzed  spider  to  provide  fresh 
forage  for  the  growing  young.  Likewise, 
the  potter  wasp  creates  tiny  clay  pots 
(top  right),  each  provisioned  with  a 
caterpillar  as  food  for  her  pupae.  The 
tiny  hummingbird  nest  (bottom  right), 
made  of  lichens  and  moss,  is  woven 
together  by  spider  webs  to  provide  a 
structure  that  is  tough,  weather  proof 
and  camouflaged. 
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Both,  of  these  structures  are  bowl 
shaped,  but  their  functions  couldn't  be 
more  different.  This  opened  bald-faced 
hornet's  nest  (below  left)  is  actually  a 
colony  made  up  of  horizontal  combs — 
an  "apartment"  for  these  social  insects. 
A  single  bowl-and-doily  spider,  on  the 
other  hand,  weaves  a  complex  bowl 
(right)  to  entrap  prey  unlucky  enough 
to  wander  in. 


tree,  where  they  hang  their  vertical  combs, 
some  of  them  for  eggs  and  larvae,  others  for 
honey  and  pollen  to  nourish  the  inhabitants 
through  the  winter.  The  hexagonal  cells  in 
the  comb  are  made  of  wax,  a  product  of  spe- 
cial glands  on  the  bees'  abdomens.  A  new 
colony  is  formed  when  a  "swarm"  occurs, 
and  the  old  queen  leaves,  accompanied  by  a 
great  number  of  the  female  workers.  Gather- 
ing on  the  branch  of  a  tree,  with  their  queen 
in  the  center,  they  cling  to  each  other,  while 
"scouts"  fly  off  in  all  directions  in  search  of 
a  permanent  home  for  the  colony. 

The  bald-faced  hornets  and  the  paper 
wasps  are  true  social  wasps.  Each  colony  of 
bald-faced  hornets  (Dolichovespula  maculata) 
is  started  in  early  spring  by  a  fertilized  queen 
that  has  just  come  out  of  hibernation.  From 
weathered  wood,  chewed  and  mixed  with 
saliva,  she  makes  a  few  paper  cells,  lays  eggs 
in  them  and  tends  the  first  brood,  but  later 
she  leaves  this  task  to  the  workers  and  devotes 
all  her  time  to  laying  eggs.  The  nest  consists 
of  a  series  of  horizontal  combs  suspended 
one  below  the  other,  with  the  young  hanging 
head  downward  in  their  six-sided  paper  cra- 
dles, like  a  vast  apartment  house. 

The  nests  of  paper  wasps  (Polistes) — each 
a  single  naked  comb  of  brood  cells — are 
often  seen  under  the  eaves  of  houses,  where 
they  are  protected  from  wind  and  rain  and 
have  no  need  of  an  outer  paper  envelope 
like  that  of  the  hornets.  Otherwise,  the  hab- 
its and  nest-building  activities  of  the  two  are 
quite  similar.  And  like  the  hornets,  the  paper 
wasps'  once-flourishing  communities  die  at 
the  end  of  summer,  leaving  their  nests  deso- 
late and  empty,  with  only  the  mated  queens 
surviving  the  winter. 

The  organ  pipe  mud  dauber  wasp  (Fry- 
poxylon  politum)  belongs  to  a  group  of  soli- 
tary wasps  in  which  a  single  female,  working 
alone,  constructs  the  nest  and  cares  for  the 
young.  Using  mud  for  her  building  material, 
the  female  designs  a  number  of  long,  parallel 
tubes  on  some  vertical  surface,  with  each 
divided  into  a  number  of  compartments  or 
cells,  which  she  provisions  with  spiders  cap- 
tured in  surrounding  fields  and  woods.  After 
laying  an  egg  in  each  cell  and  sealing  it  with 
fresh  mud,  she  departs,  never  to  return.  The 
spiders  in  the  cells  have  been  stung  by  the 
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female  wasp  in  certain  specific  nerve  centers 
with  such  surgical  precision  that  they  are 
paralyzed  but  still  living  and  will  remain  so, 
as  a  fresh  food  supply  for  the  future  young. 

The  little  potter  wasp  {Eumenes  fraternus) 
is  the  most  artistically  inclined  of  all  insects. 
Upon  tree  branches  and  twigs,  the  female 
skillfully  fashions  little  clay  pots  with  narrow 
necks  and  flaring  tops  that  are  used  as  cells 
for  the  developing  young.  Even  the  Greeks 
might  have  envied  and  adored  these  beauti- 
ful clay  vessels,  which  are  as  symmetrically 
made  as  if  they  had  been  turned  on  a  wheel. 
In  each  cell  the  female  lays  a  single  egg  and 
suspends  it  from  the  roof  on  a  silken  thread. 
Then  she  provisions  it  with  paralyzed  cater- 


pillars, seals  it  with  fresh  clay  and  goes  on  her 
way.  When  it  hatches,  the  young  wasp  finds 
a  waiting  store  of  fresh  food.  It  overwinters 
in  the  cell,  changes  to  a  pupa  in  the  spring, 
then  soon  to  a  winged  adult  that  cuts  a 
round  hole  in  the  side  of  the  cell  and  escapes. 

Many  of  these  smaller  wild  creatures — 
the  spiders,  insects,  especially  the  solitary 
wasps — seem  almost  endowed  with  human 
intelligence,  displaying  seemingly  purposeful 
acts  of  perception  and  foresight  that  casual 
observers  often  mistakenly  regard  as  powers 
of  reason.  But  the  flashes  of  cleverness  and 
brilliance  that  we  see  in  these  animals  come 
not  from  reasoning  or  learning  ability  but 
from  instinct — ancient  hereditary  patterns 


as  old  as  life  itself.  In  realms  of  low  intelli- 
gence, instinct  guides  and  commands  with  a 
blind,  unconscious  wisdom.  When  the  orb- 
weaving  spider  hangs  the  first  strand  of  her 
web,  she  does  not  know  that  it  will  eventu- 
ally become  a  snare  for  capturing  her  prey. 
Yet,  with  no  knowledge  of  end  or  purpose, 
she  methodically  follows  each  step  of  the 
construction  through  to  completion. 

We  are  constantly  reminded  of  how  very 
little  we  know  about  the  animal  mind.  Yet, 
sometimes  as  I  observe  and  ponder  these 
things,  I  vaguely  sense  some  larger  and 
deeper  meaning,  lying  just  beyond  my  com- 
prehension and  grasp — like  a  feeble  ray  of 
light  penetrating  a  dark  forest. 
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Brant,  Ocracoke  Lighthouse  Featured 
This  Year's  North  Carolina  Duck  Stamp,  Print  on  Sale  Now 


Written  and  Edited 
by  Vic  Venters 


The  13th  edition  of  the 
North  Carolina  waterfowl 
stamp  features  a  trio  of  Atlantic 
brant  over  Silver  Lake  with  the 
historic  Ocracoke  Lighthouse  in 
the  background.  Jim  Killen  of 
Minnesota  painted  the  scene. 
Killen's  painting  brings  to  a  close 
the  popular  seven-print  light- 
house subseries  of  the  North 
Carolina  duck  stamp  print  pro- 
gram, which  has  featured  all  of 
the  state's  coastal  lighthouses. 

The  Ocracoke  Lighthouse  is 
the  oldest  active  lighthouse  in 
the  state  and  is  the  second  oldest 
in  operation  in  the  nation.  The 
75 -foot  lighthouse  is  constructed 
of  brick  and  was  built  in  the 
1820s.  The  lighthouse's  beam  is 
visible  for  up  to  14  miles  at  sea. 

Killen's  art  has  been  select- 
ed by  more  than  a  dozen  states 
for  their  duck  stamp  programs, 
and  Ducks  Unlimited  is  featur- 
ing his  work  in  its  "Great  Ameri- 
can Sporting  Dog  Collection" 
and  has  also  honored  him  as  in- 
ternational artist  of  the  year  in 
1993.  He  has  painted  for  num- 
erous other  private  conserva- 
tion organizations. 

"This  is  the  last  of  the  light- 
house series,"  said  Sidney  Baynes, 
Chief  of  the  Division  of  Conser- 
vation Education.  "The  light- 
house series  has  been  so  popu- 
lar with  collectors  that  other 
states  with  lighthouses  are  add- 
ing them  to  their  prints." 

Baynes  added  that  publicized 
reports  indicate  that  the  North 
Carolina  stamp  and  print  pro- 
gram is  among  the  top  three 
in  the  nation  and  that  North 
Carolina  prints  and  stamps  are 
widely  sought. 

The  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  began  the  water- 
fowl stamps  and  print  program 


to  raise  funds  for  waterfowl  con- 
servation, including  acquiring 
and  improving  habitat.  Purchase 
of  the  stamp  was  voluntary  until 
1987  when  it  became  manda- 
tory for  waterfowl  hunters  to 
possess  the  stamp. 

Monies  from  the  sale  of 
stamps  and  prints  goes  into  the 
Wildlife  Commission's  Water- 
fowl Fund.  Since  the  inception 
of  the  program,  more  than  $2.4 
million  has  been  raised.  These 
funds  have  aided  in  the  pur- 
chase and  habitat  improve- 
ment of  Conine  Island  in  Bertie 
County,  the  Whitley  and  Whi- 
taker  tracts  on  the  lower  Roan- 
oke River,  Hunting  Creek  Swamp 
in  Davie  County  and  White 
Oak  Impoundment  in  Onslow 
County.  Funds  also  go  to  Goose 
Creek  waterfowl  impoundment 
management  to  aid  in  goose  re- 
search and  restoration,  equip- 
ment purchases  and  to  help  in 
meeting  the  goals  of  the  North 
American  Waterfowl  Manage- 
ment program  aimed  at  restor- 


Jim  Killen's  painting  of  a  trio  of  Atlantic  brant  at  Ocracoke  Light- 
house is  the  subject  of  this  year's  North  Carolina  Duck  Stamp  and  print. 
This  painting  brings  to  a  close  the  Wildlife  Commission's  popular  light- 
house subseries  of  state  duck  stamps  arid  prints. 


ing  waterfowl  populations. 

State  waterfowl  stamps  will 
go  on  sale  July  1  from  licensing 
agents  for  $5  each.  The  stamp 
and  print  series  may  be  ordered 
now  from  independent  art  deal- 


ers. Retail  price  is  $  141 . 

For  more  information,  con- 
tact the  license  division,  N.C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission, 
512  N.  Salisbury  St.,  Raleigh, 
N.C  27604-1188. 


Here's  How  to  Enter  Your  Fish 
North  Carolina  Freshwater  Fishing  Records  Still  Falling 


Catch  a  fish  you  think  may 
be  a  state  freshwater  rec- 
ord? Here's  how  to  submit 
your  catch  for  judging. 

Anglers  should  weigh 
the  fish  on  certified  scales 
and  record  the  common  name 
of  the  fish,  weight  in  pounds 
and  ounces,  length  and  girth 
in  inches,  catch  location,  date, 
and  angler's  name,  address 
and  telephone  number.  Also, 
include  information  on  the  lure 
or  bait  used,  make  of  rod  and 
reel,  and  the  location  of  the 
scales  and  the  name  of  the  wit- 
ness who  observed  the  weigh- 
ing of  the  catch. 

Anglers  should  also  take  a 
clear  photo  of  a  full  side  view  of 


the  fish 
and  that 
photo  should  accompany 
the  application.  Biologists  from 
the  Wildlife  Commission's  staff 
will  check  applications  and 
make  rulings.  Applicants  will 
be  notified  by  mail  whether  or 
not  the  application  is  approved. 
Applicants  may  inquire  about 
the  status  by  telephoning  the 
Wildlife  Commission's  Division 
of  Inland  Fisheries  at  (919) 
733-3633. 


In  1994,  three  North  Caro- 
lina freshwater  fishing  records 
were  set.  Old  records  were  brok- 
en for  Roanoke  bass,  flathead 
catfish  and  muskellunge.  Rich- 
ard E.  Evans  took  the  winning 
2-pound,  10.75-ounce  Roan- 
oke bass  from  Fishing  Creek  in 
Nash  County;  Chancy  C.  Jones 
caught  a  41  -pound  muskellunge 
from  Fontana  Lake  and  Edward 
C.  Davis  took  a  69-pound  flat- 
head  catfish  from  the  Cape 
Fear  River. 

In  addition,  another  record 
was  tied  when  young  Scott  Miller 
caught  a  redear  sunfish,  com- 
monly called  a  shellcracker,  that 
weighed  4  pounds,  6  ounces. 

— Bodie  McDowell 
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Blanton  Promises  to  Rejuvenate  Organization 
N.C.  Wildlife  Federation  Chooses  New  Executive  Director 


If  Mike  Blanton  has  his  way, 
you're  going  to  be  hearing  a 
lot  more  from  the  N.C.  Wildlife 
Federation  in  coming  months. 
Blanton,  a  resident  of  Monroe, 
NO,  was  named  the  new  Ex- 
ecutive Director  for  the  N.C. 
Wildlife  Federation  in  May. 

The  Wildlife  Federation  is 
the  state's  largest  private  con- 
servation organization  and  is 
celebrating  its  50th  anniversary 
in  1995.  Blanton  comes  to  the 
Wildlife  Federation  from  a  posi- 
tion as  Public  Information  Spe- 
cialist with  the  city  of  Charlotte. 
Prior  experience  also  includes 
a  position  as  the  Director  of 
Marketing  for  Charlotte's  Spirit 
Square  Center  for  the  Arts  and 
as  the  Marketing  and  Public 
Relations  Manager  for  Char- 
lotte's Discovery  Place  Sci- 
ence Museum. 

Blanton  brings  to  the  job  a 
love  of  the  outdoors  and  envi- 
ronment, and  he  is  a  lifelong 
angler  and  hunter.  His  prior 
positions  include  experience 
in  organizational  and  financial 
management.  "One  of  my  first 
responsibilities  will  be  getting 
the  Federation's  business  op- 
erations in  order,"  Blanton  said. 
"It's  no  secret  that  the  last  cou- 
ple of  years  have  been  tough  on 
conservation  organizations,  the 
Wildlife  Federation  included." 

Blanton  promises  rejuvenated 
emphasis  on  coalition  building 
within  an  increasingly  faction - 
alized  conservation  community. 
"One  of  the  things  that  astounds 
me  are  the  hundreds  of  environ- 
mental and  conservation  groups 
out  there,"  he  said.  "With  so 
many  voices  spread  around,  the 
message  sometimes  get  diluted.  I 
want  to  the  Federation  to  help 
build  consensus,  where  possible, 
to  work  on  issues  where  we  share 
common  ground.  Regardless  of 
your  specific  interests,  we're  all 
interested  in  protecting  the 
resources  and  protecting  the 
right  to  enjoy  them." 


E  FEDERATION 


Michael  Blanton  of  Monroe, 
N.C,  has  been  named  the  new 
Executive  Director  of  Mrrth  Caro- 
lina Wildlife  Federation. 


"One  area  where  I  want 
to  rebuild  support  is  with  our 
sporting  constituency,"  Blanton 
said.  "Sportsmen  conservation- 
ists founded  the  Federation  and 
I  want  to  make  sure  the  organi- 
zation better  addresses  issues 
that  are  important  to  them." 

"For  example,  there  are  now 
over  50  wildlife  clubs  around 
the  state  affiliated  with  the  N.C. 
Wildlife  Federation,  which  is  a 
good  number,"  Blanton  said. 
"However,  at  one  time,  we  had 
over  200  affiliate  clubs.  One 
of  my  goals  will  be  to  again  in- 
crease the  numbers  of  our  af- 
filiate clubs.  I'd  also  like  to  de- 
velop avenues  for  involving 
members  in  a  way  more  typical 
of  smaller  organizations. 

Blanton  says  he  also  hopes 
to  make  the  Federation  and  its 


accomplishments  more  visible. 
"In  the  past  couple  of  years  the 
Federation  hasn't  been  aggres- 
sive enough  in  telling  its  own 
story,"  Blanton  added.  "With 
my  background  in  public  rela- 
tions and  communications,  I 
hope  to  change  that. " 

For  more  information  on 
the  N.C.  Wildlife  Federation, 
contact  PC  Box  10626,  Ral- 
eigh, N.C.  2760  5,  or  call 
(919)  833-1923. 


Doves  by  Sweet 
New  N.C.  Sportsman's  Stamp  Print  Available 


A pair  of  mourning  doves  at 
rest  in  a  pine  are  featured 
on  this  year's  edition  of  the 
N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission's Sportsman's  print  and 
stamp  series. 

The  painting  for  the  com- 
bination print  and  stamp  was 
rendered  by  Francis  E.  Sweet 
of  New  York.  Sweet's  work  has 
frequently  been  chosen  for 
state  ducks  stamps  and  for  con- 
servation stamps  of  numerous 
private  conservation  organiza- 
tions. His  paintings  have  also 
been  displayed  in  23  museums 
around  the  nation  and  have 
been  published  in  over  25  peri- 
odicals. He  also  illustrated  the 
covers  of  the  books  Ecology  and 
Management  of  Wood  Ducks  and 
Ecology  and  Management  of 
Mourning  Doves. 

Each  year  a  different  spe- 
cies of  fish  or  game  is  selected 
for  the  stamp  design.  Prints 
and  stamps  of  this  edition  will 
be  available  through  Dec.  3 1 . 


This  year's  North  Carolina  Sportsman 's  Stamp  Print  features  Francis 
Sweet's  painting  of  a  pair  of  mourning  doves  resting  in  a  pine. 


Wildlife  Commission  policy 
requires  that  unsold  art  prints 
and  stamps  be  destroyed  six 
months  after  the  stamps  expire 
as  legal  licenses.  This  measure 
limits  the  number  of  prints  and 
stamps  available  on  the  market, 


thereby  increasing  their  values 
as  collectibles.  For  more  infor- 
mation, contact  local  art  deal- 
ers or  the  license  section  of  the 
Wildlife  Commission  at  5 12  N. 
Salisbury  St.,  Raleigh,  N.C. 
27604-1188. 
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Book  Review 

Atlas  of  Colonial  Waterbirds  of  N.C.  Estuaries 


1 993  Atlas  of 
CoIon;aJ  Waterbirds  of 
"onh  Carolina  Estuaries 


1  993  Atlas  of  Colonial  Water- 
JL  birds  of  North  Carolina 
Estuaries  by  James  F.  Parnell, 
William  Walker  Golder  arid 
Thomas  M.  Henson,  N.C.  Sea 
Grant  Program,  Box  8605, 
NCSU,  Raleigh,  N.C.  27695- 
8605.  Publication  UNC-SG- 
95-02,120  pages,  $5. 

Midsummer  is  an  excellent 
time  to  observe  some  of  the  23 
species  of  colonial  waterbirds 
that  nest  along  the  North  Caro- 
lina coast,  species  that  include 
pelicans,  herons,  egrets,  terns, 
skimmers  and  gulls.  Colonial 
waterbirds  are  so  named  because 
they  breed  in  large  concentra- 
tions in  specific  coastal  habitat 
— in  colonies,  in  other  words. 
Depending  on  the  species,  the 
birds  nest  on  different  types  of 
habitat,  which  in  North  Carolina 
consists  of  natural  beaches  and 
estuaries  and  spoil  islands. 


You  can  share  in  restoring 
the  Whalehead  Club  to 
its  former  glory  by  purchasing 
"Return  to  Whalehead,"  a  lim- 
ited edition  print  of  renowned 
artist  Bob  Dance's  magnificent 
painting  of  the  structure  with 
skeins  of  Canada  geese  overhead. 

The  painting  was  commis- 
sioned to  help  raise  funds  for 
the  restoration  of  the  club 
located  at  Corolla  on  the  Outer 
Banks.  When  restoration  is  com- 
plete the  Whalehead  Club  will 
house  the  Currituck  Wildlife 
Museum.  The  Museum  will 
showcase  the  wildlife  heritage 
of  northeastern  North  Caro- 
lina and  Currituck  Sound,  as 
well  as  the  waterfowling  history, 
heritage  and  decoys  of  the  area. 

Two  print  editions  are  being 
marketed.  The  Museum  Edition, 
available  for  $500,  will  be  limit- 
ed to  250  signed-and-number- 
ed  reproductions  with  an  em- 


The  1993  Atlas  of  Colonial 
Waterbirds  provides  a  guide  to 
these  species  and  the  breeding 
habitat  they  use.  The  Atlas  is  a 
technical,  rather  than  popular, 
publication  and  should  appeal  to 
biologists,  coastal  researchers 
and  serious  birders. 


bossed  seal  and  a  matching  sign- 
and-numbered  canvas  Canada 
goose  decoy  (shown  below) 
crafted  by  Wallace  O'Neal  IV, 
a  fourth  generation  Currituck 
decoy  maker. 

The  regular  edition  will  sell 
for  $  100  and  will  be  limited  to 
1 ,200  signed-and-numbered 
prints.  Proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  prints  and  decoys  will  go  to- 
ward the  restoration  of  the  club. 
Both  editions  are  expected  to 
sell  out  quickly.  At  the  end  of 
May,  $100,000  worth  of  prints 
had  already  been  sold. 

The  Whalehead  Club  was 
originally  constructed  as  a  hunt 
club  in  1925  by  Edward  Col- 


The  120-page  publication, 
illustrated  with  maps  and  black 
and  white  photos,  includes  infor- 
mation on  the  breeding  biology, 
diets,  habitat  and  colony  loca- 
tion of  all  the  species  of  colonial 
waterbirds  that  nest  and  breed 
along  the  North  Carolina  coast. 
It  also  includes  their  current 
state  or  federal  status,  the  five 
management  regions,  nest 
number  estimates,  colony  loca- 
tion sites,  potential  threats,  the 
agency  responsible  for  each  spe- 
cies, and  a  bibliography  of  availa- 
ble research  literature. 

The  Atlas  was  co-authored 
by  Thomas  Henson,  the  coast- 
al biologist  for  the  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission's  Non- 
game  and  Endangered  Species 
Program.  James  E  Parnell  is  a 
ornithologist  and  professor  at 
UNC-Wilmington,  while  W 
Walker  Golder  is  a  habitat  man- 


publishing  magnate.  The  palatial 
building  featured  carved  Art 
Nouveau  motifs,  Tiffany  light 
fixtures  and  cork  floors.  Whale- 
head remained  an  active  hunt 
club  for  decades  but  was  even- 
tually sold  to  developers.  In 
1992,  Currituck  County  pur- 
chased the  club.  The  non-profit 
Whalehead  Preservation  Trust 
has  been  named  by  the  county 
to  oversee  restoration  efforts. 
Full  restoration  costs  are  esti- 
mated to  be  about  $5  million. 

Salem  Graphics  Inc.  of  Win- 
ston Salem  is  publishing  and  dis- 
tributing "Return  to  Whale- 
head." To  purchase  the  print, 
contact  your  local  art  dealer. 
For  more  information  on  resto- 
ration efforts,  contact  The 
Whalehead  Club,  EG  Box  307, 
Corolla,  N.C.  27927. 

Please  see  inside  back  cover 
of  this  issue  for  a  full-color  photo 
of  the  painting. 


ager  for  the  National  Audubon 
Society's  N.C.  Coastal  Islands 
Sanctuary  program. 

One  important  note:  While 
the  Atlas  provides  general  loca- 
tions of  colonies,  people  should 
never  attempt  to  invade  or  other- 
wise disturb  the  colonies  during 
breeding  season.  Human  distur- 
bance of  nesting  sites  is  one  of 
the  greatest  threats  to  some  spe- 
cies and  it  is  illegal — and  well  as 
unethical — to  disrupt  critical 
nesting  activities.  Many  sites  are 
posted  for  protection,  although 
some  are  not.  If  you  view  birds 
during  breeding  season,  keep 
your  visits  confined  to  binocular 
range.  Most  species  can  be 
observed  well  away  from  colony 
locations  as  they  travel  or  forage. 
The  Atlas  is  available  directly 
from  N.C.  Sea  Grant  at  the 
address  listed  above. 


Bear  Hunt  Donated 
to  Help  Hungry 


North  Carolina  Hunters 
For  The  Hungry 


How  would  you  like  to  win 
a  black  bear  hunt  in  east- 
ern North  Carolina  during  the 
November  1995  black  bear  sea- 
son? This  hunt  is  sponsored  by 
Weyerhaeuser  Company  in  sup- 
port of  North  Carolina  Hunt- 
ers for  the  Hungry.  Tickets  are 
$5  each  or  five  for  $20.  They 
can  be  purchased  through  vol- 
unteers or  through  the  Hunt- 
ers for  the  Hungry  office.  For 
more  information,  contact 
N.C.  Hunters  for  the  Hungry, 
EQ  Box  10502,  Raleigh,  N.C. 
27605,  or  call  (919)  833-1923. 


Art  by  Bob  Dance  Expected  to  Sell  Quickly 
Print  and  Decoy  Sale  Benefits  Whalehead  Restoration  Efforts 
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Report  Sightings  in  Western  N.C. 
Keep  Your  Eye  Out  for  River  Otters 


Wildlife  Commission  biologists  are  very  much  interested  in  learning 
from  the  public  about  river  otter  sightings  in  western  North  Carolina. 
The  Wildlife  Commission  recently  completed  all  planned  releases  of  river 
otters  as  part  of  its  otter  restoration  project  in  western  watersheds. 


We  need  otter  wal 
you  see  live  or  dead  river 
otters  in  western  North  Caro- 
lina, the  Wildlife  Commission 
wants  to  hear  from  you.  Ob- 
server reports  could  play  a  criti- 
cal role  in  the  Wildlife  Commis- 
sion's ongoing  river  otter  resto- 
ration project. 

This  spring,  Commission  bi- 
ologists completed  the  stocking 
phase  of  the  state's  river  otter 
restoration  project.  Since  1990, 
wildlife  biologists  have  released 
267  otters  in  11  western  North 
Carolina  watersheds.  In  addi- 
tion, another  75  otters  were 
released  by  U.S.  Park  Service 
Personnel  into  the  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  National  Park.  Most 
of  the  otters  were  live  trapped 
in  eastern  North  Carolina  with 
the  assistance  of  trappers  and 
moved  west.  It's  hoped  that  a 
substantial  breeding  population 
can  be  established. 

The  restoration  effort  marks 
the  first  time  that  river  otters 
have  cavorted  in  western  North 
Carolina  waters  since  the  1930s, 
when  they  were  extirpated  from 
the  region  by  pollution,  habitat 
destruction  and  unregulated 
trapping  and  hunting.  Otter 
populations  remained  viable  in 
the  Coastal  Plain  and  gradually 
re-expanded  into  Piedmont 
rivers  and  streams.  However, 
until  restoration  efforts,  they 
remained  absent  from  the 
Mountain  region. 

The  river  otter  restoration 
project  was  made  possible  by 
grants  and  assistance  from  the 
National  Trappers  Association, 
the  N.C.  Wildlife  Federation, 
Brad  Stanback,  Duke  Power 
Company,  Carolina  Power  & 
Light  and  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority.  The  North  Carolina 
State  University  School  of  Vet- 
erinary Medicine  performed 
valuable  work  in  radio-tagging 
and  handling  the  otters,  learning 
much  in  the  process  about  the 
best  methods  for  operating  on 


and  anesthetizing  the  cap- 
tive animals. 

The  restoration  efforts  will 
now  focus  monitoring  the  re- 
introduced populations  to  de- 
termine their  status  and  distri- 
bution. Since  river  otters  are 
not  easily  observed,  the  Wildlife 
Commission  needs  all  informa- 
tion possible  to  document  the 
distribution  in  western  North 
Carolina. 

The  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  is  interested  in 
hearing  from  anglers,  canoers, 
hikers  or  any  other  individuals 
or  outdoor  groups  who  observe 
otters  or  otter  sign  on  any  of  the 
following  watersheds:  the 
Catawba,  Little  Tennessee, 
French  Broad,  North  Toe, 
South  Fork  of  the  New,  Broad, 
Yadkin,  South  Catawba,  North 
Fork  of  the  Catawba,  Nottley, 
and  Hiwassee  rivers. 

Although  all  observations  of 
otters  are  important,  the  Wild- 
life Commission  is  particularly 
interested  in  reports  of  otter 
sightings  from  August  through 
December,  and  especially  where 
more  than  one  otter  is  sighted. 
This  is  the  time  when  females 


and  their  young  are  together. 
The  Wildlife  Commission  is  also 
interested  in  learning  about  or 
obtaining  the  carcasses  of  any 
otters  found  dead  or  killed. 

Otter  sightings  should  be  re- 
ported to  the  Wildlife  Commis- 
sion's Division  of  Wildlife  Man- 
agement in  Raleigh.  Call  (919) 
733-7291 .  Anyone  who  observes 
live  otters,  road-killed  otters, 
accidentally  trapped  otters  or 
who  kills  otters  while  they  are 
depredating  property  in  or  west 
of  Alleghany,  Wilkes,  Alexander, 
Catawba,  Lincoln  and  Cleve- 
land counties  should  contact 
the  Commission's  office. 


Licenses  Valid 
One  Full  Year 

Beginning  July  1,  1995, 
North  Carolina  hunting 
and  fishing  licenses  will  be  valid 
for  one  year  from  the  date  of 
purchase.  For  example,  if  you 
purchased  a  license  on  July  11 , 
1995  your  license  will  not  ex- 
pire until  July  11,  1996. 

In  the  past,  hunting  and 
fishing  licenses  had  automatic- 
ally expired  on  June  30  each 
year.  Last  year  the  N.C.  Gen- 
eral Assembly  voted  to  change 
the  law  to  allow  license  validity 
to  run  one  year  from  date  of 
purchase. 

Call  for  Boat 
Registration  Info 

Anew  toll-free  number  has 
been  put  into  use  by  the 
Wildlife  Commission  to  allow 
boaters  to  check  the  status  of 
pending  boat  registrations. 

The  number  is  1-800-675- 
0376  and  it  can  be  used  to  check 
on  the  status  of  registrations  that 
have  been  sent  to  the  Commis- 
sion's Boat  Registration  Section 
for  processing.  The  toll-free 
system  automatically  puts  the 
caller  in  line  for  assistance. 

The  plan  for  the  future  is  for 
the  system  to  be  fully  computer- 
ized and  capable  of  handling  32 
calls  simultaneously  for  a  range 
of  services  including  renewal  of 
any  boat  registration. 

— Bodie  McDowell 


New  Federal  Boating  Regulation 

Effective  May  I,  J 9 95  Federal  Regulaturns 
jl    x^-^^^^X^^  require  a  wearable  Personal  Flotation 
*  '    ^  Device  (PFD  Type  I,  II,  III  or  V)  to  be 

on  board  for  each  occupant  on  all 
!  boats  regardless  of  length.  The  Type  IV 
'  throwable  is  no  longer  acceptable  in 
meeting  the  PFD  carrying  requirements 


t>0N  t  ^ 


on  boats  (either  motorized  or  non- 
motorized)  less  than  16  feet  in  length. 
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WILDLIFE  THROUGH  THE  YEAR 


Wildlife  Endowment  Fund  Report 


April  1995 

Principal  Balance 
$20,931,966.53 

Interest  Earned 
$17,187,801.15 

Total  Receipts 
$38,119,767.68 

Interest  Used 
$7,410,551.48 

Fund  Balance 
$30,709,216.20 


Established  on  May  29,  1981 ,  this  fund  is  derived  from  the  sale  of 
lifetime  hunting  and  fishing  licenses  and  lifetime  subscriptions  to 
Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  magazine  as  well  as  from  tax  deductible 
contributions.  While  the  interest  may  be  used  to  supplement  N.C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  programs,  the  principal  remains 
invested  to  generate  additional  interest  for  the  future. 


Rodentia  Dementia 

by  Vic  Venters 

One  of  the  best  guides  to  solving  beaver  problems  for 
landowners  comes  in  the  form  of  a  new  N.C.  Cooperative 
Extension  Service  publication  titled  Wildlife  Damage  Man- 
agement: Beavers. 

This  eight-page  booklet  outlines  the  regulations  and 
control  methods  available  to  North  Carolina  landowners, 
both  non-lethal  and  lethal. 

If  at  all  possible,  wildlife  enthusiasts  would  prefer  that 
non-lethal  beaver  control  methods  be  used  because  of  the 
many  positive  wildlife  and  water  quality  benefits  that  bea- 
vers provide.  The  booklet  outlines  a  number  of  nonlethal 
control  merhods,  including  electric  fencing,  besr  methods 
for  culvert  protection,  beaver  pond  levelers,  and  protect- 
ing drains  in  farm  ponds  or  reservoirs.  These  methods  will 
allow  landowners  to  regain  control  over  water  levels  while 
allowing  existing  beavers  to  remain. 

Unfortunately,  continuing  damage  to  trees  and  crops, 
or  flooding  of  roads  and  land,  sometime  necessitates  lethal 
beaver  control  and  removal.  The  booklet  explains  respon- 
sibilities for  landowners  should  rhey  choose  lethal  control, 
and  the  variety  of  shooting  and  trapping  tactics  that 
can  be  employed. 

The  publication  number  is  AG -472 -4  and  is  available  from 
your  local  Cooperative  Extension  Service  office.  If  your 
local  office  is  out,  contact  the  Wildlife  Commission's  Divi- 
sion of  Wildlife  Management  at  (919)  733-7291  for  a  copy. 

While  beavers  can  be  costly  to  landowners,  they  don't 
necessarily  have  to  be.  If  you  have  a  newly  created  beaver 
pond  in  a  remote  area,  and  don'r  have  to  reclaim  the  land 
immediately,  consider  leasing  it  to  a  group  of  duck  hunters. 
You'd  be  surprised  how  much  hunters  are  willing  to  pay 
each  year  for  seclusion  and  a  good  waterfowling  area.  The 
shallow  flooded  ponds  make  superb  duck  habitat. 
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Return  to  Whalehead" 

Corolla,  North  Carolina      Painting  by  Bob  Dance 


As  time  passes  most  hunters,  fishermen  and  outdoor  enthusiasts  begin  to  cherish  memories  of 
trips  taken,  days  spent  and  things  seen  as  much  as  or  even  more  than  the  wildlife  harvested. 
With  the  release  of  "Return  to  Whalehead,"  the  Whalehead  Preservation  Trust,  the  Currituck 
Wildlife  Museum,  noted  North  Carolina  artist  Bob  Dance  and  Salem  Graphics  have  come 
together  to  help  ensure  that  such  wonderful  memories  are  preserved  for  future  generations  and 
even  for  those  who  might  never  experience  the  thrills  of  a  frosty  morning  goose  hunt  on  the 
wind-blown  waters  of  Currituck  Sound.  For  more  information  on  this  beautiful  art  print  and  on 
how  you  can  become  involved  with  this  project,  see  page  30. 


Brushpile  Sweet 
Brushpile 

It's  no  secret  that  crappies 
love  to  hang  out  around 
cover,  and  this  brushpile  is 
a  perfect  home  for  these 
black  crappies.  Cover  also 
attracts  dinner  in  the  form 
of  minnows,  and  serves 
as  a  good  place  from  which 
to  launch  an  ambush. 


Second-class  postage  paid  at 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina 
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OUR  NATURAL  HERITAGE 


Finishing  Touches 


by  Jim  Dean 


By  the  time  I'd  picked  up  supplies  at  Southern  States  and 
stopped  to  get  gas,  the  boat  I  was  towing  was  beginning  to 
attract  attention.  A  12 -foot  aluminum  johnboat  makes  a  pretty 
good  trailer  if  the  load  isn't  too  heavy,  and  it  was  piled  with 
bales  of  hay,  bags  of  fertilizer,  a  herbicide  sprayer  and  a  lawn- 
mower  and  gas  can.  Several 
cane  poles  were  tied  on  top 
with  tobacco  twine.  My  old 
1977  Bronco  was  filled  half- 
way up  the  windows  with  its 
usual  load  of  fishing  tackle, 
nets,  paddles,  trolling  motors, 
batteries,  tool  boxes,  spare 
clothing  and  other  more  or 
less  permanent  accessories. 
This  time  of  year,  I  use  the 
Bronco  as  a  sort  of  rolling 
tacklebox.  Beginning  in  late 
fall,  it  undergoes  a  month- 
long  conversion  into  a  mobile 
mud  room,  gun  cabinet,  decoy 
bag  and  dog  cage. 

"You  working,  fishing,  or 
are  you  gonna  be  in  a  'Grapes 
of  Wrath'  reenactment?"  asked 
the  station  attendant. 

"Nah,  I'm  heading  for  the 
farm,"  I  said.  "I  doubt  I'll  have  time  to  fish  this  trip.  Too  much 
work  to  do.  I  don't  think  I'll  ever  be  finished."  (I  say  things  like 
that  because  it  sounds  so  much  better  than  the  truth,  which  is 
that  I  can  usually  find  time  to  fish.  Whether  I  will  also  find  time 
to  do  any  actual  work  is  more  often  what  is  in  doubt). 

But  this  trip,  I  had  chores  that  took  precedence,  and  it 
didn't  appear  too  likely  that  I  would  have  time  to  dawdle,  not 
that  there  weren't  temptations.  Ripe  blackberries  and  plums 
bordered  the  dirt  path  as  I  drove  past  fields  of  chest -high 
tobacco.  The  clean  rows  were  in  perfect  condition  for  an  hour 
or  two  of  arrowhead  hunting,  and  the  dark  water  in  the  ponds 
looked  especially  inviting.  I  could  see  ripples  where  a  large  fish 
had  moved  along  the  edge  of  a  bed  of  lily  pads.  It  was  a  perfect 
place  to  pitch  a  plastic  worm.  Maybe  later,  I  thought. 

In  the  93 -degree  afternoon  heat,  I  spread  hay  around  the 
young  fruit  trees,  then  placed  bales  in  a  ditch  that  was  threat- 
ening to  erode  the  edge  of  a  field.  The  next  two  hours  were 
spent  spraying  poison  ivy,  cow  itch  and  Virginia  creeper  that 
were  covering  the  sides  of  pack  houses  and  tobacco  barns. 
Then,  I  fertilized  two  of  the  ponds,  and  mowed  around  the  old 
3 -room  tenant  house  that  I  had  converted  into  a  rough  fishing 
and  hunting  cabin  a  few  years  earlier.  I  stopped  to  tack  up 
several  loose  boards  and  repaired  a  step.  By  the  time  I  had 


finished,  it  was  getting  late.  One  of  these  days,  I  thought,  if  I 
ever  finish  this  place  I'm  going  to  settle  down  and  enjoy  it. 

On  the  back  porch  of  the  cabin,  I  poured  a  tub  of  water  and 
washed  off  the  hay,  fertilizer  and  grime,  then  sat  wearily  in  an 
old  rocker  and  watched  the  sun  set.  Lightning  bugs  glittered 

across  the  fields,  and  a  bob- 
white  gave  a  few  last  sleepy 
calls  just  as  the  toads  and 
bullfrogs  began  to  get 
cranked  up.  It  was  time  to 
go.  But  I  didn't.  Instead,  I 
walked  into  the  cabin  and 
rummaged  through  the 
Hoosier  to  see  if  I  could 
find  a  snack  to  hold  me 
until  I  reached  civilization 
and  a  fast -food  joint. 

Humm,  I'd  forgotten 
about  that  bag  of  corn 
meal,  and  here  was  a  jar 
of  vinegar  that  reminded 
me  of  the  tomatoes  and 
cucumbers  I'd  picked 
earlier.  Maybe  I  should  eat 
here.  There  was  milk  in  a 
cooler  in  the  truck.  Maybe, 
it  suddenly  occurred  to  me, 
I  should  simply  spend  the  night.  Why  not?  What  was  the  rush, 
anyway?  There  were  beds  in  the  cabin  and  a  pile  of  old  maga- 
zines to  read.  I  didn't  have  a  bathroom  or  electricity  because 
the  law  had  said  I  would  have  to  have  the  former  before  I  could 
get  the  latter.  But  I'd  solved  those  problems  by  adding  porches, 
oil  lamps  and  a  Home  Comfort  wood  cook  stove.  Besides,  if  I 
got  up  early,  I  could  pay  a  visit  to  that  bass  in  the  lily  pads. 

Supper  was  a  pan  of  corn  bread  cooked  on  the  wood  stove, 
sliced  tomatoes  and  cucumbers  in  vinegar  and  pepper,  and  a 
quart  of  cold  milk.  I  read  an  ancient  Reader's  Digest  by  oil  light 
until  bedtime — the  big  news  was  polio  and  the  threat  of  low- 
flying  nuclear  bombers — then  on  an  impulse  I  took  a  walk  up 
the  path  through  the  farm  past  the  orchard.  The  moon  was 
nearly  full  except  for  a  bite  out  of  one  corner.  It  was  so  bright  I 
could  see  ants  crawling  on  the  path,  but  the  humidity  gave  the 
air  a  hazy,  luminous  quality. 

I  sat  on  the  crest  of  a  hill  for  a  long  time  with  the  farm 
spread  out  around  me  like  a  silvery  blanket.  Tucked  into  a 
distant  fold  was  the  faint  glow  of  a  lamp  in  the  window  of  the 
cabin.  Looking  at  that  square  of  warm  light,  I  realized  that  this 
must  have  been  what  I'd  had  in  mind  when  I'd  first  begun  to  fix 
it  up.  And  so  what  if  it  never  got  finished,  it  looked  finished 
from  here.  Maybe  cabins,  like  life,  are  works  in  progress. 
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NATURE'S  WAYS 


Scaling  large  slabs  of  bark  with  its  huge,  3 -inch  bill, 
the  ivory -billed  woodpecker  feeds  on  grubs  and  other 
insects  beneath  tree  bark.  Its  white  bill  and  bold  black 
and  white  plumage  distinguish  it  from  its  smaller  cousin, 
the  pileated  woodpecker.  The  two  woodpeckers  relied 
on  similar  foods  and  inhabited  similar  habitats  in  the 
Southeast,  yet  their  fates  are  dissimilar.  The  ivory -bill  is 
probably  extinct  today  while  the  pileated  is  plentiful. 


The  wings  of  ivory -bills  have  a  broad  barid  of  white  on  the  lower 
portion.  When  the  bird  is  perched  and  wings  are  folded,  white  is 
visible  on  the  ivory -bill's  back. 


On  the  pileated  woodpecker,  a  band  of  white  is  visible  on  the 
upper  portion  of  the  wings  but  when  the  pileated  is  perched,  no 
white  can  be  seen  on  its  back. 
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NATURE'S  WAYS 


Pileated 
woodpecker 


J? 


Ivory -bill:  I  pair  per 
six  square  miles 


Pileated:  6  pairs 
per  square  mile 


Because  of  their  great  size  and  specialized  feeding  hab- 
its, ivory -bills  needed  more  foraging  habitat  than  other 
Southeastern  woodpeckers  and  thus  their  populations 
were  never  very  dense.  According  to  one  study,  a  single 
pair  of  ivory -bills  required  six  square  miles  of  forest 
habitat  for  its  needs.  The  same  area  could  support  36 
pairs  of  pileated  woodpeckers  and  126  pairs  of  red- 
bellied  woodpeckers. 


.Illustrations  after  James  X  Tanner,  The  Ivory-Billed  Woodpecker  (New  York:  Dover 
Publications,  1942;1966). 


Recipe  for  Extinction 

written  by  Lawrence  S.  Barley /illustrated  by  David  Williams 

When  European  settlers  first  set  foot  on  American  soil,  nine  wood- 
pecker species  inhabited  the  forests  of  the  Southeast,  more  wood- 
peckers than  in  any  other  forest  in  the  country.  The  largest  of  these  birds 
(the  largest  in  North  America),  and  the  only  one  to  succumb  to  extinc- 
tion, was  the  ivory-billed  woodpecker.  At  least  that's  its  probable  fate 
since  no  one  has  seen  the  bird  alive  in  the  United  States  for  a  quarter  cen- 
tury. Which  brings  up  an  interesting  question:  What  led  the  ivory-bill  to  a 
fate  not  shared  by  its  brethren? 

Of  course  if  the  red-cockaded  woodpecker  continues  on  its  long  popula- 
tion decline,  the  ivory-bill  may  well  lose  its  unique  position,  but  the  causes 
of  the  giant  bird's  demise  are  a  familiar  recipe  consisting  of  equal  parts 
ivory-bill  adaptations  and  changing  forest  conditions. 

The  woodpecker's  great  size  played  a  role  in  its  demise.  At  a  probable 
maximum  length  of  20  inches,  the  ivory-bill  was  three  or  four  inches 
longer  than  the  pileated,  a  crow-sized  woodpecker.  Large  size  in  animals 
bequeathes  bolder,  more  vigorous  abilities — ivory -bills  habitually  chased 
hawks  away  from  their  nests — but  it  also  requires  a  greater  intake  of  food. 

Although  half  of  its  diet  was  vegetable,  nearly  half  was  the  wood-boring 
insects  and  insect  larvae  that  lived  beneath  the  bark  of  the  plentiful  dead 
and  dying  trees  in  a  virgin  forest,  a  diet  not  unlike  that  of  other  wood- 
peckers. Unlike  them,  however,  the  ivory-bill  specialized  in  the  beetles 
and  grubs  that  lay  between  the  bark  and  the  sapwood,  and  it  scaled  away 
the  bark  plates  with  its  huge,  3-inch  bill  to  reach  them.  In  contrast,  the 
pileated  woodpecker  most  often  uses  its  bill  to  hammer  directly  through 
the  bark  and  deep  into  the  wood,  taking  insects  as  it  digs  through  layers 
of  dead  wood.  According  to  James  T  Tanner,  who  observed  the  last  of 
the  ivorybills  in  Louisiana  and  South  Carolina  in  the  1930s,  the  pileated's 
feeding  methods  uncovered  more  food  than  the  ivory-bill's.  Tanner  also 
found  that  an  ivory-bill  would  only  feed  on  these  insects  immediately  after 
the  tree  had  died,  whereas  the  pileated  continues  to  dig  deeper  into  a  dead 
tree,  feeding  on  insects  until  the  tree  has  just  about  disintegrated. 

What  these  differences  meant  was  that  the  ivory-bill  was  probably  never 
as  abundant  in  the  Southeast  as  the  pileated  and  other  woodpeckers.  Tan- 
ner estimated  that  every  square  mile  (640  acres)  of  Louisiana  forest  could 
support  a  density  of  six  pairs  of  pileated  and  21  pairs  of  red-bellied  wood- 
peckers, while  a  single  pair  of  ivorybills  required  at  least  three  square  miles 
and  perhaps  as  many  as  six  square  miles  of  forest  for  its  needs. 

But  this  limitation  didn't  pose  a  threat  to  the  species  until  the  forests 
and  their  natural  processes  began  to  disappear.  The  ivorybill  relied  on  older 
trees,  many  of  which  had  been  killed  by  fire  or  by  lightning.  Fire  may  not 
have  been  frequent  in  the  bottomland  hardwoods  where  the  bird  nested, 
but  it  occurred  every  two  or  three  years  in  the  surrounding  longleaf  pine 
forests.  Tanner  noted  that  many  ivorybills  in  Florida  nested  in  the  bottom- 
lands but  fed  on  insects  in  the  dead  or  dying  trees  of  the  adjacent  pine  for- 
ests. By  the  1930s,  however,  lumbermen  had  cut  out  most  of  the  great  vir- 
gin cypress-gum  swamps  and  the  pine  forests,  and  subsequent  fires  were 
routinely  extinguished.  While  these  events  affected  the  pileated  wood- 
pecker's population,  they  devastated  the  ivorybill's. 

With  its  large  size  and  specialized  feeding  habits  the  ivory-bill  could 
not  adjust  in  the  altered  forest  and  became  another  casualty  in  the 
march  of  "progress." 
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Born  Again 

Bass  Fishing 


If  you  want  to  improve  the  odds  that  the  bass 
you  catch  will  live  to  be  caught  again,  here  are  some  tips 
for  both  amateurs  and  tournament  professionals. 

written  by  Scott  Van  Horn  and  T  Wayne  Jones 
photographed  by  Ken  Taylor 
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The  big  female  largemouth  had  been 
fooled  once  before,  but  that  was 
years  earlier.  Since  then,  she  had 
since  spent  many  summers  in  the  safety  of 
a  deep  channel  near  one  of  the  lake's  sec- 
ondary points.  But  now  she'd  been  caught 
again,  and  her  release  wasn't  immediate 
this  time. 

"That's  a  good  fish,"  said  the  young 
angler.  "And  I've  still  got  most  of  the  day  left 
to  search  for  other  fish."  He  knew  his  chances 
of  winning  the  bass  tournament  were  much 
better  than  they  had  seemed  a  few  minutes 
earlier.  Carefully,  he  unhooked  the  bass  and 
slid  his  first  catch  of  the  day  into  the  tempo- 
rary confinement  of  the  live  well.  . .  . 

If  you're  interested  in  the  fate  of  that 
bass  and  how  our  angler's  day  unfolded, 
some  version  of  the  story  can  probably  be 
found  in  a  number  of  magazines  at  a  nearby 
drugstore.  The  truth  is  that  we  didn't  set 
out  to  write  about  another  fisherman's  day 
on  the  water.  Instead,  the  subject  is  bass 
that  have  "participated"  in  a  catch-and- 
release  bass  tournament  or  simply  been 
released  by  a  sportsman. 

Several  decades  ago  the  collective  fate  of 
tournament  fish  triggered  a  debate  among 
anglers  that  is  still  argued  at  launch  ramps 
and  tackle  shops  and  in  fishing  magazines. 
How  many  bass  at  a  weigh-in  will  live?  Can 
we  increase  the  numbers  that  survive?  What 
happens  to  a  fish  that  is  released  miles  from 
where  it  was  caught?  Are  bass  populations 
affected  by  the  results? 

Many  fisheries  biologists  have  spent  their 
careers  trying  to  flesh  out  the  details  of  this 
story.  Indeed,  science  and  the  experiences 
of  anglers  have  taught  us  much  about  how 
to  keep  a  fish  alive  until  it's  released,  but 
we  still  don't  know  as  much  as  we'd  like  to 
about  what  happens  after  a  fish  is  released. 
Too  bad  they  can't  just  tell  us. 

This  would  have  been  a  simple  story  30 

These  days,  most  skilled  bass  fisher- 
men routinely  release  the  fish  they  catch. 
If  they  didn't,  it's  doubtful  that  large- 
mouth  bass  populations  could  handle 
today 's  heavy  fishing  pressure,  even  in 
very  large  impoundments. 


years  ago.  Bass  were  seldom  released.  Instead 
they  were  put  on  a  stringer  or  thrown  into  a 
cooler  and  hauled  to  the  house  to  feed  the 
family.  As  years  passed  and  the  ranks  of  bass 
fishermen  grew,  both  anglers  and  scientists 
realized  the  sport  could  affect  bass  popu- 
lations. Many  anglers  decided  they  valued 
the  fishing  more  than  the  meal  and  began 
to  release  fish.  Largemouth  bass  are  hardy 
animals,  tolerant  of  a  modest  amount  of 
handling,  and  most  will  survive  being  caught 
when  treated  properly.  T)day,  many  bass 
(including  our  finny  heroine)  have  an  excel- 
lent chance  of  finding  themselves  back  in 
the  lake.  And  since  you  wouldn't  be  releas- 
ing all  those  bass  if  you  didn't  want  them 
to  live,  let's  see  what  fishermen  can  do  to 
improve  the  odds. 

The  fate  of  a  bass  really  begins  when  it 
takes  the  lure  or  bait.  Fish  hooked  around 
the  mouth  have  the  best  chance  of  living; 
those  hooked  deep  in  the  throat  or  around 
the  gills  have  less  chance.  You  can  help 
by  choosing  lures  that  usually  hook  a  fish 
around  the  mouth,  and  also  by  setting  the 
hook  quickly  when  you  feel  a  strike. 

Snipping  the  line  and  leaving  the  hook 
in  a  fish  that  has  been  hooked  deep  in  the 
throat  is  a  common  practice.  The  belief  is 
that  the  hook  will  eventually  rust  away  or 
work  its  way  out  of  the  fish,  but  many  of 


Biologists  once  thought  that  it  was 
impossible  to  overfish  a  healthy  popula- 
tion of  gamefish,  but  with  the  expanded 
angling  pressures  of  the  last  20  years, 
that  belief  has  been  abandoned,  espe- 
cially for  popular  species  like  bass.  Yet, 
even  the  success  of  catch-and-release 
depends  on  how  carefully  anglers 
handle  fish. 

today's  hooks  don't  rust.  If  the  hook  doesn't 
come  free  on  its  own — a  70  percent  proba- 
bility in  a  recent  striped  bass  study — it  may 
interfere  with  the  passage  of  food  and  pre- 
sent an  opening  for  infection  and  disease.  If 
you're  hooking  lots  offish  deep,  snipping 
the  line  and  releasing  the  fish  are  not  sav- 
ing all  your  fish.  At  the  end  of  the  day,  the 
angler  who  uses  a  safer  fishing  technique 
may  be  doing  less  damage  to  the  fish  popu  - 
lation  even  if  he  keeps  one  or  two  for  the 
kitchen.  Get  a  hook-removing  tool  and  use 
it  whenever  possible  or  consider  changing 
your  angling  methods. 

Bass  expend  their  energy  fairly  quickly 
when  hooked,  so  our  old  female  was  proba- 
bly seriously  exhausted.  If  she  was  caught  on 
light  tackle  in  an  extended  contest,  she  may 
have  even  needed  some  additional  time  to 
recover.  Learn  to  remove  fish  from  the  water 


Among  artificial  lures,  the  biggest 
killers  of  bass  are  soft  plastic  lures  like 
worms  and  salamanders  because  they 
are  often  swallowed  by  the  fish.  Con' 
trary  to  popular  belief  cutting  the  line 
and  leaving  the  hook  to  "rust  out" 
seldom  works.  Learning  to  set  the 
hook  more  quickly  works  better. 


by  lilting  them  over  the  side  of  the  boat  by 
the  jaw  or,  if  they're  small,  by  simply  swing- 
ing them  aboard  while  hooked.  Landing 
nets  can  injure  fish  by  removing  the  protec- 
tive mucus  from  their  body.  Indeed,  contact 
with  any  dry  surface  (gloves,  deck  or  top 
of  a  cooler,  for  example)  will  do  the  same. 
Support  your  fish  by  holding  it  by  the  jaw 
while  quickly  removing  the  hook  (with  that 
hook  remover  if  needed).  Barbless  hooks  or 
hooks  with  pinched -down  barbs  can  help 
speed  things  along.  Keep  the  fish  wet  and 
return  it  to  the  water  (or  the  live  well)  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Once  in  the  live  well,  bass  will  require 
oxygen  and  must  be  protected  from  the 
waste  they  produce,  especially  ammonia 
excreted  from  the  gills.  Overcrowding  the 
live  well  uses  up  oxygen  and  concentrates 
waste  more  quickly.  A  good  aeration  sys- 
tem under  continuous  operation,  as  well 
as  timely  flushing  with  fresh  water,  can 
overcome  these  difficulties. 

There  are  also  commercial  additives  on 
the  market  that  can  improve  live  well  per- 
formance. Most  are  effective  if  you  follow 
the  directions  on  the  labels,  but  rock  or 
table  salt  at  about  a  pound  per  20  gallons 
of  live  well  water  is  a  suitable  substitute. 

On  a  hot  day,  a  live  well  without  a  water 
exchange  system  will  heat  up,  endangering 
its  occupants.  You  should  change  the  water 
manually  or  add  a  single  block  of  ice — using 
ice  cubes  or  crushed  ice  can  lower  the  live 
well  temperature  too  rapidly  and  harm  fish. 
The  larger  the  live  well  the  better,  but  even 
the  best  live  well  water  conditions  cannot 
eliminate  the  stress  from  crowding  and  the 
physical  pounding  of  being  held  for  long 
hours  on  a  rough  day. 

Even  if  you  do  everything  right,  a  tourna- 
ment-caught bass  still  faces  the  weigh-in  and 
subsequent  release.  As  fisheries  biologists,  we 
have  witnessed  many  tournament  weigh-ins, 
and  we've  learned  that  the  survival  of  the 
bass  depends  on  good  procedures. 

The  basic  components  of  a  good  weigh-in 
are  simple.  A  portable  "piece  of  the  lake" 
must  be  created  for  the  fish  as  they  are 
moved  from  the  live  well  to  the  scales  and 
returned  to  the  water. 

Most  tournaments  now  move  fish  from 
the  live  well  to  the  scales  in  large  plastic  bags 
filled  with  water.  Once  removed  from  the 
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boat,  fish  should  be  weighed  in  as  quickly 
as  possible.  If  delays  are  anticipated,  a  large 
tank  of  cool,  aerated  water  should  be  located 
at  the  scales  to  immerse  waiting  bags  of  fish. 
This  keeps  water  temperatures  in  the  bags 
from  rising  and  also  allows  exchanging  water 
from  the  bags  with  tank  water  to  prevent 
oxygen  depletion  and  waste  buildup. 

The  fish  should  be  kept  wet  and  weighed 
rapidly  with  a  minimum  of  handling.  Most 
procedures  recommend  dumping  the  bag 
contents,  water  and  fish,  into  a  plastic 
basket.  The  water  flows  out  of  the  basket, 
and  the  smooth  surface  will  not  damage  a 
fish's  skin.  By  weighing  the  fish  and  basket 
together,  then  subtracting  the  weight  of  the 
basket,  the  fish  don't  have  to  be  touched 
again.  Speed  is  critical. 

If  the  weigh-in  site  is  located  near  the 
-  shoreline,  healthy  fish  may  be  simply  returned 
to  the  water  in  the  baskets.  A  second  porta- 
ble tank  may  be  necessary  to  hold  fish  that 
are  in  questionable  condition  or  that  are  to 
be  released  at  a  remote  location.  Holding 
tanks  must  contain  well-oxygenated  water 
at  a  temperature  that  is  the  same  as  the  lake 
water  temperature,  or  cooler.  A  water  con- 
ditioner similar  to  that  used  in  the  live  well 
is  also  a  good  idea. 

When  anglers  and  tournament  organizers 
do  things  right,  studies  show  that  above  90 
percent  of  the  fish  caught  can  be  released 
alive.  The  exceptions  occur  when  water 
temperatures  reach  the  mid-80s  or  higher. 
Improper  fish  handling  and  high  tempera- 
tures can  reduce  survival  rates  by  20  to  40 
percent.  For  this  reason,  it's  a  good  idea 
to  start  tournaments  early  and  get  off  the 
water  by  mid-afternoon  during  the  heat  of 
the  summer.  Large  tournaments  should  be 
scheduled  during  seasons  when  the  water  is 
cooler.  If  you  are  a  participant,  it  may  be  up 
to  you  to  keep  your  tournament  organizers 
on  the  ball. 

Once  bass  have  survived  the  weigh-in 
and  been  returned  to  the  lake  at  the  boat 
launching  facility,  the  danger  isn't  over. 
Radio  and  sonic  tags  have  allowed  biologists 
to  track  fish  that  have  been  similarly  dis- 
placed and  released,  providing  clues  to  the 
fish's  immediate  future.  When  released,  bass 
move  quickly  and  instinctively  to  get  out  of 
the  light  and  into  the  cover  of  deeper  water. 
Adding  to  the  numbers  of  bass  that  are 
already  residents  of  the  area,  released  bass 
from  tournaments  may  stay  in  the  cove  for 
a  month  or  more.  Many  anglers  know  that 
by  late  spring,  a  busy  tournament  schedule 
can  elevate  bass  densities  near  weigh-in 
sites  drastically,  and  this  makes  the  fish 
more  vulnerable. 

Telemetry  shows  biologists  that  bass  that 
have  been  released  immediately  after  they 
are  caught  will  return  to  familiar  haunts 


within  the  confines  of  a  relatively  small 
home  area.  Few  fish  that  are  moved  miles 
from  their  capture  sites  ever  return  to  their 
home  areas,  however.  Newly  released  bass 
tend  to  look  for  that  combination  of  food 
and  cover  that  will  cause  them  to  stop  and 
take  up  housekeeping  again.  While  search- 
ing, they  are  very  vulnerable  to  being  caught 
again.  Under  normal  conditions,  adult  bass 
adopt  a  home  range  and  pattern,  perhaps 
moving  from  deep-water  cover  to  an  old 
treetop  in  shallow  water  and  back.  They 
may  feed  only  briefly  and  are  less  often — 
perhaps  rarely — in  a  location  accessible  to 
an  angler's  lures.  For  a  period  of  time  after 
being  released,  however,  bass  are  out  in  the 
open  and  have  none  of  those  advantages. 

Biologists  know  very  little  about  how  the 
experience  of  being  caught  and  moved  might 
affect  female  bass  full  of  eggs,  although  the 
availability  of  nesting  males  may  be  all  that  is 
required  by  a  displaced  female  to  spawn  suc- 
cessfully. Eligible  males  will  leave  their  nests 
to  find  ripe  females  and  bring  them  back  to 
the  nest,  while  the  female  only  visits  the  nest 
long  enough  to  deposit  eggs.  Removing  the 
male  after  the  female  has  deposited  her  eggs 
would  reduce  the  chances  of  producing  off- 
spring because  males  are  the  nest  builders  of 
the  species  and  provide  protection  for  the 
fertilized  eggs  and  fry.  The  abandoned  eggs 
or  fry  would  probably  be  eaten  by  sunfish  if 
the  male  were  removed;  however,  females 
often  leave  eggs  on  more  than  one  nest.  This 
practice  increases  their  chances  of  producing 
offspring  from  at  least  one  nest.  Also,  males 
will  build  a  new  nest  and  try  again  if  there  is 
still  time  within  their  spawning  season. 

The  reproductive  potential  of  female 
largemouth  bass  (tens  of  thousands  of  eggs 
per  individual),  their  willingness  to  spawn  in 
more  than  one  nest  and  the  ability  of  males 
to  re-nest  are  generally  enough  to  ensure  a 
surplus  of  young  bass  even  when  some  males 
are  displaced  from  their  nests.  Biologists 
believe  that  only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
eggs  hatched  each  year  eventually  become 
adults  anyway,  so  the  loss  of  even  a  relatively 
large  number  of  nests  should  be  of  little  con- 
sequence to  the  adult  bass  population. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  catch-and-release 
works,  especially  for  hardy  species  like  bass. 
Heavy  fishing  pressure  has  the  potential  to 
eliminate  large  fish  from  bass  populations 
in  many  of  our  public  waters,  and  the  wide- 
spread use  of  catch-and-release  fishing  has 
helped  to  minimize  this  problem.  More  and 
more  bass  fishermen  are  releasing  their  fish, 
and  that's  one  reason  the  fishing  remains 
good  in  our  lakes.  Imagine  what  fishing 
would  be  like  if  everyone  still  kept  a  limit 
at  every  opportunity.  But  it  all  depends  on 
how  carefully  you  release  those  fish.  You 
won't  catch  them  again  if  they  die.  0 


Wildlife  Commission  Fisheries  Biolo- 
gist Scott  Van  Horn  has  studied  the  sur- 
vival rates  of  bass  caught  and  released 
during  tournaments.  When  properly 
handled,  survival  rates  may  exceed  90 
percent,  but  that  rate  drops  quickly  in 
hot  weather  or  with  careless  handling. 
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The 

Art 
of  the 
Black 


Only  a  handful  of  North 
Carolinians  have  the  ability 

to  take  raw  materials  like 
steel,  stone,  wood  and  bone 
and  make  knives  like  these. 
Some  would  call  it  art. 

written  by  Eddie  Nickens  ©1995 
photographed  by  Melissa  McGaw 


Any  Alex  Moss  blade  would  stand 
apart  in  a  roomful  of  knives.  The 
sweep  of  dropped  point  seems  an 
extension  of  the  horn  handle,  and  in  the 
Damascus  steel  are  the  marks  left  hy  ham- 
mer and  fire.  The  Alex  Moss  signature  knife 
has  a  narrow  waist  at  the  ricasso,  where  the 
blade  disappears  into  a  hand-poured  pewter 
bolster,  and  a  finger  guard  fashioned  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  blade.  The  stag  handle — 
just  long  enough  to  fit  the  task  and  the 
hand — has  been  worked  with  sandpaper 
to  bring  out  the  contrast  of  furrowed  horn 
and  slick  bone.  The  knife  could  be  200 
years  old  or  fresh  from  the  fire,  and  that's 
the  way  Moss  likes  it.  "Like  a  nice  old  rifle," 
he  says,  "it's  going  to  look  like  it's  been 
around  for  awhile." 

It  is  precisely  that  blend  of  art  and  craft, 
of  the  aesthetic  and  utilitarian  forged  with 
distinctiveness,  that  has  spawned  a  renais- 
sance in  custom  knife  making.  Across  the 
country  anvils  are  ringing  with  the  pound- 
ing of  hammer  against  steel,  and  the  chorus 
increasingly  is  being  heard  from  backyard 
forges  and  shops  across  North  Carolina. 
North  Carolina  is  home  to  an  inspiring 
wellspring  of  talented  knife  makers,  a  fact 
little  known  even  among  its  own  sporting 
community.  From  hand -forged  Damascus 
blades  to  edges  of  high-tech  steels,  from 
artfully  engraved  and  gold-filigreed  folding 
knives  to  hand-knapped  flint  and  rhyolite 
skinners,  custom  knife  makers  in  North 
Carolina  are  turning  out  blades  of  sturdy 
craft  and  sublime  beauty.  And  they  are  not 
beyond  the  reach  of  most  pocketbooks. 
Although  more  intricately  ornamented 
knives  might  sell  for  thousands  of  dollars, 
most  of  the  knives  illustrated  on  these 
pages  sell  in  the  $100-to-$300  range. 

Yet  far  more  than  a  price  tag  separates  the 
store -bought  blade  and  the  hand  wrought 
knife.  Many  knife  makers  start  with  steel  of 
higher  quality  than  most  brand  name  knife 
makers  and  perform  their  work  with  an 


attention  to  detail  impossible  to  duplicate  in 
a  factory.  When  you  buy  or  commission  a 
custom  knife,  what  you  get  is  an  artful  meld- 
ing of  form  and  function,  a  tool  that  says  as 
much  about  the  maker  and  owner  as  it  does 
about  the  task  it  performs.  Handles  can 
be  fashioned  from  the  antler  of  your  latest 
buck — or  the  horn  of  a  child's  first  deer — 
and  sized  to  fit  the  owner's  hand.  The  range 
of  knife  materials,  from  exotic  woods  to  pat- 
terned steels  to  medallions  fashioned  from 
the  seat  of  a  cartridge,  is  unlimited.  Buy  one 
of  a  knife  maker's  personal  designs  and  you'll 
own  a  proven  tool  of  masterful  fit.  Design  a 
knife  with  help  from  a  bladesmith  and  you 
can  create  a  one-of-a-kind  knife  that  is  as 
much  a  personal  expression  as  a  cutting  tool. 

Sportsmen  considering  a  custom  knife 
face  nearly  endless  choices  in  blade  profile, 
handle  material,  degree  of  ornamentation 
and  sheath  designs,  but  the  first  choice  to 
be  considered  is  this:  Damascus  or  stainless 
steel.  Damascus,  or  pattern-welded,  steel 
is  made  from  the  ages-old  process  of  forge- 
welding  different  layers  of  metal  to  form  a 
single  piece  of  steel.  These  sandwiched 
layers  of  steel  with  their  varying  alloy  con- 
tents give  Damascus  its  gorgeous  patterns, 
and  for  many  people  much  of  the  allure  of 
a  handmade  knife  lies  in  the  lush  beauty  of 
Damascus  steel. 

The  downsides  to  Damascus  are,  first, 
that  it  rusts  if  not  cared  for  properly,  and 
second,  that  the  quality  of  Damascus  steel 
rests  solely  in  the  skill  of  the  bladesmith. 
More  modern  metals  such  as  stainless  steel 
take  care  of  both  those  concerns.  Stainless 


Tim  Scholl  (left)  folds  and  hammers 
various  types  of  red  hot  steel  in  his  shop 
in  Angier  to  create  the  intricate  pat- 
terns that  are  visible  in  Damascus  steel. 
Scholl' s  skill  is  shown,  in  the  large  Bowie 
knife  and  sntaller  Damascus  steel  knife 
(below). 
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steels  will  corrode,  but  not  nearly  as  easily 
as  Damascus,  and  most  knife  makers  who 
work  in  stainless  steel  buy  high-quality  bar 
stock  steel  from  suppliers  who  meet  the 
bladesmith's  requirements.  The  choice  is 
highly  personal,  but  in  the  hand  of  the 
skillful  maker,  both  Damascus  and  stain- 
less steels  can  be  fashioned  into  quality, 
edge -holding  blades. 

In  his  forge  outside  Angier,  knife  maker 
Tim  Scholl  demonstrates  the  process  of 
forge-welding  Damascus  steel.  From  a  coal 
forge  he  pulls  a  bar  of  metal  glowing  red- 
orange  and  rests  it  on  an  anvil.  He  pounds 
the  metal  with  short,  controlled  strokes, 
sending  sparks  and  bits  of  slag  and  ash  into 


cutting  characteristics  of  all  three,  plus  the 
beauty  of  the  Damascus  blade."  The  sea- 
soned steel  maker  can  manipulate  the  fold- 
ing process  to  produce  an  extraordinary 
range  of  patterns.  Scholl  shows  off  a  blade 
made  from  "pool-and-eye" -patterned  steel, 
with  streamlike  eddies  and  whorls  in  the 
steel,  another  with  starburst  patterns  in  the 
blade,  and  a  knife  that  sports  streaks  of  shiny 
metal  edged  with  darker  scales  in  what  is 
called  a  "composite"  pattern. 

Creating  a  single  whole  from  diverse  ele- 
ments seems  to  be  a  trademark  of  Scholl's 
bladesmithing.  Many  of  Scholl's  knives  sport 
handles  of  stag  or  exotic  woods  such  as  des- 
ert ironwood  or  African  snakewood,  with 


Knives  made  by  Alex  Moss  of  Wilm- 
ington combine  high  quality  steel  with  a 
somewhat  primitive  or  old-fashioned 
appearance.  Shown  are  a  \7xli-inch 
Damascus  Bowie  (top),  a  stag-handled 
hunter /skinner  made  from  file  steel 
(bottom  left)  and  a  boot/utility  knife 
forged  from  spring  steel  with  an  elk 
antler  handle. 


drifts  on  the  floor  at  his  feet.  This  billet  of 
steel  is  comprised  of  three  different  kinds  of 
metal,  and  when  heated  to  2,000  degrees 
Fahrenheit  or  more,  they  fuse  together.  At 
the  anvil  Scholl  folds  the  metal  and  pounds 
it  together,  heats  the  billet  again,  and  folds 
yet  another  time.  After  the  metal  is  cooled 
and  sanded  and  acid  etched,  its  burnished 
surface  will  shimmer  with  the  delicate  lace- 
like patterns  that  are  the  salient  feature  of 
Damascus  steel. 

But  there  is  more  to  this  metal  than  what 
meets  the  eye.  "Any  of  these  steels  alone 
would  make  a  fantastic  knife,"  Scholl  says. 
"But  when  you  combine  them  you  get  the 


decorative  spacers  of  leather,  copal  amber 
and  micarta.  Delicate  file  work  on  blade 
spines  and  stainless  steel  finger  guards  add 
a  touch  of  elegance  to  the  knives.  "The 
possibilities,"  Scholl  says,  "are  endless." 

Whereas  Scholl  utilizes  exotic  woods  and 
lush  ornamentation  for  much  of  his  work, 
Wilmingtonian  Alex  Moss  relies  on  inspira- 
tion from  18th-  and  19th-century  American 
designs.  Like  Scholl,  Moss  forges  his  own 
Damascus  steel.  Eight  years  ago  the  competi- 
tion black  powder  rifleman  went  to  a  rendez- 
vous in  South  Carolina,  where  he  met  a  man 
with  a  Damascus  blade.  "It  just  amazed  me 
that  someone  could  make  such  a  thing  using 
old-fashioned  methods,"  Moss  says.  "When 
I  got  home  I  built  a  forge,  scrounged  up  an 
anvil  and  went  at  it." 

Today  Moss  employs  as  little  machinery  as 
possible  in  his  knife  making.  Although  he 
makes  blades  of  stainless  steel,  most  of  his 
knives  are  of  Damascus.  His  work  is  particu- 
larly sought  out  by  black  powder  buffs  and 
historical  reenactors  who  seek  period  authen- 
ticity, but  the  traditional  lines  and  spirit  of 
art  in  his  work  attract  the  sportsman  as  well. 


Moss  is  not  a  high-production  knife 
maker — in  the  course  of  a  year  he  may 
make  only  30  or  40  knives.  Drawn  to  the 
forge  for  its  artistic  possibilities,  Moss  says 
that  the  easiest  blades  to  make  "seem  to 
make  themselves.  They  just  come  from  out 
of  the  hammer."  His  knives  are  subtle  in 
their  simplicity,  in  need  of  little  decoration 
to  speak  eloquently  of  their  centuries-old 
heritage.  "I  don't  really  try  to  duplicate 
anything,"  Moss  says.  "I  think  most  peo- 
ple value  the  fact  that  a  custom  knife  is 
made  by  a  single  person,  and  they  are 
drawn  to  the  individuality  of  it." 

If  an  Alex  Moss  knife  is  a  tribute  to  tradi- 
tion, the  knives  built  by  Tommy  McNabb 
and  Travis  Daniel  of 
Carolina  Custom 
Knives  in  Winston- 
Salem  meld  the 
artistry  of  handwork 
with  the  efficacy  of 
high-tech  materials. 
Fashioned  of  mirror- 
finished  stainless 
steels,  these  knives 
are  stylish  tools  born 
of  elegance  and  de- 
signed to  perform. 

"Modern  high- 
tech knife  steels  give 
you  certain  benefits 
that  you  can't  get 
treating  steel  in  the 
average  forge,"  says 
McNabb.  Because  of 
more  modern  heat 
treatment  method- 
ologies, steels  such  as  ATS  34  produce  more 
precise  cutting  characteristics.  "Someone 
might  want  a  blade  a  little  bit  softer  so  they 
can  more  easily  put  an  edge  on  it  in  the 
field,  or  they  may  want  a  knife  with  more  of 
an  edge-holding  ability  so  they  can  skin  two 
or  three  deer  without  resharpening,"  he  says. 
"A  knife  is  a  very  personal  thing  to  most 
people,  and  part  of  its  function  is  to  fit  both 
the  user  and  the  task  it  is  being  asked  to  do." 

To  make  a  knife  at  Carolina  Custom 
Knives,  the  artisans  cut  the  blade  from  a 
piece  of  bar  stock  steel  about  lh  inch  thick, 
2  inches  wide  and  several  feet  long.  In  a 
process  called  "stock  removal"  the  blade 
shape  is  cut  out  with  a  band  saw,  then 
ground  and  polished  to  final  shape  in  eight 
separate  hand  operations.  The  resulting 
knives  are  sleek  cutting  tools,  with  metal- 
to-handle  fit  like  that  found  on  the  finest 
firearms.  McNabb  and  Daniel  produce  cus- 
tom knives  tailored  to  a  particular  buyer's 
wishes  and  a  dozen  and  a  half  standard 
designs,  from  a  trout  and  bird  knife  to  an 
impressive  foot-long  camp  ax. 

"All  the  knives  we  make  are  working 
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Rather  than  forge  steels,  Tommy 
McNab  of  Winston-Salem  (above)  uses 
modern,  high-tech  steels  and  shapes  the 
blade  with  a  saw  and  grinder  in  a  proc- 
ess known  as  stock  removal.  Properly 
tempered,  the  result  is  a  superb  knife 
with  precise  cutting  characteristics  that 
can  be  tailored  to  the  owner.  Knives 
made  by  McNab  and  his  partner,  Travis 
Daniel,  of  Carolina  Custom  Knives  are 
handsomely  finished  (right). 


knives,"  says  McNabb,  and  most  are  made 
for  a  specific  purpose.  That's  one  of  the 
benefits  of  buying  a  custom  blade,  he  says. 
"Whether  you're  going  to  be  hunting  for  a 
day  or  for  two  weeks  makes  a  difference  in 
the  type  of  knife  you'll  need,"  he  explains. 
For  most  hunters  in  North  Carolina,  a  favor- 
ite might  be  the  Carolina  skinner,  with  its 
slightly  upswept  blade,  integral  finger  guard 
and  cocobolo  handle.  For  a  hunter  on  his 
way  to  a  horseback  hunt  out  West,  a  knife 
will  be  needed  that  can  handle  camp  chores 
as  well  as  quarter  an  elk. 

In  all  of  these  knives  there  is  more  than 
the  hint  of  artistry.  Few  would  dispute,  how- 
ever, that  the  knives  made  by  John  H.  Bus- 
field  of  Roanoke  Rapids  are  as  much  works 
of  art  as  they  are  working  tools.  In  the  late 
1970s,  Busfield  says,  he  was  looking  to  expand 
his  creative  outlets  beyond  oil  painting  and 
metal  sculpture,  so  he  took  up  knife  making 
so  he  could  learn  to  scrimshaw  and  engrave. 
"I  was  going  to  use  the  knives  as  a  frame- 
work to  try  another  form  of  art,"  he  explains, 
"but  I  wound  up  getting  completely  involved 
in  the  knife-making  aspects."  For  that  col- 
lectors the  world  over  are  thankful,  for  Bus- 
field's  knives  today  are  in  the  hands,  display 
cases  and  bank  vaults  of  buyers  from  North 
Carolina  to  the  Orient. 

The  quintessential  Busfield  knife  is  a 
folding  blade  of  ATS  34  stainless  steel,  hand 

The  stone  knives  made  by  James 
Parker  of  Alexis  (right)  look  as  though 
they  were  made  thousands  of  years  ago, 
but  modern  flint  knappers  have  mastered 
this  early  craft  and  can  make  knives  that 
are  serviceable  and  unique  (below). 


John  H.  Busfield  of  Roanoke  Rapids  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  top  knife  makers 
in  the  world,  and  his  beautifully  made 
knives  are  in  collections  from  North 
Carolina  to  the  Orient.  Shown  are  two 
folding  knives  with  one-piece  frames 
milled  from  blocks  of  stainless  steel. 


ground  and  heat  treated,  with  a  frame  Bus- 
field  mills  from  a  single  block  of  stainless 
steel.  Busfield  calls  this  bolsterless  design  an 
"interframe,"  and  the  one-piece  construc- 
tion gives  him  a  solid,  rugged  sideplate  he 
ornaments  with  inlays  of  black-lip  mother- 
of-pearl,  jade,  jasper  and  fossilized  ivories  or 
ships  to  one  of  a  handful  of  well-known  arti- 
sans around  the  country  to  engrave  or  inlay 
with  gold.  Busfield  also  makes  one-piece  bol- 
stered knives  and  a  design  he  calls  a  "peri- 
frame"  that  utilizes  a  perimeter  framework 
of  metal  to  protect  the  delicate  edges  of  the 
precious  inlays. 

With  such  decoration  a  knife  can  run 
into  the  thousands  of  dollars,  and  at  those 
prices  Busfield  says  that  as  many  as  half  or 
more  of  the  knives  he  makes  go  to  overseas 
investors  and  collectors.  Still,  he  enjoys  mak- 
ing knives  for  people  who  appreciate  their 
artistic  and  heirloom  value,  and  not  just 
their  investment  potential.  "I  like  making 
knives  for  people  who  enjoy  them  and  want 
to  use  them,"  Busfield  says,  "instead  of 
having  them  just  sit  in  a  safety-deposit  box 
or  showcase  somewhere."  Either  way  his 
work  speaks  volumes  about  the  knife -mak- 
ing alchemy  of  melding  art  and  craft. 

But  Damascus  and  stainless  steels  don't 
have  the  blade  market  cornered  in  North 
Carolina,  at  least  not  as  long  as  James  Parker 
of  Alexis  is  around.  Parker's  custom  knives 


are  fashioned  from  materials  as  old  as  the 
earth  itself:  flint  and  obsidian  and  quartz- 
like chert.  A  primitive-living-skills  lecturer, 
Parker  used  to  hunt  for  stone  points  as  a 
teenager  and  says  "it  hurt  to  find  a  big  ol' 
broke  arrowhead."  He  began  knapping  flint 
before  he  was  16  years  old  and  today-sells 
fixed  blades  and  folding  knives  that  are  as 
unusual  as  they  are  utilitarian. 

With  their  handles  of  antler,  wood  or 
animal  jaw,  sinew  bindings,  and  stone  blades, 
Parker's  knives  look  like  they  might  have 
been  made  by  a  Cherokee  fresh  from  art 
school.  Parker  fashions  his  blades  using  Old 
World  and  prehistoric  techniques,  knap- 
ping the  blades  with  an  assortment  of  ham- 
mer stones,  small  wooden  clubs,  and  wood 
and  antler  percussion  tools.  Some  stones 
are  as  clear  as  water;  others  are  colored  with 
minerals  in  a  multitude  of  hues.  Parker  gets 
much  of  his  rhyolite,  a  kind  of  volcanic  glass, 
around  Asheboro  and  Greensboro.  More 
exotic  stones,  such  as  gem-quality  fire  obsid- 
ian with  its  flamelike  red  and  orange  hues, 
can  cost  up  to  $300  a  pound  and  come 
from  across  the  country. 

Despite  their  Stone  Age  appearance, 
Parker  says  his  knives  are  working  tools.  As 
long  as  you  take  care  of  the  edge,  he  says,  a 
stone  knife  will  last  indefinitely.  And  there 
is  no  material  that  can  boast  a  keener  edge. 
"You  can  fracture  obsidian  down  to  the  mole- 


cule," he  says,  "and  that  gives  you  an  edge 
sharper  than  any  man-made  instrument  can 
produce."  Resharpening  a  stone  blade  is 
done  in  the  same  manner  as  the  original 
creation,  by  taking  a  few  more  flakes  off  the 
edge.  But  of  the  thousand  knives  he  has 
sold,  he  has  resharpened  but  a  half-dozen. 
If  you  take  care  of  the  knife,  he  says,  there 
is  no  appreciable  difference  in  edge  quality 
season  after  season.  "And  they  are  pretty," 
says  Parker.  Pick  one  up  and  you  can  look 
right  through  it,  see  colors  dancing  in  the 
translucent  stone.  "You  can't  do  that  with 
a  metal  knife." 

Such  pride  of  ownership  exemplifies  per- 
haps the  best  reason  for  owning  a  custom 
knife.  Be  it  of  metal  or  stone,  hand  forged 
or  ground  from  high-performance  steel, 
subtle  in  design  or  lush  in  ornamentation, 
a  custom  knife  can  be  no  less  than  precisely, 
exactly  what  you  want.  The  same  can  be  said 
about  few  other  things  in  life. 


North  Carolina's  custom  knife  makers  will 
be  highlighted  at  the  first  Southeastern  Custom 
Knife  Show,  to  be  held  September  9  and  10, 
J  995,  at  the  Omni  Hotel  and  Convention  Cen- 
ter in  Durham,  North  Carolina.  For  infor- 
mation, contact  the  North  Carolina  Custom 
Knife  Makers  Guild,  PO.  Box  327,  Bethania, 
NC.  27010.  0 
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Bears  in  Summer 

For  black  bears,  summer  brings  easy  living  even  if  you  have  nothing 
to  wear  but  fun  Let's  look  in  and  see  what's  bruin. 

written  and  photographed  by  William  S.  Lea  ®1995 


Who  isn't  fascinated  by  black  bears?  Their  intimidating  size — adult  males  frequently 
weigh  300  to  400  pounds,  and  one  800-pound  bear  has  been  recorded — and  bone- 
crushing  strength  and  power  can  certainly  concentrate  one's  attention.  Yet  surely  bruin 
brawn  isn't  the  only  characteristic  that  marks  this  charismatic  creature.  Who  doesn't  feel  a  certain 
kinship  with  the  dozing  bear  on  the  opposite  page,  catching  a  summer  siesta  between  meals?  Like 
humans,  black  bears  also  exhibit  a  strong  sense  of  curiosity,  a  remarkable  intelligence  and  an 
incredible  memory. 
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'he  female  bear's  reproductive  cycle  is 
wonderful.  Typically  she  breeds  with 
one  or  moire  males  during  June  or 


July.  Shortly  following  conception,  the  embryos 
stop  developing.  If  the  sow  is  underweight  or 
unhealthy  just  before  hiberruxtkm,  her  embryos ' 
development  ceases,  maintaining  the  mother's 
well-being  and  ensuring  her  survival.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  female  is  healthy,  embryo 
development  will  be  reinitiated.  She  will  then 
give  birth  to  one  to  three  cubs  (six  is  the  known 
record)  in  January.  Surprisingly,  the  sibling 
cubs  may  have  different  fathers.  This  helps  to 
increase  genetic  diversity  within  a  species  that 
produces  few  offspring. 
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Bears  give  birth  while  hibernating.  In  an  almost  semiconscious  state,  the  mother  immediately 
pulls  her  nearly  hairless  newborn  to  her  underside.  Here,  the  sow's  hair  is  much  thinner 
and  the  cub  absorbs  the  heat  needed  to  survive  the  coldest  time  of  the  year.  Following  birth, 
the  young  develop  very  quickly  on  a  mother's  milk  that  may  contain  as  much  as  33  percent  fat 
(compared  to  approximately  3  percent  for  humans  or  cows).  With  cubs  weighing  usually  8  to  12 
ounces  at  birth,  their  rapid  development  outside  the  womb  has  been  described  by  some  experts  as  an 
"external  pregnancy."  Upon  emergence  from  the  den  in  spring,  the  4-  to  8-pound  cubs  transform 
into  bundles  of  energy.  Their  vigorous  play,  wrestling  and  tree  climbing  help  to  develop  the  muscles 
and  coordination  needed  to  survive. 
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lack  bears 


are  omnivo- 


rous  eating 
machines,  coiisumirig 
both  plant  and  animal 
material.  But  they  are 
not  effective  predators. 
Their  legs  are  too  short 
arid  they  're  not  agile 
enough  to  stalk  or 
run  down  prey.  Thus, 
though  opportunistic, 
black  bears  usually 
rely  on  vegetable  mat- 
ter for  the  bulk  of  their 
diet.  When  blackber- 
ries ripen,  hawthorns 
mature  or  acorns  drop, 
black  bears  are  there. 
They  have  been  recorded 
traveling  over  100  miles 
to  favorite  feeding  places 
they  remember  and  visit 
year  after  year. 
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To  increase  their  body  weight  before 
they  hibernate,  bears  may  consume 
food  for  more  than  20  hours  per  day 
during  late  summer  and  early  fall.  Their  survival 
depends  upon  this  eating  frenzy  ■  When  emerging 
from  the  den  in  spring,  black  bears  may  lose  as 
much  as  15  percent  to  25  percent  of  their  total 
body  weight.  Between  bouts  of  gorging,  cubs 
and  adults  may  turn  their  attention  to  play  or 
even,  when  the  heat  gets  too  much,  to  the  seri- 
ous business  of  catching  40  winks.  0 
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Sneaky 

SHEEPSHEAD 


To  catch  sheepshead,  you've  got  to  set  the 
hook  just  before  they  bite. 

written  and  photographed  by  Joe  Malat  ©1995 


How  will  I  know  when  I  get  a  bite?" 
Nell  asked  with  uncertainty.  She 
was  staring  blankly  at  the  line 
where  it  disappeared  into  the  water. 

"Just  set  the  hook  any  time  you  think 
something's  nibbling,"  I  replied. 
"Oh,  okay." 

This  was  my  wife's  first  instruction  at 
catching  the  bait -stealing  sheepshead,  and 
I  could  tell  she  wasn't  exactly  thrilled  with 
the  concept  of  perching  on  the  concrete 
platform  at  the  base  of  a  bridge,  dangling 
a  line  in  the  fast -running  water.  Cars  and 


The  mole  crab — popularly  called  a 
sand  flea — is  an  excellent  bait  for 
sheepshead.  These  small  crustaceans 
are  abundant  in  the  backwash  of  the 
surf,  and  are  easily  collected. 


trucks  rumbled  noisily  far  overhead,  and 
the  comfort  and  security  of  our  boat  were 
several  feet  away,  tethered  at  the  end  of 
a  nylon  line. 

"1  think  something  just  nibbled.  How  will 
I  know  if  I  hook  one?  Whoa!  I've  hooked 
something.  .  .  Whoa,  whoa,  I've  hooked  one!" 

The  strong  fish  pulled  left,  then  right,  try- 


ing to  wrap  the  monofilament  around  the 
razor-sharp,  barnacle-encrusted  concrete, 
but  my  wife  kept  a  tight  line  and  doggedly 
pulled  the  fish  away  from  the  refuge  of  the 
pilings.  A  minute  later,  Nell's  first  sheeps- 
head was  wallowing  lazily  on  top  of  the 
water.  I  lowered  the  long-handled  net  and 
scooped  up  the  fish  on  the  first  try. 

With  a  pair  of  pliers,  I  removed  the 
hook  from  the  corner  of  the  fish's  strong 
jaw,  eased  the  three -pound  fish  into  the 
cooler  and  quickly  slammed  the  lid.  The 
sheepshead  stated  its  opinion  of  the  situa- 
tion, beating  the  side  of  the  cooler  loudly 
for  several  minutes. 

"That  was  fun,  let's  do  it  again,"  Nell 
said  as  she  reached  for  another  bait,  not 
even  pausing  to  notice  the  smile  on  my  face. 
As  I  saw  her  apprehension  disappear  into 
excitement,  I  shared  her  elation.  I  had  just 
found  a  sheepshead  fishing  partner. 

When  I  moved  to  the  Outer  Banks,  I 
discovered  sheepshead  to  be  an  interesting 
fish  with  a  somewhat  vague  history.  Although 
the  fish  is  now  associated  with  warm  water, 
during  the  1700s  sheepshead  were  quite 
common  and  abundant  as  far  north  as  New 
York  and  New  England,  and  they  provided 
a  significant  commercial  and  recreational 
fishery.  As  time  passed,  the  northernmost 
range  of  sheepshead  gradually  moved  south. 
Today  these  fish  rarely  occur  north  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  and  are  most  abundant  in 
North  Carolina  during  the  warm  months 
from  summer  through  early  fall. 

Although  sheepshead  are  spread  all  along 
the  southern  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  and 
trickle  down  to  South  America,  little  is 
known  about  them.  Apparently,  spawning 
takes  place  offshore  in  the  spring.  They  are 
not  migratory,  but  they  do  vacillate  between 
inshore  and  offshore  waters,  preferring  to 


move  offshore  when  the  shallow  inshore 
waters  get  cold  in  the  winter. 

I  took  some  time  to  learn  about  the  hab 
its  of  sheepshead,  but  try  as  I  might  I  could 
not  catch  one  of  these  buck-toothed,  slab- 
sided  powerhouses.  I  didn't  own  a  boat  at 
the  time  and  could  only  fish  for  them  when 
I  was  able  to  bum  a  boat  ride  with  a  friend. 
I  still  couldn't  catch  one,  and  at  the  end 
of  every  fishless  day,  I  rationalized  my  poor 
performance  by  telling  myself  the  hours 
spent  in  pursuit  of  this  mystery  fish  could 
be  considered  part  of  the  learning  experi- 
ence. Then,  on  a  fateful  afternoon  in  July, 
as  if  by  magic  I  caught  one,  then  another. 
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Once  I  broke  the  code  and  figured  out 
what  to  do  right,  everything  seemed  easier. 
My  success  ratio  was  improving. 

The  key  to  catching  sheepshead  is  to 
figure  out  where  they  live,  what  they  eat, 
and  then  learn  how  to  hook  them.  Their 
primary  diet  consists  of  small  mollusks  and 
crustaceans  such  as  barnacles  and  crabs, 
which  are  often  clustered  around  under- 
water structure.  Inshore  anglers  will  find 
them  around  bridge  and  pier  pilings,  naviga- 
tion markers,  and  any  other  type  of  under- 
water structure  that  will  attract  and  hold  a 
sheepshead' s  favorite  food. 

Sheepshead  also  congregate  over  offshore 


hard  bottoms,  rocks  or  reefs.  The  state  record 
sheepshead,  an  18-pound,  7-ounce  speci- 
men, was  captured  by  Everett  Richardson  in 
1982  some  30  miles  off  Carolina  Beach  over 
a  rocky  reef.  I  can't  imagine  an  18-pound 
sheepshead,  but  I've  seen  one  that  weighed 
10  pounds,  and  it  was  huge.  Curled  up  at 
both  ends,  it  covered  the  bottom  of  a  48- 
quart  cooler.  The  average  size  of  the  sheeps- 
head we  catch  in  Tarheel  waters  is  probably 
between  two  and  five  pounds.  The  North 
Carolina  Division  of  Marine  Fisheries  awards 
a  plaque  of  recognition  to  any  angler  who 
catches  one  10  pounds  or  bigger. 

Sheepshead  prefer  warm  water  and 


Sheepshead  are  handsome  fish,  and 
can  often  be  caught  in  summer  months 
around  pier  or  bridge  pilings  and  other 
similar  structures  even  when  fishing  for 
other  species  is  poor.  These  fish  are  good 
to  eat  and  reach  relatively  large  size. 
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Ocean  piers  along  the  Outer  Banks 
are  good  places  to  try  your  luck  for  sum- 
mer sheepshead  since  these  fish  gather 
around  the  pilings  to  feed  on  barnacles 
and  crustaceans.  Anglers  on  the  pier  can 
often  see  the  fish  around  the  pilings. 


meander  northward  along  the  North  Caro- 
lina coast  as  the  summer  sun  slowly  pushes 
up  the  water  temperature.  Sheepshead  can 
be  caught  along  the  entire  Tar  Heel  coast, 
but  they  are  most  plentiful  in  waters  along 
the  southern  half  of  the  state.  South  of  Cape 
Lookout,  they  are  popular  among  pier  fish- 
ermen, especially  around  those  piers  that 
are  constructed  near  rocky  outcrops  or 
rocky  bottom  patches. 

I  primarily  fish  for  sheepshead  around 
the  northern  Outer  Banks,  and  the  fish  usu- 
ally don't  arrive  in  these  waters  until  June. 
They'll  stay  until  September,  when  the  water 
temperatures  are  lowered  by  the  northeast 
winds  of  fall,  and  then  the  fish  move  off- 
shore in  search  of  warmer  water.  Sheepshead 
will  cooperate  throughout  the  summer  and 
may  provide  steady  action  on  those  oppres- 
sively hot,  slick  calm  "dog  days"  when  prac- 
tically every  other  species  of  fish  develops 
lockjaw.  They  will  also  bite  well  during  the 
middle  of  the  day,  so  it's  not  necessary  to 
be  on  the  water  at  the  crack  of  dawn. 

But  to  catch  sheepshead,  you  must  fish 
exactly  where  they  are  feeding,  and  that's 
not  always  easy.  Where  I  live,  the  best  con- 
centrations of  sheepshead  are  found  around 


three  bridges  north  of  Oregon  Inlet.  The 
Herbert  C.  Bonner  Bridge  that  spans  Ore- 
gon Inlet  probably  holds  the  most  and  larg- 
est fish;  sheepshead  topping  the  five-pound 
mark  are  caught  there  every  year.  The  Will- 
iam Umstead  Bridge  connecting  the  north 
end  of  Roanoke  Island  with  the  Dare  County 
mainland  at  Manns  Harbor  runs  a  close  sec- 
ond. The  Melvin  C.  Daniels  Bridge  between 
Nags  Head  and  Roanoke  Island  will  also  hold 
some  fish,  but  it  is  not  as  productive  as  the 
others,  probably  because  the  water  around 
this  bridge  is  not  very  deep. 

Experienced  sheepshead  anglers  will  get 
to  the  bridge  pilings  by  boat  but  abandon 
their  craft  for  the  stable  fishing  platform 
provided  by  the  concrete  aprons  around  the 
pilings.  The  boats  are  secured  by  a  line  and 
allowed  to  drift  away  from  the  bridge. 

Sometimes  getting  from  the  boat  to  the 
bridge  can  be  a  challenge  in  itself.  Fishing 
from  the  Oregon  Inlet  bridge  when  the  cur- 
rent is  running  hard  and  the  sea  is  rough  can 
be  risky  business  when  it's  time  to  jump  from 
the  boat  to  the  bridge.  In  this  case  timing  is 
everything,  and  a  misstep  can  be  a  serious 
mistake.  If  you  fish  here,  use  caution.  The 
bridges  at  Manteo  and  Manns  Harbor  are 
easier  to  fish,  but  in  the  past  the  big  fish, 
ranging  between  five  and  eight  pounds, 
have  been  more  abundant  at  Oregon  Inlet. 

Anglers  must  use  bait  similar  to  what 
the  fish  are  eating,  and  that  usually  means 
a  hard-shelled  crustacean  of  some  sort. 
The  toothy  sheepshead  are  equipped  with 
strong  incisor  teeth  to  graze  along  the  struc- 


ture as  they  munch  and  crunch  their  food, 
and  hard  shells  are  not  a  problem.  Fiddler 
crabs  are  great,  but  they  are  found  in  the 
salt  marshes  at  low  tide  and  can  be  difficult 
to  catch.  Sheepshead  also  eat  blue  crabs, 
but  the  ideally  sized  crab  for  a  bait  is  under 
the  legal  limit  of  5  inches  from  point  to 
point,  and  you  can't  have  undersized  crabs 
in  your  possession. 

The  bait  preferred  by  most  regulars  is 
the  common  mole  crab,  or  "sand  flea," 
found  along  the  ocean  beach  between 
the  low  tide  and  high  tide  marks.  The  best 
time  to  find  and  catch  the  fleas  is  on  a  fall- 
ing tide,  right  down  to  low  water.  Look  for 
these  crustaceans  as  they  scurry  back  into 
the  ocean  as  each  wave  recedes,  trying  to 
bury  into  the  sand. 

Mole  crabs  can  be  dug  by  hand  or  caught 
with  a  commercially  made  scoop,  sold  at 
many  of  the  coastal  tackle  shops.  Catching 
mole  crabs  is  also  a  great  diversion  for  kids 
on  the  beach,  and  their  fun  can  fill  your  bait 
bucket!  The  fleas  will  stay  alive  for  several 
hours  in  a  bucket  of  damp  (not  wet),  cool 
sand.  Take  plenty  with  you.  I  never  take 
fewer  than  three  or  four  dozen  per  person 
for  a  few  hours  of  fishing. 

To  interest  a  sheepshead,  baits  must  be 
presented  right  next  to  the  pilings.  I  make 
my  own  rigs  out  of  80 -pound  test  mono- 
filament leader,  and  their  simplicity  makes 
them  effective.  A  small  but  very  strong 
hook,  such  as  a  Mustad  #3467,  size  4  or  6, 
is  tied  to  one  end  of  the  leader.  Next,  a  one- 
to  three -ounce  egg  sinker  is  threaded  on  the 
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leader,  and  the  leader  is  looped  through  the 
hole  in  the  sinker  once  more,  to  enable  the 
weight  to  be  cinched  up  tight  at  any  point 
along  the  entire  length  of  the  leader.  A  sur- 
geon's loop  is  tied  to  the  top  of  the  leader, 
to  accept  a  snap  swivel  from  the  rod.  The 
amount  of  lead  weight  may  vary  with  the 
current,  but  it's  necessary  to  use  enough 
lead  to  keep  the  bait  next  to  the  pilings. 

Sheepshead  fight  like  a  runaway  freight 
train  when  hooked  but  will  take  a  bait 
as  lightly  as  a  professional  pickpocket 
in  a  crowded  elevator.  The  delicate  nib- 
bles are  tough  to  detect,  and  anything 
an  angler  can  do  to  stack  the  deck  in  his 
favor  is  encouraged. 

Any  rod  will  catch  a  sheepshead,  but 
a  revolving  spool  reel  filled  with  20-  to  25- 
pound  test  line  and  mated  to  a  stiff,  6-  to 
7-foot  bait -casting  rod  is  the  ideal  setup 
when  fishing  the  bridge  pilings.  The  revolv- 
ing spool  allows  the  angler  to  control  the 
movement  of  the  bait  in  the  water  column 
with  utmost  precision.  The  stout  rod  and 
strong  line  can  be  used  to  put  some  pres- 
sure on  a  hard-charging  fish  heading  for 
the  safety  of  the  barnacle-encrusted  pil- 
ings. Light  tackle  will  only  lead  to  broken 
lines  and  lost  fish. 

Detecting  bites  can  be  the  most  frus- 
trating part  of  the  sheepshead  fishing  expe- 
rience. These  bait  thieves  can  suck  the 
underside  of  a  sand  flea  off  the  hook  and 
leave  only  the  top  part  of  the  shell  dan- 
gling from  your  hook,  as  if  to  say,  "Thanks, 
fill  'er  up  again!" 

Keep  the  line  tight  and  set  the  hook  any 
time  you  feel  what  you  think  is  a  bite,  or  as 
a  friend  once  told  me,  "Son,  you  got  to 
snatch  your  rod  back  when  you  feel  him 
breathe  on  your  bait!"  He's  right.  Often 
the  effort  will  go  unrewarded,  but  every 
once  in  a  while  when  you  pull  back  on  the 
rod,  the  freight  train  jumps  on  your  line, 
and  all  you  can  do  is  hold  on. 

One  other  item  that's  de  rigueur  among 
sheepshead  fanatics  is  a  long-handled  net 
to  capture  the  fish  once  it  comes  to  the 
surface.  Remember,  you're  standing  on  a 
concrete  slab  several  feet  above  the  water, 
and  the  standard  net  found  on  most  boats 
will  come  up  short  in  more  ways  than  one. 

I  modified  an  aluminum  dip  net  by  run- 
ning a  wooden  paint  roller  pole  up  into  the 
hollow  shaft  of  the  handle,  drilling  a  hole 
through  both  the  handle  and  pole,  and  secur- 
ing them  with  a  stainless  steel  bolt  and  lock 
nut.  I  can  break  down  the  net  and  use  it 
on  the  boat  when  something  other  than  a 
sheepshead  is  my  target. 

Not  only  is  the  sheepshead  a  top  quality 
sport  fish,  its  reputation  on  the  table  ranks 
with  the  best.  However,  sheepshead  are 
about  as  difficult  to  clean  as  they  are  to 


catch  because  the  scales  and  skin  are  tough. 
If  I  plan  to  cook  them  on  the  grill,  I  don't 
scale  or  skin  them.  I  cut  a  fillet  off  each  side 
and  cook  them  skin  side  down  on  the  grill, 
basting  them  often  with  a  mix  of  melted 
butter,  lemon  juice,  salt  and  pepper.  The  skin 
keeps  the  meat  together  and  prevents  the 
fish  from  burning.  The  meat  is  white,  firm 
and  wonderful  when  cooked  on  the  grill, 
then  served  with  a  crispy,  fresh  cucumber  - 
and-tomato  salad.  0 


Nell  Malar  plays  a  sheepshead  she 
hooked  on  a  sand  flea  at  the  base  of 
this  bridge  piling.  It  takes  a  bit  of  expe- 
rience to  detect  the  delicate  nibble  of 
a sheepshead. 
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Cottonmouth! 


Most  people  couldn't  accurately  identify  a 
cottonmouth  water  moccasion  to  save  their  lives. 
Or  to  save  the  snake's  life,  either. 

written  by  David  Lee  ©1995 
photographed  by  Melissa  McGaw 
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The  cottonmouth  moccasin  has  such 
a  reputation  for  deadly  aggressiveness 
that  many  people  believe  they  are  in 
mortal  danger  anytime  they  are  anywhere 
around  one  of  these  poisonous  pit  vipers. 

Perhaps  more  typical,  however,  is  the 
experience  photographer  Melissa  McGaw, 
Bill  Palmer,  Jerry  Brewer  and  I  had  when  we 
went  to  the  Green  Swamp  to  shoot  the 
photos  for  this  article.  Despite  high  water, 
Palmer,  who  is  herpetologist  for  the  State 
Museum  of  Natural  Sciences,  and  Brewer, 
who  helps  run  a  roadside  zoo  near  Wilming- 
ton, found  a  large  adult  male  cottonmouth 
within  10  minutes.  Unfortunately,  it  was  in 
the  shade  and  partially  obscured  by  vines — 
poor  conditions  for  a  portrait. 

"Where  do  you  want  him?"  Brewer 
asked.  Once  a  good,  sunny  spot  was  located, 
the  snake  was  moved.  It  proved  to  be  a  per- 
fect model,  allowing  itself  to  be  repositioned 
countless  times  and  even  moving  to  other 
spots  as  the  light  shifted.  During  a  three- 
hour  photography  session,  it  was  no  more 
aggressive  than  a  used  fan  belt  and  mostly 
lay  in  a  defensive  position  with  its  body 
puffed  and  its  white  "cotton"  mouth  gaping. 
So  much  for  Mister  Nasty.  Of  course,  cot- 
tonmouths  are  dangerous,  but  as  is  often  the 
case  with  snakes,  the  reputation  is  likely  to 
be  more  exciting  than  the  real  snake. 

Bill  Palmer  was  a  wise  choice  to  help 
us  find  a  cottonmouth  in  its  natural  habi- 
tat. His  soon-to-appear  book  The  Reptiles 
of  North  Carolina  has  been  20  years  in 
the  making  and  will  be  published  next 
year  by  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
Press.  It  includes  personal  experience  and 
detailed  information  for  all  the  70  species 
of  reptiles  known  in  the  state.  Bill  knows  a 
lot  about  cottonmouths. 

"The  cottonmouth  is  both  diurnal  and  noc- 
turnal," writes  Palmer.  "Like  many  snakes  it 
forages  at  night  mostly  during  hot  weather. 
When  approached,  a  cottonmouth  typically 
reacts  in  one  of  two  ways.  If  the  snake  is  near 
cover  or  water,  it  generally  attempts  to  crawl 
or  swim  away.  When  in  the  open,  it  may  coil, 
gape  its  mouth  and  vibrate  its  heavy  tail.  If 
touched  or  otherwise  provoked,  an  individual 
usually  is  quick  to  strike.  Temperament  var- 
ies widely,  however,  and  some  individuals 
appear  sluggish,  biting  only  after  being  aggra- 
vated thoroughly.  This  species  is  very  dan- 
gerous, and  individuals  are  best  left  alone.  Its 
bite  may  result  in  severe  secondary  infection, 
and  persons  bitten  by  these  snakes  have  lost 
digits  and  even  hands  and  feet  from  such  com- 
plications. Moreover,  human  deaths  from 
cottonmouth  bites  have  been  recorded." 

That's  enough  to  warrant  caution  even 
when  in  the  company  of  apparently  compli- 
ant cottonmouths.  Though  people  claim  to 
see  "moccasins"  throughout  the  upper  Pied- 


mont and  even  mountains,  these  snakes 
simply  don't  live  there. 

Cottonmouths  are  likely  to  be  found  in 
any  permanent  or  semipermanent  aquatic 
habitat  in  eastern  North  Carolina.  While 
they  are  common  throughout  the  Coastal 
Plain  and  most  of  the  Sandhills,  they  are 
generally  not  found  west  of  the  fall  zone  that 
divides  the  Coastal  Plain  and  Piedmont.  On 
the  lower  Piedmont  they  occur  in  only  a  few 
scattered  sites,  while  on  the  Outer  Banks 
they  are  common,  but  restricted  to  the  few 
places  with  permanent  fresh  water.  Despite 
the  fact  that  the  northern  extreme  of  its 
range  is  in  the  Dismal  Swamp  region  and  a 
few  creeks  just  north  of  the  North  Carolina/ 
Virginia  state  line,  this  snake  is  abundant  in 
a  number  of  areas  in  our  northeastern  coun- 
ties. The  largest  eastern  cottonmouth  on  rec- 
ord, incidentally,  measured  just  over  6  feet 
and  was  found  in  the  lower  Dismal  Swamp 
near  the  North  Carolina/Virginia  line. 

What  sets  cottonmouths  apart  from  other 
snakes  that  regularly  inhabit  southeastern 
wetlands  is  their  ability  to  inject  venom  into 
living  tissue.  From  our  perspective  venom 
seems  sinister,  but  from  the  snake's  point 
of  view  its  main  purpose  is  not  defense,  but 
the  procurement  of  prey.  The  venom  allows 
these  snakes  to  overpower  and  eat  large  prey 
with  a  minimum  of  risk  to  the  snake.  The 
venom  also  aids  in  digestion  by  preparing  the 
food  for  pancreatic  digestion.  By  injecting 
the  living  prey  with  venom,  the  snake  dis- 
tributes ferments  through  the  animal  via  its 
circulatory  system  prior  to  death.  Thus,  the 
food  is  simultaneously  digested  from  both 
the  inside  and  outside  once  it  is  in  the  stom- 
ach. Since  snakes  lack  molars  and  can't 
chew  their  food,  they  can  use  any  extra 
help  that  they  can  get. 

Nearly  all  North  American 
snakes  are  technically  ven- 
omous (the  only  exceptions  are 
rat  snakes  and  king  snakes). 
But  species  like  garter  snakes, 
while  possessing  some  venom, 
do  not  have  teeth  long  enough,  or 
a  venom  apparatus  elaborate 
enough,  to  get  the  poison  into  the 
prey  until  it  is  actually  in  the 
process  of  being  swallowed.  In 
most  snakes  the  venom  is  mixed 
with  saliva  and  is  present  in  very 
low  concentrations  and  thus  useless  in 
defense.  Nevertheless,  the  classification  of 
snakes  as  poisonous  and  non- poisonous, 
while  convenient,  is  for  the  most  part  an 
artificial  division. 

In  most  of  the  "harmless  snakes"  the 
venom  is  produced  toward  the  rear  of  the 
mouth,  and  it  flows  down  grooved  teeth 
into  the  prey  when  it  is  swallowed.  Cot- 
tonmouths, on  the  other  hand,  have  a 


hinged  area  in  the  front  of  their  skull  that 
houses  the  specialized  hypodermic-like 
teeth.  When  the  mouth  is  closed,  the  elon- 
gated fangs  are  folded  back.  When  the  mouth 
is  open,  the  maxillary  bone  holding  the  fangs 
rotates  forward  through  a  90  degree  arch. 
The  fangs  are  attached  to  separate  bones  so 
they  can  be  operated  in  unison  or  separately, 
a  valuable  capability  when  the  snake  is  trying 
to  manipulate  large  prey  into  a  position  to 
be  swallowed.  A  pair  of  large  venom  glands 
discharges  the  poison  through  the  hollow 
fangs — a  simple,  but  effective,  system. 

The  real  value  of  all  this  becomes  appar- 
ent when  the  diets  of  cottonmouths  are 
reviewed.  In  addition  to  frogs  and  fish — 
the  typical  diets  of  other  water  snakes — the 
cottonmouth's  venom  allows  it  to  forage  on 
a  wider  variety  of  prey,  and  also  very  large 
food  items  such  as  other  reptiles,  mammals, 
birds  and  carrion.  Cottonmouths  are  oppor- 
tunistic, and  a  list  of  food  items  reads  like  a 
directory  of  animals  that  live  in  swamps — 
catfish,  bass,  water  snakes,  garter  snakes, 
mud  turtles,  snapping  turtles,  shrews,  mice, 
rats,  wood  ducks,  large  canebrake 
rattlesnakes,  muskrats,  spotted 
salamanders  and  other  creatures. 
When  catching  fish  and  frogs 
cottonmouths  bite  and 
hold  on;  when  going 
after  rats  and  mice 
they  strike,  recoil 
and  wait  for  the 
venom  to  take 
effect,  then  they 
follow  a  scent  trail  to 
retrieve  their  meal. 


Bill  Palmer,  herpetologist  for  the  State 
Museum  of  Natural  Sciences,  holds  a 
flashlight  on  a  cottonmouth  that  he  and 
jerry  Brewer  caught  at  Singletary  Lake 
(opposite  page).  The  cottonmouth  moc- 
casin lives  in  swampy  habitat  in  the 
Coastal  Plain  and  Sandhills,  and  is  only 
seldom  found  in  a  few  scattered  sites  as 
far  west  as  the  tau>er  Piedmont. 
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This  sort  of  swampy  terrain  in  a  cypress 
stand  along  the  Waccamaw  River  is  typi- 
cal cottonmouth  habitat.  Contrary  to 
popular  belief,  these  snakes  are  not 
found  in  the  western  part  of  the  state, 
nor  do  the  adults  itormally  climb  trees. 
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Jim  Parnell,  an  ornithologist  at  UNC- 
Wilmington  who  studies  colonial  water 
birds,  told  me  of  a  heron  colony  in  Pamlico 
Sound  that  supports  a  large  number  of 
cottonmouths.  The  birds  nest  on  a  small 
island  surrounded  by  brackish  water,  and 
during  the  nesting  season  adult  cotton- 
mouths  wait  patiently  under  each  nest. 
When  the  parent  birds  or  their  squab- 
bling young  accidentally  drop  fish  over 
the  sides  of  the  nest,  the  snakes  eagerly 
devour  them.  Despite  all  their  adaptions 
for  procuring  prey,  these  particular  snakes 
prefer  easy  meals.  Cottonmouths  are  so 
common  on  this  particular  island  that 
Parnell  refuses  to  take  his  students  there. 

A  feature  separating  cottonmouths,  rat- 
tlesnakes and  other  pit  vipers  from  other 
North  American  serpents  is  the  existence 
of  heat  sensory  pits  between  the  eye  and 
nostril  on  each  side  of  the  head.  Inside  the 
pits  are  irregular  cones  that  function  as  over- 
lapping receptors,  and  they  are  positioned 
so  that  the  combined  cones  survey  a  180 
degree  field  in  front  of  the  snake.  The  heat 
sensory  pits  are  able  to  detect  accurately 
temperature  differences  of  0.2  degrees  or  less, 
and  they  function  precisely  in  detecting  the 
location  of  warm-blooded  prey  in  the 
dark,  even  when  the  prey  is  moving. 

Like  other  pit  vipers,  cottonmouths 
are  very  advanced  members  of  the 
snake  clan.  Most  of  their  story  of  evolu- 
tionary advancement  is  told  through  subtle 
changes  in  scale  arrangement  and  skeletal 
structure — things  not  often  appreciated  even 
by  most  herpetologists.  For  example,  the  verte- 
brae of  the  pit  vipers  have  become  simplified 
and  streamlined.  Many  of  the  complex 
processes  for  muscle  attachment  are  reduced 


or  altogether  lacking.  Other  features,  such  as 
their  venom  apparatus  and  heat  sensory  pits, 
are  obvious  refinements.  Add  to  this  the  fact 
that  snakes  are  the  most  evolutionarily 
advanced  of  all  living  reptiles.  Modern  in  a 
reptilian  perspective,  fossil  pit  vipers  still 
date  back  to  the  early  Miocene  (22  million 
years  ago).  And  the  genus  Agkistrodon, 
which  includes  cottonmouths,  was  present  in 
North  America  roughly  4  million  years  prior 
to  the  arrival  of  man  on  the  continent. 

One  refinement  of  a  number  of  types 
of  snakes  including  pit  vipers  shows  in  the 
way  they  produce  young.  The  eggs  remain 
unshelled  in  the  female  until  they  are  ready 
to  hatch.  When  they  are  fully  incubated, 
the  female  cottonmouth  deposits  five  to  11 
membrane-covered  embryos  that  instantly 
hatch  out  completely  formed.  Most  popular 
accounts  refer  to  this  method  of  reproduc- 
tion as  "live-bearing,"  but  biologically  it  is 
termed  "ovoviviparous" — eggs  and  embryos 
develop  inside  the  female  independent  of 
any  placenta-like  membrane.  The  young  cot- 
tonmouths may  appear  as  early  as  mid-July — 
a  full  month  ahead  of  most  of  our  native 
egg-laying  snakes — and  are  9V3  to  IIV2 
inches  long  when  they  emerge.  Because  of 
this,  they  get  a  good  head  start  on  growing 
and  storing  fat  reserves  for  their  first  winter. 

Although  only  two  species  live  in  North 
America — the  cottonmouth  and  copperhead 
— the  genus  Agkistrodon  ranges  throughout 
much  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  There 
are  additional  species  in  Mexico,  India,  east- 
ern Europe  and  throughout  Asia.  It  is  now 
believed  that  Agkistrodon  had  its  origins  in 
India.  Based  on  continental  drift,  India  was 
not  in  contact  with  continental  land  masses 
from  150  to  100  million  years  ago.  During 
this  timespan  India  was  an  island,  and  it  is 
suspected  that  it  was  the  center  of  origin  for 
the  predecessors  of  Agkistrodon.  Here  they 
appeared  and  prospered  isolated  from  the 
true  vipers.  Today  four  members  of  the 
genus  Agkistrodon  still  live  in  India. 

On  our  outing  to  the  Green  Swamp  I 
had  hoped  to  find  a  young  cottonmouth  to 
photograph.  The  young  are  brightly  marked 
and  have  tails  that  are  proportionally  longer 
than  adults  and  sport  yellowish-to-greenish 
tips.  Young  cottonmouths  hold  the  tips  of 
their  tails  in  the  air,  twitching  them  as  lures. 
Unsuspecting  frogs,  thinking  they  have  found 
a  nice  worm,  discover  that  the  invitation  to 
lunch  was  not  what  they  expected.  The  lures 
work  well,  and  the  young-of- the -year  grow 
fast,  giving  them  ever-increasing  access  to 
larger  prey.  Rapid  growth  rates  allow  some 
cottonmouths  to  reach  reproductive  matu- 
rity in  their  third  year. 

Jerry  told  us  that  he  most  often  found 
small  cottonmouths  sunning  in  low  shrubs 
and  that  he  suspected  that  they  climb  to 
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I  keep  out  of  reach  of  hungry  adults.  Con- 
trary to  popular  belief,  adult  cottonmouths 
seldom  climb  to  appreciable  heights,  but 
other  water  snakes  do  and  are  often  mis- 
takenly identified  as  cottonmouths. 

Many  of  our  larger  nonvenomous  water 
snakes  are  also  regarded  as  cottonmouths 
or  "water  moccasins"  and  are  believed  by 
many  people  to  be  dangerous.  This  is  unfor- 
tunate for  the  many  water  snakes  that  are 
needlessly  killed  and  has  also  made  it  diffi- 
cult to  convince  people  that  cottonmouths 
are  not  found  everywhere  in  the  South.  Inevi- 
tably when  Bill  Palmer  states  with  authority 
that  this  snake  does  not  occur  in  a  particular 
area,  someone  will  insist  that  just  last  year 
one  was  killed  right  down  the  road. 

The  name  problem  is  not  new,  and  there 
are  a  number  of  Moccasin  Creeks,  Mocca- 
sin Gaps  and  even  a  Moccasin  Mountain 
(Cherokee  County)  in  the  western  part  of 
the  state.  Clearly  the  names  resulted  from 
the  indiscriminant  use  of  the  term  "mocca- 
sin" for  any  large  aquatic  snake. 

Even  so,  identification  can  be  a  problem 
for  those  people  not  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  appearance  of  a  cottonmouth,  and  espe- 


cially those  unwilling  to  give  the  snake  a  good 
look.  Several  of  our  native  water  snakes  do 
achieve  considerable  size  and,  when  alarmed, 
flatten  themselves  so  that  the  head  takes  on 
a  triangular  shape.  Furthermore,  the  color 
patterns  of  cottonmouths  and  some  of  our 
other  water  snakes  vary,  with  the  larger  and 
older  individuals  sometimes  being  quite  dark. 
The  pattern  and  color  also  appear  to  change 
depending  on  when  the  snake  sheds  its  skin 
and  whether  it  is  wet  or  dry. 

Nevertheless,  identification  of  a  cotton- 
mouth  is  relatively  easy  upon  closer  inspec- 
tion. Like  copperheads  and  rattlesnakes 
they  have  vertical  pupils  and  distinctive 
heat -sensing  pits  on  the  sides  of  their  heads. 
If  the  snake  is  dead,  one  can  distinguish  a 
cottonmouth  from  any  of  the  other  water 
snakes  by  the  fact  that  its  anal  plate  and 
the  scales  on  the  underside  of  the  tail  are 
single  and  not  divided.  It  really  is  not  that 
confusing.  Indeed,  if  a  live  water  snake 
stands  its  ground  and  also  displays  a  gaping 
white  mouth,  there  is  little  doubt  about 
identity.  If  it  swims  away,  anyone  but  a 
herpetologist  would  say  it  doesn't  really 
matter  what  kind  of  snake  it  is.  S3 


This  cottonmouth  is  in  a  loosely  coiled 
defensive  position  with  its  mouth  open 
to  reveal  the  white  lining  that  gives  the 
snake  its  name.  Some  water  snakes  are 
commonly  confused  with  cottonmouths 
because  they  have  somewhat  similar 
niarkings,  and  that  probably  explains 
why  moccasins  are  "seen"  in  places 
they 've  never  been. 
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Permit  Will  Be  Free 

Migratory  Gamebird  Harvest  Permit  Required  for  1996-97  Season 


Written  and  Edited 
by  Vic  Venters 


Beginning  in  the  1996-97 
season,  sportsmen  in  North 
Carolina  who  hunt  any  species 
of  migratory  birds  will  be  re- 
quired to  obtain  a  Migratory 
Bird  Harvest  Information  Per- 
mit. The  permit,  which  will  be 
free,  will  not  be  required  for 
the  upcoming  1995-96  season. 

When  implemented,  the 
nationwide  Bird  Harvest  Infor- 
mation Program,  known  by  the 
acronym  HIP,  will  allow  state 
wildlife  agencies  and  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to  more 
accurately  monitor  the  annual 
harvest  of  waterfowl  and  other 
migratory  gamebirds.  This  will 
provide  information  that  is  criti- 
cally needed  for  management, 
particularly  for  some  declining 
duck  species,  woodcock,  and 
western  dove  and  band -tail 
pigeon  populations. 

Sportsmen  purchasing  hunt- 
ing licenses  for  the  1996-97 
season  (and  thereafter)  will 
be  asked  by  the  license  agent 
whether  they  plan  to  hunt  any 
species  of  migratory  gamebirds, 
which  in  North  Carolina  in- 
cludes doves,  ducks,  geese, 
woodcock,  snipe  or  rail.  If  they 
answer  yes,  sportsmen  will  fill 
out  a  short  questionnaire  card 
which  is  immediately  returned 
to  the  license  agent.  The  license 
agent  issues  the  hunter  a  HIP 
permit  along  with  the  license 
and  in  turn  forwards  the  card 
to  the  US.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service.  The  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  can  then  use  informa- 
tion to  conduct  statistically 
valid  mail  surveys. 

The  HIP  program  will  re- 
place current  state  surveys  of 
migratory  birds,  as  well  as  the 
waterfowl  harvest  survey  based 
on  Duck  Stamp  purchasers. 


JACKDERMID 

Beginning  in  the  1996-97  season,  all  N.C.  hunters  of  migratory  gamebirds — dove,  ducks,  geese,  rail,  snipe  and 
woodcock — will  need  to  obtain  a  free  Migratory  Bird  Harvest  Information  Permit,  available  from  license  agents. 
The  permit  will  allow  biologists  to  obtain  more  accurate  harvest  information  needed  for  management. 


Hunters  in  North  Carolina 
will  carry  the  HIP  permit  along 
with  their  license.  Lifetime  li- 
cense purchasers  will  be  sent 
a  short  postage-paid  question- 
naire that  will  have  to  be  re- 
turned in  order  for  the  Wildlife 
Commission  to  validate  their 
license  to  hunt  migratory  birds. 
The  validation  will  be  returned 
when  those  sport  men's  license 
holders  normally  receive  their 
big-game  tags  in  early  July.  The 
small  plastic  card  issued  when 
the  lifetime  license  was  pur- 
chased will  no  longer  be  valid 
by  itself  for  hunting  migratory 
birds. 

"We  expect  the  HIP  pro- 
gram will  allow  us  to  refine  our 
regulations  and  possibly  even 
increase  hunting  opportunity  in 
some  cases,"  said  Carl  Betsill, 
section  manager  for  the  Com- 
mission's Division  of  Wildlife 
Management.  "We  enthusiasti- 
cally support  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service's  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  information  needed 
to  make  scientifically  support- 
able regulatory  decisions.  The 
sportsmen  in  North  Carolina 


have  always  supported  the  use 
of  sound  science  in  managing 
wildlife.  We  feel  confident  we 
will  have  their  support  in  im- 
plementing this  important 
program." 

HIP  will  be  phased  in  across 
the  nation  by  1998.  North  Caro- 
lina is  one  of  13  states  to  join 
the  program  in  1996.  Pilot  HIP 
programs  were  begun  in  three 
states  in  1994-95  season. 

Although  the  program  is 
officially  only  four  years  old, 
migratory  gamebird  biologists 
across  the  nation  have  recog- 
nized the  need  for  more  reli- 
able harvest  data  since  the 
mid-1950s.  In  the  past,  several 
attempts  to  use  individual  state - 
generated  data  were  not  success- 
ful because  of  inconsistencies 
and  omissions  among  the  state 
surveys.  Numerous  attempts  to 
establish  a  HIP-type  program 
over  the  past  three  decades 
were  also  stymied  because  of 
state  and  federal  disagreements. 

In  recent  years,  however, 
hunting  of  some  migratory  bird 
species  has  been  challenged  by 
groups  on  the  grounds  that  there 


is  insufficient  data  to  support 
hunting.  While  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  has  successfully 
defended  hunting  in  the  past,  it 
also  recognized  the  need  for 
improving  its  ability  to  monitor 
harvests  for  setting  regulations. 
In  1990,  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Agencies  unanimously  voted  to 
request  the  HIP  program  and 
the  program  was  officially 
adopted  in  1992. 

Information  obtained  through 
the  HIP  program  will  correct 
current  harvest  data  shortcom- 
ings and  will  permit  state  and 
federal  agencies  better  regulate 
seasons  and  bag  limits.  "Esti- 
mates of  both  population  levels 
and  the  hunting  harvest  of 
migratory  birds  are  needed  to 
ensure  there  will  be  adequate 
populations  for  future  genera- 
tions to  enjoy,"  writes  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service.  "It  is  crit- 
ical that  we  develop  the  best 
possible  information  base  both 
to  protect  the  resource  and 
preserve  hunting  opportunities 
in  the  future." 
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No  Known  Injections  In-State 
North  Carolina  Trout  Populations  Free  From  Whirling  Disease 


Whirling  disease,  a  parasitic 
infection  implicated  in 
the  devastation  of  some  trout 
populations  in  the  western 
United  States,  has  not  been 
detected  in  North  Carolina 
waters  as  of  late  June.  Wildlife 
Commission  biologists  hope  to 
keep  it  that  way. 

The  infection  is  caused  by  a 
parasite  that  feeds  on  the  car- 
tilage of  a  host  fish.  The  para- 
site, actually  the  protozoan 
My xosoma  celebralis ,  is  most 
destructive  to  young  fish  because 
their  bones  and  skeletal  tissue 
are  still  in  the  soft,  cartilaginous 
stage.  Whirling  disease  causes 
spinning  and  tail  chasing  and 
high  mortality  to  yearling  fish. 
Survivors  often  develop  skeletal 
deformities  such  as  spinal 
curvature  and  misshapen  skulls. 

Rainbow  trout  are  the  most 
susceptible  species  to  the  disease 
with  brown  trout  being  very 
tolerant,  although  the  brown 
can  be  a  carrier.  Brook  trout  are 
more  resistant  than  rainbows 
but  less  so  than  browns.  The 
disease  originated  in  Europe, 
which  helps  explain  the  resis- 
tance of  the  brown  trout,  which 
is  native  to  that  continent. 
Whirling  disease  is  limited  to 
salmonids  and  is  not  harmful 
to  humans. 

The  parasite  that  causes  the 
disease  has  a  complicated  life 
cycle.  Spores  of  the  organism 
are  found  in  stream  sediments 
or  earthen  hatchery  ponds.  The 
spores  are  eaten  by  tubifex 
worms  which  in  turn  are  eaten 
by  trout.  Once  in  a  trout  the 
organism  moves  into  the  cartilag- 
inous tissues  and  begins  parasitic 
damage.  At  the  present  time, 
there  is  no  known  method  for 
eliminating  whirling  disease 
once  it  is  established  in  its  hosts. 

While  the  effects  of  whirl- 
ing disease  are  only  recently 
beginning  to  receive  widespread 
publicity,  the  disease  is  not  new. 
The  parasite  was  apparently 


introduced  into  the  United 
States  to  Pennsylvania  waters 
in  the  1950s  by  a  shipment  of 
infected  fish.  Since  then,  the 
disease  was  widely  regarded  by 
fisheries  managers  as  a  problem 
limited  to  hatcheries  and  com- 
mercial growing  operations  and, 
if  not  curable,  then  manageable. 
No  significant  impact  was 
observed  in  wild  trout  in  the 
southeastern  United  States  and 
hatchery  fish  often  recovered 
after  infection. 

But  in  the  late  1980s  the 
disease  began  showing  up  in 
Colorado  trout  populations. 
First  observed  in  that  state  in 
1987,  year  classes  of  young 
trout  from  1990  on  have  vir- 
tually disappeared  from  the 
Gunnison,  Rio  Grande  and 
Colorado  rivers.  On  Montana's 
fabled  Madison  river,  which 
once  supported  densities  of 
3,300  rainbows  per  mile,  rain- 
bow populations  have  crashed 
to  about  300  fish  per  mile. 

The  disease  is  spreading 
downriver  to  other  western 
trout  rivers  and  it  has  also  been 
discovered  in  about  20  states, 
including  Virginia  and  West 
Virginia.  There  is  still  much 
that  is  not  understood  about 
the  precise  reason  why  the 
disease  seems  to  be  wrecking 
havoc  in  western  wild  trout 
populations  but  appears  far 
less  threatening — or  even  non- 
threatening — to  most  eastern 
U.S.  wild  trout  populations. 

Some  biologists  believe  that 
the  effects  of  whirling  disease  in 
western  rivers  are  being  exacer- 
bated by  other  factors-stress 
caused  by  years  of  consecutive 
drought  and  low  water,  and 
high  levels  of  dissolved 


from  tailrace  dams  have  been 
identified  as  possible 
contributors  to  the  problem. 
Research  is  currently  underway 
to  learn  more  about  the 
disease's  effects  on  wild  trout. 

The  N.C  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  is  pursuing  a 
strategy  of  trying  to  keep  the 
parasite  out  of  its  hatcheries. 
"Avoidance  is  the  most  ef- 
fective control  method  for 
whirling  disease,"  said  Mallory 
Martin,  fish  production  co- 
ordinator for  the  Commission's 
coldwater  hatchery  program. 
"The  Wildlife  Commission 
obtains  only  fish  from  certified 
disease  free  sources.  In  hatch- 
ery situations,  the  danger  of 
whirling  disease  is  much  more 
prevalent  in  earthen  ponds 
than  modern  concrete  race- 
ways. We  have  only  concrete 
raceways  in  our  hatcheries,  so 
that  provides  an  extra  measure 
of  safety  for  the  fish." 

"There  is  the  possibility  that 
whirling  disease  could  arrive  in 
the  state  from  the  private  sec- 
tor," Martin  added,  "either 
from  commercial  aquaculture 
operations,  or  from  private  fish- 
ing clubs  that  happen  to  pur- 
chase diseased  fish  and  illegally 
transport  them  to  North  Caro- 
lina. Buyers  for  clubs  or  aqua- 
culture  operations  should  make 
absolutely  sure  they  are  dealing 
with  certified  disease  free  eggs 
and  fish."  State  aquaculture 
operations  are  regulated  by  the 
N.C.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
not  the  Wildlife  Commission. 

And  what  if  whirling  disease 
appears  in  North  Carolina? 
"The  implications  for  whirling 
disease  on  wild  trout  popula- 
tions in  North 


Carolina  are  unknown,"  Martin 
explained.  "But  because  our 
wild  trout  populations  are  far 
less  dense  than  those  found  in 
more  fertile  waters  this  lowers 
the  possibility  of  disease 
transmission.  Whirling  disease  is 
also  found  less  frequently  in  the 
high  gradient,  low  akalinity 
waters  typical  of  our  trout 
streams.  I  wouldn't  anticipate 
what  we've  seen  out  West 
happening  here." 

In  Virginia,  North  Carolina's 
closest  infected  neighbor,  the 
disease  has  been  present  since 
at  least  1965.  A  1992  survey 
indicated  that  whirling  disease 
was  in  present  in  two  state 
hatcheries  and  five  private 
operations.  "We  have  noticed 
no  effect  on  wild  trout  popu- 
lations in  Virginia,"  said  Larry 
Mohn,  a  regional  fisheries 
manager  and  fisheries  biologist 
with  the  Virginia  Department 
of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries. 
"We  have  enough  data  on  the 
carrying  capacity  of  our  streams 
to  be  able  to  tell  if  there  were 
any  drastic  declines  going  on." 
Mohn  added  that  disease  was 
controllable  in  hatcheries  by 
keeping  young  fish  separated 
from  infected  waters  until  they 
reach  an  eage  where  they  are 
less  susceptible  to  the  parasite. 

Because  it  is  technically 
possible  for  recreational  anglers 
to  spread  the  disease,  fishermen 
should  take  some  reasonable 
precautions  if  they  fish  infected 
waters.  "The  Myxobolus  spore 
can  apparently  live  for  30  or 
more  years  in  suspended  anima- 
tion in  dried  mud,"  Martin  said. 
"That  means  transmission  is 
possible  through  mud  on  wad- 
ers, wading  boots  or  other 
tackle.  If  you've  fished  where 
the  disease  is  present  you 
should  wash  your  all  equip- 
ment thoroughly  to  make  sure 
mud,  sand  and  debris  is  re- 
moved before  fishing  any 
North  Carolina  waters." 
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Trapping  Difficult,  But  Successful 
Wild  Turkeys  Stocked  in  14  Areas  as  Part  of  Restoration 


Over  300  wild  turkeys  were 
relocated  or  released  in 
1995  in  North  Carolina  as  part 
of  the  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission's wild  turkey  restoration 
project. 

A  total  of  209  turkeys  were 
relocated  in-state,  the  third 
highest  total  ever.  Another  1 16 
birds  were  purchased  from  other 
states  through  the  National 
Wild  Turkey  Federation's  Super 
Fund  Program,  which  cost- 
shares  wild  turkey  purchases 
for  participating  agencies.  Con- 
necticut transferred  43  birds, 
Pennsylvania  transferred  33 


birds,  South  Carolina  trans- 
ferred 2 1  birds  and  Virginia 
transferred  19  birds  to  North 
Carolina. 

However,  240  birds  had  been 
requested  from  out  of  state  but 
live-trapping  across  the  nation 
had  had  been  hampered  by 
heavy  mast  crops  and  an  unusu- 
ally mild  winter.  Abundant 
natural  mast  spreads  the  birds 
out  and  warm  weather  makes 
wild  turkeys  less  susceptible  to 
bait  in  live -traps. 

Despite  the  difficult  trapping 
conditions,  Wildlife  Commission 
biologists  were  very  successful 


in  live -trapping  and  relocating 
within  the  state.  Petsonnel  in 
the  western  region  relocated 
184  birds  to  14  different  resto- 
ration areas.  Eleven  new  areas 
were  completely  stocked,  two 
areas  begun  in  1994  were 
stocked  and  completed,  and 
a  supplemental  release  was 
made  on  another  area. 

Coastal  and  central  region 
personnel  relocated  25  birds. 
The  1 16  birds  received  from 
other  states  were  relocated  to 
these  regions.  In  the  Coastal 
Plain,  84  birds  were  released  on 
eight  different  restoration  areas. 


In  the  central  region,  a  total  of 
57  birds  were  released  on  six 
different  restoration  areas. 

In  summary,  good  progress 
was  made  this  year  with  the  wild 
turkey  restoration  program  despite 
difficult  trapping  conditions. 
Although  the  number  of  birds 
received  was  down  this  year,  the 
Wild  Turkey  Federation's  Super 
Fund  enables  the  Wildlife  Com- 
mission to  accelerate  restoration 
efforts  and  should  pay  big  div- 
idends to  the  sportsmen  in  this 
state  in  the  future. 

-Michael  H.  Seamster, 
Wild  Turkey  Project  Leader 


Hot  Weather  Hurts  Survival 
Angling  Mortality  Rates  Studied  in  Roanoke  River  Stripers 


Celebrate  Year 
of  the  Mountains 


Fisheries  biologists  with  the 
Wildlife  Commission  have 
completed  a  study  of  striped 
bass  mortality  resulting  from 
catch-and-release  fishing  in  the 
Roanoke  River  in  the  1995 
season.  Catch-and-release  fish- 
ing has  increased  dramatically 
in  popularity  as  the  harvest 
season  for  stripers  has  been 
shortened  to  allow  populations 
to  rebuild.  The  results  indicate 
that  mortality  is  relatively  low 
until  water  teperatures  rise  over 
73  degrees  F 

For  the  study,  striped  bass 
were  caught  on  the  spawning 
grounds  near  Weldon  by  anglers 
and  then  held  for  three  days  in 
circular  tanks  at  the  old  Weldon 
fish  hatchery  where  fresh  water 
was  constantly  pumped  in. 

Over  the  course  of  the  1995 
study,  the  average  adjusted  mor- 
tality offish  was  6.5  percent 
for  fish  caught  on  live  bait  and 
artificial  lures.  Mortality  rates 
between  fishing  methods  were 
not  significantly  different;  how- 
ever, a  greater  percentage  of 
striped  bass  caught  on  live  bait 
were  hooked  deeper. 

Mortality  increased  mark- 


edly— approaching  20  per- 
cent— during  late  May  when 
water  temperatures  reached  73 
degrees  E  The  study  indicates 
that  mortality  can  result  from 
both  hooking  injury  and  from 
stress  that  occurs  during  the 
fight  and  when  fish  are  landed 
and  released,  especially  in 
warmer  water. 

This  year's  study  results 
showed  lower  mortality  than 
indicated  in  a  similar  study  con- 
ducted during  the  spring  1994 
striper  season.  However,  Wild- 
life Commission  biologists  be- 
lieve that  higher  mortality  was 
recorded  last  year  because  of 
additional  stress  on  the  fish 
caused  by  handling  and  ttans- 
portation  in  the  study,  thus 
preventing  accurate  mortality 
readings.  This  year's  study  was 
designed  to  eliminate  or  mini- 
mize this  bias. 

Based  on  the  study  results, 
anglers  can  reduce  catch-and- 
release  mortality  by  observing 
the  following  guidelines.  On 
the  Roanoke  River,  catch-and- 
release  angling  should  be  avoided 
in  late  May  and  early  June. 
Mortality  can  also  be  reduced 


by  using  adequate  tackle  and 
landing  the  fish  as  quickly  as 
possible.  Handling  should  be 
kept  to  a  minimum  and,  ideally, 
the  fish  should  not  be  removed 
from  the  water.  Single  barbless 
hooks  are  preferable  to  barbed 
treble  hooks.  Hook  removers 
are  recommended  to  extract 
hooks.  However,  if  the  fish  is 
deeply  hooked  the  line  should 
be  cut  at  the  hook. 

Low  flows  in  the  Roanoke 
River  during  breeding  season 
have  biologists  concerned  about 
the  success  of  striped  bass 
spawning,  despite  a  banner  year 
for  returning  fish.  While  record 
numbers  of  striper  eggs  were 
collected  from  the  river  by 
researchers  from  East  Carolina 
University,  low  water  flows  may 
hamper  hatchling  survival 
because  eggs  may  hatch  before 
they  reach  the  food-rich  waters 
in  Albemarle  Sound,  where  fry 
survival  is  highest.  Additional 
sampling  conducted  this  sum- 
mer through  October  will  pro- 
vide  a  better  estimate  of  this 
year's  spawning  success. 

-Kent  Nelson,  Coastal 
Region  Fisheries  Supervisor 
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NORTH  CAROLINA 


over- 
nor 
James  B. 
Hunt,  Jr. 
has  de- 
clared the 
period 
from  July 
1  1995  to 

  June  30 

1996  as 

"North  Carolina  Year  of  the 
Mountains"  to  promote  the 
state's  mountain  attractions, 
while  at  the  same  time  highlight- 
ing the  need  for  conservation 
of  the  region's  fragile  natural 
resources.  He  has  appointed  a 
15 -member  commission,  chaired 
by  Hugh  Morton,  to  promote 
the  region  and  examine  issues 
affecting  the  29-county  area. 

The  Year  of  the  Mountains 
initiative  will  be  modeled 
loosely  on  last  year's  Year  of 
the  Coast  program.  Similar 
conferences,  roundtables  and 
events  are  planned.  At  Wildlife 
in  North  Carolina's  presstime, 
the  Year  of  the  Mountains' 
agenda  was  still  in  its  initial 
planning  stages.  Look  for  more 
information  in  coming  issues. 
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Recognizes  Angling  Achievements 
Enter  N.C.  Saltwater  Fishing  Tournament 


With  coastal  visitation 
now  at  a  peak,  the  aver- 
age angler  at  a  beach  stands 
a  good  chance  of  hooking,  if 
not  a  new  state  record,  then 
at  least  a  trophy  saltwater  fish. 
The  Official  N.C.  Saltwater 
Fishing  Tournament  recognizes 
anglers  who  catch  outstanding 
fish.  While  expert  anglers  stand 
the  best  chance  of  landing  a 
-trophy,  fisherman's  luck  applies 
to  one  and  all. 

A  recent  letter  to  Wildlife 
in  North  Carolina  provides  a 
good  example.  Josh  Harris  of 
Durham  was  fishing  on  a  pier 
last  summer  at  Harker's  Island 
with  his  grandfather  while  on 
family  vacation.  Up  to  then  his 
luck  had  been  spotty.  The  lady 
luck  arrived,  in  the  form  of  one 
large  flounder. 

"I  pulled  gently  on  my  pole 
and  my  line  bent,"  Harris  wrote. 
"I  thought  I  was  hung  in  the 
water  and  jerked  on  my  line  to 
try  to  free  my  rig.  When  I  did 
something  started  to  peel  my 
line  off.  I  started  to  reeling  in  as 
fast  as  possible  and  finally  got  it 
next  to  the  pier.  It  was  the  big- 
gest flounder  I  had  ever  seen!" 

Harris  adds  that  he  beached 
the  flounder  after  quite  a  battle. 
The  flounder  was  26 -inches 
long,  13-inches  wide,  l'/2-inch- 
es  thick  and  weighed  8  pounds. 
However,  according  to  Harris, 
weighing  on  certified  scales  was 
not  possible  at  the  time,  so  the 
fish  had  to  be  frozen  and  taken 


to  Durham.  Upon  weighing  on 
official  scales  several  weeks  later 
the  flounder  weighed  6  pounds, 
6  ounces,  having  lost  weight 
due  to  dehydration  in  the  freez- 
ing and  thawing  process.  "Even 
though  the  flounder  did  not 
weigh  as  much  as  when  I  first 
caught  him,  I  am  still  proud  of 
the  flounder  I  caught  on  that 
hot  July  day. " 

Harris  entered  his  flounder 
in  the  N.C.  Saltwater  Fishing 
Tournament,  which  is  open  to 
anyone  whose  catch  meets  cer- 
tain minimum  size  guidelines. 
The  minimum  size  for  a  floun- 
der is  5  pounds.  The  N.C.  Di- 
vision of  Marine  Fisheries  ad- 
ministers the  tournament,  and 
provides  the  entry  guidelines. 

Applications  to  the  tourna- 
ment must  be  made  through 
official  weigh  stations,  which  are 
located  at  many  marinas,  piers 
and  coastal  tackle  shops.  Eligi- 
ble waters  include  all  North 
Carolina  sounds,  estuaries,  surf 
and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  At  the 
end  of  the  year,  special  plaques 
are  presented  to  applicants  who 
have  caught  the  largest  fish  in 
each  category  and  also  to  those 
who  have  released  the  most  fish 
in  the  eight  eligible  categories. 

For  more  information,  an  ap- 
plication or  a  list  of  weight 
stations,  contact  the  N.C.  Di- 
vision of  Marine  Fisheries,  Salt- 
water Fishing  Tournament,  RO. 
Box  769,  Morehead  City, 
N.C. 28557. 


New  Federal  Boating  Regulation 

Effective  May  1 ,  J 995  Federal  Regulations 
tf>    require  a  wearable  Personal  Flotation 
"  y      Device  (PFD  Type  I,  11,  III  or  V)  to  be 
on  board  for  each,  occupant  on  all 
boats  regardless  of  length.  The  Type  IV 
throwable  is  no  longer  acceptable  in 
meeting  the  PFD  carrying  requirements 


on  boats  (either  motorized  or  non- 
motorized)  less  than  16  feet  in  length. 


Fulcher  and  Hamiltim  Honored 
Decoy  Carvers  Win  Folk  Heritage  Award 


This  June,  coastal  decoy  carvers  Homer  Fulcher  and  Julian  Hamiltim, 
respectively,  of  Carteret  County  were  honored  as  recipients  of  the  1995 
North  Carolina  Folk  Heritage  Awards.  The  awards  are  presented  by  the 
North  Carolina  Arts  Council,  Department  of  Cultural  Resources. 


Holmes  and  Fall  Creek  Win 
Schools  Compete  in  Shooting  Event 


The  John  A.  Holmes  High 
School  of  Eden  ton  and  Fall 
Creek  Elementary  of  East  Bend 
won  high  over-all  champion- 
ships in  the  17th  annual  North 
Carolina  Hunter  Education 
Shooting  Tournament  at  Mill- 
stone 4-H  Camp  near  Ellerbe. 

In  seniors,  Holmes  scored 
2,908  while  Forbush  High  of 
East  Bend  posted  2,864  for 
second  and  third  place  Curri- 
tuck scored  2,844.  Twenty-four 
teams  entered  the  competition. 
In  juniors  competition  for  ele- 
mentary and  middle  school 
teams,  Fall  Creek  posted  2,660 
for  the  championship,  West 
McDowell  was  second  with 
2,623  and  Perquimans  captured 


third  at  2,591.  Twelve  teams 
took  part  in  junior  class. 

Competition  was  scored  in 
trap,  rifle,  archery  and  hunter 
skills.  Students  also  fired  muz- 
zleloaders  in  a  non-scored  event. 
The  tournament  is  sponsored 
each  year  by  the  N.C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  and  the 
agency  is  aided  by  volunteers 
from  all  across  the  state. 

-Bodie  McDowell 
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BACK  OF  THE  BOOK 


WILDLIFE  THROUGH  THE  YEAR 


Only  a  phone 
call  away... 


Call  919-715-4091  anytime 
and  use  your  MasterCard  or 
VISA  to  purchase  most  hunt- 
ing licenses,  fishing  licenses, 
or  a  subscription  to  Wildlife 
in  North  Carolina  magazine. 
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Wildlife  Endowment  Fund  Report 


May  1995 

Principal  Balance 
$21,030,897.39 

Interest  Earned 
$17,401,043.70 

Total  Receipts 
$38,431,941.09 

Interest  Used 
$7,410,551.48 

Fund  Balance 
$31,021,389.61 


Established  on  May  29,  1981,  this  fund  is  derived  from  the  sale  of 
lifetime  hunting  and  fishing  licenses  and  lifetime  subscriptions  to 
Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  magazine  as  well  as  from  tax  deductible 
contributions.  While  the  interest  may  be  used  to  supplement  N.C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  programs,  the  principal  remains 
invested  to  generate  additional  interest  for  the  future. 


Variety  is  the  Spice  of  (Bird)  Life 

by  Vic  Venters 

Bird  feeding  begins  in  earnest  soon  when  the  weather 
begins  to  cool  down.  If  you'd  like  to  attract  a  wide  variety 
of  species  to  your  backyard  this  fall,  try  using  different 
foods  and  feeders  to  attract  a  multitude  of  species.  Here 
are  some  hints  on  dinner  menus  for  your  favorite  birds. 

Suet — blue  jay,  woodpecker,  red-  and  white -breasted 
nuthatch,  wren,  tufted  titmouse,  chickadee,  golden-  and 
ruby  crowned  kinglet,  grackle,  flicker,  brown  creeper  and 
red-winged  blackbird. 

Sunflower  seeds — chickadee,  purple  finch,  blue  jay, 
grackle,  tufted  titmouse,  nuthatch,  cardinal,  goldfinch, 
grosbeak  and  crossbill. 

Bread  crusts — purple  finch,  junco,  sparrow,  brown 
thrasher,  catbird,  blue  jay,  tufted  titmouse,  Carolina  wren, 
cardinal  and  chickadee. 

Small  mixed  seeds  (millet,  rape,  canary  seed,  chick 
feed,  cracked  corn) — brown  thrasher,  hermit  thrush, 
house  finch,  catbird,  snow  bunting,  horned  lark,  cardinal, 
pine  siskin,  pine  grosbeak,  goldfinch,  purple  finch, 
sparrow  and  junco. 

Large  seeds  (sunflower,  wheat,  oats,  whole  corn 
kernels,  buckwheat,  soybean) — mourning  dove,  quail 
and  blue  jay 

Peanut  butter,  nutmeats — grosbeak,  nuthatch, 
woodpecker,  chickadee,  blue  jay,  tufted  titmouse,  finch, 
cardinal,  catbird  and  sparrow  (Mix  peanut  butter  with 
bread  crumbs  or  birdseed). 

Fruit  (chopped  apple,  banana,  raisins) — thrasher, 
robin,  myrtle  warbler,  hermit  thrush,  catbird,  bluebird, 
woodpecker,  mockingbird  and  cedar  waxwing. 

Adapted  from  Almanac  section  of  the  1996  N.C.  Wildlife 
Calendar,  available  beginning  next  month.  Look  for 
advertisements  in  upcoming  issues. 
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KEN  TAYLOR 


Time  to  Renew  Licenses 

Annual  hunting  and  fishing  licenses  expired  June  30,  1995,  but  you  can  renew  most 
licenses  by  calling  919-715-4091.  By  using  your  MasterCard  or  VISA  you  can  receive 
your  license  privilege  authorization  immediately. 


Cooling  Off 

In  summer,  black  bears 
spend  a  lot  of  time  relax- 
ing and  eating,  but  when 
it  gets  really  hot  they  love 
to  cool  off  by  taking  a  dip 
in  the  ol'  swimming  hole. 
Well,  wouldn't  you  if  you 
wore  a  one-piece  fur  suit? 
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OUR  NATURAL  HERITAGE 


A  Brush  with  Fame 

by  Jim  Dean 


If  you  ask  Duane  Raver  how  many  paintings  of  largemouth 
bass  he  figures  he's  done  over  the  past  46  years,  he  just  smiles 
and  shakes  his  head. 

"It  would  certainly  be  100  or  more,"  he  says. 
Chances  are  that's  a  typically  understated  answer.  It  might 
easily  be  three  times  that  or  more,  and  the  same  might  go  for 
other  popular  sport  fish  such  as  blue- 
gills,  trout  and  crappies.  Or  song- 
birds, bobwhite  quail,  turkeys  and 
whitetailed  deer.  Duane's  name,  and 
his  paintings,  are  as  familiar  and  tradi- 
tional to  many  North  Carolinians  as 
barbeque  and  longleaf  pines,  and  he 
is  also  very  highly  regarded  as  an  art- 
ist beyond  our  state  borders,  and  par- 
ticularly among  biologists  and  others 
who  really  know  wildlife  inside  out. 
Indeed,  his  paintings  are  widely 
sought  not  only  for  scientific  books 
and  other  biological  texts,  but  also  by 
many  popular  magazines.  For  Duane, 
the  term  anatomically  correct  has  no 
bad  connotations. 

"I've  always  tried  to  get  it  right," 
he  explains.  "If  a  fish  has  a  certain 
number  of  rays  in  a  dorsal  or  anal  fin, 
I  draw  them.  Many  people  might  not 
know  the  exact  number  of  scales 
along  the  lateral  line  of  a  particular 
species,  but  biologists  do." 

Back  in  the  mid-1970s  when 
Duane  was  editor  of  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  and  I  was  an 
assistant,  I  happened  to  walk  into  his  office  one  day  while  he 
was  reviewing  a  very  realistic  painting  of  a  grouse  submitted  by 
a  well-known  artist.  Duane  wanted  to  use  it  on  the  cover  of 
the  magazine,  but  something  bothered  him.  The  artist  had 
failed  to  paint  the  tiny  appendages  called  combs  that  border 
each  toe.  So  Duane  called  the  artist  and  asked  permission  to 
add  them  himself.  The  artist  was  more  than  happy  to  let  Duane 
"fix"  his  masterpiece. 

That  attention  to  detail  served  Duane  well  when  the  N.C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission  hired  him  fresh  out  of  Iowa 
State  in  February  1950  as  a  23-year-old  fisheries  biologist.  His 
paintings  were  soon  appearing  in  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina 
and,  in  1960,  he  became  a  full-time  member  of  the  magazine 
staff.  When  Rod  Amundson  retired  in  1973,  Duane  was  named 
editor,  but  Rod  had  long  since  handed  over  the  day-to-day 
editing  chores  anyway.  Indeed,  for  at  least  a  dozen  years  until 
his  retirement  in  1979,  Duane  pretty  much  put  the  magazine 
together  single-handedly,  doing  virtually  all  the  assigning, 
editing,  layout  and  press  proofing.  Some  of  us  in  the  division 
liked  to  tease  him  that  he  also  delivered  all  135,000  sub- 


scriptions each  month  (which,  back  then,  cost  the  whopping 
sum  of  50  cents  per  year). 

If  you're  a  fan  of  Duane's  art — and  are  perhaps  even  fortu- 
nate enough  to  own  an  original — you  might  enjoy  know- 
ing that  he  must  be,  unquestionably,  the  least  temperamen- 
tal artist  who  ever  lived.  A  co-worker  once  told  him  that  he 

had  seen  a  Duane  Raver  original 
hanging  in  the  men's  room  of  a 
fancy  Raleigh  restaurant.  "Oh 
yeah?"  said  Duane,  "well  I've  always 
said  that  some  of  my  paintings  belong 
in  latrines." 

Among  those  privileged  to  work 
with  him,  Duane  was — still  is — 
perhaps  equally  notorious  for  his 
love  of  outrageous  puns.  When  I 
recounted  to  him  an  episode  about 
how  I  trapped  a  mouse  that  had  got- 
ten into  my  bathtub,  his  reaction 
brought  predictable  groans.  "I  would 
have  to  say,"  he  mused,  "that  it 
must  have  been  a  smallmouse  bath." 

And  there  was  the  time  when 
cinematographer  Ted  Dossett  asked 
Duane  if  he  knew  the  whereabouts 
of  any  gray  sheets  of  foam  that  could 
be  used  for  lining  a  camera  case. 
"Gray  sheets  of  foam!"  shouted 
Duane,  in  mock  horror.  That 
exclamation  has  now  endured  in 
these  offices  for  20  years,  and 
threatens  to  replace  "Great  balls  of  fire"  internationally.  Of 
course,  I  guess  you'd  have  to  have  been  there  to  appreciate  it. 

My  favorite  incident,  however,  occurred  many  years  ago 
shortly  after  he  had  painted  a  particularly  handsome  rainbow 
trout.  Try  as  I  might,  I  could  not  persuade  him  to  let  me  hang  it 
in  my  office.  "Nope,  this  painting  goes  to  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  for  some  environmental  award,"  Duane  insisted. 

I  pestered  him  for  weeks  to  no  avail.  "You  could  paint 
another  fish  for  the  award,"  I  argued.  "Heck,  he  won't  even 
know  what  kind  of  fish  it  is."  Duane  just  laughed,  but  he 
wouldn't  yield.  A  promise  was  a  promise. 

On  the  fateful  day  of  the  presentation,  Duane  and  I  walked 
up  Salisbury  St.  to  the  State  Capitol  to  hand  over  the  painting.  I 
was  still  arguing  my  case.  "Bet  you  $5  bucks  he  doesn't  know 
what  it  is,"  I  persisted. 

The  ceremony  went  off  without  a  hitch,  and  the  painting  was 
conferred  with  all  due  honor.  As  the  crowd  was  dispersing,  I  saw 
the  honoree  headed  our  way.  "Mr.  Raver,  that's  a  beautiful 
painting,  and  I'm  so  grateful  to  you  and  the  Wildlife  Commis- 
sion for  it,"  he  said.  "By  the  way,  what  kind  of  fish  is  it?" 
Duane,  dang  your  honest  hide,  you  still  owe  me  $5. 
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NATURE'S  WAYS 


Legumes  are  important  plant  foods  for  wildlife.  Scmxe  animals 
browse  on  the  new  growth  of  plants,  but  most  animals  are  attracted 
to  the  carbohydrate.- and  protein-rich  seeds.  The  variously  shaped  pods 
of  native  legumes  contain  seeds  that  are  avidly  sought  by  game  and  nongame 
wildlife  species  alike.  Lespedeza  seed  nourish  bobwhite  quail,  wild  turkey, 
white-tailed  deer  and  seed-eating  songbirds  of  all  kinds. 


Eastern  redbud  (Cercis 
canadensis).  The  seeds  of  this 
familiar  spring-flowering  tree 
feed  squirrels,  quail,  deer  and 
songbirds. 


Yellow  wildindigo 


Roundhead  lespedeza         Qoat's  rue  (Tephrosia  vir-     Honeyhcust  (Gleditsia 


(Baptisia  tinctoria).  This  (Lespedeza  capitata).  Wild  giniana).  Songbirds,  game  tricanthos).  This  tree  pro- 
herb  feeds  many  wildlife  turkey ,  white-tailed  deer,  birds  and  rodents  fatten  on  duces  a  form  of  honey  and 
species,  including  white-  rodents  and  songbirds  con-  the  seeds  of  this  unusually  nourishes  the  squirrels  and 
tailed  deer  and  songbirds.  sume  seed  from  this  herb.  named  herb.  birds  that  eat  its  seed. 


NATURE'S  WAYS 


Fancy  Cases 
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Many  legumes  absorb  nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere  by 
forming  a  partnership  with  bacteria  in  the  soil.  These  bacteria 
attach  themselves  to  the  plant's  feeder  roots  (I )  creating  a 
swelling  or  nodule  in  the  root  (2).  The  nodules  absorb  the 
atmospheric  nitrogen  (4)  that  saturates  the  soil  (3 )  and  that 
is  generally  unavailable  to  plants.  Like  little  factories,  the 
nodules  convert  the  atmospheric  nitrogen  into  nitrogen  com- 
pounds that  the  plant  uses  to  form  plant  tissue  (5). 


written  by  Lawrence  S.  Earley/ illustrated  by  David  Willknris 

A lot  of  lespedeza  plants  are  blooming  along  the  edges  of  fields  and 
in  other  open  areas  right  now.  One  of  them,  the  native  roundhead 
lespedeza  (Lespedeza  capitata),  is  a  perennial  herb  that  grows  about  3-feet 
high  with  yellowish  flowers  clustering  tightly  around  the  stem.  Keep  your 
eye  on  it,  for  where  you  see  lespedeza — or  one  of  the  200-some  other 
legumes  that  grow  in  North  Carolina — you're  looking  at  nothing  less  than 
a  wildlife  grocery  store. 

Legumes  are  plants  that  carry  their  seeds  in  fancy  cases.  Think  of  the 
familiar  peanut,  for  example,  or  string  bean,  lima  bean  or  pea,  each  nes- 
tled with  other  peas  or  beans  like  tiny  tots  in  a  characteristic  pod.  Legumes 
produce  big  pods  and  little  ones,  hard  ones  and  soft  ones,  straight  ones  and 
twisted  ones.  Some  of  the  hard  legume  pods  clatter  with  their  seeds  when 
you  shake  them  (one  native  legume  is  called  "rattlebox"  for  that  reason). 

Legumes  constitute  an  immense  and  economically  important  plant 
family,  with  nearly  20,000  species  worldwide.  Among  this  number  are 
some  of  the  most  important  agricultural  crops  in  the  world — peanuts  and 
soybeans  are  two  of  North  Carolina's  greatest  food  crops — and  the  annual 
crop  of  wild  legumes  is  perhaps  even  more  vital  as  food  for  wildlife.  There 
are  ground -hugging  herbaceous  legumes  like  lespedezas,  lupines  and  par- 
tridge peas.  There  are  shrubby  legumes  such  as  the  indigo  bushes.  A  very 
few  legumes  become  tree-sized.  Two  that  do  are  the  black  locust  and  that 
spring  clarion,  the  red  bud. 

Everything  from  white -tailed  deer,  cottontail  rabbits  and  wild  turkeys  to 
cotton  rats,  meadow  larks  and  brown  thrashers  depend  on  the  energy-pro- 
ducing carbohydrates  and  body-building  proteins  in  legume  seeds. 

Of  course,  it's  an  arrangement  that  profits  the  plant  as  well  as  the  ani- 
mal. A  bobwhite  quail  or  a  wild  turkey  that  fills  its  crop  with  seeds  from 
the  roundhead  lespedeza  will  eliminate  some  in  its  feces  a  short  while  later, 
effectively  dispersing  the  plant's  seed  onto  new  territory.  Moreover,  the 
digestive  process  often  scarifies  the  seeds,  enabling  more  to  germinate. 

Even  more  wondrous  is  the  way  the  nutritious  legumes  have  teamed  up 
with  lowly  bacteria  to  manufacture  their  own  fertilizer.  Plants  need  nitro- 
gen to  grow.  They  thrive  in  soils  that  are  naturally  rich  in  nitrogen,  mostly 
from  decomposing  plant  remains,  but  they  grow  poorly  where  nitrogen 
is  deficient.  That's  why  gardeners  and  lawn  growers  put  nitrogen-rich 
fertilizers  on  their  lawns  or  in  their  gardens.  The  irony  in  this  is  that  nitro- 
gen is  by  far  the  most  common  element  in  the  atmosphere — 80  percent 
of  the  air  we  breathe  is  nitrogen.  And  it  thoroughly  saturates  soils.  The 
problem  is  that  it's  just  not  available  in  a  form  that  the  plants  can  use. 

Legumes  have  become  so  successful  worldwide  precisely  because  many 
of  them  have  discovered  a  way  to  convert  the  nitrogen  in  the  atmosphere 
to  nitrogenous  substances  that  the  plant  can  build  into  living  tissue.  Many 
legumes  are  nitrogen  "fixers,"  in  other  words. 

How  do  they  do  this?  They  form  a  partnership  with  living  organisms, 
soil  bacteria  from  the  genus  Rhizobium.  These  bacteria  are  attracted  to  the 
root  hairs  of  the  legume,  altering  their  structure  so  they  form  a  cluster  of 
nodules.  The  bacteria  get  energy  from  the  plant  while  the  nodules,  like 
tiny  factories,  convert  nitrogen  in  the  soil  to  compounds  that  can  be 
assimilated  as  plant  tissue. 

Together  they  form  a  mutually  beneficial  symbiotic  association  that 
enables  a  plant  to  grow,  that  restores  the  soil,  that  builds  the  bodies  of 
bobwhite  quail,  white-tailed  deer,  brown  thrashers — and  you  and  me. 
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A  D  i  ume  Raver 
RETROSPECTIVE 

North  Carolina's  premier  wildlife  artist  and  former  editor  of 
Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  once  again  visits  these  pages. 


Long-time  subscribers  will  certainly 
join  us  in  welcoming  artist  Duane 
Raver  back  to  the  pages  of  Wildlife 
in  North  Carolina.  Although  it  has  been  16 
years  since  he  retired  as  editor,  no  one  is  more 
closely  associated  with  this  magazine.  And 
for  good  reason.  Many  of  the  magazine's  col- 
orful covers  and  interior  illustrations  have 


Art  by  Duane  Raver©1995 


carried  his  signature  and  especially  during 
his  career  with  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission — first  as  a  fisheries  biologist, 
and  later  as  editor — from  1950  through  1979. 

Raver  is  widely  considered  one  of  the  top 
wildlife  artists  in  the  country,  and  is  especially 
well-known  for  his  accurate  paintings  of  fish 
which  have  appeared  in  countless  professional 
journals  and  magazines,  including  Outdoor 
Life.  Indeed,  his  still  popular  fresh  and  salt 
water  fish  posters  (see  N.C.  WILD  Store  Cata- 
log) were  first  painted  for  the  state's  Division 
of  Travel  &  Tourism  in  the  early  1960s. 

The  paintings  shown  here  cover  a  wide 
period,  with  many  first  appearing  in  these 
pages  years  ago.  Most  are  acrylics,  but  the 
bluegill  (p.  6)  shows  the  artist's  earlier  use 
of  gouache  or  opaque  watercolor. 

Raver  and  his  wife,  Mary,  live  in  Cary,  and 
those  interested  in  learning  more  about  the 
artist's  current  work  or  his  annual  exhibit  at 
the  State  Fair  can  reach  him  at  919-467-9277. 
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Bluegill 
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Rainbow  Trout 
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Deer  Here! 


Do  you  know  where  the  highest  white -tailed  deer 
populations  are  in  North  Carolina?  Do  you  know  why? 

written  by  J.  Scott  Osborne 


White-tailed  deer 

throughout  much  of  the 
mountains  will  never  be 
as  abundant,  nor  will 
they  grow  as  large,  as 
deer  that  live  in  the  food- 
rich  bottomland  hard- 
wood forests  of  the  Pied- 
mont and  upper  Coastal 
Plain.  It 's  a  matter  of 
food  and  cover — the 
bottomland  forests  have 
it,  and  most  mountain- 
ous habitats  don't. 


There  is  no  doubt  that  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful wildlife  management  achievements 
in  North  Carolina  is  the  expansion  of  white  - 
tailed  deer  throughout  the  state.  Over  the  span  of 
this  century,  the  increases  are  quite  dramatic.  There 
were  only  an  estimated  10,000  deer  here  in  1900, 
and  by  the  end  of  World  War  II,  when  major  restora- 
tion efforts  began,  the  state  had  about  50,000  deer. 
Today,  our  statewide  whitetail  population  numbers 
over  800,000.  However,  the  change  in  number  of 
deer  and,  more  importantly,  the  distribution  of  deer 
have  been  more  subtle  over  the  last  two  decades. 
Even  though  we  have  herds  in  all  counties,  they  are 
not  as  evenly  distributed  as  many  would  imagine. 
Why  is  that? 

Deer  densities  prior  to  the  20th  century  were 
related  to  habitat  quality,  land  use,  access  and 
protection.  In  1753,  over  30,000  deerskins  were 
exported  from  the  colony  of  North  Carolina.  The 
landscape  was  predominately  timberlands  with  scat- 
tered farms  and  pastures.  Deer  were  found  in  high- 
est numbers  along  the  more  fertile  river  bottoms 
and  valleys  of  the  state.  These  were  the  same  areas 
that  offered  cover  and  escape  avenues  from  Native 
Americans,  early  colonists  and  their  dogs.  They  pur- 
sued the  whitetail  for  food,  clothing,  implements, 
ornaments  and  ceremonial  items. 

During  the  1800s,  market  hunting  for  deer 
became  a  common  practice.  In  1830,  hunters  were 
receiving  $  1  per  deer  and  venison  sold  for  2  to  3 
cents  per  pound.  As  the  value  of  deer  increased, 
pressure  on  the  herds  grew.  When  this  was  com- 
bined with  improvements  in  firearms  and  ammu- 
nition, absence  of  restrictions  on  bag  limits  or  man- 
ner of  taking  (deer  were  often  taken  at  night  and 
with  the  use  of  fire),  an  increase  in  free-ranging 
dogs,  and  the  clearing  of  forested  habitat  for  agri- 
culture, deer  numbers  dwindled  rapidly  in  the  late 
1800s.  At  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century,  only 
300,000  to  500,000  white-tailed  deer  survived  in 
all  the  United  States.  Alarmed  at  the  decline,  Con- 
gress passed  the  Lacey  Act  in  1900,  regulating  inter- 
state commerce  in  wildlife.  The  days  of  market  hunt- 


ing were  over.  In  1927,  the  state  made  the  harvest 
of  doe  deer  illegal  by  enacting  its  first  buck  law.  The 
expansion  of  national  forests  in  our  state  and  the 
exodus  of  people  from  farms  to  cities  following 
World  War  II  resulted  in  the  reversion  of  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  croplands  to  forests. 

This  combination  of  improved  regulations, 
increased  protection,  available  habitat,  and  the  ini- 
tiation of  deer  management  and  restoration  activities 
resulted  in  a  boom  in  North  Carolina's  deer  herds 
over  the  past  50  years.  Much  of  the  credit  also  has 
to  go  to  the  deer  themselves.  White-tailed  deer  are 
extremely  adaptable  and  have  demonstrated  an 
amazing  capacity  to  respond  to  changes  in  land  use 
practices  and  increased  pressures  from  human 
expansion  and  development. 

Over  the  last  50  years,  we  have  found  that  deer 
numbers  and  distribution  also  are  related  to — you 
guessed  it — habitat  quality,  land  use,  access  and  pro- 
tection. The  highest  densities  have  been  observed  in 
the  better  soil  regions  of  the  state,  where  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  native  vegetation  browsed  by  deer  are 
excellent.  These  better  habitats  also  coincide  with  or 
are  adjacent  to  the  best  agricultural  areas  in  North 
Carolina.  The  bottomland  swamps  and  adjacent  for- 
ests and  farmlands  along  the  Chowan,  Roanoke, 
Neuse,  Cape  Fear,  Pee  Dee,  Yadkin,  Catawba,  New 
and  French  Broad  rivers  offer  the  best  deer  habitat 
in  the  state.  The  accompanying  vegetation  provides 
excellent  year-round  foods  for  whitetails.  The  results 
of  this  good  nutrition  are  excellent  deer  production 
and  survival  rates. 

These  same  areas  also  provide  a  good  mixture 
of  cover  types  that  promote  high  survival.  The  river 
swamps  and  associated  managed  timberlands  give 
deer  undisturbed  daily  bedding  sites,  fawn  rearing 
areas  and  escape  avenues  from  predators.  Addition- 
ally, in  many  of  these  areas  access  by  humans  is 
restricted  by  water,  dense  vegetation  and  an  absence 
of  roads.  Also,  illegal  activities  such  as  poaching  and 
night  hunting  are  limited  in  many  of  these  habitats 
because  of  landownership  and  hunting  patterns. 
These  areas  are  prime  deer  hunting  sites,  and  land 
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The  statewide  popula- 
tion of  deer  now  numbers 
800,000.  By  comparx- 
son,  in  1900,  there  were 
only  an  estimated  10,000 
deer  in  the  state.  Will  the 
population  continue  to 
climb?  Experts  say  I  mil- 
ium deer  is  the  likely 
potential  given  the  cur- 
rent available  habitat. 


owners  or  hunting  leaseholders  further  limit  access 
by  gating  roads  and  patrolling  their  properties  to 
better  manage  all  their  natural  resources. 

Many  people  are  surprised  at  the  relatively  low 
densities  observed  in  our  westernmost  Mountains 
and  some  of  our  lower  Coastal  Plain  counties.  These 
areas  do  have  large  acreages  of  forests  that  produce 
good  amounts  of  food  and  cover  for  deer.  However, 
the  soils  in  many  of  these  areas  are  poor  and  do  not 
produce  much  quality  food.  Agricultural  crops  also 
are  limited,  and  weather  conditions  can  be  rugged 
even  for  the  hardy  whitetail.  These  qualitative  defi- 
ciencies limit  deer  condition,  body  and  antler  size, 
and  especially  reproduction  and  fawn  survival. 
Therefore,  the  carrying  capacity  (number  of  deer 
that  can  be  sustained  over  time  without  damaging 
the  habitat  or  resulting  in  poor  deer  condition)  of 
these  habitats  is  much  lower  than  for  the  above 
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mentioned  areas.  Even  though  human  access  is 
limited,  these  areas  will  never  have  deer  densities 
approaching  levels  in  the  Piedmont,  upper  Coastal 
Plain  and  northern  Mountain  counties. 

In  the  graph  illustrating  North  Carolina  deer  den- 
sity since  1900,  you  will  notice  that  the  statewide  popu- 
lation appears  to  be  leveling  off  at  800,000  deer.  If  all 
limiting  factors  of  deer  were  removed  (for  example, 
hunting,  predation,  diseases,  illegal  kills,  etc.),  this 
would  indicate  that  the  herd  is  approaching  carrying 
capacity.  Although  this  is  currently  an  appropriate 
assessment  of  our  statewide  herd,  it  is  not  entirely 
representative  of  many  local  situations.  As  an  exam- 
ple, many  of  our  coastal  counties  reached  carrying 
capacity  in  the  1970s.  In  other  locations,  namely 
some  of  our  Piedmont  and  Foothills  counties,  herds 
still  are  increasing  rapidly  and  densities  remain  below 
carrying  capacity.  Incidentally,  this  central  part  of 
North  Carolina  (from  the  upper  Coastal  Plain  west- 
ward to  the  Foothills)  received  very  few  deer  during 
our  restoration  efforts  from  1944  to  1981.  In  this 
region,  a  select  few  areas  were  stocked,  and  deer  have 
dispersed  from  them  over  the  last  50  years.  Some  of 
our  highest  deer  densities  in  the  next  decade  will 
be  found  here,  and  this  in  itself  will  bring  new  chal- 
lenges for  deer  managers. 

The  primary  challenge  will  be  how  to  limit  deer 
numbers  in  an  area  of  the  state  that  has  extremely 
high  densities  of  humans.  Although  deer  populations 
in  much  of  the  area  are  below  the  "biological"  carry- 
ing capacity  of  the  habitat,  they  already  have  exceeded 
the  "cultural"  carrying  capacity  established  by  humans, 
houses  and  roads.  Deer-people  conflicts  are  becom- 
ing more  evident  as  development  encroaches  on  deer 
habitats  and  deer  continue  to  expand  their  ranges. 
These  conflicts  take  the  form  of  everything  from 
vehicle  collisions  with  deer  to  damage  of  crops, 
gardens  and  shrubs. 

The  principal  mechanism  to  regulate  the 
structure  of  a  deer  herd  is  a  managed  >£T^C 
harvest  during  an  established 
season,  and  the  primary  ?Madison  S^ancey 
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of  animals  is  the  prescription  of  females  to  be  taken. 
The  number  of  does  in  the  fall  harvest  will  determine 
the  number  of  breeding  animals  that  will  produce 
fawns  in  the  spring.  As  mentioned,  herds  in  many 
coastal  counties  reached  carrying  capacity  over  20 
years  ago.  Current  deer  densities  in  these  areas  are 
similar  today  because  the  Wildlife  Commission 
increased  the  opportunity  in  the  mid-  1970s  to  har- 
vest does  to  attempt  to  stabilize  deer  numbers.  The 
rate  of  doe  harvest  needed  to  stabilize  a  herd  varies 
depending  on —  again,  you  guessed  it — habitat 
quality,  land  use,  access  and  protection.  The  same 


factors  that  impact  how  many  deer  are  in  an  area 
determine  how  many  does  need  to  be  harvested  to 
limit  population  expansion. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  every  time  a  doe  season  is 
prescribed  the  objective  is  to  limit  deer  numbers  and 
reduce  population  density.  Especially  in  some  of  our 
lower  quality  habitats,  does  are  allowed  to  be  taken 
by  hunting  merely  to  take  advantage  of  some  of  the 
surplus  animals  and  convert  a  portion  of  the  mor- 
tality to  the  hunter  instead  of  a  vehicle,  another  acci- 
dent or  some  disease  agent.  Habitat  characteristics 
and  human  values  dictate  the  level  of  doe  harvest  that 
is  required  to  stabilize  populations;  the  more  produc- 
tive situations  for  deer  require  higher  harvest  rates. 

Even  though  my  knowledge  of  deer  population 
dynamics  tells  me  I  should  not  be  surprised,  I  am  con- 
tinually impressed  at  the  white-tailed  deer's  ability 
to  thrive  in  many  current  North  Carolina  habitats. 
What  will  our  distribution  map  look  like  50  years  from 
now?  Given  current  conditions  of  habitat  availability, 
it  appears  that  our  state  can  support  about  1  million 
deer  with  pretty  good  health  parameters.  However, 
this  refers  to  the  "biological"  carrying  capacity,  and  it 
is  strictly  a  function  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
habitat.  If  human  densities  continue  to  increase  at 
levels  of  the  past  two  decades,  associated  develop- 
ment will  lower  this  carrying  capacity. 

I  am  certain  that  our  Founding  Fathers  could 
scarcely  imagine  the  deer  densities  that  we  enjoy 
today.  But  whitetails  have  demonstrated  throughout 
the  country  that  they  can  be  remarkably  adaptable. 
So,  if  you  are  a  deer  hunter  or  otherwise  just  like 
to  have  high  numbers  of  this  species  to  enjoy,  the 
immediate  future  looks  pretty  bright.  S3 
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White-tailed  deer  were  very  scarce  throughout  the  state  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  and  the 
population  did  not  begin  to  climb  until  restoration  efforts  took  effect  in  the  1 950s.  The 
population  has  grown  and  dispersed  since  that  time,  more  than  doubling  during  the  1 980s. 
It  is  now  beginning  to  level  off  as  available  habitat  approaches  its  carrying  capacity. 
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Fit  to  Shoot 


In  shooting  parlance,  this  is  called 
turning  a  clay  "inside  out, "  a  task  that 
becomes  infinitely  easier  when  a  fitted 
gun  is  combined  with  proper  technique 
and  practice.  Thanks  to  the  rising  popU' 
larky  of  sporting  clays,  gunfitting  is 
becoming  more  available  to  shotgun 
shooters  in  the  United  States. 
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Maybe  you're  not  such 
a  miserable  shot  after  all. 
Maybe  your  gun  simply 
doesn't  fit  you. 

written  by  Vic  Venters 
photographed  by  Melissa  McGaw 


There  are  times  when  being  average 
actually  helps.  Take  shotgun  shoot- 
ing at  game  or  clays.  Stock  dimen- 
sions for  new  shotguns  sold  in  America  are 
designed  to  fit  the  "average"  shooter — 
someone  who  stands  about  5  feet  9  inches 
tall  and  weighs  160  pounds.  All  things  con- 
sidered, those  dimensions  are  adequate  for 
most  shooters  within  an  inch  or  2  and  20 
pounds  on  either  side  of  this  chosen  mean. 

But  for  those  who  aren't  average  in 
size  or  shape,  this  means  that  more  than 
a  fair  number  of  shooters  own  shotguns 
that  don't  fit. 

Is  this  important? 

You  bet.  Bear  in  mind  that  the  basic 
function  of  a  shotgun  stock  is  to  allow  a 
shooter  to  place  his  eye  directly  behind  the 
barrel  or  barrel  rib — with  a  shotgun,  your 
eye  becomes  the  back  sight.  And  since  you 
are  shooting  at  moving — make  that  fast- 
moving — targets,  a  stock  that  allows  you 
quickly  and  instinctively  to  position  your  eye 
correctly  will  give  you  a  perceptible  advan- 
tage. A  rifle,  on  the  other  hand,  already  has 
a  back  sight,  thus  perfect  fit  isn't  as  impor- 
tant, especially  when  shooting  stationary 
or  near -stationary  targets. 

I'm  one  of  those  many  shooters  blessed 
— or  cursed — with  nonaverage  body  pro- 
portions. Given  my  long  neck  and  sloping 
shoulders,  I  always  found  it  difficult  to  con- 
sistently get  my  eye  directly  behind  the  line 
of  sight  without  awkwardly  canting  my  face 
down  on  the  stock.  And  doves  riding  tail- 
winds  at  50  mph  allow  precious  little  time 
for  awkwardness. 

In  my  late  teens  I  found  that  my  shoot- 
ing improved  tremendously  when  I  adopted 
my  great-grandfather's  Lefever  Nitro  Spe- 


cial, a  reliable-if-clunky  16-gauge  field-grade 
double.  Like  most  American  guns  built  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  20th  century,  it  had 
a  short  stock  with  plenty  of  drop,  about  3 
inches  at  the  heel.  The  extra  drop  allowed 
me  to  place  my  cheekbone  over  the  comb 
with  ease,  rather  than  having  to  hunch  my 
neck  down  on  the  stock  to  align  my  eye 
with  the  barrels.  For  the  first  time  when  I 
shouldered  a  shotgun,  my  eye  fell  naturally 
behind  the  breech.  I  had  a  gun  that  "fit." 

But  there  was  one  problem.  Make  that 
several.  Like  split  lips  and  bruised  cheek- 
bones, a  by-product  of  the  Lefever's  pun- 
ishing recoil,  which  was  a  consequence  of  the 
gun's  light  weight  compounded  by  the  exces- 
sive drop  in  the  gunstock.  Recoil  from  a  gun 
with  a  lot  of  drop  causes  a  shooter's  cheek  to 
pivot  down  when  the  gun  is  fired,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  comb  pivots  up  into  the 
face.  Ouch. 

When  steel  shot  became  mandatory  for 
waterfowl  several  years  back,  I  was  forced  to 
abandon  the  trusty  Lefever,  and  the  search 
for  a  new  12-gauge  began.  I  didn't  know 
much,  but  I  was  certain  that  a  return  to 
modern  stock  dimensions  wouldn't  do  it 
for  me,  or  at  least  not  a  gun  with  "average" 
factory  stock  dimensions. 

So  I  decided  to  get  fit — gunfit.  In  other 
words,  measured  by  a  professional  gunfitter 
so  that  I  could  have  a  stock  modified  to  my 
peculiar  physique.  As  you  might  imagine,  this 
is  not  the  sort  of  procedure  you  can  have  done 
at  your  local  sporting  goods  store.  A  study  of 
shooting  magazines  indicated  that  the  gun- 
fitters  nearest  to  North  Carolina  were,  at  the 
time,  in  either  Texas  or  Pennsylvania. 

I  chose  Woodcock  Hill,  Inc.  in  Benton, 
Pa.,  where  director  Col.  Glenn  Baker  imports 
and  sells  English  game  guns,  teaches  shoot- 
ing, and  conducts  gunfits.  The  colonel, 
trained  by  gunmakers  in  the  London  and 
Birmingham  gun  trade,  began  the  process 
by  asking  questions.  "What  do  you  shoot, 
game  or  clays?"  Game.  "What  kind?"  Doves 
and  quail,  some  ducks.  "Over/ under  or  side- 
by-side?"  Over /under.  Then  we  went  to 
the  pattern  board,  where  he  observed  me 
shoot  my  old  gun  to  determine  how  and 
where  I  was  shooting.  Next  I  shot  the  board 
with  an  over/ under  stocked  with  standard 
factory  dimensions.  He  then  picked  up  an 
unloaded  over/ under  try  gun — which  is 
a  shotgun  with  an  adjustable  gunstock — 


and  placed  it  in  my  hands. 

"Point  it  at  my  eye."  I  did.  "Again."  He 
took  the  try  gun  and  fiddled  with  the  stock 
and  handed  it  back.  "Again."  More  adjust- 
ments. Then  to  the  pattern  board  to  shoot. 
Even  more  adjustments,  smaller  ones  this 
time.  After  several  rounds  of  this,  Baker  had 
found  the  combination  that  put  my  shot  on 
target  dead  center  and  a  little  high,  which  is 
how  a  game  gun  should  shoot.  Then  to  the 
clays  tower  to  confirm  the  prescription.  The 
improvement  was  obvious,  and  dramatic. 

Baker  solved  my  problem  by  prescribing 
a  longer,  English-style  stock  that  reduces 
recoil  because  the  straighter  stock  recoils 
back  into  the  shoulder,  rather  than  up  into 
the  face.  My  old  bugaboo  of  needing  lots 
of  drop  was  solved  with  cast  off,  or  bending 
the  stock  slightly  to  the  right  to  allow  my 
face  to  align  behind  the  barrels,  thereby 
removing  the  need  to  hunch  my  cheek 
over  the  comb.  Cast  also  makes  gunmount- 
ing  more  natural  and  reduces  felt  recoil 
because  the  gun  kicks  back  along  the  face 
rather  than  up  into  the  cheek.  I  was  now, 
at  last,  fit  to  shoot  and  have  since  never, 
ever,  regretted  that  trip  to  Pennsylvania. 

While  you  still  can't  be  fitted  up  at  just 
any  ol'  sporting  goods  store,  700-mile  out- 
of-state  drives  are  fortunately  no  longer 
required  for  Tar  Heel  shooters.  Thanks  to 
the  booming  popularity  of  sporting  clays, 
the  American  shotgun  shooting  scene  is 
far  more  sophisticated  today  than  even  five 
short  years  ago,  and  that  includes  North 
Carolina.  Already  the  state  boasts  one 
national  sporting  clays  champ,  Scott  Downs 
from  Washington;  several  nationally  ranked 
contenders;  and  a  thriving  sporting  clays 
scene  that  includes  at  least  20  active  ranges, 
some  of  which  host  traveling  shooting  schools 
and  gunfitting  lessons.  One  North  Carolina 
range  near  Raleigh  now  offers  full-time  gun- 
fitting  and,  until  recently,  employed  Trevor 
Cook,  an  English  gunfitter  and  shotgun 
coach  originally  hailing  from  Garlands 
Shooting  Ground  in  the  West  Midlands. 

Sporting  clays  evolved  in  England  in 
the  1920s  and  was  introduced  to  the  States 
in  the  mid-1980s.  While  there  are  several 
variations  of  the  game,  sporting  clays  essen- 
tially seeks  to  loosely  replicate — if  not  dupli- 
cate— the  flights  of  game  birds  in  natural 
cover  using  clay  targets.  Unlike  American 
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regulation  skeet  or  trap — where  the  gun  is 
allowed  to  be  premounted  prior  to  calling  for 
a  target — sporting  clays  shooters  must  call 
their  targets  from  the  gun-down  position, 
mounting  only  after  the  target  is  in  the  air. 
The  combination  of  a  gun-down  position 
teamed  with  very  fast  targets  flying  through 
tricky  terrain  places  a  premium  on  a  gun 
that  comes  to  shoulder  quickly  and  natu- 
rally and  shoots  where  it  is  pointed.  Which 
is  where  the  British  and  gunfitting  come  in. 
The  British,  while  not  the  sole  proponents 
of  a  fitted  gun,  have  raised  the  concept  of 
gunfitting  to  an  art  form.  The  idea  is  sim- 
ply to  produce  a  gun  that  will  shoot  exactly 
where  the  shooter  looks  when  the  gun 
comes  to  shoulder — instinctively  and 
without  deliberate  aiming. 

This  premise  is  simple,  but  the  execution 
of  the  process  is  not.  To  fit  a  shotgun  to  an 
individual,  a  gunfitter  must  consider  several 
variables.  The  length  of  pull  is  the  length  of 
the  gunstock  measured  from  the  trigger,  or 
the  front  trigger  in  double -trigger  guns,  to 
the  center  of  the  butt.  Length  of  pull  is  also 
measured  to  the  heel  and  to  the  toe,  which 
are  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  butt,  respec- 
tively. The  angle  of  the  butt  relative  to  the 
barrels  is  the  pitch  of  the  gun.  Pitch  helps 
determine  butt  stock  shape  and  fit  into  the 
shoulder.  This  has  implications  both  for  com- 
fort while  shooting  and  for  affecting  where 
the  gun  shoots,  either  high  or  low  depend- 
ing on  the  degree  of  pitch. 

Drop  is  the  vertical  bend  in  a  stock  and 
is  usually  measured  at  three  places — at  the 
comb,  the  face  (where  the  gunstock  meets 
the  cheek)  and  the  heel  (or  butt).  Drop  influ- 
ences how  high  a  gun  will  shoot  by  deter- 
mining the  height  at  which  the  shooting  eye 
is  located  relative  to  the  line  of  sight  along 
the  rib  or  barrels.  The  less  drop  a  gun  has, 
for  example,  the  higher  it  will  shoot  because 
the  eye  is  pushed  higher  over  the  breech. 

Perhaps  the  most  unfamiliar  variable  to 
American  shooters  is  the  concept  of  cast, 
as  most  modern  American  guns  have  virtu- 
ally none.  This  is  the  amount  of  bend  in  the 
stock  to  the  left  or  right.  A  gunstock  is  bent 
slightly  to  the  right,  or  cast  off,  for  right- 
handers. A  stock  can  be  cast  on,  or  bent 
to  the  left,  for  left-handed  shooters.  Cast 
allows  the  shooter  to  align  his  eye  behind 
the  breech  to  look  straight  down  the  rib  or 
top  of  the  barrel  without  having  to  cant  his 
face  down  over  the  comb. 

A  professional  gunfitter  understands  how 
the  variables  of  stock  length,  drop,  cast  and 
pitch  work  with  each  other  and  upon  each 
other  in  a  complex  relationship. The  gunfitter 
must  also  take  into  account  the  shooter's 
gunmounting  style  and  shooting  technique, 
the  gun  type,  and  the  shooter's  dominant, 
or  master,  eye.  A  gunner's  style  is  deter- 


mined through  his  or  her  stance,  grip  and 
gun  mount,  and  this  will  influence  how  the 
gun  is  fitted.  The  fitter  will  also  consider  the 
shooter's  primary  quarry — game,  clays  or 
both  and,  specifically,  what  kind. 

A  skeet  shooter,  for  example,  wants 
a  gun  to  shoot  essentially  flat  because  the 
target  flies  roughly  parallel.  A  driven- 
game  shooter,  on  the  other  hand,  might 
want  a  gun  that  throws  about  80  percent 
of  the  pattern  high,  so  as  to  build  in  some 
automatic  lead  on  incoming  birds.  So 
complex  is  this  "black  art,"  as  it's  called, 
that  English  gunfitter  Michael  Yardley 
compares  gunfitting  to  solving  a  Rubic's 
cube — an  adjustment  to  one  variable 
will  have  consequences  on  the  others, 
and  vice  versa. 

Gunfitters  use  several  methods  to  solve 
this  three-dimensional  puzzle.  Some  expe- 
rienced gunfitters  can  fit  clients  by  analyz- 
ing their  physique  and  their  shooting  style, 
watching  them  shoot  against  a  pattern  plate, 
and  letting  clients  try  a  selection  of  guns 
fitted  with  a  wide  variety  of  gunstocks. 

Many  others  use  the  try  gun,  which  is  a 
shotgun  fitted  with  an  adjustable  gunstock 
that  allows  adjustments  to  cast,  pitch,  drop 
and  length  of  pull.  While  a  try  gun  isn't 
necessary  for  some  expert  gunfitters,  when 
used  correctly  it  can  be  a  tremendously  use- 
ful tool  for  determining  fit.  A  try  gun  also 
instills  confidence  in  a  client,  which  is  no 
small  part  of  shooting  success. 

Because  of  the  English  influence,  gun- 
fitters will  likely  prescribe  cures  with  a  Brit- 
ish accent — longer,  straighter  stocks  to  pro- 
mote ease  of  pointing  and  to  mitigate  recoil, 
combined  with  the  appropriate  amount  of 
cast  to  allow  easy  eye  alignment  with  the 
barrel.  In  most  hands,  this  style  of  fitting 
will  produce  far  better  shooting  when  com- 
bined with  proper  technique. 

At  this  point,  I  should  state  emphati- 
cally that  gunfitting  is  not  a  panacea  for 
poor  shooting — proper  gunmounting  and 
shooting  technique  are  paramount.  "About 
90  percent  of  good  shotgun  shooting  is  in 
the  mount,"  says  Trevor  Cook.  This  advice 
is  echoed  by  Chris  Miles,  shotgun  coach- 
ing organizer  for  the  British  Association  of 
Shooting  and  Conservation,  which  is  Brit- 
ain's largest  shooting  organization.  "You 
really  cannot  be  fitted  until  your  posture, 
stance  and  gun  mount  are  correct." 

For  these  reasons  gunfitting  is  often  per- 
formed in  conjunction  with  formal  shooting 
lessons.  And  like  any  other  activity  dependent 
on  muscle  memory,  regular  shooting  is  impor- 
tant for  consistent  results.  A  fitted  "best" 
gun  will  shoot  no  better  than  a  Stradivarius 
will  sound  if  its  practitioner  isn't  in  practice. 

Who  really  needs  a  gunfit?  I'm  not  going 
to  tell  you  everyone,  because  many  of  my 
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Holding  a  try  gun,  English  gunfit- 
ter  Trevor  Cook  (above,  at  right)  and 
range  ounier  Bill  Kempffer  examine 
shot  placement  on  a  pattern  board  at 
Deep  River  Sporting  Clays.  By  having 
a  client  shoot  a  pattern  board,  (left)  a 
gunfitter  can  analyze  if  a  shotgun  fits 
a  client  properly.  If  it  doesn't,  the  fit' 
ter  can  prescribe  stock  measurements 
custom  tailored  to  an  individual.  A 
shooter's  stock  can  usually  then  be 
modified  to  the  new  measurements. 


Fitting  Up 


Gunfits  usually  run  from  $150  to  $250. 
Gunfitters  and  shooting  instructors  regu- 
larly advertise  in  specialty  shooting  maga- 
zines— look  for  the  Double  Gun  Journal, 
Shooting  Sportsman,  Sporting  Clays  or  the 
Gun  List.  The  first  three  often  run  com- 
prehensive articles  on  the  subject. 

Another  good  source  listing  gunfitters 
and  gunsmiths  is  the  annual  edition  of 
Black's  Wing  &  Clay,  a  book  containing 
the  adverts  of  virtually  anything  related 
to  shotgun  shooting.  This  is  available  from 
most  any  sporting  clays  or  skeet  range. 

For  further  reading  on  the  subject,  John 
Brindle's  Shotgun  Shooting  is  exhaustive 


but  out  of  print;  the  Orvis  Wing-Shooting 
Handbook  is  in  print  and  easy  to  read  and 
understand.  Michael  Yardley's  Gunfitting: 
The  Quest  for  Perfection  is  another  good 
recent  tome  on  the  subject. 

Several  North  Carolina  sporting  clays 
ranges  now  host  traveling  shooting  schools, 
some  of  which  feature  gunfitting.  Many 
out-of-state  gunfitters/shooting  instructors 
will  travel  to  your  local  range  or  shooting 
club  if  enough  members  sign  up. 

As  with  anything  in  the  gun  world,  it 
pays  to  do  your  homework.  Find  a  gunfit- 
ter  with  experience  and  ask  for  references 
before  you  open  your  wallet. 


Figure  2.  Drop 
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Figure  3.  Pitch  and  Length  of  Pull 


friends  with  their  out-of-the-box  pump 
guns  still  shoot  rings  around  me  in  the  dove 
field  and  forever  will.  But  with  a  fitted  gun 
they  might  just  make  me  leave  the  field  in 
embarrassment.  Competitive  sporting  clays 
shooters,  who  have  thousands  of  dollars  in 
prize  money  riding  on  the  fate  of  each  and 
every  broken  target,  stand  to  benefit  the  most. 
But  casual  gunners  or  hunters  who  find  shoot- 
ing painful  because  of  an  ill-fitted  gun,  or 
those  with  an  unusual  physique,  will  usually 
see  their  shooting  improve  dramatically. 

As  hunting  becomes  more  difficult  and 
expensive  in  crowded  states  like  North  Caro- 
lina, many  shooters  want  to  maximize  their 
opportunities  afield,  and  a  practiced  shooter 
with  a  fitted  gun  will  certainly  do  so,  even  if 
his  skills  are  modest  to  begin  with.  Consider 
it  another  way:  when  you  can  count  on  one 
hand  the  coveys  flushed  on  a  good  day  of 
bird  hunting,  or  when  a  brace  of  woodies 
makes  for  a  fine  day  of  ducking,  then  it  pays 
to  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  what  flies  in 
front  of  your  barrels. 

If  you  decide  to  be  fitted,  and  are,  what 
then?  There  are  several  options  for  convert- 
ing stock  measurements  into  shooting  mer- 
riment. Recoil  pads  and  spacers  can  add 
length  of  pull  to  any  gun.  The  stocks  of 
most  double -barrel  shotguns  can  be  altered 
for  cast  or  drop  by  bending  or  shaping  when 


A  gun  is  fitted  to  an  individual  by 
determining  how  the  shooter's  physique 
and  shooting  style  interact  with  a  set 
of  stock  measurements.  Minute  adjust- 
ments to  any  of  the  variables  shown  can 
drastically  alter  where  a  shotgun  shoots. 
A  correctly  fitted  stock  will  place  the 
shooter's  eye  directly  behind  the  breech 
at  the  proper  level  to  produce  a  gun  that 
shoots  exactly  where  a  shooter  is  looking 
when  the  gun  comes  to  the  shoulder. 


Middle 


Pitch 
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performed  by  qualified  gunsmiths;  please 
note  my  emphasis  on  "qualified."  A  good 
gunsmith  can  actually  bend  and  reset  stocks 
on  most  double  guns  through  a  combination 
of  applying  heat  and  hot  oil.  Wood  can  be 
removed  from  the  comb  or  from  the  face  of 
the  stock  to  change  drop  or  the  cast. 

New  stocks  can  also  be  made  for  almost 
any  gun,  albeit  expensively  for  some.  Stocks 
can  also  be  altered  for  some  existing  auto- 
loaders, though  the  recoil  mechanisms  that 
run  through  the  wrist  of  the  stock  on  some 
popular  models  usually  prevent  stock  bend- 
ing. But  responding  to  new  demand,  progres- 
sive gunmakers  are  now  beginning  to  manu- 
facture modestly  priced,  mass-produced 
shotguns  with  adjustable  stocks.  Beretta,  for 
example,  now  markets  its  Model  390  auto- 
loader with  spacers  in  the  head  of  the  stock 
that  allow  for  adjustments  to  cast  and  drop. 
The  company  also  sells  competition-model 


A  try  gun — such  as  this  Orvis  over/ 
under  model  held  by  Bill  Kempffer — 
allows  a  multitude  of  stock  adjustments 
to  all  of  the  variables  that  affect  gun  fit. 
Gunfitting  is  an  extremely  complex  task 
and  is  as  much  art  as  science.  As  inter- 
est grows,  British  fitters,  such  as  Trevor 
Cook  (right)  and  others,  are  increasingly 
plying  their  trade  in  the  United  States. 

over/ unders  with  detachable  recoil  pads  to 
alter  length  of  pull  and  a  removable  comb 
that  can  be  custom  shaped  to  an  individ- 
ual's specifications.  Of  course  if  you're 
feeling  really  splashy,  you  can  always  call 
William  Powell,  Thomas  Bland,  James  Pur- 
dey  or  a  host  of  other  "bespoke"  gunmak- 
ing  firms  in  England  or  Italy  and  order  a 
new  "best"  gun. 

Just  be  prepared  to  hock  the  house  first.  0 


Not  everyone  considers  chain  pickerel 
second-rate  gamefish.  Here's  one 
angler  who  thinks  these  handsome  fish  are  super. 

written  and  photographed 
by  Eugene  Hester  ©1995 


Chain  pickerel  have  intrigued  me  since 
I  first  learned  to  fish  for  them  with 
my  older  brother  William  in  creeks 
around  home.  We  used  live  bait,  and  our 
standard  method  for  catching  the  bait  was 
to  use  a  slender  little  5 -foot  stick  rigged  with 
some  line  and  a  tiny  hook  baited  with  a  very 
small  piece  of  an  earthworm.  By  dangling 
this  bait  among  underwater  rocks,  tree  roots 
and  logjams,  we  would  catch  minnows  and 
other  small  fish.  William  would  then  use  them 
as  bait  in  his  quest  for  larger  predatory  fish. 

I  remember  that  many  of  the  fish  he 
caught  were  chain  pickerel.  I  can  still  see 
the  way  they  looked,  with  their  long,  slen- 
der bodies  and  beautiful  chainlike  markings. 

I  remember,  too,  their  long  snouts  and  the 
mouths  full  of  needle-sharp  teeth.  After  one 
brief  mistake,  I  quickly  learned  to  keep  my 
fingers  out  of  their  mouths.  Over  the  years 
since  those  early  experiences,  I  have  learned 
a  lot  about  pickerel  from  my  fishing  compan- 
ions and  from  my  own  experimentation. 

For  example,  I  used  to  think  of  winter  as 
the  off  season  for  fishing.  It  seemed  as  though 
all  fish  were  dormant,  almost  hibernating. 
With  my  fishing  gear  stored  and  collecting 
dust,  I  would  wait  patiently — or  impatiently 
— for  spring,  when  I  believed  the  fish  would 
again  become  active.  How  wrong  I  was. 

A  deer  hunter  on  a  midday  break 
changed  my  way  of  thinking.  He  showed 
me  a  beautiful  pickerel  he'd  caught  while 
casting  a  red-and -white  spoon  in  a  tribu- 
tary to  Alligator  River.  That  was  enough  to 


cause  me  to  dust  off  my  fishing  tackle  and 
try  winter  f  ishing,  and  I  learned  that  it  can 
be  good,  and  especially  for  chain  pickerel. 

Many  kinds  of  fish  become  sluggish  and 
inactive  in  the  cool  waters  of  autumn,  but 
not  pickerel.  In  fact,  they  are  most  active 
in  cool,  or  even  cold,  water.  While  many 
species  such  as  the  sunfishes  spawn  in  late 
spring  and  summer,  the  pickerel  spawns  in 
cold  weather.  Most  of  them  spawn  in  winter, 
but  sometimes  tiny  pickerel  can  be  found 
in  December,  indicating  autumn  spawning, 
too.  Pickerel  do  not  build  nests,  and  a  pair 
will  simply  swim  together  over  shallow  vege- 
tation, with  the  female  depositing  a  gelati- 
nous string  of  eggs  as  she  swims.  The  male 
fertilizes  them  as  they  are  laid.  There  is  no 
parental  care  of  the  eggs;  the  adults  simply 
deposit  the  adhesive  eggs  on  the  vegeta- 
tion and  move  on. 

Depending  on  the  water  temperature, 
the  eggs  hatch  in  a  week  or  two.  After 
obtaining  their  initial  energy  by  absorbing 
the  yolk  remaining  from  the  egg,  the  tiny 
fish  begin  feeding  on  zooplankton.  As  they 
grow,  insects  and  crustaceans  become  more 
important  food  items.  Eventually  fish  and 
crawfish  become  their  primary  food;  how- 
ever, any  living,  moving  creature  of  a  suitable 
size  is  likely  to  be  consumed  by  these  vora- 
cious and  opportunistic  predators. 

Biologists  who  have  examined  the  stom- 
achs of  pickerel  have  found  dozens  of  food 
items.  All  species  of  minnows,  sunfishes — 
even  smaller  pickerel — are  eaten,  as  are 


insects,  crawfish,  mice,  snakes,  frogs  and 
almost  anything  else  that  swims  and  looks 
like  food  to  a  pickerel. 

Considering  the  thick  vegetation  in 
which  the  pickerel  likes  to  hide,  I  was  not 
surprised  when  my  nephew  (also  named 
William)  showed  me  how  to  catch  pickerel 
using  a  relatively  weedless  lure  called  a  Bee- 
tleSpin.  William  worked  the  lure  over  logs 
and  through  other  vegetation  in  small  creeks, 
presenting  the  lure  right  where  pickerel  live. 
The  lure's  spinnerbait  configuration  makes 
it  nearly  weedless,  yet  the  small  blade  pro- 
vides the  flash  that  attracts  pickerel  and 
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entices  them  to  strike. 

Pickerel  are  ravenous  predators,  and  at 
times  they  will  take  almost  any  lure.  Some- 
times they  hide  in  vegetation  and  make  a 
quick  strike  from  ambush.  At  other  times 
they  follow  and  stalk  a  lure  without  striking 
it.  They  may  even  follow  it  all  the  way  to 
your  rod  tip  and  strike  as  you  are  lifting  the 
lure  from  the  water.  When  we  see  a  pick- 
erel following  a  lure,  we  retrieve  it  a  few 
feet,  then  stop  it.  The  pickerel  will  inadver- 
tently swim  right  up  to  it  and  will  usually 
instinctively  grab  it. 

At  other  times  pickerel  will  strike  at  the 


lure  but  strike  short,  grabbing  only  the  tail 
of  the  lure.  When  this  happens,  a  trailing 
hook  added  to  the  tail  usually  works. 

Pickerel  are  attracted  to  lures  with  color, 
flash  and  movement.  When  lures  seem  to 
wiggle  and  flounder,  indicating  a  struggling 
and  vulnerable  prey,  the  pickerel  is  quick 
to  seize  the  opportunity.  Rapala  and  Rebel 
minnows  shimmy  and  imitate  a  swimming 
or  struggling  minnow.  Mepps  or  Roostertail 
spinners  have  flash  and  vibration,  and  it 
is  easy  to  vary  their  running  depth  by  the 
speed  of  the  retrieve.  Spoons  with  guarded 
hooks  and  spinnerbaits  are  easy  to  fish 


Pickerel  are  considered  only  fair  eating 
because  they're  bony,  but  few  gamefish 
are  more  handsome.  If  beauty  really  is 
skin  deep,  while  ugly's  to  the  bone,  then 
that  probably  explains  why  these  fish 
have  never  enjoyed  the  popularity  of 
bass,  crappies  or  bluegills. 
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Fishermen  who  complain  that  pick- 
erel d<m  't  fight  hard  are  passing  on  old 
myths.  Any  fisherman  who  has  tangled 
with  enough  pickerel  on  suitable  tackle 
will  tell  you  they're  plertty  scrappy. 


around  cover,  and  a  weedless  Johnson  spoon 
with  a  pork  rind  trailer  is  one  of  my  favorites 
in  thick  vegetation. 

Though  we  sometimes  catch  pickerel  on 
surface  lures  such  as  the  Devils  Horse  or, 
rarely,  even  on  a  popping  bug,  underwater 
lures  work  best.  Generally  those  that  run 
shallow,  just  over  submerged  weeds,  get  best 
results.  Sometimes  in  winter  when  pickerel 
are  lying  deep,  a  lead-head  jig  with  a  plastic 
or  maribou  feather  tail  works  great. 

Bill  Hinnant  is  my  frequent  companion, 
and  he  and  I  have  come  to  recognize  pickerel 
as  unpredictable,  even  finicky.  One  thing  we 
have  learned  is  that  sometimes  they  bite  and 
sometimes  they  do  not.  While  this  is  true  for 
every  species,  it  seems  more  pronounced  for 
pickerel.  Sometimes  we  fish  for  hours  with- 
out catching  even  one,  then  suddenly  the 
pickerel  will  become  so  active  that  we  may 
catch  a  dozen.  Bill  jokingly  refers  to  this  as 
"the  dinner  bell  ringing." 

Over  the  years  we  have  developed  some 
possible  explanations  for  this  behavior,  but 
none  of  them  really  seem  to  provide  much 
insight;  in  fact,  each  time  we  think  we  have 
this  figured  out,  circumstances  change  and 


we  find  that  we  don't  understand  it  as  well 
as  we  thought  we  did. 

Another  thing  that  we  have  observed  is 
that  pickerel  do  not  bite  only  when  they  are 
hungry.  Once,  while  using  a  Mepps  spinner, 
I  caught  a  19-inch  pickerel  that  had  recently 
swallowed  an  11 -inch  pickerel.  The  smaller 
fish  was  so  long  that  its  tail  actually  protruded 
from  the  mouth  of  the  larger  fish.  In  no  way 
could  the  big  fish  have  swallowed  my  spin- 
ner, but  that  did  not  keep  it  from  attacking 
the  lure,  even  with  its  mouth  and  belly  full. 

The  chain  pickerel  is  a  medium-sized 
relative  of  the  larger  northern  pike  and 
musky,  as  well  as  the  smaller  redfin  pickerel 
and  grass  pickerel.  All  are  predators,  and 
though  they  vary  a  lot  in  size,  all  members 
of  this  family  are  similar  in  appearance  and 
habits.  They  lie  in  wait  among  vegetation 
and  quickly  dart  out  to  catch  unsuspecting 
prey.  With  their  numerous  sharp  teeth,  pick- 
erel are  well  equipped  to  grasp  and  hold 
their  prey.  A  large  mouth  and  throat  enable 
a  pickerel  to  swallow  good-sized  food  whole. 
A  pickerel  will  often  grab  its  prey  sideways 
and  hold  it  until  it  is  dead  or  exhausted 
before  swallowing  it  head  first. 
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Henry  Nyland  caught  this  pickerel  in 
an  impoundment  in  eastern  North  Caro- 
lina. Though  2  pounders  are  common, 
pickerel  over  4  pounds  are  fairly  rare 
and  a  5 -pounder  is  less  common  than 
a  largemouth  twice  that  size. 

I  once  read  that  the  largest  known 
pickerel  weighed  a  little  over  12  pounds 
and  was  39  inches  long.  It  was  caught  com- 
mercially in  the  early  1900s  in  New  Jersey. 
The  world  record  pickerel  taken  by  angling 
in  the  United  States  weighed  9  pounds,  6 
ounces  and  was  caught  in  Georgia  in  1961 . 
The  largest  one  I  have  personally  seen 
weighed  in  at  just  over  4  pounds  at  the 
Wendell  Drugstore.  It  obviously  made  an 
impression  on  me,  and  I  can  still  remember 
;  seeing  it  on  the  scales.  The  North  Carolina 
record  chain  pickerel  weighed  8  pounds  and 
was  caught  February  13,  1968,  by  John  H. 
Leonard  in  Gaston  Reservoir. 

Pickerel  are  found  in  the  quiet  pools  of 
creeks  and  small  rivers  as  well  as  vegetated 
lakes,  swamps  and  backwaters  throughout 
most  of  North  Carolina  but  are  particularly 
common  in  the  lower  Piedmont  and  Coastal 
Plain.  They  are  also  found  in  other  coastal 
states  from  Maine  to  Louisiana  and  up  along 
the  Mississippi  River  as  far  north  as  Illinois. 

The  flesh  of  pickerel  is  very  good  to 
eat,  but  the  floating  Y-shaped  bones  found 
throughout  the  flesh  can  be  a  problem.  Since 
these  bones  are  not  attached,  it  is  impossi- 
ble— or  at  least  far  from  easy — to  fillet  the 
fish  to  avoid  these  bones. 

I  admit  that  we  catch  most  of  our  pick- 
erel incidentally  while  fishing  for  largemouth 
bass,  but  sometimes  Bill  Hinnant  and  I  go 
specifically  after  pickerel.  When  we  do,  we 
head  for  the  old  millponds  around  Wendell 
or  other  parts  of  eastern  North  Carolina. 
We  fish  in  and  around  water  lilies,  logs,  stumps 
and  other  vegetation  and  find  the  creeks  at 
the  heads  of  millponds  to  be  especially  pro- 
ductive. Beaver  ponds  and  small  rivers  just 
large  enough  for  us  to  float  are  equally  good. 

One  Saturday  as  we  fished  the  head- 
waters of  Contentnea  Creek,  we  could  hear 
church  chimes  in  the  distance — perhaps  for 
a  wedding.  That  sound  reminded  Bill  of  one 
of  his  favorite  stories. 

"There  were  two  fellows  fishing  on  Sun- 
day morning  when  they  heard  church  bells 
ringing  in  the  distance,"  he  recalled.  "One 
of  them  commented  about  the  church  bells 
and  with  a  twinge  of  conscience  explained 
that  he  probably  should  have  gone  to  church 
that  morning.  The  second  one  said,  'Well,  I 
couldn't  have  gone  to  church  today  because 
my  wife  is  sick.'"  Neither  of  us  had  any 
twinges  of  conscience  that  day,  and  it  may 
be  because  we  caught  a  lot  of  pickerel.  0 
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Worst  Outbreak  Since  1950s 
Rabies  Epidemic  Spreading  Across  North  Carolina 


Written  and  Edited 
by  Vic  Venters 


The  worst  rabies  epidemic 
since  the  1950s  is  spread- 
ing across  North  Carolina,  and 
public  health  officials  warn  that 
there  is  little  reason  to  expect 
it  to  disappear  any  time  soon. 
This  makes  it  imperative  for  all 
people  to  vaccinate  pets  prompt- 
ly and  keep  the  vaccinations 
up-to-date. 

"The  most  important  point 
to  remember  is  to  get  your  dogs 
and  cats  vaccinated,"  said  Lee 
Hunter,  public  health  veteri- 
narian for  the  state  of  North 
Carolina.  "This  not  only  pro- 
tects prized  pets  but  protects 
people,  as  well." 

By  mid -July,  approximately 
200  people  had  been  treated  in 
North  Carolina  for  exposure, 
estimated  public  health  officials. 
Unlike  previous  epidemics  in  the 
1950s,  which  were  spread  large- 
ly through  dogs  and  cats,  this 
latest  epidemic  is  being  spread 
primarily  through  wildlife  spe- 
cies. Raccoons  have  been  the 
main  cause  of  transmission,  al- 
though bats,  cats,  foxes  and 
other  animals  have  been  diag- 
nosed with  the  disease.  As  of 
early  July,  more  than  252  ani- 
mals had  been  confirmed  as 
rabid,  with  204  of  them  being 
raccoons.  By  contrast,  only  89 
animals  had  been  confirmed 
rabid  by  the  same  time  last  year. 

"This  number  represents 
only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
number  of  animals  infected," 
said  Hunter,  "We  can  control 
and  break  a  rabies  epidemic  in 
domestic  animals  by  the  wide- 
spread adoption  of  vaccinations. 
Unfortunately,  with  the  disease 
spreading  through  wild  animal 
populations,  it  doesn't  lend 
itself  to  control  methods." 
Sportsmen  who  own  hunt- 


Raccoons  and  other  wild  mammals  such  and  foxes  and  bats  are  spreading  the  worst  rabies  epidemic  to  affect 
North  Carolina  since  the  1950s.  The  epidemic  makes  it  critical  that  owners  have  their  pets  vaccinated. 


ing  dogs  should  take  especial 
precautions  to  vaccinate  their 
animals  promptly  since  their 
animals  have  a  greater  chance 
of  encountering  rabid  animals. 
"Sportsmen  should  have  their 
dogs  immunized  by  profession- 
al veterinarians,"  stressed  Dr. 
John  Freeman ,  Chief  of  the 
N.C.  Division  of  Environmen- 
tal Epidemiology.  "And  anyone 
bitten  by  a  raccoon  while  hunt- 
ing should  bring  the  animal  car- 
cass to  a  local  animal  control 
officer  for  testing." 

Lee  Hunter  stressed  that 
even  dogs  confined  to  pens  are 
not  safe.  "We  are  now  record- 
ing instances  of  rabid  raccoons 
literally  committing  suicide  by 
climbing  fences  to  get  in  a  pen 
to  attack  the  dog  or  dogs  inside," 


said  Hunter.  "If  this  happens 
to  unvaccinated  dogs  they  will 
have  to  be  euthanized,  no  mat- 
ter how  expensive  or  prized 
they  are." 

The  general  public  is  also 
being  urged  to  use  caution 
around  wild  mammals,  especial- 
ly raccoons.  "Never  approach  or 
handle  any  wild  raccoons," 
Hunter  said.  "They  can  transmit 
the  virus  before  showing  any 
symptoms.  And  pay  particular 
attention  to  any  animal  that  is 
acting  out  of  character  or  ap- 
pears to  have  lost  its  fear  of  hu- 
mans or  other  animals."  Local 
animal  control  officers  should 
be  notified  if  rabies  is  suspected. 

The  disease  originally  en- 
tered North  Carolina  from  simul- 
taneous epidemics  in  Virginia, 


South  Carolina  and  Tennessee. 
Hunter  estimates  that  about  40 
percent  of  the  state  is  known  to 
harbor  infected  animals  and  the 
disease  is  expected  to  continue 
spreading.  "There  are  no  geo- 
graphic barriers  to  prevent  it 
spreading  across  the  entire 
state,"  Hunter  said. 

And  what  are  the  long  term 
implications?  Based  on  what 
we've  seen  in  Georgia,  South 
Carolina  and  Virginia,  rabies 
will  continue  to  be  present  in 
North  Carolina,"  Hunter  ex- 
plained. "The  severity  of  it  will 
wax  and  wane  but  it  will  con- 
tinue in  areas  where  infection 
is  present.  Again,  this  makes  it 
important  to  keep  all  dogs  and 
cats  vaccinated  at  all  times." 
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Donate  Venison  to  Help  Needy 
Hunters  for  Hungry  Program  Ready  for  New  Hunting  Season 


North  Carolina  sportsmen 
are  gearing  up  for  the 
third  year  of  the  N.C.  Hunters 
for  the  Hungry  program.  Last 
year,  deer  hunters  throughout 
the  state  donated  over  4,500 
pounds  of  venison  to  the  needy 
through  the  Hunters  for  the 
Hungry  program. 

Hunters  took  field-dressed 
deer  to  participating  drop-off 
sites,  where  the  venison  was 
taken  for  processing.  The  donat- 
ed venison  created  more  than 
2,250  packages  of  healthy,  low- 
fat  meat.  Hunters  for  the  Hun- 
gry volunteers  picked  up  the 
ground  venison  and  distributed 
it  to  food  banks,  soup  kitchens 
and  homeless  shelters. 

Below  is  listing  of  participat- 
ing meat  processors  as  of  the 
end  of  July: 

Alamance  County 

Oscar's 

5573  Oscar  Gammon  Rd. 
Mebane.N.C.  27302 
(910)421-9413 

Beaufort  County 

Lloyd's  Custom  Meats 
Hwy  264  East 
Belhaven,  N.C. 
(919)  943-2209 

Washington  City  Fire  Dept. 

410  Market  Street 
Washington,  N.C. 
(919)946-1605 

Bertie  County 

Windsor  City  Fire  Dept. 
501  N.King  St. 
Windsor,  N.C. 
(919)  794-3437 

Bladen  County 

Clarkton  Process  Co. 
Railroad  Street 
Clarkton,  N.C. 
(910)  647-8191 

Guilford  County 

Triad  Meats 

201  Higgins  Street 


North  Carolina  Hunters 
For  the  Hungry 


Greensboro,  N.C. 
(910)  275-5671 

Curtis  Hayes 

1912  Harris  Drive 
Greensboro,  N.C. 
(910) 852-0026 

Lee  County 

O'Connell's  Supermarket 
109  E.  Main  Street 
Sanford,  N.C. 
(919)  776-2412 

Martin  County 

Williamston  Fire  Dept. 
901  Washington  Street 
Williamston,  N.C. 
(919)  792-3521 

Moore  County 

Phillip's  Self -Service 
Supermarket 
Cameron,  N.C. 
(910)  245-7593 

Northampton  County 

Vincent  Meat  Co. 
Gaston,  N.C. 
(919)  537-3429 

Onslow  County 

Community  Meat  Center 
1710  Piney  Green  Road 
Jacksonville,  N.C. 
(910)  353-4676 

Stanly  County 

South  Stanly  Packing  Plant 
Rocky  River  Springs  Road 
Norwood,  N.C. 
(704)  474-4463 

Thompson  &  Son 
1718  Blanch  Avenue 
Albemarle,  N.C. 
(704) 982-6946 


Wake  County 

Custom  Meat  Processing 
963  Old  Johnson  Rd. 
Wendell,  N.C. 
(919)  365-9406 

Country  Corner  Grocery 

604  Jones  Dairy  Road 
Wake  Forest,  N.C. 
(919) 556-8300 

Yancey  County 

Parsley's  Grocery  Inc. 
R.R.  2,  Hwy  19  East 


Burnsville,  N.C. 
(704)675-4764 

By  hunting  season  some  addi- 
tional processors  may  be  par- 
ticipating and  processors  are  also 
actively  being  sought.  For  an 
updated  processor  list,  or 
for  more  information  on  how 
to  donate  meat  or  participate 
in  the  program,  contact  N.C. 
Hunters  for  the  Hungry,  RO. 
Box  10502,  Raleigh,  N.C.  27605, 
or  call  (919)833-1923. 


The  1996  North  Carolina 
Wildlife  Calendar  Is  Here! 


With  such  artwork  as  Alan  Cheek's  "Waterfowl  Heritage"  (fea- 
tured on  the  inside  back  cover),  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife 
Calendar  is  sure  to  sell  out. 

The  works  of  James  A.  Brooks,  Robert  B.  Dance,  Robert  C. 
Flowers,  Jr.,  Bob  Herr,  Alan  Cheek,  Denise  Nelson,  Joe  Seme,  Mel 
Steele,  Shannon  Critcher  Jones  and  David  Williams  are  featured  in 
the  1996  Wildlife  Calendar.  Order  yours  today  by  returning  the  form 
below  with  your  check  or  money  order  to  1996  Calendar,  N.C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  512  N.  Salisbury  Street,  Raleigh, 
N.C.  27604-1188. 


ORDER  TODAY! 


Please  send  me  N.C.  Wildlife  Calendars  (C96) 

at  $6.00  each 

All  N.C.  residents  add  $.36  sales  tax  per  calendar 

No  sales  tax  for  out  of  state  residents 
Enclosed  is  my  check  for   Total 


I    |  Charge  my  MasterCard  or  VISA  for  the  calendar(s)  ordered  above.  My  card 

number  is  and  my  expiration 

date  is  /  . 


.)_ 


Card  holder  signature  Day  Time  Phone  No. 

If  ordering  7  or  more  calendars,  please  provide  your  UPS  deliverable  address. 

Name  

Address  Apt.  #  


City/State/Zip  

Phone  (  )  

Send  order  to:  1996  CALENDAR,  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission, 

512  N.  Salisbury  Street,  Raleigh,  N.C.  27604- 1 188 
Office  located  at  322  Chapanoke  Rd.,  Raleigh  N.C. 

All  orders  must  be  prepaid.  We  do  not  bill.  $20.00  service  charge  for  returned  checks 
(N.C.G.S.  25-3-512). 

For  fund  raising  and  bulk  rate  information  ( 10  calendars  or  more),  call  919-662- 
4377.  Please  allow  6  weeks  for  delivery. 

CAL096 
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Over  60  Convictions  Obtained 
Wildlife  Watch  Program  Turns  Heat  on  Wildlife  Violators 


Poachers  and  wildlife  law 
breakers  have  a  lot  more 
than  the  state's  200  wildlife  en- 
forcement officers  to  contend 
with,  thanks  to  the  Wildlife 
Watch  program.  They  also 
must  avoid  the  "watching" 
eyes  and  ears  of  alert  and  con- 
cerned citizens. 

The  three-year-old  pro- 
gram, sponsored  by  the  N.C. 
Sportsmen's  Alliance,  offers  a 
reward  to  citizens  who  turn  in 
flagrant  violators  of  wildlife 
regulations.  Informants  may 
remain  anonymous  and  may 
report  violations  via  a  toll  free 
number.  Since  the  program 
began,  over  64  convictions  have 
been  obtained  after  the  perpe- 
trators were  turned  in  through 
Wildlife  Watch.  Over  $13,000 
in  fines  have  been  collected 
and  numerous  firearms  have 
been  confiscated  and  hunting 
licenses  permanently  revoked. 


The  purposes  of  Wildlife 
Watch  is  to  identify  and  prose- 
cute violators  of  state  wildlife 
laws  and  to  promote  the  high- 
est ethical  standards  for  sports- 
men. Wildlife  Watch  is  specifi- 
cally targeted  against  violators 
whose  activities  threaten  wild- 
life resources  or  violations  that 
are  otherwise  regarded  as  seri- 
ous. The  Sport  men's  Alliance 
created  the  program  to  raise 
awareness  and  create  publicity 
about  the  need  to  apprehend 
violators,  but  the  organization 
hopes  that  law-abiding  citizens 
will  choose  not  to  take  any 
reward. 

The  Wildlife  Watch  pro- 
gram is  funded  through  private 
donations.  The  Sportsmen's 
Alliance  is  actively  seeking  do- 
nations, which  are  tax  deducti- 
ble. The  program  operates  with- 
in the  charitable  and  education- 
al guidelines  of  Section  501  (c) 


Camp  Millstone  Gets  Monies,  Too 
Funds  Donated  to  Hunter  Safety  Program 


KEN  TAYLOR 


Constance  Hart,  chair  of  the  Triangle  Chapter  of  the  Frierids  of  the 
NRA,  present  a  check  for  $  1 ,000  to  Commissioner  Tarn  de  St.  Aubin 
(D-5)for  the  Wildlife  Commission's  Hunter  Safety  Education  Program. 
A  check  far  $5,000  was  also  presented  by  Hart  to  the  Camp  Millstone 
4-H  Shooting  Range,  where  hunter  education  tournaments  are  conducted. 
Wildlife  Commissum  chairman  John  Lentx  (right)  looks  on. 


(3)  of  the  IRS  Code  of  1954. 

A  major  source  of  funding 
for  the  Wildlife  Watch  program 
has  been  the  Wake  County 
Wildlife  Club,  which  adminis- 
ters the  Dixie  Deer  Classic  held 
each  March  in  Raleigh. 

For  more  information  or  to 
make  a  tax  deductible  donation, 
write  the  N.C.  Sportsmen's  Alli- 
ance, EO.  Box  12604,  Raleigh, 


N.C.  27605,  or  call  (919)  781- 
4570.  To  report  a  violation,  call 
1-800-662-7137. 


Calendar 


On  several  occasions,  events 
in  this  calendar  have  been 
changed  without  notice.  Readers 
should  always  check  with  the 
contact  listed  before  traveling  to 
an  event.  Items  for  listing  should 
be  sent  at  least  four  months  in 
advance. 

Sept  9-10 

The  14th  annual  Currituck 
Wildlife  Festival  will  be  held  at 
the  Currituck  County  High 
School  in  Barco.  The  event  will 
feature  decoy  carving  and  col- 
lections, woodcarvings,  retriever 
demonstrations,  wildlife  art  and 
photography,  and  waterfowl 
calling  contests.  Proceeds  from 
the  show  go  to  benefit  the  Cur- 
rituck Wildlife  Museum  to  be 
housed  in  the  historic  Whale - 
head  Club  in  Corolla.  For  more 
information,  contact  Nancy 
Bray  at  (919)  232-3297,  or  write 
the  Currituck  Wildlife  Guild,  RQ 
Box  91,  Shawboro,  N.C.  27973. 

Sept  16 

The  Big  Sweep  Annual 
waterway  cleanup  will  be  held 
across  the  state  on  Saturday, 
Sept  16.  Volunteers  are  needed 
to  help  pick  up  trash  along 
beaches,  lakes  and  streams 
across  the  state.  For  more  in- 
formation, contact  the  Big 
Sweep  at  1-800-27-SWEEP. 

Sept  23 

National  Hunting  &  Fish- 


ing Day  will  be  celebrated  to 
recognize  the  conservation  ef- 
forts of  America's  hunters  and 
anglers.  Each  year,  50  governors 
and  the  president  join  in  issuing 
official  proclamations  designat- 
ing the  fourth  Saturday  of  Sep- 
tember as  a  day  of  recognition 
for  sportsmen  and  their  con- 
servation achievements.  Open 
houses  will  be  held  at  sports- 
men's clubs  across  the  state. 
Check  your  local  newspaper, 
community  calendar  or  sport- 
ing goods  shop  for  any  activities 
held  near  you. 

Sept  23 

The  First  Annual  North 
Carolina  Hunting  &  Fishing  Day 
Game  Fair  will  held  September 
23  at  Deep  River  Sporting  Clays 
near  Sanford.  The  state  event, 
open  to  the  general  public, 
celebrates  the  contributions  to 
conservation  and  the  environ- 
ment made  by  the  nation's 
anglers  and  hunters.  The  N.C. 
Wildlife  Federation,  the  N.C. 
Sportsmen's  Alliance,  Ducks 
Unlimited,  Quail  Unlimited  and 
Trout  Unlimited  will  sponsor 
booths,  educational  demonstra- 
tions and  contests.  Proceeds 
from  demonstrations  and  con- 
tests will  benefit  the  conserva- 
tion groups.  Funs  shoots  and 
archery  demonstrations  will  also 
be  held.  For  more  information, 
call  (919)  774-7080. 
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Book  Review  Methods  Exemption  Law  Also  Passed 

North  Carolina's  Hurricane  History         Disabled  Sportsmen  Offered  Access,  Hunts 


North  Carolina's  Hurricane 
History  by  Jay  Barries,  UNC 
Press,  EO.  Box  2288,  Chapel  Hill, 
North  Carolina,  27515, 200  pages, 
200  photos  illustrations,  $16.95 
paperback,  $34.95  hardback. 

This  is  a  book  that  every 
North  Carolinian  should  read, 
particularly  if  they  live  on  or 
near  a  beach,  sound,  estuary 
or  flood  plain. 

Jay  Barnes,  who  is  the  direc- 
tor of  the  North  Carolina  Aquar- 
iums, describes  the  history  of 
every  known  hurricane  to  strike 
North  Carolina  from  Colonial 
times  until  1993.  The  book  con- 
tains chapters  on  how  hurricanes 
are  formed,  their  effects,  individ- 
ual hurricane  histories,  how  hurri- 
canes affect  wildlife,  survival  tips 
and  possible  implications  of  the 
next  "big  one"  to  hit.  Maps  trace 
the  known  routes  of  most  of  the 
storms  and  an  excellent  selection 
of  vintage  and  modern  photos 
vividly  chronicles  the  enormous 
destruction  periodically  visited 
upon  the  coast.  First-hand  ac- 
counts from  survivors  or  wit- 
nesses are  also  included  and 
bring  these  disasters  to  life. 

Although  North  Carolina's 
past  25  years  have  been  luckily 
free — maybe  abnormally  free — 
of  major  hurricanes,  the  book 
makes  it  clear  that  Tarheel  State 
is  one  of  the  nation's  most  vul- 
nerable and  storm-prone  states. 
More  than  50  hurricanes  have 


This  September  1 1 ,  the  Blue 
Ridge  Parkway  will  cele- 
brate its  60th  anniversary.  An 
official  celebration  commemo- 
rating the  event  will  be  held  on 
September  10  at  the  picnic 
grounds  at  Cumberland  Knob 
near  the  North  Carolina  /Vir- 
ginia border.  The  event  is  open 
to  the  public  and  will  include 
interpretive  educational  events, 


struck  North  Carolina  during  its 
recorded  history,  those  of  1752, 
1846,  1856,  1876,1899, 1933 
and  1954  (Hazel)  being  of  mon- 
strous proportions.  Hurricane 
Hugo  in  1991,  which  struck 
coastal  South  Carolina,  was  a 
near  miss  that  still  caused  over 
$  1  billion  in  damage  to  North 
Carolina. 

Populations  and  development 
in  coastal  North  Carolina  are 
today  growing  at  unprecedent- 
ed rates,  and  the  25  year  lull  in 
major  storms  has  produced  a 
generation  entirely  unaware  of 
the  consequences  of  a  severe 
hurricane  strike.  North  Caro- 
lina's Hurricane  History  offers 
coastal  residents  and  residents  - 
to-be  a  sobering  foretaste  of 
what  they  or  their  families  will 
one  day  experience. 

-YV 


mountain  crafts  and  music,  and 
a  display  of  antique  cars.  Special 
events  and  programs  will  also 
be  held  at  other  Parkway  sites 
through  October  to  celebrate 
the  anniversary. 

The  Parkway's  anniversary 
will  be  held  in  conjunction  with 
Year  of  the  Mountain  events, 
which  will  be  held  through  June 
1996. 


Disabled  and  specially  chal- 
lenged sportspeople  will 
again  have  special  access  to 
some  North  Carolina  game 
lands  in  the  coming  season. 

Last  year  the  N.C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  devel- 
oped two  programs  designed  to 
benefit  people  with  disabilities. 
The  first — the  Disabled  Access 
Program — allows  greater  road 
access  to  selected  game  lands, 
while  the  Disabled  Sportsman's 
program  provides  special  either- 
sex  deer  hunts  to  disabled  sports- 
people  who  meet  qualifications. 

In  addition,  a  new  law  passed 
this  year  by  the  N.C.  Gener- 
al Assembly  will  also  allow  a 
"Methods  Exemption"  for  certain 
disabled  sportspeople  to  hunt  or 
fish  with  methods  normally  pro- 
hibited. The  Wildlife  Commission 
is  currently  working  with  dis- 
abled sportsperson  groups  to 
formulate  guidelines  for  the  new 
Methods  Exemption  program. 
(At  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina's 
presstime,  these  exemptions  had 
not  been  finalized  though  more 
information  will  be  provided  in 
coming  issues  and  through  press 
releases. ) 

The  Disabled  Access  Pro- 
gram will  provide  increased  road 
access  to  certain  game  lands  that 
are  suitable  for  vehicular  traffic. 
Many  roads  on  game  lands  that 
have  been  closed  to  all  vehic- 
ular traffic  will  now  be  open  to 
people  participating  in  the 
program. 

A  car  or  other  vehicle  carry- 
ing the  disabled  sportsperson 
will  be  allowed  special  access 
to  some  roads.  However,  off-road 
vehicle  use  in  these  special  areas 
will  still  be  prohibited  in  order  to 
protect  wildlife  habitat  and 
sensitive  natural  areas.  All  game 
lands  will  not  be  open  for  this 
program  since  many  are  not 
owned  by  the  state  and  access 
is  left  to  individual  landowners, 
not  the  Wildlife  Commission. 
A  list  of  game  lands  included 


in  the  Disabled  Access  Program 
will  be  available  before  the  start 
of  the  hunting  season.  Participa- 
tion in  this  program  is  limited  to 
persons  with  restricted  mobility. 
To  participate,  disabled  sports- 
men need  a  personal  permit  and 
a  vehicle  permit. 

The  Disabled  Sportsman's 
Program  provides  special  hunt- 
ing opportunities  for  persons 
with  disabilities  by  setting  aside 
dates  during  which  only  partici- 
pants in  the  program  and  their 
companion  may  participate  in  an 
either-sex  hunt  on  certain  game 
lands.  Special  vehicular  access  is 
also  allowed  on  some  areas  dur- 
ing these  hunts.  As  mandated 
by  the  N.C.  General  Assembly, 
requirements  to  participate  in 
this  program  are  very  specific  as 
to  qualifying  disabilities. 

There  is  a  $  10  annual  pro- 
cessing and  administration  fee 
for  the  Disabled  Sportsman's 
Program.  Disabilities  must  be 
permanent  and  include:  ampu- 
tation of  one  or  more  limbs; 
paralysis  of  one  or  more  limbs; 
dysfunction  of  one  or  more  limbs 
rendering  the  person  unable  to 
perform  the  task  of  grasping  or 
lifting  with  the  hands  or  arms 
or  unable  to  walk  without  me- 
chanical assistance  other  than 
a  cane;  disease,  injury  or  defect 
confining  the  person  to  a  wheel- 
chair, a  walker  or  crutches;  legal 
deafness.  (Legal  deafness  qual- 
ifies a  person  only  for  hunts,  not 
special  access.) 

Enrollment  in  these  pro- 
grams may  continue  as  long  as 
the  qualifying  disability  remains. 
Participants  should  remember 
that  all  normal  rules  and  regula- 
tions concerning  license  require- 
ments and  bag  limits  apply  to 
these  hunts.  For  more  informa- 
tion or  an  application  for  either 
program,  contact  the  License 
Section,  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission,  512  N.  Salisbury. 
Street,  Raleigh,  NC  27604-1188. 


Celebration  on  Sept.  10 
Parkway  Commemorates  60th  Anniversary 
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WILDLIFE  THROUGH  THE  YEAR 


Only  a  phone  call  away . . . 

Call  919-715-4091  anytime  and  use  your 
MasterCard  or  VISA  to  purchase  most  hunting 
licenses,  fishing  licenses,  or  a  subscription  to 
Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  magazine. 


Wildlife  Endowment  Fund  Report 


June  1995 

Principal  Balance 
$21,163,267.39 

Interest  Earned 
$17,621,359.70 

Total  Receipts 
$38,784,627.09 

Interest  Used 
$8,660,710.48 

Fund  Balance 
$30,123,916.61 


Established  on  May  29,  1 98 1 ,  this  fund  is  derived  from  the  sale  of 
lifetime  hunting  and  fishing  licenses  and  lifetime  subscriptions  to 
Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  magazine  as  well  as  from  tax  deductible 
contributions.  While  the  interest  may  be  used  to  supplement  N.C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  programs,  the  principal  remains 
invested  to  generate  additional  interest  for  the  future. 


Bearing  Fruit 


by  Vic  Venters 

Next  time  you're  on  your  land,  look  closely  for  the 
smaller  understory  trees  that  bear  fruit  during  fall  and  win- 
ter— dogwood,  blackhaw,  honey  locust,  persimmon,  holly, 
winterberry,  crabapple,  paw-paw  and  a  host  of  others. 
These  trees  produce  a  nutritious  food  supply  for  wildlife  in 
winter.  During  the  colder  months,  songbirds,  turkey,  deer, 
grouse,  squirrels  and  other  species  depend  heavily  on  these 
small,  but  important,  trees. 

Many  of  these  trees  can  be  found  from  the  mountains  to 
the  coast — in  the  understory  of  mature  forests,  in  sapling 
forests,  brushland  or  recently  timbered  areas.  Often  these 
important  mast  producers  remain  small  because  faster  grow- 
ing tree  species  shade  them  out.  However,  you  can  easily 
increase  the  size  of  mast  producers  and,  consequently,  the 
wildlife  food  supply  by  "releasing"  the  tree — that  is,  by 
removing  the  larger  trees  that  limit  growth. 

Mast  producers  are  easiest  to  identify  during  early  fall 
when  they  still  have  fruit  visible  on  their  branches.  During 
September  or  October,  carry  a  roll  of  marking  tape  with  you 
and  flag  promising  fruit  trees  you  find.  After  the  weather 
cools  and  the  ticks  and  chiggers  retreat,  you  can  come  back 
to  release  the  marked  trees. 

Your  goal  should  be  to  remove  enough  vegetation  to 
allow  full  sunlight  to  hit  the  fruit -producing  tree.  You  can 
remove  small  brush  and  trees  with  a  bush  axe  or  chainsaw. 
Herbicides  can  also  be  used  selectively  to  kill  other  trees  or 
brush.  Poorer  quality  larger  trees  may  be  cut  or,  even  better, 
girdled  to  provide  habitat  for  cavity  nesting  birds  like  wood- 
peckers. Releasing  fruit  trees  works  best  in  sapling-age  for- 
ests since  you  do  not  have  to  destroy  any  valuable  older  tim- 
ber. If  you  do  need  to  eliminate  a  larger  tree,  make  sure  you 
don't  release  a  small  mast  producer  at  the  expense  of  elimi- 
nating on  old  oak  that  dumps  acorns  by  the  bushel  each  year. 

Finally,  always  wear  eye,  hand  and  head  protection  and 
exercise  caution  when  cutting.  And  be  sure  to  release  trees 
only  on  your  own  land  or  with  landowner  permission. 
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Buck  On  Break 


Daylight  is  not  the  white - 
tailed  deer's  friend.  This 
buck,  like  most  deer,  will 
spend  much  of  the  day 
resting  in  a  safe,  secluded 
spot,  venturing  out  at 
dusk  to  forage. 


Second-class  postage  paid  at 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina 
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OUR  NATURAL  HERITAGE 


The  Dead  and  the  Quick 

by  Jim  Dean 


It's  a  rare  person  who  doesn't  love  wild  animals,  but  most 
of  us  would  just  as  soon  love  them  in  their  natural  habitat. 
Indeed,  the  measure  of  our  affection  of  wildlife  is  often  a  matter 
of  location,  and — to  put  it  delicately — how  long  it  has  been  so 
located.  In  other  words,  is  it  still  alive? 

Of  course,  we  may  not  be  aware  of  most  of  our  furry  visitors 
until  they  become  deceased,  but  when  that  happens,  it  is  not 
easy  to  ignore  them.  A  live  possum 
that  forages  in  the  back  porch  cat 
dish  may  be  annoying,  but  a  possum 
that  has  chanced  to  meet  its  maker 
in  a  heat  duct  is  a  call  to  arms. 

Some  years  ago,  a  friend  told  me 
that  a  beast  of  some  sort  had 
crawled  under  the  house  while  her 
husband  was  on  a  lengthy  trip.  The 
creature  (not  the  husband)  had  died 
and  was  bloating  so  fiercely  that  it 
threatened  to  lift  the  sills  off  the 
foundation.  Something  clearly  had 
to  be  done,  and  this  petite  woman — 
as  much  at  home  in  a  duck  blind 
as  in  an  evening  gown — had  the  grit 
to  do  it. 

"I  put  on  coveralls  and  an  old 
hat,  then  I  tied  a  rope  to  the  handle 
of  a  frog  gig.  And  then....,"  she  sighed  with  a  mixture  of  pride 
and  disgust,  "I  took  a  deep  breath,  crawled  under  the  house, 
gigged  that  rotting  sucker  and  hauled  his  putrescent  butt  out  of 
there.  It  was  my  finest  hour." 

Another  friend  knew  something  was  afoot  when  her  neat 
and  spotless  upstairs  city  apartment  filled  with  swarms  of  green 
bottle  flies.  At  first,  nothing  seemed  amiss,  but  the  number  of 
flies  increased.  "I  was  beginning  to  think  it  was  me,"  she  said. 
Turns  out  the  flies  were  feasting  and  breeding  on  the  carcass  of 
a  raccoon  in  the  attic.  Even  years  later,  the  sight  of  a  green  fly  is 
enough  to  make  her  skin  crawl.  "Heavens,  I  almost  wish  it  had 
been  me,"  she  said  with  an  involuntary  shiver. 

And  just  this  week,  one  of  the  women  at  the  office  awoke  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  wondering  what  was  making  that  rus- 
tling noise  in  the  bedroom.  She  turned  on  the  light  and  dis- 
covered a  possum  sitting  on  the  floor  in  front  of  the  magazine 
rack  calmly  flipping  through  a  Cosmopolitan. 

"He,  or  she,  just  grinned  and  kept  turning  pages,"  she 
recalled.  "I  think  it  must  have  been  attracted  to  the  perfume 
ads.  After  a  few  minutes,  it  ran  into  the  kitchen  where  it  crawled 
into  an  opening  behind  the  dish  washer. 

"I  followed  it,  and  stood  there  trying  to  think  what  to  do 
next,"  she  said.  "Finally,  I  decided  to  wash  a  load  of  dishes  while 
I  was  waiting." 


had  been  electrocuted  when  the  dish  washer  was  turned  on. 

As  distasteful  as  it  may  be  to  deal  with  a  dead  animal  on 
the  premises,  the  truth  is  that  live  animals  are  more  likely  to 
be  a  threat.  Consider  a  seemingly  innocent  encounter  that 
occurred  in  my  neighborhood.  When  raccoons  and  possums 
observed  my  neighbor's  cats  using  their  cat-sized  door  into 
the  kitchen,  they  got  in  line.  For  weeks,  my  neighbor  fed 

a  growing  congregation  of  cats, 
coons  and  possums  in  her  kitchen. 
"They'd  show  up  most  anytime. 
What  was  I  to  do?"  she  explained  in 
a  way  that  made  any  other  solution 
seem  inhospitable. 

That  may  seem  humorous  in  ret- 
rospect, but  there  are  risks  involved. 
Raccoons  and  other  animals  carry 
diseases  such  as  rabies  that  they  can 
pass  along  to  you  or  your  pets,  and 
rabies  is  spreading  in  our  state.  Wild 
animals  also  carry  fleas  and  other 
parasites,  and  infections  from  bites 
and  scratches  are  no  laughing  mat- 

'^R/Wn       ter'  e*tnen  These  are»  after  all)  wild 
[o^J--^  creatures,  not  Walt  Disney  crea- 

tions,  and  the  best  practice — for 
,  you  and  the  animals — is  to  maintain 
a  natural  distance.  It  also  helps  to  remember  that  though 
certain  highly  adaptable  species  such  as  raccoons,  opossums  or 
squirrels  may  prosper  in  the  city,  most  urban  wildlife  popula- 
tions lack  the  natural  diversity  found  in  healthy,  rural  habitats. 
Therefore,  while  we  may  not  like  the  idea  of  having  to  remove, 
or  even  destroy,  certain  animals  when  they  become  pests,  it's 
not  the  same  as  destroying  a  wetland  or  a  bottomland  forest 
with  all  its  myriad  creatures.  It  is,  of  course,  sad  that  we  have 
created  this  situation  with  our  rapidly  spreading  civilization,  but 
sentiment  isn't  going  to  change  that  fact. 

So  what  should  urban  wildlife  lovers  do?  First,  don't  feed 
wild  animals,  and  if  you  have  bird  feeders,  try  to  keep  potential 
pest  animals  away  from  them.  It's  best  to  feed  your  pets  inside 
to  keep  their  food  from  attracting  nocturnal  animals,  and  feed 
outside  pets  at  regular  times,  removing  any  food  not  eaten.  You 
should  also  take  precautions  to  board  up  any  attic  or  basement 
entries  that  permit  animals  to  come  inside,  and  certainly  you 
should  never,  ever  invite  a  wild  animal  inside.  If  problems  per- 
sist, call  your  city  animal  warden  or  any  local  Animal  Damage 
Control  officer  and  ask  if  pests  can  be  livetrapped  and  removed 
to  a  rural  location  where  they  can  live  normally. 

It's  not  cruel.  It's  best  for  your  health  and  the  health  of 
your  pets.  And  ironically,  it's  best  for  wildlife.  After  all,  pos- 
sums don't  want  to  die  in  your  basement.  They'd  clearly  much 


The  repairman  found  the  possum  the  following  morning.  It     prefer  1-40. 
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NATURE'S  WAYS 


Local  titmice  and  chickadees  are 

scrmetinies  joined  by  migrating  warblers 
forming  mixed  flocks  of  foraging  birds 
in  autumn.  The  migrants  take  advan- 
tage of  the  local  birds '  knowledge  of 
food  sources  while  the  residents  find 
greater  safety  among  bigger  flocks. 
Mixed  /locks  find  more  food  sources 
and  are  likely  to  expend  less  energy 
than  birds  that  forage  alone. 


Birds  sometimes  flock  together  for  mutual  protection. 
Flocks  have  many  more  eyes  to  catch  the  movements  of  a 
predator.  Doves  joining  a  flock  sitting  on  a  telephone  lirie 
terid  to  enter  in  the  middle  rather  than  fnnn  the  outside, 
probably  because  they  feel  less  vulnerable  surrounded 
by  other  doves. 


NATURE'S  WAYS 


tufted  titmouse 


Different  species  of  birds  sometimes 
cooperate  briefly  to  oust  potential  preda- 
tors. Called  "mobbing, "  this  behavior  is 
often  seen  during  the  nesting  season  when 
an  owl  or  hawk  attracts  attention  and  is 
driven  away  by  a  gang  of  smaller  birds. 


The  Allegiance  of  Feathers 

written  by  Lawrence  S.  Earley/ illustrated  by  David  Williams 

You'll  find  birds  of  a  feather  flocking  together  as  fall  matures  into  winter. 
Migrating  snow  geese,  Canada  geese  and  tundra  swans  will  trace  their 
ancient  routes  south,  flying  thousands  of  miles  in  small  family  groups 
before  pitching  into  sounds,  lakes  and  ponds  for  the  winter. 

We're  fascinated  by  these  big  flocks  of  waterfowl.  Historically,  armies  of 
passenger  pigeons  used  to  migrate  through  the  state,  flattening  saplings 
with  their  roosting  weight.  And  some  old-timers  recall  companies  of  robins 
that  used  to  sweep  through  eastern  North  Carolina  in  autumn. 

It  may  seem  only  natural  for  birds  to  travel  with  others  of  their  kind.  After 
all,  caribou  herd  with  other  caribou  and  bluefish  school  with  bluefish.  Yet 
many  birds  are  also  spotted  in  mixed  groups  for  reasons  that  include  coop- 
eration in  finding  food  and  mutual  protection. 

An  example  of  the  latter,  familiar  to  anyone  who's  spent  any  time  at  all 
in  the  outdoors,  is  the  phenomenon  called  "mobbing."  The  most  frequent 
kind  of  mobbing  occurs  when  a  roosting  hawk,  owl  or  other  potential  preda- 
tor is  spied  by  a  smaller  bird  that  sets  up  a  hullabaloo  that  attracts  other 
birds  of  different  species  to  the  scene.  They  screech  and  fly  about  until  the 
intruder  has  had  enough  and  leaves.  Off  it  goes,  trailing  a  dancing  ribbon 
of  small,  annoying  birds. 

Self  preservation  may  be  behind  many  other  examples  of  mixed-species 
behavior.  During  the  breeding  season,  each  pair  of  birds  will  form  a  terri- 
tory and  guard  it  against  intruders.  But  Eloise  Potter,  past  editor  of  The 
Chat,  the  journal  of  the  Carolina  Bird  Club,  has  noticed  small  flocks  of 
bluebirds,  pine  warblers  and  downy  woodpeckers  that  teed  and  fly  together 
after  the  breeding  season  is  over.  These  birds  all  live  in  the  same  habitat, 
forests  of  mixed  pine  and  hardwood  trees,  so  Potter  thinks  they  associate 
because  there  is  safety  in  numbers.  The  more  eyes  there  are,  the  better 
chance  someone  will  spot  a  predator. 

But  it  could  be  that  they  are  benefitting  in  other  ways.  By  foraging 
together  the  mixed  flock  is  likely  to  find  more  food  sources  and  expend  less 
energy  than  a  bird  that  forages  alone.  And  because  each  species  feeds  on 
different  foods,  the  birds  face  less  competition  than  they  would  if  they  fed 
only  with  others  of  the  same  species. 

What  about  one  of  the  most  spectacular  examples  of  mixed-species 
flocking,  the  huge  assemblies  of  starlings,  red-winged  blackbirds,  cowbirds, 
grackles  and  even  robins  that  begin  to  gather  in  autumn  in  the  tens  of 
thousands?  These  birds  feed  on  similar  food  items — insects,  seeds,  fruits 
and  berries — so  the  advantage  to  these  huge  flocks  must  lie  elsewhere. 
State  ornithologist  David  Lee  points  out  that  these  birds  often  forage 
long  distances  from  their  roost,  in  the  open,  and  are  exposed  to  preda- 
tion  from  hawks.  Communal  feeding  flights  and  roosts,  then,  may  help 
protect  them  from  predators. 

Other  mixed-species  flocks  consist  of  fall  migrants  that  fall  in  with 
native  resident  birds  while  they're  in  the  neighborhood.  Migrating  palm 
warblers  and  prairie  warblers  will  sometimes  join  local  titmice  and  chick- 
adees as  they  forage.  It's  good  for  both  resident  and  migrant  birds.  The 
migrants  take  advantage  of  the  residents'  knowledge  of  local  food  sources, 
which  may  save  them  energy  for  migration.  The  residents  benefit  from  the 
larger  group  numbers. 

The  gathering  of  animals  in  same-species  groups — flocks,  herds  or 
schools — is  a  forceful  instinct,  but  sometimes  birds  have  learned  to  ignore 
the  natural  allegiance  of  feathers. 
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When  you  go  after  autumn 
brook  trout,  you're  matching 
the  most  colorful  season 
with  nature's  prettiest  fish. 

written  and  photographed  by 
Jeremy  Grady  ©1995 


I could  smell  the  woods  as  the  brisk  fall 
breeze  whistled  through  the  treetops 
while  my  friend  Steve  Sells  and  I  sat 
on  the  tailgate  of  my  pickup  putting  on 
our  hip  boots. 

"Three  days  ago  when  I  was  here  I  saw 
three  fish  about  12  inches  long  guarding 
redds,"  I  said. 

"Oh  man!  I'd  love  to  latch  into  a  brookie 
about  that  size,"  said  Steve. 

"Well,"  I  replied,  "your  chances  are  pretty 
good  today. " 

We  proceeded  to  put  our  vests  on  and 
string  up  the  fly  rods,  then  I  selected  a  couple 
of  my  favorite  bushy  dry  flies  and  handed  one 
to  Steve.  The  little  creek  we  were  about  to 
fish  paralleled  an  old  dirt  logging  road,  so  we 
didn't  have  far  to  walk. 

The  creek  looked  no  larger  than  the 
branch  that  had  been  near  the  house  I  lived 
in  as  a  kid.  Back  then,  I  spent  my  summers 
turning  over  rocks  in  search  of  crayfish  and 
spring  lizards.  It  never  would  have  occurred 
to  me  then  that  such  small  water  might  hold 
fish  I  would  one  day  consider  trophies.  But 
the  tiny  creek  we  were  about  to  fish  certainly 
held  some  surprises — brook  trout,  and  lots 
of  them.  The  brookies  were  there  because 
the  creek  was  so  small  that  literally  hundreds 
of  people  passed  over  it  every  day  thinking 
that  it  couldn't  possibly  hold  trout. 

Steve  and  I  began  fishing  the  stream, 
swapping  pools  and  admiring  the  freshly 
fallen  fiery  red  maple  and  yellow  golden 
hickory  leaves.  Almost  instantly  we  began 
catching  the  trout  that  mountain  folks  have 
long  called  speckles.  As  our  bushy  dry  flies 

I 

E 

This  colorful  foot-long  brook  trout  is 
a  real  trophy  for  a  fly  fisherman.  Indeed, 
in  North  Carolina's  small  headwater 
streams,  the  average  size  is  probably 
closer  to  about  5  inches. 
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Traditionally,  brook  trout  that  are  native 
to  the  Southern  Appalachians  have  been 
called  "speckles."  More  recently,  scien- 
tists have  discovered  genetic  differences 
between  the  southern  brookies  and  those 
found  farther  north. 


splatted  on  the  pools,  drifted  in  the  riffles, 
and  skittered  over  the  pockets,  the  trout 
vigorously  attacked  them. 

Each  speckle  or  brookie  sported  beauti- 
ful spawning  colors.  The  males'  bellies  and 
fins  were  blood  red,  the  fins  edged  in  black 
and  white.  Lavender  halos  encircled  red 
spots,  and  there  were  vibrant  olive  markings 
on  the  back.  The  males  also  had  hooked 
lower  jaws.  The  females  were  less  spectacular, 
much  paler  but  as  fat  as  miniature  footballs 
because  they  were  so  full  of  eggs. 

The  fall  is  my  favorite  time  of  the  year  to 
fly-fish  for  brook  trout.  The  trout  streams 
are  virtually  deserted  because  of  hunting 
seasons,  and  the  leaves  add  color.  The  leaves 
also  begin  to  fall,  which  makes  it  easier  for 
me  to  cast  without  hanging  up  on  my  back- 
cast.  Best  of  all,  though,  brook  trout  are 
hungry  and  ready  to  spawn  this  time  of  year. 

Brook  trout  spawn  in  the  fall,  and  this 
activity  will  often  give  anglers  their  best 
chance  to  catch  a  big  one.  Those  trout  that 
normally  spend  their  whole  lives  under  a  big 
rock  in  a  pool,  coming  out  only  at  night 
to  feed,  will  become  visible  and  vulnerable. 
Some  of  these  older  brookies  may  exceed 
10  inches,  and  in  the  mountains  of  western 
North  Carolina  that's  a  very  nice  trout — 
bulky,  thick,  deep-bodied  with  a  big  head 
and  sharp  teeth.  Compared  to  the  sleeker 
brown  or  rainbow  trout  of  the  same  size,  a 


brookie  is  the  true  heavyweight.  A  10-inch 
brookie  is  also  likely  to  be  more  wary  than 
smaller  brookies. 

Brook  trout  usually  begin  spawning  some- 
time between  the  last  week  in  September 
and  mid-October.  The  spawn  itself  might 
last  only  seven  to  10  days,  but  it's  part  of  a 
longer  chain  of  events.  Before  the  spawn 
the  brookies  begin  their  trek  upstream  look- 
ing for  suitable  spawning  sites,  and  during  this 
spawning  run  they'll  eat  most  anything  that 
floats  over  their  heads  because  they  need 
the  energy  to  move  upstream,  mate  and 
guard  redds. 

During  this  time  I  fish  mostly  bushy  dry 
flies — nothing  fancy,  just  something  that 
floats  well,  is  visible  (to  me  and  the  fish)  and 
durable.  All  brookies  have  small  teeth,  and 
a  wimpy  dry  fly  will  be  ripped  to  shreds. 
Flies  tied  with  hair  tend  to  be  the  ticket.  I 
like  the  Royal  Wulff,  Ausable  Wulff,  elk  hair 
caddis  and  Joe's  Hopper  in  sizes  10  and  12. 
I  choose  these  bigger  flies  because  they  keep 
the  yearling  brookies  ( 1  to  2  inches)  away. 
Also,  I  think  the  bigger  flies  get  the  attention 
of  the  bigger  brookies. 

Brookies  make  their  redds  at  the  tail  of 
riffles,  runs,  pools  or  wherever  there's  gravel. 
A  redd  can  usually  be  spotted  because  it  looks 
"cleaned"  off.  At  this  time  of  year,  the  trout 
are  more  interested  in  protecting  than  eat- 
ing, and  throughout  most  of  the  spawn  the 
males  guard  the  redds.  Brookies  have  an 
aggressive  nature,  and  when  they're  guarding 
a  redd,  they're  extremely  protective  and  ter- 
ritorial. A  fly  fisherman  can  take  advantage 
of  this  even  if  the  fish  aren't  actively  feeding. 

Brookies  are  spooky,  but  during  the 
spawn  they're  not  quite  as  wary  as  they  are  at 
other  times  of  the  year.  Even  so,  I  try  not  to 


walk  up  too  close  to  the  tails  of  the  pools, 
because  the  fish  will  be  in  water  that  barely 
covers  them  and  I  don't  want  to  be  seen.  In 
some  cases,  I  may  crawl  close  enough  to  cast. 

I  start  by  casting  a  bushy  dry  fly  over  the 
fish's  head.  If  he  doesn't  strike  after  a  couple 
of  casts,  I  switch  to  a  sinking  fly  and  drift  it 
over  the  redd.  Sometimes  the  fish  may  not 
look  at  the  dry  fly  but  will  attack  a  subsur- 
face offering.  I've  had  success  with  various 
nymphs,  but  the  fly  that  really  gets  the  atten- 
tion of  big  brookies  is  a  crayfish.  I  tie  a  nymph 
or  the  crayfish  imitation  on  a  second  tippet 
below  the  dry  fly  so  that  the  dry  fly  acts  as 
a  strike  indicator.  The  second  tippet  can  be 
tied  into  the  eye  of  the  dry  fly.  In  small  shal- 
low streams,  this  short  "dropper"  tippet  will 
help  prevent  hang-ups.  Almost  any  crayfish 
pattern  will  work,  but  I  prefer  simple  pat- 
terns like  Clouser's  crayfish  or  a  Crawdad 
creeper  in  sizes  8  and  10. 

I  got  this  crayfish  idea  from  a  friend  who 
likes  to  fish  for  spawning  largemouth  bass. 
When  bass  are  on  beds  and  often  will  not 
strike,  a  plastic  crayfish  will  sometimes  work. 
My  friend  thinks  bass  eat  crayfish  while 
defending  the  eggs.  I  don't  know  whether  it's 
the  same  for  brook  trout,  but  I  do  know  that 
a  crayfish  is  deadly. 

Later  that  same  day,  Steve  and  I  came 
upon  a  pool  where  a  12 -inch  brookie  was 
guarding  a  redd  very  aggressively.  Steve 
worked  his  way  up  to  the  fish  by  crawling 
on  his  hands  and  knees  to  get  a  better  cast. 
The  fish  didn't  take  the  dry  fly  after  several 
casts,  so  Steve  tied  an  8-inch  tippet  onto 
the  eye  of  the  dry  fly  and  knotted  a  ratty 
crayfish  to  the  other  end. 

On  the  very  first  cast  the  dry  fly  dipped, 
and  when  Steve  set  the  hook  there  was  an 
8 -inch  brookie  dangling  on  the  end  of  the 
tippet.  He  "dry  poled"  it  (jerked  the  fish 
straight  out  of  the  water)  to  prevent  spook- 
ing any  others.  Then  on  the  next  cast,  the 
flies  landed  near  the  12 -inch  brookie.  The 
fish  darted  to  the  flies  and  Steve  set  the  hook. 
In  no  time  it  was  flopping  on  the  bank.  Steve 
carried  the  fish  from  the  edge  of  the  creek 
and  we  made  a  few  photographs. 

A foot -long  brook  trout  is  a  real  trophy 
in  western  North  Carolina  or,  for 
that  matter,  anywhere  in  the  Southern 
Appalachians.  Indeed,  most  of  the  wild, 
native  brook  trout  you  catch  will  be  4  or 
5  inches  long,  and  an  8-incher  is  by  no 
means  common.  What  these  trout  lack 
in  size,  however,  they  more  than  make  up 
for  in  beauty  and  rarity.  These  are,  after  all, 
the  only  trout  native  to  these  high  south- 
ern streams.  And  yet,  though  they  are  rare 
and  increasingly  threatened,  they  can  be 
surprisingly  numerous  in  water  that  suits 
them.  It  is  not  unusual  to  catch  dozens  of 
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It  is  thought  that  when  the  Ice  Ages 
advanced,  they  brought  brook  trout — 
actually  char — to  the  Southern  Appa- 
lachians. Their  descendants  can  still  be 
caught  in  cold,  high  altitude  streams, 
but  this  habitat  is  fragile  and  frequently 
threatened  by  development. 


small  ones,  even  where  the  bigger  fish 
are  uncommon. 

For  several  weeks  after  the  spawn,  there  is 
still  a  chance  to  catch  big  brookies.  They  may 
retreat  to  their  original  holding  areas,  but 
they're  hungry  and  feed  heavily  to  replace 
lost  energy  and  get  ready  for  the  upcoming 
I  winter  season.  During  this  period,  I  use  the 
|]  same  bushy  dry  flies  I  did  before  the  spawn. 
I  The  fish  act  almost  weary,  and  they  feed 
I  lazily.  Many  times  when  they  rise  to  a  dry  fly, 
I  the  movement  is  so  slow  it's  mesmerizing. 
You  don't  need  expensive  or  elaborate 

I  equipment  to  fly-fish  for  brookies  success- 

II  fully.  You  can  easily  wade  in  hip  boots,  but 

■  in  some  little  creeks,  all  you  need  are  rubber 
1  knee  boots.  A  6V2-  or  7 -foot  fiberglass  fly 

I  rod  will  work  for  brookies  as  well  as  a  high- 
|:  dollar  graphite  rod.  You  simply  have  to 
1  know  how  to  use  it.  I  like  the  shorter  rods 
I  because  they  tend  to  work  better  in  the 

■  tighter  places.  A  level  fly  line  of  about  4  or 
I  5  weight  will  handle  the  bushy  dry  flies  or 
I  a  no.  8  crayfish  easily.  Leaders  should  be 
I  about  the  same  length  as  the  rod  and  taper 
I  down  to  3-  or  4-pound  test. 

Pay  particular  attention  to  the  tippet 
I  throughout  the  course  of  a  fishing  trip 
I  because  brookies  have  small  teeth.  Nicks 
I  are  easily  made  and  can  cause  the  tippet 
I  to  break  when  you've  finally  hooked  that 
1  12-incher. 

Finding  a  good  stream  is  the  hardest  part, 
j  Forget  about  asking  other  fly  fishermen  be- 
cause good  speckle  water  is  always  top  secret 
I  information.  There  have  been  teeth,  friend- 
ships, and  maybe  a  life  or  two  lost  over  the 
I  whereabouts  of  good  speckled  trout  streams. 

If  you  don't  know  of  any,  start  with 
the  trout  streams  you  fish  now  and  explore 
!'  their  headwaters.  There  may  be  some 
brookies  there. 

Some  of  the  best  "speckle"  streams  are 
in  remote,  pristine  places  back  in  the  moun- 
tains. It  may  require  a  long  hike  to  reach 
them,  but  the  fishing  is  often  well  worth 
the  walk.  Other  streams,  like  the  one  Steve 
and  I  fished,  may  be  so  close  to  civilization 
that  they've  been  overlooked. 

"Catching  brookies  is  half  the  fun,  the 
other  half  is  finding  the  stream,"  says  my 
friend  Dean  Allman.  Dean  probably  knows 
most  of  the  brookie  streams  in  western  North 
Carolina.  He  says  that  he  might  take  me  to 
some  if  he  can  blindfold  me.  I'd  let  him.  0 
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The  Four  Seasons 

Aren't  you  glad  you  live  where  the  seasons  are  distinctly  different? 
Join  us  in  this  photographic  celebration. 

written  and  photograped  by  Harry  Ellis  ©  1 995 


I would  not  willingly  live  in  a  land  with- 
out changing  seasons,  even  a  land  of 
eternal  spring,  where  the  grass  is  always 
green  and  the  birds  forever  singing.  Noth- 
ing can  equal  the  splendor  of  our  four 
revolving  seasons,  each  possessing  its  own 
beauty  and  uniqueness.  A  year  without 
change  would  become  a  monotonous  and 
wearisome  affair,  for  without  a  degree  of 
rarity  nothing  is  precious. 

Yet  it  is  only  because  our  earth  is  tilted 
on  its  axis  at  about  2372  degrees  that  we, 
living  in  the  earth's  temperate  zone,  have 
seasons  at  all.  Otherwise  there  would  be 
no  seasonal  changes,  only  the  endless 
monotony  of  unvarying  years. 


Shining  dubmoss  on  fall  leaves 
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Sumac  at  fiery  peak 
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]ack  in  the  pulpit  berries 


Fall 

Few  spectacles  in  nature  can  equal 
the  beauty  of  an  eastern  hardwood  forest 
clothed  in  its  autumnal  splendor.  Yellow 
and  orange,  crimson  and  scarlet,  purple 
and  bronze — the  colors  erupt  like  an  explo- 
sion of  dazzling  intensity  on  our  hillsides, 
ridges  and  mountains. 

Autumn  is  life  itself  entrusted  to  the  seed, 
the  egg  and  the  pupa.  It  is  purple  asters  along 
the  fencerows,  fields  of  goldenrod,  and  sky 
blue  gentians  in  the  swamps  and  wet  mead- 
ows. It  is  milkweed  and  thistle  seeds  on  silken 
parachutes,  drifting  on  the  October  winds.  It 
is  the  harvest  season,  with  apples  ripe  in  the 
orchard,  pumpkins  in  the  fields  and  grapes 
on  the  vine.  It  is  the  cry  of  crickets  and  katy- 
dids and  hounds  baying  in  the  night.  It  is 
monarch  butterflies  drifting  southward,  and 
the  blue  mists  of  Indian  summer  on  the  hills. 
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Rime  on  Roan  Mountain  firs 


Winter 

Winter  is  a  season  of  completion,  when 
the  year's  last  chapter  is  nearly  written,  a 
pause  in  the  revolving  wheel  of  life.  The 
leafless  trees  suspend  their  activities  to  await 
a  more  favorable  time. 

Winter  has  many  dimensions.  It  is  wind- 
flung  snowflakes  and  flickering  firelight.  It 
is  owls  hooting  in  the  dark  woods  and  foxes 
barking  in  the  moonlight.  It  is  the  frosty 
glitter  of  stars  through  the  bare  treetops, 
with  Ursa  Major,  the  Big  Dipper,  low  on 
the  horizon  and  Orion,  the  Hunter,  rid- 
ing high  in  the  night  sky.  And  winter  is 
Christmas  trees,  turkey  in  the  oven  and 
purple  shadows  on  the  snow. 


Icicles  on  a  rocky  cliff 
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Mountain  dogwoods  in  bloom 


Spring 

At  the  rate  of  about  1 5  miles  a  day,  spring 
comes  stealing  up  from  the  south,  through 
Florida  and  the  old  red  clay  hills  of  Georgia, 
where  mockingbirds  whistle  in  the  lilacs.  In 
a  vast  green  wave,  it  crosses  the  Carolinas, 
moving  ever  northward  over  the  awakening 
land.  You  feel  it  in  the  soft,  fragrant  breezes, 
see  it  in  the  greening  grass  and  unfolding 
leaves,  hear  it  in  the  chorus  of  spring  peepers 
and  the  caroling  of  the  robins.  Life  is  again 
resurgent  and  triumphing. 

Spring's  evanescent  loveliness,  charm  and 
delight — all  are  fleeting.  Like  the  poet,  one 
might  be  inclined  to  cry,  "Stay,  thou  art  fair." 


Willow  catkins  blooming  on  the  Blue  Ridge 
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Summer  sunset  over  mountain  bald 


Black-eyed  Susans  against  a  rail  fence 


Summer 

Summer  is  the  year  at  high  tide,  a  time 
of  maturity  and  luxuriance,  when  the  year 
rounds  the  corner  and  settles  down  to  a  slow, 
lazy  pace.  It  is  vacation  time,  fishing  time 
and  camping  time.  Meadows  are  starred  by 
daisies  and  buttercups,  and  wild  strawberries 
are  ripening.  There  is  a  profound  sense  of 
peace  and  tranquility  over  the  land.  Swallows 
climb  and  circle,  wheel  and  dive  in  the 
evening  air,  while  there  is  a  rising  drowsy 
hum  of  insects  in  the  fields  and  hedgerows. 

In  late  evenings,  fireflies  spangle  the  dark- 
ness with  their  eerie,  greenish  lights,  adding  a 
beauty  to  the  summer  night. 

In  late  summer,  there  are  thunderstorms 
that  jolt  the  hills,  and  hot  afternoons  and 
sultry  nights.  Even  in  the  sweltering  heat 
of  late  August  it  is  readily  apparent  that  the 
year  has  passed  its  zenith,  that  the  summer's 
clock  is  slowly  running  down.  0 


Dragonfly  on  late  summer  cattai 


il 
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Twenty  "One  Tips  for 
Float  Hunters 


Blaze  orange  and  steel 
shot  have  trimmed  the 
opportunities  for  multi-bag 
float  hunting,  but  you  can 
still  zero  in  on  a  good  hunt 
with  these  tips. 

written  by  Eddie  Nickens©1995 
photographed  by  Ken  Taylor 


It's  so  simple.  Launch  a  canoe  into  a  likely 
stream  and  instantly  you're  float  hunt- 
ing. Unfortunately,  that's  about  as  much 
forethought  as  goes  into  most  float  hunts, 
and  that's  why  many  gunners  consider  this 
an  outmoded,  inefficient  and  troublesome 
tactic.  In  addition,  laws  enacted  in  North 
Carolina  over  the  last  few  years  have  made 
the  old-fashioned,  mixed-bag  hunt  a  float 
through  somewhat  murky  waters.  A  fresh 
look  at  float  hunting  today,  however,  reveals 
a  strategy  that  still  offers  gunners  plenty  of 
action,  if  they're  careful  to  tailor  their  tactics 
to  current  hunting  laws.  Whether  you  float 
in  canoe  or  johnboat,  there's  more  to  this 
ancient  strategy  than  riding  the  current  to 
within  range  of  a  thirsty  buck  or  gang  of 
unsuspecting  greenheads.  To  become  a 
serious  scholar  of  this  aqueous  art,  follow 
these  21  tips. 


Mixed  bag  or  single  quarry? 
W    In  days  of  yore  a  couple  of  hunters  could 
easily  bring  to  hand  a  mixed  bag  of  water- 
fowl and  squirrels  and  sometimes  even  add 
venison  to  the  pot.  New  laws  passed  over  the 
last  half-decade,  however,  make  such  a  float 
a  thing  of  the  past.  Blaze  orange  laws  require 
that  small-  and  big-game  hunters  wear  cam- 
ouflage, while  steel  shot  laws  require  that 
waterfowl  hunters  be  in  possession  of  non- 
toxic shot  only.  This  makes  a  duck-squirrel- 
deer  float  impossible.  Even  a  combination 
float  for  ducks  and  squirrels  creates  prob- 
lems. The  answer  is  to  agree  before  you  push 
off  from  the  bank:  Are  you  hunting  duck, 
deer,  squirrel  or  a  combination?  If  you  want 
to  gun  for  both  ducks  and  squirrels,  all 
hunters  must  wear  blaze  orange,  and  you'll 
have  to  bag  your  bushytails  with  steel  pellets. 
And  don't  forget  to  plug  your  gun!  Float 
hunters  for  deer  will  have  to  content  them- 
selves with  a  single  quarry:  you  can't  legally 
hunt  deer  with  lead  buckshot  or  slugs  and 
have  a  second  gun  loaded  with  steel  shot  for 
ducks.  Furthermore,  it's  not  legal  to  hunt 
deer  afloat  in  some  areas  because  of  local 
laws,  and  you  can't  hunt  anything  under 
power.  Even  if  you  can  work  out  the  legali- 
ties for,  say,  ducks  and  squirrels,  keep  in  mind 
that  each  shot  you  take  sends  game  scatter- 
ing for  several  hundred  yards  ahead.  Beyond 
that  wood  duck  there  might  be  a  fat  bushy - 
tail  snoozing  on  a  low  oak  limb;  if  you're 
after  ducks,  then  pull  the  trigger.  If  not,  resist 
temptation.  The  worst  time  to  have  a  franti- 
cally whispered  argument  over  Brunswick 


stew  or  duck  gumbo  is  while  a  pair  of  green- 
heads  preen  on  a  log  just  ahead.  Plan  your 
work  and  work  your  plan! 

^  ^  Choose  a  quiet  boat 

Aluminum  makes  the  noisiest  hulls,  so 
if  the  waters  you  plan  to  hunt  host  sandbars 
or  shallow  rocky  riffles,  go  for  a  boat  made 
of  acrylonitrile  butadiene  styrene,  or  ABS. 
ABS  hulls  are  quieter  and  slip  more  easily 
over  underwater  hazards  than  most  other 
materials.  The  next  quietest  choice  is  fiber- 
glass, followed  far  behind  by  aluminum. 

_y^C.  Get  there  early. 

Not  having  to  put  up  a  tree  stand  or 
build  a  duck  blind  doesn't  mean  you  should 
dally  in  the  sheets.  If  you're  not  the  first  on 
the  water,  you  might  as  well  go  home,  espe- 
cially if  it's  waterfowl  you  wish  to  hunt.  Get 
to  the  streamside  in  plenty  of  time  to  camou- 
flage the  boat  and  paddle  away  from  traffic 
noise  before  the  sun  comes  up.  That  way 
you're  guaranteed  the  first  crack  at  game, 


New  laws  have  changed  float  hunting, 
and  it's  now  more  difficult  to  hunt  multi- 
ple species.  For  example,  waterfowl  hunt- 
ers aren't  required  to  wear  blaze  orange, 
but  they  must  use — and  carry — only 
non-toxic  shot,  and  that  limits  the  poten- 
tial for  hunting  a  variety  of  species  while 
floating  a  stream  or  river.  Wood  ducks 
(above)  or  squirrels  are  the  most  popular 
species  among  float  hunters. 
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and  you'll  be  able  to  hear  deer  or  squirrels 
move  around  during  the  prime  dawn  hour. 

Noiseproof  your  gear. 
"  r'"v  Naturally  drifting  flotsam  seldom 
sounds  like  the  scrape  of  a  muddy  boot  on 
the  hull  of  a  johnboat,  a  paddle  thudding 
against  the  gunwale,  shotgun  shells  clattering 
in  a  pocket  or  metal  jacket  snaps  rattling 
against  a  thwart.  If  you  float  in  a  johnboat  or 
aluminum  canoe,  line  the  inside  bottom  with 
noise-dampening  indoor-outdoor  carpeting 
or  a  few  darkly  colored  carpet  samples.  Wrap 
closed-cell  foam  around  paddle  handles  to 
keep  them  from  banging  against  the  boat, 
slip  a  square  of  carpet  sample  under  your 
boots  to  dampen  any  scraping  noises  under- 
foot, and  keep  the  boat  free  of  empty  drink 
bottles  and  metal  items. 

+M0,  Head-to-toe  camo. 

™   No  doubt  the  most  serious  mistake 
most  float  hunters  make  is  adopting  a  casual 
attitude  when  it  comes  to  camouflaging  boat 
and  gear.  The  difference  between  a  successful 
hunt  and  memories  of  the  posterior  ends  of 
various  wild  animals  can  often  be  measured  in 
a  few  feet  of  distance,  and  that's  where  a 
complete  camo  job  comes  in.  My  canoe  is 
hunter  green,  with  slotted  gunwales  tailor- 
made  for  sticking  small  twigs  and  branches 
upright  to  create  a  virtual  floating  blind. 
Wooden  slats  can  be  C-clamped  to  the  rails 
as  well,  to  serve  as  supports  for  camouflage 
netting.  I  also  drape  camouflage  netting  over 
the  sides  to  break  up  the  straight  lines  of  the 
gunwales  and  wear  camouflage  gloves  and 
facenets  or  camouflage  makeup.  Deer  and 
squirrel  hunters  will  have  to  incorporate 
some  kind  of  blaze  orange  into  their  cloth- 
ing. An  orange  cap  should  do  the  trick; 
there's  no  reason  to  break  out  the  blaze 
coveralls  for  a  float  hunt.  All  gunners  should 
take  a  critical  look  at  their  craft  from  the 
perspective  of  animals  perched  in  trees  or 
walking  along  a  stream  bank  bluff.  Sandwich 
bags,  candy  wrappers  and  water  bottles  all 
can  give  you  away. 

^?   Use  hand  signals. 

Agree  on  a  simple  set  of  hand  signals 
before  casting  off.  Sound  carries  well  over 
water,  and  even  stealthily  whispered  directions 
can  betray  your  presence.  Signals  for  "game 
ahead,"  "game  right,"  "game  left,"  "slow 
down,"  "move  left,"  "move  right"  and  "holy 
smokes,  there's  30  of  'em!"  come  in  handy. 


Taking  a  seat 

There  are  a  couple  of  schools  of 
thought  on  the  optimum  shooting  position 
in  a  canoe.  Some  choose  to  sit  on  a  cushion 
behind  the  bowseat  because  a  low  rear- 
ward position  results  in  a  stable  shooting 
platform.  Good  argument,  but  when  I'm 
gunning  for  ducks,  I  find  I  want  to  be  as 
far  forward  as  possible  for  those  birds  that 
flush  at  the  first  hint  of  a  boat  slipping 
around  a  riverbend. 

/Feather  your  paddle. 
A  normal  return  of  the  paddle  after  a 
stroke  presents  a  broad,  flat  blade  surface  to 
catch  the  sun  and  telegraph  your  presence 
to  downstream  quarry.  To  solve  the  problem, 
turn  the  blade  parallel  to  the  water  surface 
as  you  bring  it  out  of  the  water  and  forward 
to  start  a  new  stroke.  A  horizontal  paddle 
blade  won't  glint  so  badly  in  the  slanting 
light  of  early  morning  or  late  afternoon. 

^^^^Learn  a  few  advanced  strokes. 

—  » Maneuvering  a  canoe  or  johnboat  with 
stealth  takes  practice,  and  a  few  specialty 
strokes  can  stack  the  odds  in  your  favor.  Sim- 
ple pry-and-draw  strokes  are  easy  to  learn 
and  come  in  handy  when  you  need  to  swing 
the  bow  away  from  overhanging  branches. 
When  the  game  is  close,  knowing  how  to 
scull  is  a  skill  as  important  as  knowing  how 
to  shoot.  Perhaps  the  most  useful  technique 


to  learn  is  how  to  turn  a  canoe  without  back- 
paddling  or  pulling  the  blade  out  of  the  water. 
Backpaddling  is  the  most  inefficient  way  to 
turn  a  canoe,  and  it  creates  too  much  move- 
ment and  gurgling  noises.  Instead,  sweep  the 
paddle  in  a  wider  arc  away  from  the  bow  to 
turn  away  from  the  stroke.  To  turn  into  the 
stroke,  pull  the  paddle  back  in  a  standard  man- 
ner, but  near  the  end  of  the  stroke  rotate 
your  wrist  outward  so  the  blade  turns  parallel 
to  your  line  of  travel  and  add  a  short,  pow- 
erful pry  to  the  stroke  as  you  bring  the  blade 
forward  and  repeat.  With  a  bit  of  practice 
you  can  learn  to  turn  a  canoe  with  little  loss 
of  forward  motion,  and  without  bringing  the 
paddle  out  of  the  water. 


k  Set  up  for  right-hand  turns. 

This  is  the  toughest  shot  for  float 
hunters  seeking  ducks.  A  hard  right  bend 
in  the  river  forms  a  lane  of  flat  water  on  the 
far  side  of  the  turn  where  ducks  love  to  dab- 
ble. When  they  flush,  however,  the  gunner 
is  faced  with  an  extreme  right-hand  shot. 
Twist  too  far  or  shift  too  quickly  and  you'll 
get  a  marginal  shot,  at  best.  Here's  how 
to  set  up:  As  with  any  turn  in  the  water's 
course,  approach  with  the  boat  tucked  close 
to  the  inside  bank.  Then,  just  before  the 
bow  of  the  boat  clears  the  bend,  pry  the 
stern  into  the  stream,  swinging  the  gunner 
hard  to  the  right.  Now  the  ducks  will  jump 
straight  ahead — or  the  deer  will  be  in  front 


One  gun  at  a  time.  That 's  the  cardinal 
rule  for  float  hunting,  and  that  means 
only  the  person  in  the  bow  should  plan 
to  shoot.  Indeed,  only  that  gun  should 
be  loaded. 
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of  the  shooter — presenting  a  much  easier 
gunning  profile. 

Be  a  selfless  paddler. 

For  the  person  in  the  stern,  float  hunt- 
ing can  be  an  exercise  in  discipline.  As  tempt- 
ing as  it  is  to  put  yourself  in  position  to  see 
what's  up  ahead,  the  stern  paddler  performs 
best  when  the  gunner  actually  blocks  his 
vision.  If  you  can't  see  the  game,  the  game 
can't  see  your  paddling  movements.  That 
means  holding  to  the  inside  of  even  the 
slightest  stream  bank  turns  and  pointing  the 
boat  directly  at  game  on  the  water — posi- 
tions that  keep  you  out  of  sight  of  the  action. 
But  look  at  it  this  way:  The  better  you  do 
your  job,  the  quicker  you'll  be  sitting  in 
the  shooter's  seat. 

How  slow  can  you  go? 

We've  tried  it  both  ways:  floating  as 
slow  as  molasses  and  sneaky  as  can  be,  or 
moving  a  bit  faster,  especially  around  turns, 
in  the  hope  we  can  cut  valuable  shooting 
distance  at  the  expense  of  stealth.  Most 
of  the  time,  however,  easy  does  it  is  the 
way  to  do  it. 

Learn  to  cross  logjams. 
Often,  the  best  streams  for  deer,  ducks 
or  squirrels  meander  through  forested  bot- 
tomlands, and  that  means  dealing  with  log- 
jams. Most  of  the  time  there's  no  need  to 


beach  the  boat  and  drag  it  around.  Instead, 
the  bowman  carefully  climbs  onto  the  fallen 
tree  and  helps  hold  the  canoe  in  position  as 
the  stern  man  hops  aboard  the  log.  Now  the 
two  simply  pull  the  boat  between  them,  up 
and  over  the  log,  balancing  with  the  use 
of  the  boat  itself.  After  a  few  tries  hunters 
should  be  able  to  accomplish  this  feat  in  less 
than  a  minute  or  two. 

Q    Stabilize  the  boat 

I  learned  this  trick  while  reading  an 
article  on  float  hunting  for  ducks  written  20 
years  ago  (who  says  you  can't  teach  a  young 
dog  old  tricks?).  As  soon  as  the  gunner  is 
ready  to  shoot,  the  paddler  should  twist  the 
paddle  until  the  blade  is  parallel  to  the  gun- 
wales, plant  it  in  the  water  and  clamp  it  hard 
to  the  side  of  the  boat.  Held  firm,  the  paddle 
will  act  as  a  kind  of  rudimentary  keel,  damp- 
ening the  movement  of  the  boat  and  giving 
the  gunner  a  more  stable  platform  from 
which  to  try  a  second  or  third  shot. 

/■K   Hold  your  fire. 

'     Another  test  of  discipline  is  this:  You 
flush  a  trio  of  wood  ducks  on  the  fringe  of 
gunning  range.  You  have  a  clear  shot,  and  if 
you  were  sitting  in  a  duck  blind,  feet  firmly 
planted  in  the  mud,  you  wouldn't  have  a 
second  thought  about  opening  fire.  But 
here,  out  of  position,  out  of  balance — 
what  do  you  do?  Let  them  go.  It's  likely 
they'll  fly  a  bit  further  downstream  and 
put  down  the  landing  gears.  Tell  yourself 
that  next  time,  you'll  be  more  alert.  Then 
be  more  alert. 

Be  alert 

This  should  go  without  saying,  but  say 
it  I  will.  At  any  moment,  at  any  place,  game 
can  appear.  Ducks  will  flush  from  behind 
logjams  you've  already  passed  or  whirl  over 
the  boat  as  they  trade  up  and  down  the  river. 
Rest  your  shotgun  out  of  good  shooting  posi- 
tion and  you'll  be  shooting  squirrels  from 
something  that  feels  like  a  log  flume  ride  as 
you  struggle  for  balance.  Let  your  barrel  get 
entwined  in  your  camouflage  material  and 
you'll  be  shooting  at  ducks  through  some- 
thing that  feels  like  a  tent.  Eat  a  sandwich 
at  the  wrong  time  and  your  lone  chance  will 
disappear  around  the  next  bend.  All  of  this 
has  happened  to  me.  Let  your  attention  flag 
for  just  a  moment  and  guess  what? 

Headwater  havens,  cluttered  creeks. 
When  studying  maps  for  a  possible 
float  hunt,  don't  overlook  the  headwaters 
of  rivers  that  widen  to  estuarine  waters. 
One  trick  while  hunting  Coastal  Plain  riv- 
ers is  to  bring  along  a  light  motor  to  ferry 
across  the  big  water  to  a  take-out  point.  If 
you  choose  to  bring  along  a  kicker,  bear  in 


mind  that  you  can't  legally  take  game  while 
under  power.  Stow  the  motor  until  the  hunt 
is  over.  My  partners  and  I  figure  that  most 
hunters  wouldn't  go  to  that  trouble,  and 
we'll  have  undisturbed  game.  Often,  we  fig- 
ure correctly.  In  the  same  way,  streams  that 
appear  too  choked  with  logjams  often  harbor 
perfect  places  for  a  waterfowl  ambush. 
Granted,  some  streams  are  too  much  trou- 
ble to  float,  but  others  pay  gunners  feath- 
ered dividends  for  their  sweat. 

Other  waters. 

We  learned  this  lesson  the  hard  way. 
Once,  after  sneaking  down  a  narrow  river 
for  several  miles,  we  hit  the  shore  for  a  break. 
As  I  stepped  into  the  woods,  several  dozen 
wood  ducks  flushed  from  a  slough  of  water 
not  10  feet  from  the  creek.  We'll  never  know 
how  many  ducks  we  unwittingly  passed  rest- 
ing on  similar  waters.  The  lesson:  Duck  hunt- 
ers shouldn't  overlook  beaverponds,  wet 
oxbows  and  low  marshy  areas  for  a  possible 
sneak.  Similarly,  deer  and  squirrel  hunters 
might  keep  a  sharp  eye  out  for  the  hard- 
wood ridges  and  field  edges  that  constitute 
prime  habitat  for  still-hunting,  but  only  if 
you  have  permission  to  hunt  that  land. 

I  Watch  the  water. 
Wiile  you're  straining  your  eyeballs 
searching  for  game,  keep  a  watch  on  the 
water  as  well.  Ripples  lapping  out  from  a 
downed  log  might  betray  a  pair  of  fat  mal- 
lards, while  twigs  or  nut  shavings  falling  into 
the  water  might  give  away  a  feeding  squirrel. 

Know  the  law. 
— '  A  number  of  North  Carolina  coun- 
ties regulate  hunting  from  a  boat,  especially 
deer  hunting,  so  check  the  most  recent 
Regulations  Digest  before  loading  the  canoe. 
Nowhere  can  you  take  game  while  under 
power,  and  certain  stretches  of  eastern  rivers 
are  off-limits  for  all  float  hunting  or  deer 
hunting  by  a  boat.  It  is  also  against  the  law  to 
take  any  deer  swimming  or  in  water  above 
the  knees  of  the  deer.  And  while  navigable 
waters  may  be  hunted  by  the  general  pub- 
lic, respect  the  wishes  of  shoreline  property 
owners  who  have  posted  their  land  against 
trespassers.  Along  some  waterways  you  can 
legally  float  the  waters  but  be  guilty  of  tres- 
passing if  you  shoot  into  surrounding  vege- 
tation. Obtain  permission  before  you  put 
the  boat  into  the  water. 


#1 


One  gunner  at  a  time. 
Maybe  this  should  be  no.  1 .  Only 
the  bowman  shoots!  As  tempting  as  it  may 
be  for  both  floaters  to  have  access  to  fire- 
power, a  small  boat  is  far  too  tippy  and  unsta- 
ble for  two  hunters.  Only  one  person  should 
have  a  loaded  gun.  S3 
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Eating 
Wild  &  Plain 

We  pay  a  big  price  for  the  privilege  of  supermarket 
shopping,  and  maybe  not  all  of  it  is  in  cold  cash. 

written  by  Randy  Cotten 
illustrated  by  Jim  Brown  ©1995 


Recently  I  was  recalling  a  conversa- 
tion my  wife  had  overheard  at  our 
pool.  A  young  woman  and  her  hus- 
band were  discussing  their  supper  plans  for 
that  evening.  Apparently,  the  husband's 
visiting^mother  was  preparing  the  meal. 

"Honey,"  said  the  woman,  "your  mother 
has  fixed  something  called  pork  chops. 
What's  that?" 

Could  this  be  real  I  wondered.  Could  it 
be  that  someone  living  in  North  Carolina 
250  miles  below  the  Mason-Dixon  line, 
might  not  know  the  likes  of  a  pork  chop? 
Had  this  lady  and  her  family  never  relished 
a  browned  tenderloin  seized  between  the 
covers  of  a  lard  biscuit  ?  Surely  they  must 
be  recent  transplants,  yet  their  accents 
were  certainly  homegrown. 

It  was  just  another  reminder  of  how 
removed  we  have  become  from  our  past  in 
just  a  few,  short  years — how  quickly  neces- 
sities, small  pleasures  and  family  traditions 
are  disappearing  from  our  daily  lives.  An 
entire  lifestyle  is  vanishing,  and  especially 
the  rural  ways  many  of  us  grew  up  with.  It 
never  would  have  occurred  to  me  that  a 
pork  chop  could  be  foreign  currency.  But, 
if  so,  I  could  scarcely  imagine  what  some 


people  would  think  of  the  typical  way  of  life 
I  had  experienced  as  a  youth,  when  pork  or 
chicken  was  a  treat  and  many  of  our  meals 
featured  wild  meat. 

We  ate  so  many  possums,  rabbits,  squir- 
rels and  other  game  that  a  real  pork  chop 
was  cause  for  celebration — and  especially 
the  process  that  transformed  a  live  pig 
into  a  chop. 

I  remember  how,  on  hog-killing  day,  my 
brother  and  I  would  wake  up  in  a  cold  room 
to  the  pungent  smell  of  country  ham  cook- 
ing in  the  kitchen — the  genuine  article, 
raised  at  home,  slaughtered,  salted  down 
and  left  hanging  in  the  backyard  smokehouse 
for  months  at  a  time. 

"Time  to  get  up,"  my  mother  would  call. 
"One  egg  or  two?"  my  father  would  ask.  The 
radio  in  the  kitchen  would  be  tuned  to  Bill 
Jackson,  morning  host  on  WPTF  radio  in 
Raleigh.  The  coffeepot  on  the  stove  would 
be  perking,  and  we'd  rush  to  get  in  front  of 
the  oil  stove  to  warm  up  while  getting  dressed. 

Hog-killing  day  was  an  annual  winter 
necessity  for  adults,  but  for  a  kid  it  was  a 
welcome  day  out  of  school.  And  for  many 
living  in  rural  Chatham  County,  it  was  a 
way  of  life.  By  the  time  I  was  dressed,  my 
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father  would  already  be  outside  making 
preparations.  Uncles  and  cousins  would 
begin  arriving  for  the  first  order  of  business, 
which  was  to  dispatch  the  animals.  Every- 
one had  an  assigned  task.  As  the  oily  smoke 
rose  from  my  uncle's  orange  triwheel  Case 
tractor  as  it  warmed  up,  the  fires  would  be 
roaring  under  giant  vats  of  hot  water,  where 
we'd  scrape  the  hair  from  the  hogs'  skin 
using  the  lids  of  Mason  jars. 

My  mother,  aunt  and  neighbors  would 
sharpen  the  knives  and  get  the  sausage 
grinder  ready  for  later  that  afternoon, 
and  they'd  keep  a  fire  going  underneath  a 
large,  bubbling  black  cauldron  in  a  nearby 
outbuilding.  Once  the  men  had  cleaned 
and  cut  up  the  larger  pieces  of  meat,  the 
women  would  set  up  an  assembly  line  to 
cut  up  fat  and  toss  it  into  that  big  pot.  It 
was  my  job  to  stir  the  ingredients  with  a  large 
wooden  paddle. 

"Don't  let  it  stick,"  my  mother  would 
say  before  taking  the  paddle  from  my  hands 
just  to  be  sure.  That  old  shed  was  also  a  great 
place  to  escape  the  bone-chilling  cold,  a  nec- 
essary ingredient  to  keep  meat  from  spoiling. 
At  the  time  1  did  not  care  for  the  hot  brown 
cracklings  that  came  from  that  pot,  but  1  now 
relish  the  thought  of  turning  back  the  clock 
and  tasting  those  morsels  of  hot,  crisp,  drip- 
ping fat — a  true  cholesterol  delight.  That 
same  pot  was  also  used  foi  rendering  the  fat 
into  lard,  which  was  later  poured  into  large 
stainless  steel  containers. 


While  the  lard  and  cracklings  were  being 
cooked,  miscellaneous  pieces  of  meat  were 
cut  into  smaller  pieces  that  would  later  be 
ground  into  sausage.  The  old  saying  that 
nothing  was  wasted,  not  even  the  tail,  held 
true.  Just  about  every  single  part  of  that  pig 
was  used — the  head,  tail,  feet,  ears,  tongue 
and  intestines.  There  was  no  waste. 

By  midday  the  heavy  work  was  over  and 
most  of  the  men  went  home,  but  the  day 
was  far  from  done.  My  father  would  spend 
the  afternoon  salting  down  the  hams  and 
hanging  the  large  slabs  of  bacon  in  the 
smokehouse.  Salting  is  a  tradition  held  over 
from  the  days  before  iceboxes  and  electric 
freezers,  when  it  was  the  only  method  of 
preserving  meat. 

By  late  afternoon  my  mother  and  aunt 
would  be  ready  to  grind  the  sausage.  For 
some  reason,  each  year  I  was  quick  to  vol- 
unteer to  turn  the  sausage  grinder,  although 
after  only  five  minutes  of  turning  that  thing, 
1  knew  1  wanted  out.  But  my  pride  had  the 
better  of  me,  and  I  never  let  on  that  this 
was  really  hard  work.  There  were  no  writ- 
ten recipes;  the  sausage  was  made  by  expe- 
rience. We  made  patty  sausage  and  we  made 
stuffed  sausage.  City  folks  call  it  link.  Oh 
yes,  stuffed.  Did  you  ever  wonder  what  we 
used  for  casings?  Well,  I  knew  and  I  loved 
to  eat  it  anyway. 

By  nightfall  it  was  time  for  the  day's  well- 
earned  reward.  My  mother  would  heat  up 
the  cast-iron  skillet  and  toss  in  the  season's 


first  fresh  sausage.  It  was  a  fitting  reward  for 
the  hard  day's  work. 

That  was  our  way  of  life.  So  it  was  for  me; 
so  it  had  been  for  my  parents  and  their  par- 
ents before  them.  And  so  it  has  been  for 
many  until  about  20  years  ago.  A  few  families 
still  keep  hogs  and  kill  them  each  fall,  but  it's 
a  ritual  that's  in  steady  decline. 

At  least  I  know  what  pork  chops  are  and, 
more  important,  exactly  where  they  come 
from.  But  in  truth,  our  family  ate  more  wild 
game  than  pork,  and  that's  another  tradi- 
tion on  the  wane. 

I  grew  up  hunting  rabbits,  squirrels,  birds, 
frogs  and  turtles.  Getting  each  of  them  to 
the  table  called  for  special  skills,  and  so  did 
the  actual  cooking. 

To  trap  rabbits,  we  used  boxes  called 
"gums"  set  on  the  paths  made  by  rabbits 
through  the  woods  and  overgrown  fields. 
We'd  have  as  many  as  ten  gums  at  any 
given  time,  and  these  had  to  be  checked 
each  day.  Those  that  were  close  to  home 
were  checked  by  me;  those  farther  away 
were  checked  by  my  father. 

Rabbit  boxes  provided  a  simple  yet 
highly  effective  means  of  catching  rabbits. 
You  didn't  have  to  train  and  feed  beagles  all 
year  or  even  have  to  be  present  to  catch  a 
rabbit.  The  box  was  fashioned  from  lumber 
into  a  rectangular  shape,  or  from  a  hollow 
gum  log,  with  a  vertical  lid  at  one  end  that 
could  be  raised  or  lowered.  A  forked  stick  on 
top  held  a  notched  trigger  that  passed  down 
through  a  hole  in  the  rear  of  the  box.  Some 
of  our  boxes  were  made  from  hollow  sour- 
wood  logs.  Old-timers  argued  that  these 
made  the  best  boxes,  but  the  rabbits  never 
seemed  to  care.  Occasionally,  we  made  dou- 
ble boxes  back-to-back  with  a  lid  on  each 
end,  separated  by  a  divider  in  the  middle. 

We  would  place  the  box  directly  on  a 
rabbit  path.  In  those  days  deer  were  rare 
in  much  of  North  Carolina,  so  if  you  found 
a  path  in  the  woods,  it  was  either  a  human 
trail  or  a  rabbit  superhighway.  No  bait  was 
required.  Although  I  never  understood  a 
rabbits'  curiosity,  they  seemed  compelled 
to  go  in  any  box  they  passed. 

I  never  quite  got  the  knack  for  dispatch- 
ing a  trapped  rabbit,  and  I  will  never  forget 
the  look  of  disappointment  on  my  father's 
face  whenever  a  rabbit  would  escape  my 
grasp  and  strike  out  into  the  woods.  But  he 
let  me  keep  trying.  The  idea  was  to  wring 
the  rabbit's  neck.  Once,  my  father  had 
brought  home  a  rabbit  taken  from  a  box 
and  placed  it  on  top  of  our  back  porch 
freezer  to  be  dressed  later.  Upon  returning 
later  he  found  the  rabbit  running  around 
the  porch.  I  think  he  let  him  go. 

We  also  ate  a  lot  of  frog  legs  and  didn't 
know  they  were  considered  a  delicacy.  Any 
summer  Friday  night  was  frog  night,  and  I 
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would  spend  much  of  the  week  preparing  for 
it.  Why  Friday  night?  Anyone  who  has  ever 
frogged  knows  that  this  is  a  late-night  task 
because  it  takes  time  to  cover  your  territory, 
and  by  the  time  you  return  home  in  the  wee 
hours  you  still  have  to  clean  your  bounty. 
There  was  no  school  or  church  on  Saturday 
morning,  so  you  could  sleep  a  bit  later. 

To  be  a  good  frogger,  you  had  to  stake 
out  your  ponds  well  in  advance.  That  meant 
spending  the  week  visiting  ponds  at  night 
and  listening  for  the  rhythm  of  the  big  bulls. 
Not  every  pond  was  a  good  frog  pond,  but 
newer  ponds  with  grassy  vegetation  seemed 
to  hold  more  frogs  than  older  ones.  Any  new 
pond  was  certain  to  make  my  list.  Although 
I  lived  near  several  large  rivers,  I  never  frog- 
ged there.  River  frogs  are  scattered,  and  too 
much  time  was  wasted.  We  were,  after  all, 
hunting  for  meat. 

I'd  have  the  spear  sharp  and  the  bur- 
lap sack  ready  by  dusk  Friday.  The  spear  of 
choice  was  a  flounder  gig  mounted  on  a  long, 
sturdy  cane  pole.  Frogging  is  a  two-man  job. 
One  person  takes  the  gig  and  light,  while  the 
other  carries  the  sack. 

We  would  usually  set  out  about  twilight, 
and  we  could  hear  the  bulls  roar  as  we 
approached  the  pond.  Their  chorus  was  not 
unlike  that  of  a  tuba  competition.  We  had  to 
go  in  with  our  lights  low  so  as  not  to  disturb 
and  spook  the  frogs,  causing  them  to  jump 
into  the  water.  A  spooked  frog  would  some- 
times create  a  domino  effect,  sending  adja- 
cent frogs  into  the  water.  We'd  move  around 
the  pond  looking  carefully  for  those  large 
green  and  brown  shapes.  We  could  sense 
every  heartbeat  and  feel  the  heat  coming  off 
the  water.  We  could  also  feel  the  constant 
mosquito  bites  unless  there  happened  to  be 
a  breeze.  No  matter  how  many  times  we  had 
done  this  before,  the  first  sight  of  a  big  bull 
in  the  beam  of  the  trusty  Eveready  would 
take  our  breath  away. 

Bullfrogs  usually  position  themselves 
along  the  shore  with  head  above  water.  In 
some  cases  they  would  be  several  feet  up 
the  bank.  Spearing  took  practice,  a  strong 
arm  and  the  willingness  to  accept  that  some 
would  get  away.  Also,  you  can  believe  that  a 
good  frog  pond  is  a  good  snake  pond.  Many 
times  we  would  step  over  snakes  or  walk 
around  them.  One  thing  worth  noting  is 
that  all  that  thrashing  around  in  the  water  is 
sure  to  attract  a  curious  snake.  The  tempta- 
tion to  gig  a  snake  was  strong,  but  it  was  not 
recommended  because  the  snake  would  wrap 
itself  around  your  pole  and  its  heavy  weight 
;  could  break  the  pole,  and  cost  you  a  gig. 

"Go  ahead  and  spear  him,"  my  partner 
would  always  say — words  spoken  freely  by 
i  the  one  carrying  the  sack. 

On  a  good  night,  we  would  return  home  by 
i  one  o'clock  with  a  sack  so  full  it  could  hardly 


be  lifted,  then  we  would  remove  the  legs  and 
leave  them  to  soak  overnight  in  a  bowl  of 
salted  water.  The  next  day,  Mom  would  bat- 
ter them  and  fry  them  in  hot  grease.  Frog 
legs  taste  much  like  fried  chicken,  only  bet- 
ter, I  think. 

While  I  liked  to  eat  rabbit  and  frog  legs,  I 
can't  say  I  had  quite  the  same  feelings  about 
possums  and  turtles,  even  though  my  father 
ate  a  lot  of  them. 

Dad  would  catch  a  possum  alive  in  a 
trap  and  keep  it  in  a  pen  for  several  weeks 
to  "clean  him  out"  and  fatten  it  up  before  it 
graced  the  kitchen  table.  Possums  could  be 
easily  fattened  with  apples,  bread  and  table 
scraps,  and  I'll  never  forget  the  vinegary 
smell  of  a  possum  cooking  amidst  a  bounty 
of  sweet  potatoes. 

In  the  summer  we  would  set  turtle 
hooks  in  farm  ponds.  Turtle  hooks  were 
large  hooks,  and  we  used  nylon  thread  to  tie 
them  to  a  strong  stick  about  24  inches  long. 
Then  we  pushed  these  sticks  into  the  bank 
beside  the  pond  and  baited  the  hooks  with 
beef  or  toad  frogs.  Within  a  hour  or  so,  we 
could  usually  count  on  catching  one  or  two 
turtles  big  enough  to  fill  a  large  foot  tub.  I 


doubt  that  anything  is  more  difficult  than 
dressing  a  turtle,  yet  it  is  amazing  to  see  how 
much  meat  one  yields.  The  tenderloin  lies 
along  the  inside  backbone  of  the  shell,  and 
we  would  bake  the  entire  shell  in  the  oven 
with  butter  and  black  pepper,  then  remove 
the  white,  tender  meat  at  the  table. 

In  some  respects,  it  may  be  best  that 
certain  country  traditions  have  been  left 
behind.  After  all,  many  were  necessitated 
by  hard  times.  But  I  think  it  is  important 
to  remember  them. 

After  all,  if  you  don't  know  what  a  pork 
chop  is,  you  probably  don't  know  a  crackling 
from  a  chitterling.  You  might  even  think  your 
meat  is  born  wrapped  in  cellophane.  And 
it's  an  even  better  bet  you  haven't  eaten 
fried  rabbit  or  sucked  a  greasy  possum  rib. 

Losing  such  traditions  has  a  price.  And 
it's  not  just  nostalgia  to  look  back  and  won- 
der whether  our  supermarket  culture  has 
robbed  us  of  something  valuable.  Something 
has  to  die  before  we  eat,  be  it  broccoli  or 
beef,  fiddlehead  ferns  or  frogs.  Our  tradi- 
tions say  a  lot  about  where  we  have  been 
and  where  we  may  be  headed. 

Pass  the  pork  chops,  please.  0 

I 
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Caring  for  the  Coast 

The  Coastal  Federation  has  been  hailed  as  one  of  the  most  effective 
environmental  advocacy  groups  in  North  Carolina. 


written  by  Sarah  Friday  Peters  ©1995 
photographed  by  Melissa  McGaw 


Frank  Nesmith  steers  his  skiff  down 
Bonaparte  Creek  like  a  cowpoke  trac- 
ing a  familiar  trail.  For  more  than  30 
years  now,  Nesmith  has  crossed  the  creek 
and  inlets  nearby  to  get  to  the  island  that's 
as  much  his  home  as  1 10  Hickory  Avenue, 
Sunset  Beach. 

"That  is  Bird  Island  right  there,"  he 
says,  slowing  down  and  pointing  to  an  iso- 
lated mound  of  dunes  and  beach.  "It's 
the  last  undeveloped  barrier  island  in 
Brunswick  County." 

For  now,  the  only  inhabitants  on  the 
1 ,200-acre  island  include  a  flock  of  oyster- 
catchers  breeding  behind  the  dunes,  some 
gulls,  a  few  least  terns  and  what  Nesmith 
calls  "on't  shores."  "I  on't  shore  what  to 
call  them,"  he  jokes. 

Five  years  ago,  Frank  Nesmith  never 
figured  he'd  be  guiding  legislators,  report- 
ers and  some  of  North  Carolina's  top 
brass  to  the  state's  southernmost  island. 
He  never  thought  he'd  speak  out  at  town 
meetings  or  wade  through  a  complicated 
permitting  process. 

Then  controversy  hit  his  favored  Bird 
Island  and  transformed  the  retired  insur- 
ance agent  into  an  activist — a  modern-day 
maverick  of  sorts,  riding  a  white  skiff  down 
Bonaparte  Creek  instead  of  a  white  horse. 
"I've  got  one  thing  to  do,"  he  says,  "and 


Salt  marshes  (left)  are  among  the  sen- 
sitive habitats  that  the  N.C.  Coastal  Fed- 
eration seeks  to  protect.  The  Federation 
has  become  an  influential  environmen- 
tal group  that  has  generated  grassroots 
enthusiasm  from  a  diverse  membership. 
Executive  director  Todd  Miller  guides 
the  Federation.  Here,  Miller,  (right) 
accompanied  by  his  Lab,  Kwawk,  chats 
with  Kenny  Pittman  ofHarkers  Island. 


that's  Bird  Island." 

Nesmith  is  not  alone. 

In  February  1992 ,  Janie  Pace  Price  of 
Greensboro  sought  state  and  federal  permits 
to  develop  the  portion  of  Bird  Island  she 
owns.  This  proposed  project  includes  up  to 
60  houses  connected  to  Sunset  Beach  by  a 
bridge  nearly  a  mile  long. 


Nesmith  and  a  handful  of  other  concerned 
citizens,  mostly  from  Sunset  Beach,  began 
the  fight  to  preserve  the  pristine  island  that 
Price  and  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
stake  claim  to.  But  the  citizens  quickly  found 
that  the  battle  loomed  larger  and  more  com- 
plex than  they  had  imagined. 

Desperate,  they  called  Todd  Miller  and  the 


The  Coastal  Federation  helped  secure 
Outstanding  Resource  Water  status  for 
the  sound  waters  and  marsh  behind 
Bear  Island  at  Hammocks  Beach  State 
Park  (above)  near  Swansboro.  The  Fed- 
eration also  holds  its  annual  convention 
at  the  park 


The  Coastal  Federation  has  used 
its  organizational  skills  and  influence 
with  the  media  to  help  prevent  develop- 
ment on  Bird  Island,  a  privately  owned 
beach  in  Brunswick  County.  Develop- 
ment opponent  Frank  Nesmith  of  Sun- 
set Beach  (right)  and  the  Bird  Island 
Preservation  Society  turned  to  the  Fed- 
eration when  the  island's  kmg-time 
owner  attempted  to  devek)p  the  prop- 
erty. The  battle  ewer  property  rights 
continues  in  court. 
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North  Carolina  Coastal  Federation  for  help. 

"I  called  on  Friday,"  recalls  Bill  Ducker 
of  Sunset.  "Todd  said,  'Can  you  meet 
me  in  Wilmington  on  Wednesday?'  He 
didn't  hesitate." 

Miller,  NCCF's  executive  director,  and 
his  staff  of  six  helped  organize  the  Bird 
Island  Preservation  Society,  now  more  than 
2 ,000  members  strong.  They  guided  the 
group  through  permit  responses,  called  on 
the  media,  helped  with  mailings,  and  sought 
ways  to  halt  construction  of  the  causeway 
and  bridge  that  would  begin  a  few  yards 
from  Ducker's  front  yard. 

"With  their  expertise,  we  got  going  like 
a  house  afire,"  Nesmith  says.  "Without  their 
help,  we  would  never  have  gotten  it  off  the 
ground.  We  didn't  have  to  reinvent  the 
wheel.  They  knew  exactly  what  to  do  and 
what  not  to  do." 

Since  1982,  Todd  Miller  and  the  Coastal 
Federation  have  been  helping  citizens  like 
Nesmith,  Ducker  and  the  other  people  of 
Sunset  Beach  find  a  voice  at  the  coast.  Hailed 
as  one  of  the  most  effective  environmental 
advocacy  groups  in  the  state,  the  federation 
has  earned  its  reputation  by  working,  as  few 
others  do  at  the  grass-roots  level,  touching 
every  mile  of  the  4,000  that  stretch  down 
the  North  Carolina  coast. 

"I  can't  give  anything  but  praise  to  these 
people,"  Ducker  says.  "They  have  supported 
us  in  every  way." 

Known  as  a  keen  watchdog,  the  Coastal 
Federation  covers  the  coast  with  more  than 
3,200  members  and  associations  with  50 
groups,  such  as  Penderwatch,  the  Pamlico-Tar 
Foundation  and  Carteret  County  Crossroads. 

Like  the  Bird  Island  Preservation  Society, 
concerned  citizens  come  to  the  Federation 
in  crisis.  A  fire  erupts  and  they  need  to  put 
it  out.  Crises  like  a  $34  million  sewer  proj- 
ect in  Brunswick  County;  proposed  devel- 
opment on  new  land  formed  by  an  inlet 
near  Emerald  Isle;  pollution  in  South  River; 
declining  maritime  forests  in  Buxton  Woods. 

"Because  of  the  way  we  operate,  we  help 
people  based  on  their  need,"  says  Miller. 
"We're  probably  all  things  to  all  people." 
And  that's  why,  depending  on  whom  you 
ask,  the  Federation  is  known  as  everything 
from  "zealot  to  middle-of-the-road  to  con- 
servative," he  adds  with  a  laugh. 

People  get  involved  on  the  local  level 
but  quickly  see  broader  implications  for  the 
entire  coast  and  state,  Miller  says.  Together, 
the  Federation  and  its  members  work  on 
issues  such  as  improving  water  quality  and 
fisheries,  preserving  habitat,  holding  govern- 
ment accountable,  and,  as  always,  helping 
citizens  gain  a  stronger  voice. 

"The  only  way  democracy  works  is  for 
people  to  be  involved,"  Miller  says  from  the 
Federation's  new  headquarters  off  N.C.  24 


in  Ocean.  "I'm  hard-pressed  to  think  of  a 
time  when  you  have  a  lot  of  people  who  are 
involved  that  you  don't  get  better  decisions." 

The  Federation  is  returning  that  power 
to  the  people,  says  Ann  Carter,  NCCF  vice 
president  and  president  of  Carteret  County 
Crossroads.  "They  help  raise  the  awareness, 
generate  the  facts  and  direct  the  energy." 

NCCF's  ability  to  see  the  big  picture 
marks  one  of  its  greatest  strengths,  adds 
Doug  Rader,  senior  scientist  for  the  North 
Carolina  Environmental  Defense  Fund. 

By  translating  policy  to  grass  roots,  "The 
Coastal  Federation  is  forcing  people  to  under- 
stand the  long-term  implications  of  short- 
term  decision  making,"  he  says.  NCCF  asks 
the  tough  questions,  such  as  what  are  the 
limits  to  growth  at  the  coast.  And  it  is  driv- 
ing citizens  and  leaders  to  adopt  a  vision  for 
a  sustainable  coast.  It  strives  to  stop  the  fires 
before  they  start.  That's  just  what  Todd 
Miller  wanted  13  years  ago. 

By  1982 ,  groups  like  Carteret  County 
Crossroads  had  banded  together  over  local 
issues  such  as  offshore  mining,  but  no  orga- 
nization focused  on  the  coast  as  a  region. 
The  state  needed  a  clearer  vision  for  long- 
term  coastal  management.  Someone  had  to 
keep  watch  day  by  day.  And  people  needed 
to  be  involved. 

"The  timing  was  right  to  pull  something 
together,"  Miller  says.  "The  need  was  there." 


For  generations  Tom  Tosto's  family 
commercially  fished  the  South  River  in 
Carteret  County,  but  water  pollution 
has  almost  eliminated  his  livelihood. 
The  Coastal  Federation  has  actively 
pushed  for  studies  on  the  river  and  its 
problems. 


Coastal  Area  Management  Act  had  gone 
into  effect  in  1974.  But  change  was  washing 
over  the  coast  as  fast  as  a  high-tide  swell  dur- 
ing a  full  moon.  As  a  native  of  Ocean,  Miller 
saw  fishermen  struggling  harder  and  harder 
to  make  a  living.  He  saw  oysters  vanishing 
from  the  sounds.  And  he  saw  the  place  he 
chopped  down  his  Christmas  tree  each  year 
turn  from  a  natural  woodland  into  a  boom- 
ing Bogue  Banks  town. 

In  April  1982,  eight  groups  gathered  at 
the  North  Carolina  Marine  Resources  Cen- 
ter in  Pine  Knoll  Shores  (now  the  N.C. 
Aquarium)  for  the  first  Coastal  Federation 
meeting.  From  there,  the  ball  started  roll- 
ing— and  it  hasn't  stopped. 

From  800  feet  in  the  air,  First  Colony  Farms 
in  1983  looked  like  mottled  squares  of  green, 
black  and  brown  carpet  marked  off  in  perfect 
grids  by  ditches  and  canals.  Closer  the  soil 
seemed  a  mushy  brown  mass  of  decayed  vegeta- 
tion that  turned  coal  black  when  exposed  to  ah. 
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But  to  Peat  Methanol  Associates,  15,000 
acres  of  the  soggy  soil  in  Washington,  Hyde 
and  Tyrrell  counties  could  add  up  to  a  $500 
million  industry. 

The  future  looked  bright  for  an  economically 
depressed  comer  of  the  state  where  the  company 
pkinned  to  nuxnufacture  methanol,  an  alcohol 
motor  fuel,  from  peat.  But  opposition  stirred 
from  fishermen  and  environmentalists  fearing  the 
process  might  pollute  the  estuaries  and  squelch 
the  fisheries  for  good. 

The  Coastal  Federation  had  just  gotten 
on  its  feet.  With  little  money,  his  dog  and  his 
pickup  truck,  Miller  traveled  the  hackroads 
of  Hyde  County,  getting  the  word  out  about 
the  proposed  plant  and  drumming  up  sup- 
port for  the  organization's  first  major  issue. 

"He  used  to  spend  the  night  here,"  says 
Horace  Twiford,  a  retired  merchant  marine 
and  commercial  fisherman  from  Stumpy 
Point.  "He  seemed  to  be  real  intelligent,  an 
intense,  serious  young  man.  Then  I  found 
him  to  be  a  man  of  integrity." 

Almost  one  by  one,  Miller  and  other 
environmentalists  helped  inform  citizens  of 
the  threats  of  peat  mining  to  coastal  ecology. 
But  Miller  was  the  "nucleus,"  Twiford  says, 


Land  use  and  its  impact  on  fragile  estu- 
arine  water  quality  dominate  the  issues 
tackled  by  the  Coastal  Federation.  A 
large  part  of  the  Federation's  goal  is 
mobilizing  support  for  the  long-term 
environmental  health  of  the  region. 


helping  organize  a  major  public  hearing  in 
Hyde  County  and  another  in  Williamston 
in  February  1983  which  was  a  success  even 
though  poor  attendance  was  anticipated. 

"Todd  got  key  people  together  and  the 
media  there,"  recalls  Twiford,  one  of  the 
speakers.  "It  was  one  of  the  first  times  peo- 
ple in  the  area  ever  got  organized  on  any 
environmental  issue. " 

That  meeting  in  Williamston  turned 
the  tides. 

"It  got  people  worked  up  and  gave 
them  a  feeling  that  they  could  do  some- 
thing," the  fisherman  says.  "It  gave  people 
a  feeling  of  unity." 

Eventually,  the  problem  disappeared  as 
the  price  of  oil  dropped  and  peat  no  longer 
seemed  a  feasible  alternative  fuel.  Today, 
deer  and  alligators,  herons  and  bear  roam 
much  of  the  land  that  has  become  the 
Alligator  River  Wildlife  Refuge. 

Beginning  then,  North  Carolina  devised 
a  framework  of  regulations  so  tight  that  the 
state  probably  won't  see  peat  mining  as  an 
issue  again,  Miller  says.  Citizens  started 
coming  to  Coastal  Resources  Commission 
meetings,  water  quality  issues  moved  to  the 
forefront,  and  the  commission  began  taking 
a  broader  approach  to  the  coast,  looking 
beyond  the  beachfront  and  barrier  islands 
to  the  estuaries,  too.  As  awareness  grew,  so 
did  the  Coastal  Federation.  Bumper  stickers 
with  the  slogan  "No  wetlands,  no  seafood" 
cropped  up  as  fast  as  new  issues  at  the  coast. 

Early  on,  the  federation  joined  the  Albe- 
marle-Pamlico Estuarine  Study,  with  mem- 


bers serving  on  advisory  councils  and  gath- 
ering citizen  input  on  objectives  for  research 
to  understand  the  fragile  waters. 

It  aided  in  halting  development  on  Per- 
muda  Island  in  Onslow  County,  an  issue  that 
led  to  new  state  regulations  on  stormwater 
runoff  and  the  classification  of  "outstanding 
resource  waters,"  which  protects  10  percent 
of  North  Carolina's  most  valued  waters. 

The  Federation  played  a  role  in  establish- 
ing more  stringent  standards  on  siting  of 
marinas  near  shellfish  waters  in  the  state 
after  a  controversy  hit  Atlantic  Beach.  More 
recently,  it  helped  rally  1 ,000  people  to  five 
public  hearings  in  support  of  new  wetlands 
rules  proposed  by  the  North  Carolina  Envi- 
ronmental Management  Commission  this 
year,  and  it  diverted  one  of  the  bills  poten- 
tially most  devastating  to  wetlands  protec- 
tion ever  to  arise  in  the  North  Carolina  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  dubbed  the  "takings  bill."  In 
addition,  NCCF  was  a  major  force  behind 
Gov.  Jim  Hunt's  designating  1994  as  the  Year 
of  the  Coast  and  establishing  the  Coastal 
Futures  Committee,  which  sought  to  improve 
the  state's  coastal  planning  laws. 

"The  idea  of  the  Year  of  the  Coast  and 
celebration  of  the  20th  anniversary  of  CAMA 
originally  came  from  Todd,"  recounts  CFC 
chairman  Richardson  Preyer,  a  former  con- 
gressman and  federal  judge.  "I  don't  think 
we  would  have  gotten  nearly  as  good  a  prod- 
uct" without  the  Federation.  "They  are 
extraordinarily  effective." 

South  River  gleams  with  the  late  spring  sun 
as  Term  Tbsto  of  Carteret  County  surveys  the 
waters  he  fished  for  more  than  50  years. 

"We  caught  all  the  estuary  fish, "  he  says, 
"spot,  croaker,  jumping  mullet,  bluefish,  floun- 
der, shad. "  Plus  we'd  oyster  in  the  winter  and 
shrimp  almost  year-round. 

But  since  1980,  major  areas  of  the  South 
River  have  been  off-limits  to  shellfishing 
because  of  water  pollution.  Three  years  ago, 
almost  all  the  river  was  closed  to  Tosto  and 
other  families  making  a  living  here  for  seven 
or  eight  generations. 

The  Coastal  Federation  has  worked  with 
Tosto  and  other  South  River  residents  since 
1985 ,  urging  state  officials  to  study  the  river 
and  find  the  sources  of  its  problems.  When 
the  long-awaited  report  arrived  in  1994,  the 
Federation  and  residents  reviewed  it,  finding 
flaws  that  failed  to  pinpoint  sources  such  as 
a  44,000-acre  corporate  farm  just  up  the 
road,  Tosto  says.  The  group's  focus  now  is  to 
bring  back  the  river's  life  in  a  pilot  project, 
making  it  the  first  candidate  for  a  proposed 
"use  restoration  classification"  in  the  state. 

"In  my  estimation,  South  River  would 
have  been  deteriorated  beyond  1992  if  the 
Coastal  Federation  had  not  stepped  in," 
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says  Tosto.  "They  blew  the  whistle  and 
i  got  things  tolling." 

From  the  South  Rivet  to  the  Alligatot 

River,  the  Coastal  Federation  tetains  its 
i  watchdog  status,  gt abbing  hold  of  important 
i  issues  like  a  bulldog  to  a  pants  leg  and  not 
!  turning  loose  until  change  evolves.  Ahead, 
t  Millet  sees  oppot tunities  in  the  ways  North 
i  Carolina  approaches  land-use  planning, 

nuttient  issues,  acquiring  and  restoting  natu- 
;  tal  ateas,  and  sewage  treatment,  especially. 


"We  still  have  a  chance  to  avoid  making 
mistakes,"  Millet  says.  "But  the  oppottuni- 
ties  are  getting  less  and  less  because  it's  [the 
coast  is]  growing  so  fast. 

"If  anything,  we're  in  a  wake-up  time,"  he 
continues.  "What  we  have  to  do  is  just  keep 
building  on  what  we've  done.  It's  an  ongoing 
process.  We  can't  declare  victory  and  go 
home.  No  one  of  us  can  accomplish  much  or 
anything  alone.  We  need  all  the  champions 
of  the  environment  we  can  find."  £2 


The  Coastal  Federation  lias  worked 
to  protect  some  of  the  state's  best  remain' 
ing  examples  of  maritime  forests  {above), 
ami  they  have  also  stressed  the  value 
ofestuarine  wetlands  that  serve  as 
nursery  grounds  for  most  of  the  state's 
coastal  seafood. 
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Book  Features  Editor's  Best  From  Magazine 
Jim  Dean's  Dogs  That  Point,  Fish  That  Bite  Now  on  Sale 


Populations  on  the  Rise 
Ruffed  Grouse  Hunting  Improved  Last  Year 


Written  and  Edited 
by  Vic  Venters 


It's  no  secret  that  Editor  Jim 
Dean's  monthly  column, 
"Our  Natural  Heritage,"  is  the 
first  thing  most  Wildlife  in  North 
Carolina  subscribers  read  and, 
for  many  readers,  it  may  be  their 
favorite  article  in  each  issue. 

Now  loyal  readers  and  new- 
comers alike  can  welcome  the 
publication  of  Dean's  first 
book,  Dogs  That  Point,  Fish 
That  Bite.  The  50  essays  were 
gleaned  from  more  than  200 
"Our  Natural  Heritage"  col- 
umns that  have  appeared  in 
Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  over 
the  past  17  years. 

The  book  is  organized  loose- 
ly around  a  calendar  year,  be- 
ginning in  early  spring  on  the 
opening  day  of  trout  season, 
then  progressing  through  sum- 
mer and  fall  into  winter.  While 
fishing  and  hunting  tales  pro- 
vide the  "glue"  for  these  essays, 
the  real  theme  is  often  a  cele- 
bration of  the  South's  out- 
doors, natural  resources  and 
rural  traditions. 

"I  began  writing  'Our  Natu- 
ral Heritage'  in  1978,"  Dean 
said,  "and  I've  never  really  had 
a  hard  time  coming  up  with  top- 
ics, although  it  has  not  always 
been  easy  to  write  about  some 
subjects,  particularly  about  the 
loss  of  some  of  the  state's  most 
cherished  wild  areas." 

Still,  Dean  offers  more  than 
solemn  eulogies.  "We  first  in- 
tended the  column  to  cover  un- 
usual aspects  of  North  Caro- 
lina's history,"  he  elaborated, 
"especially  those  subjects  that 
dealt  with  natural  history.  After 
about  two  years,  I  began  to  ex- 
plore issues  and  experiences  with 
a  personal  theme — pastimes, 
obsessions,  humorous  anec- 
dotes, the  genteel  lifestyle  of  the 


rural  past,  and  our  complicated 
relationship  with  Nature." 

"I've  spent  my  life  writing 
about  North  Carolina's  out- 
doors," Dean  said.  "I  hope 
these  essays  will  help  readers  ex- 
perience a  fraction  of  the 
joy  I've  found  in  the  forests, 
streams  and  farm  ponds  of  this 
state  over  the  last  five  decades." 

The  book  is  published  by  the 
N.C  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission and  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  Press  in  Chapel 
Hill.  Profits  from  the  sale  of  the 
book  will  help  fund  wildlife  man- 
agement and  the  agency's  con- 
servation efforts  across  the  state. 

To  order  a  copy,  use  the 
order  form  in  the  N.C.  Wild 
Store  catalog  in  any  issue  of 
Wildlife  in  North  Carolina.  You 
may  also  buy  books  from  your 
local  bookstore  or  from  the 
UNC  Press. 


North  Carolina  grouse  hunt- 
ers enjoyed  a  banner  sea- 
son last  year,  one  of  the  best 
since  the  Wildlife  Commission 
began  tracking  hunter  success 
rates.  Hunting  improved  in 
both  the  northern  and  southern 
mountains,  and  populations  are 
bouncing  back  after  a  poor  1992 
breeding  season. 

The  data  comes  from  the 
N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission's annual  avid  Grouse 
Hunter  Survey  which  tracks 
long-term  flush  and  harvest 
rates  of  avid  grouse  hunters. 
Biologists  can  estimate  popula- 
tion trends  by  examining  the  av- 


erage results  from  these  surveys. 

Last  season  the  survey 
tracked  the  success  of  results 
from  83  hunters  who  participat- 
ed in  1 ,558  hunts  in  western 
North  Carolina.  Participating 
sportsmen  reported  taking 
1 ,212  grouse  which  was  an  in- 
crease over  the  prior  season 
and  the  fourth  highest  success 
rate  reported  since  the  study 
was  initiated  in  1984. 

Success  rates  improved  over 
the  prior  season  by  31  percent, 
or  4.36  flushes  per  trip,  in  the 
northern  mountains.  Hunters 
in  the  southern  mountains  re- 
ported flushing  6.06  grouse  per 


trip,  up  21  percent  from  the 
1993-94  season. 

Harvest  rates  were  best  in 
December  when  participants 
averaged  taking  .88  grouse  per 
party  trip  and  lowest  during 
October  when  only  .34  birds 
were  averaged  per  party  trip. 

The  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  is  actively  seeking 
avid  grouse  hunters  to  partici- 
pate in  the  survey.  For  more  in- 
formation or  to  participate,  con- 
tact the  Avid  Grouse  Hunter 
Program,  c/o  Terry  Sharpe, 
317  Hamlet  Ave.,  Hamlet, 
N.C.  28345. 
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N.C.  Saks  Top  $100  Million 
Birds  Are  Big  Business,  Generate  $20  Billion 


The  1996  North  Carolina 
Wildlife  Calendar  Is  Here! 


Birds  are  serious  business, 
and  provide  lots  of  it. 
Data  recently  released  by 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice indicates  that  birders  and 
other  wildlife  users  generate 
about  $20  billion  in  economic 
activity  each  year  and  support 
over  234,000  jobs  in  the  United 
States.  That  activity  also  gener- 
ates about  $  1  billion  in  state 
and  federal  tax  revenue.  Almost 
25  million  U.S.  residents  ob- 
served, photographed  or  fed 
birds,  and  over  3  million  hunted 
migratory  birds. 

Broken  down  by  category, 
birders  and  non-hunting  wildlife 
users  generated  15.9  billion 
while  migratory  bird  hunters 
generated  $3.6  billion.  (The 
latter  estimate  does  not  include 
the  billions  of  dollars  of  eco- 
nomic activity  generated  by 
other  forms  of  hunting.) 

Birders  alone  spend  more 
than  $5.2  billion  on  their  hobby 
and  bird  seed  sales  amount  to 
over  $2  billion.  Migratory  bird 
hunters  generated  an  estimated 
$1.3  billion  on  goods  and  serv- 
ices. In  sum,  non-hunting  bird 


recreation  supported  191,000 
jobs  while  migratory  bird  hunters 
supported  42,000. 

In  North  Carolina  alone, 
bird  watching,  feeding  and  mi- 
gratory bird  hunting  generated 
$105  million  in  retail  sales  in 
1991.  In  Florida,  almost  $500 
million  in  sales  were  generated. 

The  estimates  were  derived 
from  the  1991  National  Survey 
of  Fishing,  Hunting  and  Wildlife  - 
Associated  Recreation  con- 
ducted by  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Service  and  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  the  Census. 

Many  of  these  species  are 
wetlands-dependent.  Both 
the  North  American  Water- 
fowl Management  Plan  and 
the  North  American  Wetlands 
Conservation  Act  protect  habi- 
tat on  which  many  birds  species 
depend.  For  more  information 
on  either  of  these  programs, 
contact  the  North  American 
Waterfowl  Management  Plan, 
c/o  International  Association  of 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Agencies,  444 
North  Capitol  Street  N.W  544, 
Washington,  D.C  20001. 


"Qoldfinch  and  Cornflower"  by  Robert  B.  Dance  is  one  of  12  paint- 
ings featured  in  the  1996  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Caleridar.  Order  now 
before  they  're  sold  out. 


The  works  of  James  A.  Brooks,  Robert  B.  Dance,  Robert  C. 
Flowers,  Jr.,  Bob  Herr,  Alan  Cheek,  Denise  Nelson,  Joe  Seme, 
Mel  Steele,  Shannon  Critcher  Jones  and  David  Williams  are  featured 
in  the  1 996  Wildlife  Calendar.  Order  yours  today  by  returning  the 
form  below  with  your  check  or  money  order  to  1996  Calendar,  N.C 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  512  N.  Salisbury  Street,  Raleigh, 
N.C.  27604-1188. 

 ORDER  TODAY!  


.  N.C.  Wildlife  Calendars  (C96) 


Please  send  me  

at  $6.00  each 

All  N.C.  residents  add  $.36  sales  tax  per  calendar 
No  sales  tax  for  out  of  state  residents 


|  ~~|  Charge  my  MasterCard  or  VISA  for  the  calendar(s) 
number  fs 

date  is  / 

ordered  above.  My  card 
and  my  expiration 

Card  holder  signature 

Day  Time  Phone  No. 

If  ordering  7  or  more  calendars,  please  provide  your  UPS  deliverable  address. 

Name  

Address  Apt.  #  

City/State/Zip   

Phone  (  )  


Recreation  associated  with  birding  and  migratory  bird  hunting  generates 
more  than  $20  billion  in  economic  activity,  including  more  than  $  100 
million  in  North  Carolina. 


Send  order  to:  1996  CALENDAR,  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission, 

512  N.  Salisbury  Street,  Raleigh,  N.C.  27604-1188 
Office  located  at  322  Chapanoke  Rd.,  Raleigh  N.C. 

All  orders  must  be  prepaid.  We  do  not  bill.  $20.00  service  charge  for  returned  checks 
(N.C.G.S.  25-3-512). 

For  fund  raising  and  bulk  rate  information  (10  calendars  or  more),  call  919-662- 
4377.  Please  allow  6  weeks  for  delivery. 

CAL096 
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Could  Be  Removed  From  Endangered  List 
Peregrine  Falcon  Populations  Rebound  Across  the  Nation 


The  peregrine  falcon  has 
made  a  dramatic  recovery 
from  the  brink  of  extinction, 
reports  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service.  The  federal  agency, 
responsible  for  managing  the 
species,  credits  the  Endangered 
Species  Act,  the  banning  of 
the  pesticide  DDT,  and  timely 
efforts  by  the  Peregrine  Fund 
and  falconers  for  the  recovery  in 
numbers. 

In  late  June,  Interior  Secre- 
tary Bruce  Babbitt  announced 
that  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice was  not  yet  taking  the  falcon 
off  the  federal  endangered  spe- 
cies list,  but  the  agency  was  be- 
ginning a  process  to  propose 
delisting  the  species.  Informa- 
tion gathered  during  a  60-day 
public  comment  period  will 
help  the  agency  decide  if  it  is 
appropriate  to  delist  the  falcon. 

Peregrine  falcon  populations 
were  decimated  in  the  1950s 
and  60s  by  the  spraying  of  the 
pesticide  DDT,  which  caused 
shell  thinning  and  widespread 
reproductive  failures.  The  falcon 
has  been  listed  as  endangered 
since  1970  and  has  been 
brought  back  thanks  to  the 
ban  on  DDT,  protection  and 
recovery  programs  under  the 
Endangered  Species  Act,  and 
the  determined  efforts  of  a 
dedicated  cadre  of  falcon  enthu- 
siasts. In  North  Carolina,  the 
N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission's  Nongame  and 
Endangered  Wildlife  program 
has  been  active  in  peregrine 
restoration  efforts  in  the  west- 
ern region  of  the  state. 

Populations  of  American 
peregrines  are  now  estimated 
at  nearly  1 ,000  nesting  pairs  in 
the  lower  48  states  and  more 
than  300  in  Alaska,  with  addi- 
tional nesting  birds  in  Canada 
and  Mexico.  Numbers  have 
been  steadily  climbing  even 
though  the  American  peregrine 
was  eliminated  from  parts  of  its 
range.  In  some  areas,  the  bird  is 


more  numerous  now  than  it  was 
before  the  use  of  DDT 

The  effort  to  bring  the  fal- 
con back  has  been  long  and  in- 
tensive. Reintroduction  of  cap- 
tive-bred peregrines  helped  re- 
establish the  bird  in  areas  of  the 
country  where  they  had  com- 
pletely disappeared.  Conserva- 
tion organizations  such  as  the 
Peregrine  Fund  and  a  number 
of  state  wildlife  agencies,  includ- 
ing the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission,  also  launched  re- 
introduction  programs,  some- 
times even  in  urban  areas  where 
peregrines  now  nest  atop  sky- 
scrapers and  feed  upon  abun- 
dant pigeon  populations. 

Thanks  to  restoration  efforts 
by  the  Peregrine  Fund  and  the 
Wildlife  Commission's  Non- 
game  program,  there  were  an 
estimated  4  breeding  pairs 
nesting  in  the  North  Carolina 
mountains  going  into  the  1995 
breeding  season.  Of  the  four 
confirmed  nests,  three  hatched 
successfully,  producing  a  total  of 
9  fledglings  falcons.  There  were 
also  additional  pairs  and  indi- 
vidual birds  sighted  but  other 
nesting  could  not  be  confirmed. 

Populations  of  American 
peregrine  falcons  are  approach- 
ing or  have  surpassed  recovery 
goals  in  all  of  the  recovery  re- 
gions listed  throughout  North 
America.  Recovery  goals  outline 
the  minimum  number  of  nest- 
ing pairs  in  each  region,  the 
number  of  offspring  produced 
each  year  and,  in  some  instances, 
the  thickness  of  eggshells. 

After  evaluating  all  avail- 
able information  on  the  status 
of  the  American  peregrine,  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  will 
decide  whether  to  propose  de- 
listing. If  a  proposal  is  made, 
the  public  will  again  have  the 
opportunity  to  comment  on  the 
change  in  status  before  a  final 
decision  is  made. 

— Infornuitum  courtesy  of 
US.  Fish  &  Wildlife  Service 


In  most  of  the  country  the  peregririe  falcon  has  recovered  to  the  point 
that  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  is  now  considering  delisting  the 
species.  At  least  four  pairs  of  peregrines  are  breeding  in  North  Carolina's 
mountairis. 


Must  First  Obtain  Permit  for  Use 
Crossbows  Legal  for  Disabled  Sportspersons 


As  part  of  its  new  Disabled 
Sportsman's  Program, 
the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  will  allow  disabled 
sportspeople  who  meet  certain 
medical  criteria  the  use  of  cross- 
bows beginning  this  bow  and 
arrow  season. 

Interested  hunters  must 
apply  for  a  special  permit  to  use 
a  crossbow  and  complete  a  medi- 
cal certification  that  is  signed 
and  validated  by  a  medical  doc- 
tor. There  will  be  no  costs  for 
an  application  and  permit.  The 
following  guidelines  should  be 
used  to  determine  qualifications 
for  applicants: 

•  The  disability  restricting 
use  of  bows  must  be  from  an 
injury  or  deformity  that  cannot 
be  overcome  with  exercise  and 
physical  therapy. 

•  The  disability  must  be  long 
term  (greater  than  one  year). 


•  The  disability  must  prevent 
the  person  from  drawing  a  bow 
with  45  pounds  of  pull  15  inches 
and  the  disability  must  prevent 
holding  at  a  reduced  pull  of  16 
pounds  for  5  seconds. 

At  Wildlife  in  Ntnth  Caro- 
lina's presstime  in  mid-August, 
regulations  were  still  being  de- 
veloped to  govern  the  type  of 
crossbow  allowable.  Enrollment 
in  these  programs  may  continue 
as  long  as  the  qualifying  disabili- 
ty remains.  Participants  should 
remember  that  all  normal  rules 
and  regulations  concerning  li- 
cense requirements,  bag  limits, 
manner  of  take  and  others 
apply  to  these  hunts 

For  more  information,  con-  j 
tact  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission,  License  Section, 
Disabled  Sportsman  Programs, 
512  N.  Salisbury  St.,  Raleigh, 
N.C.  27604-1188. 
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Regulations  to  Protect  Waterfowl  Book  Review 

Nontoxic  Shot  Required  at  Pocosin  Refuge  Rugged  Hills,  Gentle  Folk 


The  Pocosin  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  in  northeastern 
North  Carolina  will  be  the  only 
federal  refuge  in  the  state  to  be 
affected  by  new  federal  nontox- 
ic shot  regulations  for  upland 
game  hunting  in  wetlands  areas 
on  national  wildlife  refuges. 

This  spring  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  announced 
regulations  to  require  the  use 
of  nontoxic  shot  for  upland 
game  on  wildlife  refuges  in  areas 
where  deposition  of  lead  shot 
could  be  ingested  by  waterfowl. 
Except  on  the  wetlands  areas 
of  the  Pocosin  refuge,  the  poten- 
tial threat  posed  by  toxic  shot 
was  not  judged  to  be  a  prob- 
lem on  other  federal  refuges  in 
North  Carolina. 

About  19,000  acres  will  be 
off  limits  to  lead  shot  beginning 
this  season  at  Pocosin  NWR. 
"There  are  several  reasons  for 
these  regulations  on  Pocosin," 
explained  David  Kitts,  assis- 
tant refuge  manager  at  Pocosin 
NWR.  "We  have  an  extensive 
small  game  hunting  program 
taking  place  on  wetlands  areas 
we're  in  the  process  of  restor- 
ing. These  are  areas  that  were 


ditched,  diked  and  drained.  We 
are  now  installing  water  control 
structures  that  will  restore  the 
hydrology  of  these  wetlands 
and  these  will  one  day  be  flood- 
ed for  use  by  wintering  water- 
fowl. Obviously  we  are  trying 
to  prevent  the  buildup  of  lead 
shot  in  these  areas." 

The  areas  to  be  affected 
by  the  new  regulations  will  be 
posted,  and  maps  and  fliers  list- 
ing the  affected  areas  have  been 
printed  and  placed  in  brochures, 
said  Kitts.  In  the  marked  areas, 
nontoxic  shot  will  be  required 
for  rabbit,  quail,  dove,  snipe  and 
woodcock. 

Nontoxic  shot  will  be  required 
across  the  nation  this  season  on 
other  selected  refuges,  except  in 
Alaska.  Refuge  areas  used  by 
waterfowl  or  other  migratory 
birds  are  the  most  likely  places 
for  new  regulations.  Nontoxic 
shot  will  not  be  required  for  big- 
game  hunting  on  refuges,  in- 
cluding turkey  hunting,  nor  for 
small-game  hunting  with  small 
caliber  rifles.  Steel  shot,  as  well 
as  bismuth  shot,  is  considered 
nontoxic. 


Rugged  Hills,  Gentle  Folk 
by  William  J.  Weber.  Pub- 
lished by  Reiman  Books,  5400  S. 
60th  St.,  Greendale,  Wl  53129,  or 
call  1-800-558' 1013.  146  pages, 
color  photos,  $14.99 

Rugged  Hills,  Gentle  Folk  is 
an  account  in  words  and  color 
photos  of  the  people  and  rural 
traditions  of  the  hamlet  of  Big 
Pine  Valley  in  western  North 
Carolina.  In  this  case  the  spe- 
cific subject  for  the  book  is  an 
isolated  settlement  near  the 
French  Broad  River,  but  the 
traditions,  customs  and  pas- 
times that  the  book  explores 
could  belong  to  "any  town"  in 
mountain  country. 

Not  long  ago  hamlets  like 
Big  Pine  Valley  defined  the  in- 
dependent character  of  the 
Southern  Appalachians,  but 
traditional  communities  like  it 
are  gradually  disappearing  un- 
der a  wave  of  second  home 
development  and  in  the  back- 
wash of  urban — and  alien — 
sensibilities  transplanted,  usu- 
ally, from  "up  (or  down)  yon- 
der." The  author  is,  in  fact,  a 
retired  veterinarian  from  Flori- 


da, but  it's  clear  Weber  is  an 
astute  observer  of  local  traditions 
who  celebrates  and  captures  the 
simple  pleasures  of  a  rural 
"working  landscape." 

Rugged  Hills,  Gentle  Folk 
consists  of  six  chapters  titled — 
This  is  Where  Our  Hearts  Are; 
The  Changing  Seasons;  How 
It  Was  Way  back  When;  Some 
Other  Good  Friends;  A  Knack 
For  Making  Things;  and  In  Pur- 
suit of  a  Dream. 

Each  chapter  has  several  sec- 
tions pertinent  to  the  larger 
themes  of  the  chapters.  For  in- 
stance, in  A  Knack  For  Making 
Things,  Weber  chronicles  tra- 
ditional techniques  for  grinding 
cornmeal,  raising  an  old-fash- 
ioned haystack,  making  molasses 
and  sauerkraut  and  head- 
ing up  a  spring. 

The  book  is  profusely  illus- 
trated with  high-quality  color 
photographs  that  illustrate  each 
chapter  and  section.  This  color- 
ful book  is  a  welcome  addition 
for  anyone  interested  Appalachia 
and  its  disappearing  traditions. 
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Field  Notes 


Eastern  Gun  Deer 

Eastern  Bow  and  Arrow  Deer 

Central  Bow  and  Arrow  Deer 

Northwestern  Bow  and  Arrow  Deer 

Western  Bow  and  Arrow  Deer 

Eastern  Muzzleloading  Deer 

Western  Muzzleloading  Deer 

Black  Bear 

Wild  Boar 

Gray  Squirrel 

Fox  Squirrel 

Fox 

Raccoon  and  Opossum 
Ruffed  Grouse 

Mourning  Doves  (first  season) 
Rails,  Gallinules  and  Moorhens 
Crow 

Controlled  Hunting  Preserves 


Opens  Oct.  16 
Closes  Oct.  7 
Through  Nov.  4 
Through  Nov.  1 1 

Closes  Oct.  7;  Re-opens  Oct.  16-Nov.  18 

Oct.  9-Oct.  14 

Oct.  9-Oct.  14 

See  Regulations  Digest 

See  Regulations  Digest 

Opens  Oct.  16 

Opens  Oct.  16;  See  Regulations  Digest 

See  Regulations  Digest 

See  Regulations  Digest 

Opens  Oct.  16 

Closes  Sept.  30 

Through  Nov.  9 

See  Regulations  Digest 

Open  Oct.  1 


Migratory  waterfowl  regulations  unavailable  at  presstime.  After  September  1 , 
call  1-800-675-0263  for  waterfowl  seasons  and  regulations.  Check  with  license 
agents  or  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  after  Oct.  1 .  Information  on 
bag  limits,  either-sex  hunts  and  other  regulations  may  be  found  in  the  1995-96 
North  Carolina  Inland  Fishing,  Hunting  &  Trapping  Regulations  Digest. 
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BACK  OF  THE  BOOK 


WILDLIFE  THROUGH  THE  YEAR 


Only  a  phone  call  away . , . 

Call  919-715-4091  anytime  and  use  your 
MasterCard  or  VISA  to  purchase 
most  hunting  licenses,  fishing 
licenses,  or  a  subscription  to 
Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  magazine. 


LEONARD  LEE  RUE  III 


Wildlife  Endowment  Fund  Report 


(May  Balance  Unavailable) 

April  1995 

Principal  Balance 
$20,931,966.53 

Interest  Earned 
$17,187,801.15 

Total  Receipts 
$38,119,767.68 

Interest  Used 
$7,410,551.48 

Fund  Balance 
$30,709,216.20 

Established  on  May  29,  1981 ,  this  fund  is  derived  from  the  sale  of 
lifetime  hunting  and  fishing  licenses  and  lifetime  subscriptions  to 
Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  magazine  as  well  as  from  tax  deductible 
contributions.  While  the  interest  may  be  used  to  supplement  N.C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  programs,  the  principal  remains 
invested  to  generate  additional  interest  for  the  future. 


Attracting  Rare  Hummers 

by  Derb  Carter 

If  you  leave  your  hummingbird  feeder  up  this  fall  you 
may  attract  rare  western  species  to  it.  For  example,  nearly 
every  fall  and  winter  brings  a  few  reports  from  North 
Carolinians  who  observe  rufous  hummingbirds  at  their 
feeders.  Other  species  that  have  been  reported  include 
the  black-chinned  hummingbird  and  green  violet-ear. 

The  ruby-throated  hummingbird  is  normally  the  only 
species  seen  at  North  Carolina  feeders,  and  is  the  only 
summer  hummingbird  resident  of  the  eastern  United 
States.  Most  ruby-throated  hummingbirds  depart  North 
Carolina  for  Mexico  and  Central  America  in  the  fall. 

Hummingbirds  that  appear  at  feeders  in  the  fall  and 
winter  may  be  species  normally  found  only  in  the  western 
states — such  as  the  rufous  hummingbird — that  have  strayed 
from  their  normal  migration  routes.  The  male  rufous  is 
easily  distinguished  from  the  ruby-throated  by  the  striking 
reddish  brown  coloration  of  the  body  instead  of  the  green 
found  on  the  ruby-throated.  However,  some  hummingbirds 
that  appear  at  feeders  in  the  fall  are  females  and  young 
birds  that  are  difficult  to  identify. 

Many  people  now  feed  hummingbirds  a  commercial  liq- 
uid mix  or  a  mixture  of  sugar  and  water  in  glass  bottle  feed- 
ers. In  the  past,  birders  were  advised  to  take  down  feeders 
at  summer's  end  because  it  was  feared  that  this  artificial  food 
supply  might  delay  migration  and  harm  hummer  survival 
when  cold  weather  arrives.  However,  birders  now  believe 
this  fear  to  be  unfounded.  There  is  no  evidence  that  leav- 
ing feeders  up  into  the  fall  will  prevent  summer  residents 
from  migrating  south  for  the  winter.  Just  be  sure  to  keep 
your  feeders  clean  and  the  liquid  fresh  all  the  time. 

Bird  experts  are  trying  to  learn  more  about  the  appear- 
ance of  western  species  in  North  Carolina.  If  you  discover 
an  unusual  hummer  at  your  feeder  this  fall  or  winter,  you 
can  help  in  the  effort.  The  Carolina  Bird  Club  maintains  a 
rare  bird  alert  with  a  taped  message  and  answering  machine. 
Call  (704)  332-2473  and  leave  a  message.  An  expert  will 
contact  you  to  assist  with  hummer  identification  and  to 
document  its  appearance. 

Guest  columnist  Derb  Carter  is  an  attorney  with  the  Southern 
Environmental  Law  Center  in  Chapel  Hill  and  is  an  avid  birder. 
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Season's  Greetings 

Ml  right,  we're  rushing  things  a  little. . . 
but  Christmas  will  really  be  here  before  you 
know  it.  This  year  do  yourself  a  favor 
and  get  a  headstart  on  the  holidays. 

Shop  at  the  N.C.  WILD  Store  (see  center 
insert)  for  a  gift  subscription  to 

Wildlife 

IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Magazine 

for  one  of  our  colorful  posters,  books 
or  videos  about  wildlife  habitats. 

It's  easy... and  we  even  deliver. 


Liquid  Color 

Wet  leaves  lie  on  a  mossy 
rock  beside  a  waterfall  in 
a  mountain  stream.  In 
such  a  setting,  fall's  colors 
glow  as  though  the  paints 
were  still  freshly  wet  from 
the  palette. 


Second-class  postage  paid  at 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina 


LITHOGRAPHY  BY  H  II.  I  IK  KOKY  PRINTING  GROUP, 
CONOVER,  NORT1 1  CAROLINA 


OUR  NATURAL  HERITAGE 


Lame  Ducks  and  Life's  Passion  Lost 

by  Jim  Dean 


-a  decoy 


Every  truly  happy  person  I've  ever  known  has  had  a  ruling 
passion,  a  fascination  so  complete  that  it  dominates  waking 
hours  and  charts  the  course  of  life.  In  full  flower,  it  determines 
career  choices,  intercedes  in  marriage  (and  other  social 
contracts)  and  it  literally  defines  who 
we  are — or  certainly  how  we  are 
described.  "He  is  a  trout  fisherman 
(or  golfer  or  whatever),"  someone  will 
say,  and  we  will  nod  having  instantly 
grasped  the  extent  of  the  dementia. 

In  our  family,  there  is  a  tendency 
towards  duck  hunting.  It  is  one  of 
numerous  obsessions  we  have  culti- 
vated to  ensure  that  at  least  one  plea- 
surable pursuit  is  always  in  season. 
And  on  the  outside  chance  that  duck 
hunting  might  not  be  an  inherited 
trait,  we  have  always  introduced  our 
young  to  waterfowl-oriented  activities  at  a  tender  age 
in  the  basinette  or  a  lick  by  a  Labrador  puppy.  In  due  time,  more 
advanced  initiations  have  followed — pre-dawn  winter  hikes 
through  sucking,  sulfury  half-frozen  marshes  carrying  shotguns, 
shells,  lunches  and  bags  of  solid  juniper  ducks  while  wearing 
chest  waders  seemingly  designed  to  keep  any  ice  water  from 
leaking  out.  It  has  worked  remarkably  well,  perhaps  too  well. 

After  my  grandfather  died  in  1968,  Dad  still  led  my  brothers 
and  me  on  memorable  duck  and  goose  hunts  to  Lake  Matta- 
muskeet,  Currituck  Sound,  Core  Sound  and  Fort  Landing  on 
the  Little  Alligator  River.  By  the  late  1970s,  my  son  Scott  had 
joined  us  as  an  apprentice,  and  I  suspect  that  he  still  considers 
the  high  point  of  his  life  to  be  a  1981  January  hunt  on  Currituck 
when  a  freakishly  cold  winter  had  frozen  half  the  sound.  Ducks 
funneled  into  Currituck  in  record  numbers,  and  the  wind  blew 
35  knots  while  sheets  of  wind-blown  ice  sawed  at  the  decoy 
lines.  When  it  was  time  to  quit,  we  headed  across  the  sound 
under  an  orange  sky  filled  with  ducks. 

"Take  a  good  look,  boys,"  our  guide  said  wistfully  as  he 
steered  his  juniper  skiff  through  the  gray  chop.  "You  mightn't 
see  this  again." 

He  didn't  say  "ever,"  but  it  was  clearly  implied,  and  it 
occurred  to  me  then  that  we  might  have  done  Scott  no  favors 
to  give  him  such  a  riveting  memory  when  the  legacy  was  going 
bankrupt.  Indeed,  some  of  us  were  already  beginning  to  believe 
that  we  were  witnessing  the  end  of  an  era.  Waterfowl  popu- 
lations had  been  declining  for  years,  but  from  1970  through 
the  mid-'80s,  the  continental  population  went  into  a  pre- 
cipitous spiral  with  the  numbers  of  ducks  dropping  from  90  mil- 
lion birds  to  55  million.  Breeding  habitat  in  the  north  was  being 
lost  to  development  or  agriculture,  and  prolonged  droughts 
were  wreaking  havoc  on  the  prime  breeding  grounds  that  were 
left.  Seasons  and  bag  limits  were  curtailed  drastically,  and  some 
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sportsmen  stopped  hunting,  further  drying  up  duck  stamp  funds 
and  donations  to  acquire  and  protect  breeding  habitat.  But  the 
real  problem  wasn't  hunting  pressure,  it  was  lost  nesting 
habitat,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  way  to  save  it. 

For  the  past  decade  or  so,  my 
family  has  continued  to  make  our 
traditional  pre-Christmas  trips  to 
Lake  Mattamuskeet  when  we're  for- 
tunate enough  to  draw  a  blind,  but 
we've  been  mostly  hunting  memo- 
ries. When  his  old  Lab  died,  my 
brother,  John,  sadly  put  away  his  gun 
and  declared  that  he  would  wait  for 
better  days.  Meanwhile,  the  rest  of  us 
have  been  passing  up  shots  and  hop- 
ing for  a  miracle. 

And  that  miracle?  Amazingly,  it's 
here.  One  of  the  great  wildlife  success 
stories  of  all  time  has  been  delivered  to  our  doorstep,  and  all  we 
have  to  do  is  keep  the  door  open. 

Here's  why.  In  1993,  the  total  North  American  duck  popula- 
tion was  59  million.  This  fall,  it  leaped  to  80  million,  the  highest 
level  since  1979.  Some  credit  goes  to  improved  management 
and  private  groups  like  Ducks  Unlimited.  Swampbuster  and 
Sodbuster  programs  that  protect  prairie  potholes  have  also 
helped,  and  abundant  rainfall  has  at  least  temporarily  ended 
the  droughts.  But  the  real  credit  goes  to  a  Federal  government 
program  known  as  the  Conservation  Reserve  Program  (CRP) 
that  has  gradually  restored  wildlife  habitat  on  more  than  34 
million  acres  across  the  United  States  during  the  past  10  years. 
A  very  significant  part  of  that  restored  habitat  lies  in  the  upper 
Midwest — the  Dakotas,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Montana,  Wyoming 
and  Nebraska.  This  prime  nesting  area,  combined  with  the 
southern  portions  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  in 
Canada,  is  known  as  the  duck  factory. 

The  Canadian  portion  of  the  duck  factory  has  historically 
produced  the  most  ducks,  but  with  CRP  providing  a  huge 
renewal  of  nesting  habitat  this  side  of  the  border,  the  situation  is 
changing.  This  year,  over  40  percent  of  the  breeding  ducks 
chose  to  nest  in  the  United  States,  and  with  Canada's  nesting 
cover  disappearing  to  development  at  a  rapid  rate,  that  shift 
could  prove  permanent. 

Even  with  the  complex  problems  of  managing  migratory 
wildlife,  the  solution  has  never  been  so  clear.  Save  CRP  If 
CRP  is  the  victim  of  budget  cuts — it  costs  per  year  about 
the  same  as  one  B-2  bomber — duck  populations  will  surely 
plummet  again. 

We've  been  given  a  rare  opportunity  to  restore  our  priceless 
waterfowl  heritage.  We  aren't  likely  to  get  another.  If  we  let  this 
chance  slip  away,  there  may  be  only  one  thing  left  to  do. 
"Take  a  good  look,"  our  guide  said.  A  good,  last  look. 
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River  Bottom  Bucks  written  by  Gerald  A.  Almy  ®1995 
photographed  by  F.  Eugerie  Hester  ®'995 

For  a  white-tailed  deer,  a  river  must  be  like  a  highway  lined  with  restaurants 
and  motels.  One  thing  for  sure,  it 's  favored  habitat,  and  one  of  the  best  places 
for  you  to  bag  your  trophy. 

When  You  Don't  Need  to  Fish  written  by  Tim  Silver  ®'995 
illustrated  by  Jim  Brown  ®'995 

Our  autumn  fishing  trip  turned  out  to  be  nothing  like  we  had  imagined.  We 
didn't  fish,  arid  it  didn't  matter. 

A  Celebration  of  Ducks  written  by  Vic  Venters 
photographed  by  Steven  A.  Wilson 

North  Carolina's  decoy  carvers  and  rich  sporting  heritage  are  honored  at  the 
Core  Sound  Waterfowl  Museum  and  Decoy  Festival. 

How  to  Hunt  Birds  and  Save  Face  uritten  by  Mike  Gaddis  ®'995 
illustrated  by  Jackie  Pittman  ®'995 

The  art  of  creative  vindication  is  necessary  for  anyone  who  owns  a  bird  dog. 

Wildlife  Federation's  Golden  Years 

written  by  Eddie  Nickens  ®'995 

Fifty  years  ago,  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Federation  wasftyrmed  to  improve  wildlife 
management  in  this  state,  and  its  support  for  a  professional  state  agency  led  to 
the  creation  of  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission.  That  was  only  the 
first  of  many  conservation  victories. 
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Our  Natural  Heritage  by  Jim  Dean 
Nature's  Ways    by  Laurence  S.  Earley 
Back  of  the  Book  by  Vic  Venters 
Wildlife  Through  the  Year  by  Vic  Venters 

Cover  The  drake  canvasback  is  one  of  the  most  handsome  of  all  ducks. 
Photographed  by  Jack  Dermid. 
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NATURE'S  WAYS 


Nearly  half  the  continental  population  of  canvasbacks 
once  wintered  in  the  area  hounded  by  Chesapeake  Bay 
in  the  north  and  Pamlico  Sound  in  the  south.  Canvas- 
backs  fly  in  V's  like  geese  and  are  among  the  swiftest  of 
ducks,  their  flight  timed  at  more  than  70  miles  per  hour. 
Sometimes  confused  with  canvasbacks,  redhead  ducks 
(right)  lack  the  sloping  bills  of  the  canvasbacks  and  the 
pure  white  backs  of  the  canvasback  drakes. 


i 


Pollution  and  salinity  imbalances  in  the  water  have 
reduced  the  submerged  aquatic  vegetation  that  the 
canvasbacks  preferred  on  their  wintering  grounds. 
Canvasbacks'  diet  now  includes  small  fish,  clams, 
crabs  and  insects. 


The  canvasback  has  been  known  , 
to  dive  to  depths  of  20  feet  err  more. 
The  legs  of  diving  ducks  are  positioned 
farther  back  on  their  bodies  than  those 
of  puddle  ducks  like  the  pintail.  This  aids 
them  in  diving  and  underwater  swimming. 


NATURE'S  WAYS 


redhead  ducks  {male  and  female) 


Canvasbacks  breed  in  the  parklands 
and  prairie  potholes  of  Canada  and 
the  Dakotas.  They  winter  both  on  the 
Pacific  and  the  Atlantic  coasts,  although 
their  migration  route  to  the  area  around 
Chesapeake  Bay  is  the  heaviest. 


The  Canvasback  Is  Back! 

written  by  Lawrence  S.  Earley/ illustrated  by  David  Williams 

The  regal  canvasback!  The  lordly  canvasback!  The  imperial  canvas- 
back!  The  princely  canvasback! 
Adjectives  denoting  royalty  are  not  hard  to  come  by  when  it's  the  can- 
vasback duck  that's  being  described.  Perhaps  that's  not  at  all  unusual  for  a 
duck  with  the  culinary  reputation  of  this  one. 

Canvasbacks  are  easy  to  spot,  with  their  characteristic  sloping  bills.  The 
drakes  are  especially  well-marked,  with  their  chestnut -colored  heads, 
white  backs  and  flanks.  In  their  nesting  grounds  the  birds  produce  from 
seven  to  nine  large  green  eggs,  although  the  notorious  nest  parasite,  the 
redhead  duck,  will  add  a  few  of  its  own  to  the  clutch.  Canvasbacks  enjoy  a 
potential  longevity  of  from  20  to  30  years,  although  hens  rarely  nest  more 
than  a  few  times. 

Canvasbacks  are  one  of  the  most  venerated  of  waterfowl.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  them  flew  the  Eastern  Fly  way  from  Canada  and  the  north- 
ern prairie  states  of  the  Dakotas  and  Minnesota  to  Virginia's  Chesapeake 
and  Back  bays  and  North  Carolina's  Currituck  Sound.  They  provided  fabu- 
lous shooting  for  the  gentlemen  gunners  of  the  late  19th  century.  Sweet 
indeed  were  the  rewards  of  a  Currituck  hunt  in  those  days. 

And  sweet  was  the  taste  of  the  cans.  They  were  an  epicurean's  delight, 
a  gourmand's  favorite,  a  libertine's  debauch.  They  were  prominent  entrees 
on  the  menus  of  the  smartest  eating  palaces  in  Baltimore,  Philadelphia, 
New  York  and  Boston.  Devouring  an  entire  canvasback  and  a  diamond- 
back  terrapin  on  a  single  eating  occasion  wasn't  unusual,  if  you  could 
afford  it.  In  a  day  when  virgin  forest  land  was  selling  for  $  1 .25  an  acre, 
a  market  hunter  could  get  $5  for  a  pair  of  the  birds. 

Canvasbacks  derived  their  celebrated  flavor  from  the  food  they  ate — 
the  celery  grass  (also  called  eelgrass),  widgeon  grass  and  pond  weeds  that 
flourished  in  the  shallow  waters  of  the  bays  and  sounds  of  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina.  The  ducks  were  strong  divers,  sometimes  reaching  depths 
of  20  to  25  feet  to  eat  the  roots  of  the  plants. 

Pre-flavored  by  its  vegetarian  habits,  the  bird  was  overhunted  by  market 
hunters  who  stuffed  barrels  full  of  their  carcases  and  hoped  some  were  still 
fresh  by  the  time  they  reached  New  York.  But  overhunting  wasn't  the  only 
cause  of  their  century-long  decline.  The  wetland  breeding  grounds  of  the 
canvasbacks  were  being  drained  and  droughts  in  the  1930s  and  1980s 
didn't  help. 

The  birds  fared  no  better  on  their  winter  grounds.  Much  of  the  sub- 
merged aquatic  vegetation  that  fed  the  wintering  birds  in  Chesapeake  Bay 
and  Currituck  Sound  has  been  progressively  eliminated  by  development 
and  increasing  salinities.  Canvasbacks  are  more  likely  to  eat  mollusks,  fish 
and  insects  today,  with  fearful  consequences  to  the  palates  of  connoiseurs. 

Little  wonder  that  as  recently  as  1985,  the  canvasback  population  was 
languishing  at  375,000,  down  from  757,000  in  1956.  Worse,  there  seemed 
to  be  an  imbalance  in  the  sexes.  A  disproportionately  higher  number  of 
drakes  than  hens  indicated  to  some  that  the  population  was  in  deep  trou- 
ble. Yet  after  a  big  breeding  year  in  1995,  the  population  has  skyrocketed 
to  770,000,  the  highest  in  at  least  40  years.  The  reasons  include  drought- 
ending  rains  in  their  breeding  areas  and  habitat -saving  policies  enabled  by 
the  Conservation  Reserve  Program  (see  Our  Natural  Heritage,  this  month). 

These  volatile  swings  in  the  duck's  population  may  suggest  that  the 
canvasback  is  still  not  out  of  trouble,  but  for  those  who  thought  it  was 
down  and  out  it's  a  happy  occasion,  indeed.  Welcome  back,  canvasback! 
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River  Bottom  Bucks 


For  a  white -tailed  deer,  a  river  must  be  like  a  highway  lined 
with  restaurants  and  motels.  One  thing  for  sure,  it's  favored  habitat, 
and  one  of  the  best  places  for  you  to  bag  your  trophy. 

written  by  Gerald  A.  Almy  ©1995 
photographed  by  E  Eugene  Hester  ©1995 


The  stand — a  rugged  2 -foot  by  4- 
foot  platform  braced  solidly  against 
a  thick  coastal  pine — was  comfort- 
able, at  least.  That  was  one  positive  thing,  I 
thought,  as  I  climbed  down  12  hours  later, 
stiff,  tired  and  mosquito  bitten.  I  had  seen 
three  wood  ducks,  one  squirrel  and  one  doe, 
and  that  lone  whitetail  had  appeared  1 1 
hours  and  45  minutes  into  the  hunt.  Not 
a  banner  day. 

But  camp  was  warm  and  dry,  a  hearty  spa- 
ghetti dinner  was  waiting,  and  I  knew  that 
much  of  my  bad  luck  could  be  traced  to  the 
poor  weather.  It  was  humid,  windy  and  hot — 
with  the  temperature  in  the  70s.  The  hunt- 
ing setup  itself  looked  good,  though,  and  it 
was  with  renewed  hope  that  I  returned  to 
the  stand  the  next  morning  after  a  breakfast 
of  eggs,  sausage  and  pancakes. 

I  was  hunting  out  of  a  remote  wilderness 
camp  on  Swan  Lake  in  Dare  County,  watching 
from  a  stand  near  a  deer  trail  along  a  creek 
bottom  connecting  the  lake  to  the  Alligator 
River.  The  flowing  water  provided  an  open- 
ing in  the  dense  undergrowth  where  one 
could  see  far  enough  to  shoot  a  deer,  and  it 
also  provided  a  natural  travel  corridor  for 
the  lowland  whitetails. 

Even  though  I  had  seen  only  one  doe  in 
12  hours  the  first  day,  I  climbed  back  into 
the  stand  with  a  strong  feeling  of  confidence 
the  second  morning.  The  area  looked  like 
a  paradise  for  deer.  Thick  groves  of  cypress 
grew  in  the  shallows  of  the  300-acre  lake. 
On  shore  there  were  pine,  cedar,  and  wax 
myrtle  so  thick  that  the  only  way  to  reach 
the  deer  stand  was  to  be  dropped  off  by 
boat.  And  most  important,  fresh  cloven 
tracks  littered  the  forest  floor  in  front  of 
me,  indicating  a  well-used  runway. 

Day  2  dawned  windy  with  low  black 
clouds  scudding  across  a  leaden  sky.  Ninety 
minutes  after  I  entered  the  stand,  a  deer 
materialized,  walking  down  the  same  trail 
the  doe  had  followed  the  evening  before.  Its 


body  language  said  it  was  a  buck,  and  when 
it  stopped  to  sniff  a  spot  where  I  had  sprin- 
kled some  doe-in-estrus  scent,  I  confirmed 
it  was  a  spike  and  slowly  eased  the  .54-cali- 
ber  black  powder  rifle  to  my  shoulder.  Aid- 
ing behind  the  deer's  front  leg,  I  pulled  the 
set  trigger,  then  squeezed.  A  plume  of  gray 
smoke  poured  from  the  barrel  and  the  buck 
went  down.  I  field -dressed  the  deer,  dragged 
it  to  the  edge  of  the  flowing  water  and 
propped  the  body  cavity  open  to  cool. 
Then,  I  returned  to  my  stand. 

No  other  deer  showed  that  day,  but  on 
the  third  and  final  morning  of  the  hunt 
another  buck  ambled  along  the  creek  bot- 
tom at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning.  This  deer 
was  larger  with  a  set  of  heavy,  deep  forks  on 
each  side  of  its  tall  rack.  It,  too,  was  travel- 
ing down  the  same  trail  that  the  doe  and 
spike  had  walked.  Its  neck  was  already  swol- 


len from  the  approaching  rut.  When  it 
passed  broadside  at  60  yards,  I  slowly  eased 
the  gun  up,  aimed  behind  the  shoulder  and 
fired.  A  cloud  of  smoke  settled  across  the 
woods,  misty  from  a  night  rain.  The  buck 
dropped  on  the  spot. 

It  began  to  rain  as  I  dressed  the  deer, 
dragged  it  to  the  river's  edge  and  laid  its 
liver  out  to  cool.  With  two  bucks  down  in 
three  days  it  had  been  a  good  hunt.  I  waited 
by  the  river  for  the  boat  to  come  and  take 
me  back  to  camp,  then  back  to  the  vehicles 
and  civilization. 

Those  deer  were  not  trophies,  it's  true. 
Still  those  two  Dare  County  bucks — shot  15 
years  ago — gave  me  one  of  my  earliest  indi- 
cations of  just  how  much  whitetails  like  to 
travel  the  corridors  along  creek  and  river 
bottoms.  Since  then  I've  grown  more  selec- 
tive in  the  deer  I  take,  but  my  feelings  about 
the  productiveness  of  river  bottoms  have  notj 
changed.  In  fact,  I've  encountered  so  many  ' 
bucks  in  this  type  of  habitat  that  it's  become 
my  favorite  type  of  deer  hunting,  producing 
several  8  and  10  pointers  for  me  over  the 
ensuing  years. 

River  and  creek  bottoms  represent  one 
of  the  richest  types  of  deer  habitat.  Not  only 
are  whitetail  populations  generally  high  in 
these  areas,  the  deer  are  often  heavier  bod- 
ied with  larger  racks.  The  environment  is 
usually  especially  fertile  because  prime  top- 
soil,  nutrients  and  minerals  wash  down  from 
higher  elevations  and  concentrate  in  these 
areas  and  have  been  doing  so  for  thousands 
of  years.  Also,  because  of  the  abundant  mois- 

Antlers  nailed  to  the  porch  of  an 
eastern  North  Carolina  hunt  club 
(above)  help  prove  the  point:  big 
river  bottom  forests  are  prime  white- 
tail  habitat,  and  the  abundance  of 
food  promotes  the  growth  of  big, 
heavily  antlered  bucks  (right). 
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ture  along  the  floodplain,  river  and  creek 
bottoms  support  heavy  cover  and  under- 
growth, usually  with  lots  of  wild  foods  such 
as  acorns,  browse  and  forbs.  The  fertile  soils 
also  attract  farming,  and  crops  of  corn,  wheat, 
clover,  alfalfa,  soybeans  and  peanuts  add 
another  enticement  for  whitetails. 

Since  much  of  the  habitat  around  riv- 
ers is  inaccessible  except  by  boat  or  by  long 
hikes,  some  of  these  areas  may  be  neglected 
by  hunters.  This  keeps  deer  populations 
higher  than  in  areas  near  roads  and  also 
yields  a  larger  percentage  of  older  bucks — 
heavy  deer  with  bigger  racks. 

"Deer  numbers  and  distribution  are 
related  to  habitat  quality,  land  use,  access 
and  protection,"  says  Scott  Osborne,  Big 
Game  Program  coordinator.  "The  bottom- 
land swamps  and  adjacent  forests  and  farm- 
lands along  the  Chowan,  Roanoke,  Neuse, 
Cape  Fear,  Pee  Dee,  Yadkin,  Catawba,  New 
and  French  Broad  rivers  offer  the  best  deer 
habitat  in  the  state.  The  vegetation  provides 
excellent  year-round  foods,  and  the  result  is 

The  author  recommends  placing  tree 
stands  in  those  narrow  corridors  of 
brush  or  timber  that  border  rivers.  In 
these  constricted  areas,  the  hunter  can 
see  just  about  anything  that  passes 
through. 


excellent  deer  production." 

Cover  is  also  plentiful  along  rivers,  and  the 
mix  of  cover  types  provides  escape  avenues 
from  predators  and  promotes  high  survival. 
"The  river  swamps  and  associated  managed 
timberlands  give  deer  undisturbed  daily 
bedding  sites  and  fawn-rearing  areas,"  says 
Osborne.  Furthermore,  in  many  of  these 
areas  hunter  access  is  restricted  by  water, 
dense  vegetation  and  an  absence  of  roads. 

Good  numbers  of  deer  and  plenty  of 
food  and  cover  combined  with  fewer  hunt- 
ers make  river  and  creek  bottoms  attractive 
places  to  hunt.  But  there  are  also  tactical 
considerations  that  make  hunting  this  type 
of  habitat  appealing.  Although  deer  will 
swim  or  wade  across  shallow  rivers  and 
creeks,  they  usually  do  so  only  at  a  few 
specific  locations  and  generally  not  as  a 
daily  practice.  Because  of  this,  rivers  tend 
to  serve  as  natural  barriers. 

The  river's  edge  also  serves  as  a  natu- 
ral travel  lane — as  my  Dare  County  hunt 
showed — since  there's  brush  or  timber  along 
it  for  cover  and  the  barrier  of  the  water  tends 
to  funnel  deer  along  its  course.  This  helps  sim- 
plify stand  site  selection.  Still  hunting  is  effec- 
tive in  river  bottoms,  since  the  cover  along 
the  water  often  consists  of  a  narrow  strip  of 
woods  that  you  can  easily  scan.  Though  it's 
a  little-used  tactic,  float  hunting  (where 
legal)  is  another  option,  offering  a  silent  way 


Most  river-bottom  habitats  offer  not 
only  ample  food  and  cover  for  conceal- 
merit,  but  also  give  deer  lots  of  relatively 
undisturbed  daily  bedding  sites  and 
good  escape  routes  from  predators. 

to  travel  through  deer  country  and  surprise 
game  along  the  water's  edge. 

The  first  step  in  hunting  bottomland  deer 
is  to  pick  a  river  that  flows  through  prime 
habitat.  This  can  be  on  public  property  or 
private  land  where  you  have  obtained  per- 
mission to  hunt.  Most  of  the  major  rivers 
throughout  North  Carolina  have  good  deer 
populations  along  their  lengths.  I  won't  pin- 
point specific  spots  because  those  who  have 
discovered  such  productive  locations  would 
not  take  kindly  to  my  revealing  them.  Besides, 
it's  fun  to  discover  your  own  prime  areas  by 
putting  in  the  footwork,  paddle  work  and 
"field  research"  required. 

Don't  always  focus  on  the  biggest,  most 
obvious  rivers,  though,  just  as  in  bass  fish- 
ing you  wouldn't  always  head  for  the  most 
obvious  logjam  or  point  near  the  launch 
ramp.  Sometimes  it's  on  the  secondary 
cover  that  the  bass  fishing  is  best — in 
those  hard-to-reach,  less-obvious  areas.  In 
the  same  way,  certain  neglected  stretches 
of  river  or  smaller  side  creeks  can  offer  the 
best  deer  hunting  because  they  are  over- 
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Qene  Hester  checks  out  a  scrape  made 
where  a  buck  has  pawed  the  ground  and 
marked  the  spot  with  urine  to  attract 
does.  Such  activity  indicates  that  the  rut 
is  in  progress  and  that  a  buck  may  be 
revisiting  the  area  on  a  regular  basis. 


looked  by  other  sportsmen. 

Ordering  a  topo  map  is  a  good  first  step 
once  you  feel  you've  found  a  spot  worth 
investigating.  Then  scout  the  areas  that 
look  as  though  they  might  hold  potential. 
Make  sure  there's  enough  cover  and  food 


present  to  attract  the  animals,  as  well  as 
fresh  sign  such  as  tracks,  droppings  and  rubs 
where  the  deer  have  raked  their  antlers 
against  small  tree  trunks.  If  the  rut  is  on, 
look  for  scrapes  where  bucks  have  cleared 
an  oval  spot  on  the  ground  and  urinated  in  it 
to  attract  does. 

Still  hunting  is  one  of  my  favorite  ways 
to  hunt  river  bottoms.  The  tactic  yielded 
the  heaviest -bodied  whitetail  I  ever  shot — a 
deer  over  200  pounds.  The  8 -point  rack  was 
only  about  16  inches  wide,  but  the  mass  was 
heavy  and  the  deer  was  clearly  old  enough  to 
attain  good  body  weight. 


That  deer  fell  within  5  yards  of  a  shal- 
low river  and  lived  in  a  narrow  corridor  of 
cover  about  100  yards  wide  that  followed 
the  stream  channel.  This  is  the  ideal  type 
of  setup  for  still  hunting  since  the  narrow 
scope  of  the  cover  allows  you  to  see  most 
of  it  and  makes  it  harder  for  the  quarry  to 
give  you  the  slip.  If  the  cover  continues 
into  surrounding  lands  you  can  still  do  well 
with  this  style  of  hunting,  but  it  won't  be 
quite  as  productive. 

I  like  to  walk  slowly  into  the  wind  or  across 
it  as  I  probe  the  river  bottom,  pausing  every 
few  steps  to  scan  the  habitat  for  signs  of  the 
quarry  (a  horizontal  patch  in  the  mostly  ver- 
tical pattern  of  the  woods,  a  flickering  ear, 
the  glint  of  bone-colored  antler  in  sunlight). 
Listen,  too,  for  breaking  twigs,  rattling  ant- 
lers or  a  grunting  buck.  Use  your  binocu- 
lars often  to  penetrate  as  far  ahead  into  the 
brush  as  you  can.  The  idea  is  not  to  cover  a 
lot  of  ground,  but  to  cover  it  painstakingly 
slowly  and  see  the  quarry  as  far  away  as  pos- 
sible before  it  sees  you. 

If  that  sounds  too  tedious,  drives  can  be 
particularly  effective  in  this  type  of  habitat. 
Place  one  or  two  shooters  to  the  side  where 
open  fields  adjoin  the  cover  and  one  blocker 
at  the  end.  Then  send  one  to  three  hunters 
through  the  woods  and  brush  along  the  river. 
Make  sure  the  wind  blows  toward  the  stand  - 
ers  and  away  from  the  drivers,  so  that  the 
scent  of  the  walkers  will  help  push  the  deer 
toward  the  posted  hunters. 

It's  especially  important  to  wear  blaze 
orange  when  conducting  drives  and  to  have 
each  hunter  know  where  others  are  posi- 
tioned and  where  their  clear  shooting  lanes 
are.  If  the  river  is  deep  or  wide,  chances  are 
the  deer  won't  try  to  swim  it.  If  it's  shallow, 
have  a  stander  watch  areas  where  the  bank 
isn't  steep  and  the  deer  might  try  to  cross. 

Stand  hunting  is  a  third  approach  for  hunt- 
ing river  bottoms,  and  perhaps  the  most  pro- 
ductive of  all  since  stands  are  placed  to  over- 
look natural  travel  corridors  for  deer  along 
the  rivers.  Try  to  determine  the  animals' 
bedding  and  feeding  areas  and  when  they're 
most  likely  to  be  moving  along  a  likely  stretch 
of  river  bottom.  Then  figure  out  how  prevail- 
ing winds  will  affect  your  stand  placement. 
If  the  river  is  not  particularly  deep  or  swift, 
deer  may  cross  it  at  times,  and  a  good  place 
for  a  stand  setup  can  be  a  point  where  you 
see  fresh  tracks  leading  down  to  the  water 
and  emerging  on  the  opposite  shore. 

Rubs  can  be  important  indicators  that  a 
buck  is  using  the  area  (a  rub  is  where  a  buck 
shreds  the  bark  off  a  sapling  with  its  antlers). 
Also  watch  for  scrapes,  since  November  is 
the  prime  rutting  month  throughout  much 
of  North  Carolina.  During  the  rut,  deer 
activity  may  occur  at  any  time  of  day  along 
river  bottoms.  If  you  have  the  time,  bring  a 


Ijlunch  and  plan  on  staying  from  dawn  to  dusk. 

Portable  elevated  stands  are  my  first 
choice  for  hunting  along  river  and  creek 
bottoms.  Usually  plenty  of  mature  trees  are 
present  and  the  added  height  gives  you  a 
better  field  of  view  to  look  down  into  the 
brush  and  thick  cover  along  the  river.  Blinds 
are  also  a  viable  choice,  particularly  where 
the  cover  is  more  open.  You  can  either  make 
these  out  of  natural  brush  and  shrubs  found 
in  the  area  or  use  one  of  the  camouflaged 
portable  blinds  available.  Place  them  down- 
wind as  far  from  the  river  crossing,  trail, 
scrapes  or  rubs  as  you  can  without  giving  up 
the  good  visibility  you  need  for  a  clean  shot. 

The  final  tactic  I  use  on  rivers  is  float  hunt- 
ing. Unless  the  river  flows  through  public 
land,  you  must  obtain  permission  in  advance 
from  the  landowner  whose  property  you  hope 
to  find  deer  on.  (In  some  localities  this  tac- 
tic is  not  legal,  so  check  regulations  for  local 
daws. )  Johnboats,  canoes  or  rubber  rafts  will 
all  work.  Pack  an  emergency  change  of 


clothes,  water,  space  blanket,  energy  snack 
bars  and  a  butane  lighter  or  waterproof 
matches  in  a  dry  sack  for  insurance. 

Float  hunting  is  an  especially  good  tactic 
when  the  woods  are  dry  and  brittle  leaves 
make  walking  noisy.  You  can  slip  up  silently 
on  your  quarry  in  a  boat,  and  when  you  bag 
a  deer,  the  craft  makes  it  easy  to  transport 
the  animal  to  your  waiting  vehicle  at  the 
take-out  point. 

If  deer  aren't  showing  themselves  along 
the  river's  edge,  as  is  often  the  case,  sim- 
ply use  the  boat  as  a  means  of  travel.  Send 
one  person  still  hunting  along  a  stretch  of 
river  bottom  while  the  other  takes  the  boat 
down  several  hundred  yards  to  a  predeter- 
mined meeting  point.  Sometimes  the  walk- 
ing hunter  will  move  a  deer  that  the  hunter 
in  the  boat  will  get  a  shot  at.  Or  you  can 
each  get  out  on  a  different  side  of  the  river, 
hunt  down  a  ways,  then  hike  back  up  to 
the  waiting  craft. 

Another  way  to  use  a  boat  is  to  simply 


Buck  whitetails  rub  their  antlers  to 
remoi'e  the  velvet  and  polish  them,  and 
this  activity  can  give  hunters  an  indica- 
tion that  deer  are  using  an  area.  In 
some  cases,  hunters  can  estimate  tlie 
size  of  the  deer  that  made  the  rub. 

paddle  into  areas  where  no  roads  are  found. 
Float  down  to  an  area  where  you've  seen 
sign  on  scouting  trips,  then  tie  up  and  still 
hunt,  watch  from  a  stand  or  conduct  drives. 
It's  best  to  set  up  a  camp  so  you  can  hunt 
the  area  during  the  prime  dusk  and  dawn 
periods  for  several  days. 

A  final  use  for  boats  is  to  gain  access  to 
islands.  These  secret  midstream  spots  are 
often  thick  with  deer,  particularly  late  in 
the  season  after  pressure  on  the  mainland 
has  been  heavy. 

But  whatever  tactics  you  choose,  don't 
overlook  river  bottoms.  They're  the  richest 
habitat  in  the  state  for  quality  bucks.  0 
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When  You  Don  t 
Need  to  Fish 

Our  autumn  fishing  trip  turned  out  to  be  nothing  like  we 
had  imagined.  We  didn't  fish,  and  it  didn't  matter. 


written  by  Tim  Silver  ©1995 
illustrated  by  Jim  Brown  ®1995 


It  was  a  slate  gray  late  fall  day,  not  at  all 
what  I  had  hoped  for.  My  companion  and 
I  sat  pensively  around  a  kitchen  table 
laden  with  backpacking  food  and  fly-fishing 
gear,  wondering  if  we  should  follow  through 
on  plans  to  hike  and  fish  on  a  remote  stream 
deep  in  North  Carolina's  Pisgah  National 
Forest.  We  had  chosen  the  time  for  our  trip 
carefully,  planning  months  ahead  so  that  we 
each  had  three  days  off:  time  enough,  we 
thought,  to  forget  the  tedium  that  usually 
defined  our  lives.  According  to  the  calendar, 
a  harvest  moon  would  brighten  our  nights 
and  we  planned  to  cast  our  lines  on  crisp, 
crystalline  mornings  full  of  autumn  sun- 
shine, bird  song  and  the  dull  hum  of  the 
season's  last  insects. 

But  when  I  switched  on  a  transistor  radio, 
we  heard  a  contrary  and  ominous  forecast: 
"Rain  today  and  tonight,  heavy  at  times; 
chance  of  precipitation  80  percent."  I 
winced  and  glanced  at  my  companion.  At 
that  instant  we  found  ourselves  in  a  quan- 
dary well  known  to  anyone  who  spends 
much  time  outdoors.  New  gear  had  been 
purchased.  Food  had  been  packed.  During 
the  last  few  days,  anticipation  had  made  us 
both  as  giddy  as  five-year-olds  on  Christ- 
mas Eve.  Not  to  go  now  would  be  a  bitter 
disappointment.  But,  given  the  weather, 
perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  postpone  our 


venture  until  we  could  be  sure  of  fair  skies 
and  good  fishing.  We  were  adults;  we  could 
stand  the  heartbreak. 

But,  as  we  considered  our  options,  I 
noticed  a  wry  "dare  me"  sort  of  grin  on 
my  companion's  face.  "The  heck  with  it," 
he  finally  said.  "We've  been  wet  before.  A 
little  rain  won't  kill  us." 

It  was  a  backpacker's  cliche  and  at  that 
moment  it  provided  little  comfort.  "True 
enough,"  I  thought,  "but  lots  of  rain  could 
sure  make  for  a  miserable  trip."  Still,  I  chose 
not  to  dispute  his  point.  Instead,  I  nodded 
and  made  a  great  show  of  folding  a  giant 
piece  of  painter's  plastic  and  stuffing  it  into 
my  pack.  It  was  a  symbolic  gesture  of  sorts. 
My  companion  and  I  were  both  compulsive 
and  more  than  a  little  stubborn.  In  years 
past,  I  had  argued  with  him  over  a  variety 
of  issues — politics,  religion,  music,  ethics — 
and  I  knew  that,  although  he  could  admit 
his  mistakes,  he  was  a  man  of  unshakable 
convictions.  And,  more  importantly,  I  had 
come  to  respect  his  judgment.  I  would  go. 
Packing  up  the  plastic  was  only  a  conces- 
sion to  my  innate  skepticism  and  a  way  to 
let  him  know  that  I  still  had  reservations 
about  his  decision. 

He  registered  disapproval  with  a  sigh. 
"Oh  ye  of  little  faith,"  he  mumbled. 

"Just  to  keep  the  firewood  dry,"  I  answered, 
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secretly  thinking  that  every  stick  of  usable 
timber  in  the  woods  would  be  saturated  by 
the  time  we  got  there. 

He  grabbed  his  pack.  "You're  a  cynic,"  he 
said.  "Let's  go." 

Water  droplets  gathered  on  the  truck 
windshield  as  we  drove.  At  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice trail  where  we  shouldered  our  packs,  the 
mist  became  a  drizzle.  And  before  we  were 
halfway  to  our  intended  campsite,  the  drizzle 
became  a  deluge.  Rummaging  through  our 
packs  for  rain  gear,  we  huddled  beneath  a 
giant  rock  ledge,  first  wishing,  then  praying, 
and  finally  begging  for  a  break.  None  came. 
The  autumn  rain  fell  in  wind -driven  sheets. 
Yellow  birch  leaves  fluttered  like  giant  snow- 
flakes  from  the  forest  canopy.  A  tiny  stream 
of  water  dripped  from  my  cap  and  slithered 
beneath  my  shirt  collar.  I  shivered.  My  com- 
panion laughed.  "You're  the  one  with  the 


Ph.D.,"  he  chided.  "What  do  we  do  now?" 

I  suppressed  an  urge  to  remind  him  that 
he  had  spent  more  time  in  college  than  I 
and  that  this  was  at  least  partially  his  idea. 
Instead,  I  pointed  to  the  dry  ground  beneath 
the  ledge  and  suggested  that  we  might  biv- 
ouac right  where  we  stood. 

While  I  went  for  water  and  cleared  a 
space  at  the  far  end  of  the  ledge  for  our  tent, 
my  companion  began  what  I  believed  would 
be  a  futile  search  for  dry  wood.  But  upon 
my  return  I  was  surprised  to  see  a  hefty  bun- 
dle of  dry  laurel  and  dogwood  limbs  stashed 
beside  a  neat  rock  fire  ring.  I  turned  around 
to  find  my  companion  bringing  in  still  another 
armload  of  cordwood-sized  sticks.  "Where 
did  this  come  from?"  I  asked. 

He  pointed  out  into  the  downpour. 
"There's  a  deadfall  over  there.  All  the 
stuff  underneath  it  is  powder  dry. "  Then 


he  winked  at  me.  "I  think  it'll  stay  that 
way  under  this  rock.  Don't  believe  we'll 
need  all  that  heavy  plastic  you  brought." 

I  had  to  laugh.  "Guess  not,"  I  conceded, 
"but  we'll  probably  have  to  use  some  of  our 
fuel  to  get  a  fire  started  in  this  weather.  Hope 
we'll  have  enough  left  to  do  our  cooking." 

"Relax,"  he  said,  feigning  exasperation. 
Then,  making  sure  I  was  watching,  he  reached 
into  his  pack  and  retrieved  a  large  ziplock 
freezer  bag.  Inside  were  several  sticks  of  dry 
resinous  longleaf  pine  that  he  and  a  friend 
had  taken  from  some  aging  stump  hundreds 
of  miles  from  where  we  now  stood.  "  Light - 
wood,"  he  muttered.  "Old  folks  call  it  fat 
lighter.  No  better  fire  starter." 

In  short  order  we  built  a  warm,  if  some- 
what smoky,  fire  and  changed  into  dry  clothes. 
We  had  long  since  determined  that  I  was  the 
better  cook  and,  as  usual,  preparation  of  the 
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evening  meal  was  my  responsibility.  I  kept  it 
simple,  using  a  small,  single-burner  stove  to 
boil  a  quart  of  water,  which  I  dumped  into  a 
package  of  freeze -dried  stroganoff.  Normally 
my  companion  and  I  loathed  dehydrated 
food.  We  carried  it  only  as  a  precaution,  in 
case  some  unforeseen  emergency  forced  an 
extended  stay  in  the  backcountry.  In  fact,  we 
often  joked  about  "catalogue  campers,"  who 
bought  all  their  food  prepacked  from  trendy 
outdoor  shops.  But  this  was  no  ordinary  eve- 
ning. And,  as  we  clutched  mugs  of  the  hearty, 
steaming  mixture,  we  were  both  suddenly 
grateful  to  the  purveyors  of  such  handy 
products.  "What's  this  stuff  called?"  my 
companion  asked.  "It's  really  not  bad." 

Warmed  and  rejuvenated  by  the  meal, 
we  sipped  instant  coffee  and  watched  the 
rain.  Blackened  by  the  curling  smoke,  the 
rock's  walls  took  on  the  character  of  some 
prehistoric  cave  dwelling  and  we  sat  on  our 
haunches  like  our  primeval  ancestors,  grate- 
ful for  even  the  crudest  protection  from 
the  autumn  elements.  Just  before  dusk,  two 
other  fishermen  came  up  the  trail  from  the 
creek.  We  invited  them  in,  but  they  declined, 
pleading  the  absurd  necessity  of  getting  home 
before  they  got  any  wetter.  Darkness  found 
us  alone  in  the  soggy  woods. 

Well  into  the  night  we  sat  cramped 
around  that  steamy,  hissing  fire,  warm,  dry 
and  relatively  comfortable,  but  still  only  an 
arm's  length  from  the  downpour.  My  com- 
panion mentioned  a  night  almost  twenty 
years  earlier  when  we  had  taken  refuge  under 
a  similar  cliff,  seeking  shelter  from  an  all- 
night  thunderstorm  in  Linville  Gorge. 

We  were  new  to  backpacking  then  and 
thought  nothing  of  camping  in  a  heavy  can- 
vas pup  tent.  We  carried  bulky  fiber-stuffed 
sleeping  bags  and  cheap  air  mattresses  that 
had  the  annoying  habit  of  going  flat  in  the 
middle  of  the  night.  Now  our  tent  was  an 
expensive  dome-shaped,  feather-light  con- 
traption made  of  nylon  and  aluminum;  our 
sleeping  bags  were  filled  with  goose  down; 
and  we  had  self- inflating  foam  pads  that 
could  turn  the  roughest  ground  into  a 
passable  bed. 

But  somehow  this  was  not  a  night  for 
small  talk  and  we  soon  grew  tired  of 
listing  innovations  in  equipment.  Instead, 
as  old  friends  will,  we  began  to  reminisce 
about  the  ways  in  which  our  lives  had 
changed  over  those  same  two  decades.  We 
talked  about  being  older,  of  course,  laugh- 
ing uneasily  about  silver  hair  and  lower  back 
muscles  that  no  longer  took  kindly  to  40- 
pound  packs.  With  our  rock  shelter  now 
illuminated  in  the  stark  glare  of  a  small 
Coleman  lantern,  we  spoke  candidly  about 
those  things  that  tease  and  torment  men  as 
they  move  into  middle  age  and  beyond.  We 


talked  of  career  ambitions  and  frustrations; 
of  failing  health  and  failed  relationships;  of 
the  precious  fleeting  nature  of  our  sojourn 
on  the  planet — deep,  soul-searching  conver- 
sation, the  kind  that's  as  real  as  it  is  rare.  Still 
the  rains  fell.  And  the  creek,  now  swollen  to 
a  thundering  torrent,  was  a  monotonous  roar 
somewhere  in  the  blackness. 

At  some  point  (I  make  it  a  habit  never  to 
look  at  my  watch  any  more  than  necessary 
when  in  the  woods),  we  crawled  off  to  the 
comfort  of  our  modern  tent  and  warm  sleep- 
ing bags.  Weary  from  the  hike  and  the  camp 
chores,  my  companion  soon  began  to  snore. 
But  I  lay  awake  into  the  wee  hours,  listen- 
ing to  the  rain,  and  thinking  long  and  hard 
about  my  companion,  our  campfire  conver- 
sation, and  all  the  time  we  had  spent  together 
in  the  North  Carolina  outdoors. 

Images  slid  in  and  out  of  my  mind  like  some 
psychic  slide  show.  Yes,  there  was  that  unfor- 
gettable night  in  Linville  Gorge,  but  there 
were  other  memories,  too:  the  two  of  us  in 
a  rickety  boat  casting  minnows  to  hungry 
crappies  in  Lake  James;  the  day  he  cele- 
brated with  me  after  I  extracted  an  outsized 
largemouth  bass  from  a  Franklin  County 
farm  pond  with  only  a  cane  pole  and  a  night 
crawler;  standing  together  at  midnight  on 
a  deserted  pier  at  Emerald  Isle,  watching 
our  lines  rise  and  fall  to  the  rhythms  of  the 
advancing  Atlantic  tide;  and  the  hundreds 
of  times  we  had  bushwhacked  up  some  tiny 
trickle  of  a  mountain  stream  in  search  of  a 
brook  trout  willing  to  take  a  fly. 

The  recollections  were  soothing  and  I 
felt  myself  drifting  inexorably  toward  sleep. 
Then  suddenly,  as  if  some  impulsive  hand 
had  switched  on  a  light  in  a  darkened  room, 
a  new  and  troubling  thought  stabbed  its 
way  into~my  consciousness.  I  tried  to  push 
it  aside,  but  it  persisted,  and  I  knew  I  would 
not  sleep  until  I  dealt  with  it.  It  was  simple 
really.  In  all  these  years  I  had  never  told  my 
companion  how  much  I  owed  him  for  teach- 
ing me  to  fish  and  camp  and  love  the  wild. 
And,  I  felt  guilty.  I  tried  to  console  myself. 
Surely  he  knew  how  much  I  appreciated — 
no,  that's  not  strong  enough — treasured, 
cherished  (what  was  the  word?)  our  time 
together.  But  then  I  remembered  how  I  had 
balked  at  making  this  trip  in  the  rain.  Did 
he  know  that  right  then  there  was  no  place 
I'd  rather  be?  I  couldn't  be  sure. 

I  tried  to  cast  the  problem  in  different 
terms.  My  feminist  friends  were  always  say- 
ing that  men  really  can't  talk  to  each  other; 
that  we  have  to  create  a  socially  acceptable 
context  for  dialogue.  Consequently,  we  must 
first  compete  at  sports  or  engage  in  time- 
honored  masculine  rituals  like  camping  or 
fishing  in  order  to  discuss  anything  impor- 
tant. I  had  never  put  much  stock  in  such 


arguments.  But  now  I  wondered.  Perhaps 
my  companion  and  I  were  victims  of  gender. 
Maybe  being  outdoors  together  was  our 
way  of  communicating,  our  chosen  mode  of 
expression.  But  if  that  were  true,  then  I  had 
all  the  more  reason  to  tell  him  how  I  felt. 

I  reached  over  to  wake  him.  But  he  snored 
and  again  I  hesitated,  still  searching  for  a  way 
to  make  peace  with  my  conscience.  Finally, 
I  decided  that  I  would  tell  him  straight  out 
the  next  morning.  Hang  all  this  macho  non- 
sense. Life  is  too  short.  He  needs  to  know. 

Around  5:00  a.m.  (this  time  I  looked  at 
my  watch),  the  wind  shifted  and  the  rain 
stopped.  Daylight  was  glorious:  rhododen- 


"Maybe  being  outdoors 

together  was  our 
way  of  communicating, 
our  chosen  mode 
of  expression." 

dron  and  birch  leaves  glistening,  a  thin  white 
mist  rising  through  the  woods  to  meet  the 
sun.  I  remembered  my  vow.  The  time  was 
right.  I  touched  my  companion  and  began 
slowly.  "I  want  to  tell  you  something."  I 
paused  to  clear  my  throat.  "Do  you  know 
how  much  fun  I'm  having?  Seriously,  I  really 
enjoy  this  and  I'm  glad  you  came  with  me." 
For  once,  words  failed  me.  Thoughts  that 
had  seemed  so  urgent  in  the  darkness  now 
sounded  hollow,  empty,  corny. 

If  he  sensed  my  dilemma,  he  gave  no  sign. 
"So  do  I,  son,"  he  said,  "or  else  I  wouldn't 
be  here."  He  stirred  awkwardly,  crawled  from 
the  tent,  and  inspected  the  sky.  "Looks  like 
the  rain's  over.  We  might  see  that  lull  moon 
after  all.  Creek's  way  up  though.  And  all  this 
high  water  won't  be  good  for  fishing.  I  hope 
you  won't  be  disappointed." 

Suddenly,  in  the  chill  of  that  fall  morn- 
ing, I  felt  the  need  to  call  my  companion  by 
a  name  I  hadn't  used  in  years,  a  little  boy's 
term  that  I  thought  I  had  long  since  out  - 
grown.  "Daddy,"  I  said,  "I  don't  think  it 
matters.  Sometimes  on  a  trip  like  this,  you 
don't  even  need  to  fish." 

My  father  smiled  and,  at  that  moment,  I 
knew  he  understood.  Then  he  stretched  and 
rested  his  hand  lightly  on  my  shoulder.  "I'm 
hungry,"  he  said.  "Are  you  gonna  start  the 
oatmeal  or  what?" 
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A 

Celebration 
of  Duck 

North  Carolina's  decoy  carvers  and  rich  sporting 
heritage  are  honored  at  the  Core  Sound  Waterfowl 
Museum  and  Decoy  Festival. 

written  by  Vic  Venters 
photographed  by  Steven  A.  Wilson  ©1995 


Pick  up  an  antique  decoy.  Make  that 
a  working  decoy,  say  an  old  wooden 
canvasback  that  once  rode  the  chop 
of  Core  Sound,  Currituck  or  Pamlico.  What 
do  you  see? 

If  its  carver  was  an  artist  as  well  as  a 
hunter,  the  head  will  be  graceful  and  its 
body  elegant,  the  dappled  paint  under- 
stated but  grand.  In  short,  it  will  approach 
the  beauty  of  the  animal  it  was  created  to 
imitate.  The  best  decoys  are  examples  of 
American  folk  art  at  its  finest;  no  wonder 
collectors  pursue  them  as  avidly  as  their 
makers  once  hunted  fowl. 

But  look  even  closer — deep  into  the 
decoy's  faded  glass  eye.  There  are  skeins 
of  geese  overhead,  and  scaup  flying  in  tight 
fast  squadrons  just  over  the  waves.  The  wind 
blows  the  taste  of  salt  into  your  face  and 
the  smell  of  the  marsh  hangs  in  the  clouds. 
Twenty  men  gather  round  a  breakfast  table 
in  a  sumptuous  lodge  on  the  Outer  Banks. 
Their  garb  is  old-fashioned  and  the  accents 
foreign — Yankee,  actually — but  they  speak 
the  common  tongue  of  hunters.  Locals  wait 
outside — guides,  bird  boys  and  boatmen. 
For  as  far  as  the  eye  falls  there  is  only  marsh, 
water  and  more  marsh.  The  locals  pole  the 
"sports"  to  stake  blinds  on  the  sound,  where 
the  morning  dawns  with  a  smear  of  pink  on 
the  horizon  and  the  distant  whump  of  shot- 
guns in  the  breeze.  The  firing  will  last  all 
morning.  And  all  season. 

Folk  art,  yes,  but  antique  waterfowl  decoys 
are  also  much  more  than  quaint  collectibles. 


They  are  the  last  significant  cultural  artifacts 
left  of  the  golden  age  of  waterfowling,  relics 
from  the  time  when  hunting  was  not  only 
mere  sport  but  also  drove  the  economy  of 
coastal  North  Carolina. 

Today,  on  North  Carolina's  newly  affluent 
coastal  vacationland,  it  is  hard  to  imagine 
the  importance  of  waterfowl  hunting  to  the 
region's  culture  and  economy.  From  the  mid- 
19th  century  through  the  first  third  of  the 
20th,  waterfowling  kept  local  watermen 
employed  during  the  winter,  supplying  sorely 
needed  cash  to  a  less-than-wealthy  populace. 
Of  course,  waterfowl  have  been  hunted  here 
for  as  long  as  birds  and  people  mingled:  the 
Native  Americans  hunted  ducks  for  food, 
as  did  the  European  settlers  who  replaced 
them.  Subsistence  hunting  dominated  the 
area  until  the  mid-  19th  century,  when 
demand  for  game  grew  to  commercial  pro- 
portions, and  firearms  improved  so  that 
birds  could  be  killed  with  mechanical  effi- 
ciency. Until  outlawed  after  World  War  I, 
market  hunting  became  an  important  com- 
ponent of  the  local  economy. 


Charles  Fish  from  Chincoteagne,  Vir- 
ginia, shows  a  young  visitor  the  tricks  of 
the  decoy  carving  trade  at  the  annual 
Core  Sound  Decoy  Festival.  The  event, 
held  each  year  in  early  December  at 
Harkers  Island,  draws  thousands  of 
visitors  and  hundreds  of  exhibitors  from 
across  the  East  Coast. 
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During  this  time,  sport  hunting  also 
became  an  increasingly  influential  source 
of  income.  From  about  1875  to  the  Great 
Depression,  wealthy  hunters  from  northern 
cities  followed  ducks  and  geese  south  to  coast- 
al sounds.  The  hunters  built  clubs,  bought 
marshes,  and  employed  locals  as  boat  build- 
ers, guides,  cooks,  marsh  protectors  and  decoy 
carvers.  Others  opened  guesthouses  or  small 
hotels  to  house  visiting  hunters.  Under  this 
impetus,  waterfowl  hunting  dominated  the 
winter  economy  of  the  region,  supplement- 
ing fishing  and  farming  as  livelihoods. 

The  grand  old  days  are  gone,  of  course, 
but  the  decoys  remain.  They  were  used  by 
sportsmen  and  market  hunters  alike,  particu- 
larly after  hunting  over  live  birds  was  out- 
lawed. The  first  decoys  used  in  North  Caro- 
lina may  have  been  created  by  the  Native 
Americans;  archaeological  evidence  from 
other  American  locations  indicate  their  use 
at  least  1 ,000  years  ago.  Early  settler  decoys 


The  use  of  live  decoys  and  baiting 
with  corn  (below)  were  two  tactics  once 
employed  by  market  and  sport  hunters 
in  coastal  North  Carolina.  Both  were 
extremely  effective — too  effective,  in 
fact — and  sportsmen  pushed  to  have 
them  outlawed  in  the  1930s.  Artificial 
decoys,  however,  live  on. 


were  crude  and  strictly  utilitarian;  hunting 
was  for  food  and  the  quarry  was  still  plenti- 
ful and  naive. 

Even  after  recreational  hunting  became 
the  mainstay  in  the  region,  North  Carolina's 
decoys  were  usually  less  refined  than  those 
in  more  northern  sounds:  the  big  cities  and 
bigger  money  to  commission  better  carving 
were  farther  away.  The  water,  too,  was  large 
and  rough,  the  conditions  rugged.  Diving 
ducks,  the  principal  species  hunted,  responded 
more  to  size  and  numbers  of  decoys  than  to 
refined  artistic  purity.  Most  North  Carolina 
working  decoys  were  utilitarian  and  tended 
to  be  blocky  and  rough-hewn.  But  that  made 
the  men  who  carved  them  no  less  colorful, 
and  their  hunting  traditions  no  less  rich. 

With  the  gradual  decline  of  the  Atlantic 
Fly  way  and  the  advent  of  cheaper  and  lighter 
rubber,  molded  fiber  and  plastic  decoys  after 
World  War  II,  it  appeared  by  the  early  1960s 
that  the  decoy-carving  tradition  was  not  only 
disappearing  but  might  soon  be  forgotten. 

Fortunately  the  tradition  didn't  die.  The 
blocks  that  were  once  so  effective  for  luring 
ducks  to  their  death  now  caught  the  eye  of 
collectors  and  nostalgic  hunters  who  saw  in 
them  better  days.  Interest  in  decoys  gradu- 
ally spread  from  serious  collectors  to  a  gen- 
eral public  hungry  for  Americana. 

By  the  1970s  decoy  carving  was  back, 
and  today  many  are  carved  purely  as  deco- 


rative art.  Many  of  today's  decoys  are  sculp- 
tures in  wood,  not  implements  for  the  hunt, 
and  decoy  collecting  and  carving  are  a  sta- 
ple of  wildlife  art  shows  across  the  nation. 
On  the  East  Coast  alone,  there  are  six 
museums  now  dedicated  to  the  waterfowl 
decoy  and  its  art. 

Aid  if  all  goes  as  planned,  North  Caro- 
lina will  add  two  more  to  that  number.  In 
northeastern  coastal  North  Carolina,  the  Cur- 
rituck Waterfowl  Museum  will  be  housed  in 
the  historic  Whalehead  Club  at  Corolla  on  j 
the  Outer  Banks.  Efforts  are  currently  under 
way  to  restore  North  Carolina's  grandest 
lodge,  with  fund-raising  efforts  in  progress. 
Farther  south  at  Harkers  Island,  at  the  cen-  I 
tral  Carolina  coast,  the  Core  Sound  Water- 
fowl Museum  is  nearing  groundbreaking  stage. 

It's  been  a  remarkable  renaissance.  In  the 
Core  Sound  area,  the  formal  effort  to  pre- 
serve the  local  waterfowling  tradition  began 
in  1987,  when  seven  local  carvers  formed 
the  Core  Sound  Decoy  Guild  to  preserve 
and  promote  the  region's  waterfowling  heri- 
tage. In  just  a  few  years  the  organization  grew 
to  300  members.  In  1992,  a  museum  organi- 
zation was  formed  through  the  guild,  and 
membership  now  totals  almost  1 ,600. 

To  showcase  the  area's  waterfowl  heri- 
tage, the  museum  and  guild  sponsor  the 
highly  successful  Core  Sound  Decoy  Festi-  I 
val  each  December.  The  two-day  festival  at 
Harkers  Island  now  attracts  more  than  100 
top-notch  exhibitors  and  over  8,000  visitors 
per  year.  At  the  festival  visitors  can  purchase 
fine  antique  decoys  and  new  decoys,  watch 
carvers  at  work,  purchase  wildlife  art,  books 
and  carving  supplies.  A  float  tank  exhibition 
allows  competitors  to  test  the  "hunt  worthi- 
ness" of  wooden  working  decoys,  as  well  as 
view  Labrador  retriever  demonstrations  and 
waterfowl  calling  contests. 

"The  festival  has  been  successful  beyond 
our  wildest  dreams,"  said  Karen  Amspacher, 
the  director  for  the  museum.  "We  credit  the 
success  not  only  to  the  public's  fascination 
with  decoys  and  waterfowl  heritage  but  also 
to  the  hard  work  and  enthusiasm  of  local 
residents."  Proceeds  from  the  show  are  being 
used  to  fund  the  proposed  Core  Sound  Water- 
fowl Museum,  which  will  be  located  on  a  16- 
acre  site  at  the  tip  of  Harkers  Island  owned 
by  the  National  Park  Service.  The  Park  Serv- 
ice has  signed  an  agreement  to  lease  a  por- 
tion of  the  site  to  the  museum. 

As  currently  envisioned,  the  museum  will 
be  a  20,000-square-foot  facility  featuring 
exhibits  of  old  and  new  decoys,  wildlife  art,  j 
traditional  waterfowling  artifacts,  a  research 
library,  kitchen  facilities,  and  an  auditorium 
for  educational  workshops  and  meetings. 
The  museum  has  been  designed  to  reflect 
the  traditional  architectural  style  of  coastal 
North  Carolina  structures. 
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Along  with  the  building,  the  Cote  Sound 
museum  will  also  featute  a  4-acre  testoted 
watetfowl  matsh  with  blinds  and  intetpre- 
tive  trails  open  to  individuals  and  school 
groups.  Ducks  Unlimited  has  joined  the 
effort  to  restote  Willow  Pond  and  is  provid- 
ing $20,000  in  matching  funds  undet  its 
MARSH  program.  "The  majority  of  people 
in  this  country  will  never  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  sit  in  a  duck  blind  and  watch  those 
birds  come  in  at  dawn,"  said  Amspacher, 
"but  at  Willow  Pond  they'll  be  able  to." 

Plans  call  for  the  museum  to  be  built  in 
three  stages:  Willow  Pond  will  be  restored 
first,  complete  with  watet  pumps  to  main- 


Float  tank  competitions  (above)  to 
test  the  appearance  of  decoys  are  among 
the  most  popular  events  at  the  Core 
Sound  Decoy  Festival.  Decoys  are 
judged  on  how  life-like  they  appear 
when  floating  and  how  well  they  right 
themselves  when  tossed  in  the  water. 
Wild  pintails  (right),  of  course,  always 
float  perfectly,  but  not  all  decoys  do. 
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When  built,  the  Core  Sound  Decoy 
Museum  on  Marker's  Island  will  shou1- 
case  not  only  regional  North  Carolina 
decoys,  but  also  the  entire  waterfowling 
tradition  of  the  Pamlico  and  Core  Sound 
areas.  The  20,000  square  foot  building 
will  reflect,  if  not  duplicate,  typical  archi- 
tecture of  the  central  coastal  area.  Fund- 
raising  is  ongoing. 
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This  fine  collection  highlights  decoys 
of  some  of  the  best-known  Core  Sound 
carvers — Burgess,  Fulcher,  Wright,  Dud- 
ley and  others.  Preserving  the  heritage 
of  the  makers  and  water] fowling 's  effect 
on  the  local  culture,  economy  and  envi' 
ronment  will  be  a  major  emphasis  for 
the  museum. 

tain  water  levels.  Next,  organizers  hope  to 
construct  the  meeting  areas  and  kitchen 
facilities  so  that  display  areas  can  be  used 
for  the  decoy  festival  and  the  kitchen  used 
in  fund-raising  efforts.  The  final  stage  will 
include  the  museum  exhibition  hall.  Total 
expenses  are  estimated  to  run  from  $1.2 
million  to  $2  million.  A  construction  sched- 
ule is  still  pending,  though  Ducks  Unlimited 
and  museum  organizers  hope  to  break 
ground  in  1996.  Through  the  museum,  a 
fund-raising  capital  campaign  is  planned. 

Museum  organizers  are  confident  that  the 
museum  will  be  popular.  Already  the  current 
museum,  in  a  much  smaller  temporary  facility 
located  next  to  Harkers  Island  Elementary 
School,  draws  10,000  visitors  per  year.  "In 
the  last  year,  we've  had  visitors  from  48  states 
and  20  foreign  countries,"  said  Amspacher. 
"Based  on  estimates  of  tourist  visitation  to 
Carteret  County,  we  project  from  100,000 
to  160,000  visitors  per  year." 

While  decoys  as  "works  of  folk  art"  will 


be  the  drawing  card,  the  organizers  see  a 
much  larger  mission  for  the  museum  to  pro- 
mote. "A  major  emphasis  will  be  on  the  cul- 
tural, historical  and  environmental  impor- 
tance of  decoys,  decoy  carving  and  coastal 
waterfowling,"  said  Amspacher.  "Some 
museums  focus  just  on  the  decoys  but  it  is 
the  people  and  the  impact  this  heritage  has 
had  on  our  society  and  environment  that 
we  also  want  to  stress. " 

A  major  mission  of  the  museum  will  be 
to  emphasize  the  importance  of  protecting 
wetlands  and  waterfowl  habitat.  With  the 
advent  of  modern  biology  and  wildlife  man- 
agement we  now  know  that  the  unrestricted 
shooting  and  heavy  gunning  pressure  from 
market  hunters  and  early  sport  hunters  was 
enormously  destructive  to  waterfowl  popu- 
lations. But  the  loss  of  habitat  in  breeding 
grounds  and  in  wintering  grounds  has  had  an 
even  more  pernicious,  long-lasting  effect. 
Wildlife  is  resilient  so  long  as  habitat  exists. 

In  the  end  some  of  the  old  shooting  clubs 
are  now  giving  back  what  they  once  took 
from  nature.  For  example,  most  people  are 
completely  unaware  of  how  important  the 
old  waterfowling  clubs  have  been  to  the 
preservation  of  open  space  on  the  increas- 
ingly crowded  North  Carolina  coast. 

At  Mackey  Island,  now  a  federal  wildlife 
refuge,  publishing  magnate  and  philanthro- 
pist Joseph  Kna'pp  helped  found  the  organi- 
zation that  became  Ducks  Unlimited  and 


his  club  property  later  formed  the  wildlife 
refuge.  Duck  club  properties  also  formed 
the  core  of  the  Cape  Hatteras  National  Sea- 
shore, and  other  waterfowling  areas  have 
remained  undeveloped  in  the  face  of  devel- 
opment pressures.  Other  club  areas,  such  as 
Pine  Island,  Swan  Island  and  Monkey  Island 
in  Currituck,  have  been  donated  to  conser- 
vation groups  like  the  Audubon  Society  and 
the  Nature  Conservancy,  thereby  perma- 
nently preserving  valuable  waterfowl  habitat. 

Although  antique  decoys  represent  on 
one  level  an  age  of  unfettered  overshooting, 
they  also  symbolize  the  continuing  fascina- 
tion with  wildlife,  and  our  hope  for  preserv- 
ing them.  This  is  the  heritage  worth  remem- 
bering— and  celebrating.  0 

Core  Sound  Festival 

This  year's  festival  will  be  held 
December  2-3  at  the  Harkers  Island 
Elementary  School  on  Harkers  Island. 
The  green-winged  teal  will  be  this 
year's  theme  bird.  In  addition  to  the 
existing  float  tank  competition,  a  work- 
ing decoy  float  tank  competition  will 
also  be  held  for  the  first  time.  This  will 
test  wooden  decoys  designed  for  actual 
hunting.  For  more  information,  contact 
the  Core  Sound  Decoy  Guild  and  Fes- 
tival, EQ  Box  556,  Harkers  Island,  NC 
28531,  or  call  (919)  728-1500. 


How  to  Hunt  Birds 
and  Save  Face 


The  art  of  creative  vindication  is 
necessary  for  anyone  who  owns  a  bird  dog. 

written  by  Mike  Gaddis  ©1995 
illustrated  by  Jackie  Pittman  ©1995 


For  all  their  noble  character,  bird  dogs  can  be 
quite  indifferent  to  the  sensibilities  of  the  poor 
humans  who  invest  hope  and  trust  in  them. 
While  the  result  is  sometimes  enriching,  humorous 
or  intriguing,  more  often,  it's  simply  humiliating. 
And  since  the  business  of  pointing  birds  is  frequently 
open  to  scrutiny — and  hunting  companions  are  quite 
impressionable — dog  owners  must  become  well  prac- 
ticed in  the  creative  art  of  defending  the  honor  of 
their  charges.  For  the  uninitiated,  several  cases  will 
be  instructive. 

Some  years  back,  I  encountered  a  work  acquain- 
tance named  Calvin  who  had  recently  acquired  his 
first  bird  dog,  a  nicely  bred  German  shorthair  named 
Zeb.  Each  Monday  morning  for  successive  weeks  dur- 
ing the  hunting  season,  I  was  apprised  of  Zeb's  prog- 
ress. All  gun  dogs  being  excellent  in  absentia,  the 
reports  were  quite  complimentary.  Eventually,  an 
invitation  to  a  hunting  round  was  extended. 

The  chosen  day  broke  still,  clear  and  cold,  with 
pleasing  prospects  for  the  afternoon's  hunt.  We  turned 
out  about  2  o'clock  in  hospitable  farmland,  accom- 
panied by  Robert,  a  coworker.  With  toiletry  matters 
attended,  Zeb  lined  out  and  began  putting  together 
a  remarkably  impressive  hunting  effort.  Soon,  he 
popped  into  a  stylish  point  along  a  bean  field  edge 
80  yards  to  the  fore.  His  respective  ends  were  locked 
at  10  and  2 ,  the  intensity  index  high  wattage. 

"He's  got  'em.  Let's  go!"  Calvin  whooped,  break- 
ing into  a  dead  run.  Both  Robert  and  I  were  taken  by 
surprise,  because  Zeb  stood  as  immobile  as  a  Windsor 
guard  standing  queen's  inspection.  Our  companion 
slowed  for  a  moment  and  looked  back.  "C'mon!"  he 
urged  anxiously,  dashing  off  again.  Not  wishing  to 
offend,  we  exchanged  shrugs  and  picked  up  a  casual 


double  time  toward  the  still-stationary  shorthair. 

Zeb  appeared  well  anchored  as  we  closed  the  dis- 
tance, and  not  in  the  habit  of  running  to  pointing 
dogs,  I  dropped  the  pace.  Robert  followed  suit.  Cal 
never  missed  a  stride.  With  his  master  a  scant  60  feet 
from  the  grail,  the  altar  came  unhinged.  Taking  one 
fiendish,  ricocheting  glance  over  his  shoulder,  Zeb 
dropped  it  in  overdrive  and  executed  a  diving  half- 
gainer  into  the  middle  of  the  huddled  bevy.  Singles 
blew  out  like  shrapnel  from  a  land  mine!  Our  host 
managed  one  off-balanced,  unfruitful  go  at  a  careen- 
ing straggler,  while  Robert  and  I  watched  the  drama 
ensue,  never  close  enough  to  unlimber  a  gun. 

"Damn,"  Cal  said,  collecting  himself.  "Almost 
made  it.  Next  time  you  boys  need  to  get  up  a  little 
quicker. "  Robert  threw  me  a  sideways  grimace. 

From  there,  the  entire  afternoon  transformed 
into  a  cross-county  track  meet.  With  every  point, 
Calvin  mounted  a  cavalry  charge  in  hopes  of  a  shot. 
Our  percentage  peaked  at  about  30  percent.  For  the 
balance,  the  deceptively  immobile  shorthair  mea- 
sured the  velocity  of  our  closure  for  the  inevitable 
60-foot  margin  then  sailed  headlong  through  the 
birds,  yipping  gleefully. 

"Good  Lord,"  Robert  groaned  breathlessly  at  the 
scene  of  the  latest  accident,  pointing  to  an  indistinct 
patch  of  liver  and  white  another  70  yards  distant.  Zeb 
was  lofty  as  Lucy,  already  fastened  solidly  to  one  of 
the  singles.  Calvin  left  immediately,  full  tilt.  At  40 
feet  and  closing,  there  was  hope.  Calvin  hollered 
"Whoa,"  his  most  whetted  caution  of  the  day.  The 
shorthair  hunched  visibly,  like  he'd  been  insulted, 
and  scratched  off.  It  might  be  reported  that,  to  bor- 
row a  phrase  from  a  recent  country  song,  "he  never 
hit  the  brakes  and  he  was  shifting  gears!" 


Robert  jerked  his  cap  off  his  head  and  threw  it 
on  the  ground,  turned  around  three  times  in  frustra- 
tion and  accosted  Calvin,  all  in  the  same  red-faced 
motion.  "C-r-e-a-t-i-o-n,  man,  I  thought  you  said 
this  dog  was  broke!" 

For  a  moment  Cal  looked  as  insulted  as  his  dog. 
Then  recovering  gracefully,  he  explained  matter-of- 
factly,  as  if  we  should  have  known  all  along. 

"Zeb  is  solid  on  his  birds,"  Calvin  related  stoically, 
"he  just  doesn't  have  much  patience  on  point." 

Amazing  aptitude  in  one  so  inexperienced. 

Field  trial  folks  are  smugly  astute  in  the  face-saving 
department  also.  George  Tracy,  the  resourceful  shoot- 
ing dog  pro  from  the  Keystone  State,  had  a  river  bot- 
tom find  one  year  with  a  classy,  young  pointer  female 
in  the  Eastern  Open  Shooting  Dog  Championship.  I 
filled  one  of  the  judicial  saddles  for  that  renewal,  and 
George's  dog  was  in  contention  for  at  least  a  piece  of 
the  title.  She  had  a  blistering,  intelligent  ground  race 
going,  with  two  clean  finds  and  an  excusable  barren 
stand,  when  she  pointed  in  the  thick  cover  immedi- 
ately adjacent  to  the  Roanoke  River.  George  fell  into 
an  extensive  flushing  attempt,  knowing  he  could  ill 
afford  another  unproductive  find.  Unsuccessful  in 
raising  a  bird,  he  reluctantly  asked  his  dog  to  relocate. 

It  was  beautifully  done.  The  finely  chiseled  muzzle 
shooting  skyward,  seizing  the  itinerant  breeze  and 
locking  on  its  faint  disclosure,  the  lithe  body  weaving 


through  the  ground  cover  within  the  incoming  scent 
cone  like  a  scythe  through  summer  wheat,  until  she 
snapped  into  an  electrifying  stand  on  the  veritable 
brink  of  the  steep  riverbank. 

The  gallery  swooned,  but  I  could  see  the  worried 
look  on  George's  face,  his  back  now  against  the  swol 
len  river.  Not  wishing  to  miss  the  bird ,  if  indeed  a 
bird  was  moved,  I  dismounted  and  accompanied  the 
handler  to  his  dog.  The  statuesque  female  was  still 
intensely  resolved,  pointing  into  apparent  oblivion. 
George  tried  halfheartedly  along  the  adjacent  perime- 
ter, then  walked  back  to  study  the  stand.  The  slick, 
clay  bank  of  the  river  cascaded  off  to  the  edge  of 
the  angry  river  current  at  a  precipitous  angle  and 
was  not  at  all  inviting.  The  trial  was  at  stake  and 
there  was  no  margin. 

George  grabbed  a  handful  of  saplings  and  eased 
himself  down  the  bank.  Gingerly,  I  followed. 
Balanced  precariously,  we  searched  for  feathers.  The 
bank  was  pockmarked  with  likely  holes  and  crevices. 
George  looked  and  poked.  Nothing.  Behind  us  the 
Roanoke  River  roared  its  displeasure.  I  glanced  up 
at  the  pointer.  Still  throwing  sparks!  George  noticed 
and  in  the  moment  an  inspiration  was  born. 

"Judge,"  he  said,  hopefully,  "it  has  become  evi- 
dent to  me  that  the  bird  has  risen  to  the  occasion 
and  has  embarked  unobserved  across  the  river,  and 
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that  my  dog  has  stopped  to  flush."  A  semblance  of 
a  grin  rived  each  corner  of  his  pursed  mouth. 

I  followed  George's  gaze  out  over  the  expanse  of 
complaining  river.  Two  hundred  yards  of  writhing, 
foaming  floodwater  to  the  far  side  and  we  were  talk- 
ing pen-raised  quail.  We  looked  back  at  each  other 
and  broke  into  laughter. 

All  the  world  loves  a  play.  In  such  vaulted  com- 
pany, I  profess  to  be  a  rank  neophyte  at  the  absolu- 
tion game,  still  learning  the  hard  way. 

Easily  the  most  exciting  dog  of  my  own  field  trial 
career,  Pat  was  scintillating  in  ground  coverage  and 
lofty  on  game.  She  was  a  white-hot  handful,  but  by 
the  end  of  her  derby  year  I  almost  had  her  steadied 
to  wing  and  shot  and  was  fiercely  protective  of  her 
growing  consistency.  It  was  about  then  she  came 
down  with  a  bittersweet  love  affair  for  furred  game. 
Fortunately,  she  was  highly  selective.  Unfortunately, 
skunks  were  on  line.  For  a  long-suffering  year,  almost 
every  training  session  harbored  a  tryst  with  a  polecat. 

She  would  swell  up  and  point  one  with  every  bit  of 
aplomb  the  largest  bevy  of  birds  could  elicit,  and 
for  the  life  of  me,  I  could  not  distinguish  for  a  time 
whether  her  intense  stands  meant  bird  or  skunk. 
There  was  little  choice.  I  couldn't  risk  pushing  her 
through  birds  after  all  the  effort  to  steady  her.  If  it 
was  quail,  all  was  well.  With  a  skunk,  look  out.  At 
the  moment  of  realization,  Pat  was  going  after  the 
hapless  varmint,  heck  or  high  water. 

The  first  time,  striving  for  expeditious  evacuation, 
I  got  hung  up  in  a  greenbrier,  took  the  full  onslaught 
of  the  initial  defensive  wave,  and  my  horse  said  to 
hell  with  a  ground  tie  and  ran  a  quarter  mile.  After- 
ward, every  point  became  a  dilemma. 

Finally,  after  one  exquisitely  malodorous  episode, 
I  forfeited  my  opportunity  for  a  more  graceful  acquit- 
tal, jerking  the  little  bitch  up  and  shaking  her  hard 
in  the  presence  of  a  training  partner.  Nothing  ever 
bothered  her  much,  and  she  simply  gave  me  a  "pay- 
back's hell"  look  and  cast  merrily  away. 

I  lived  in  dread  of  trials  with  skunks  in  residence 
on  the  grounds,  and  one  day  it  came  to  a  head  during 
competition.  We  had  a  great  ground  effort  going,  birds 
were  scarce,  and  all  we  needed  was  one  clean  piece 
of  bird  work.  With  both  the  scout  and  the  dog  gone 
unduly,  I  went  scrambling!  I  found  them  in  a  wooded 
bottom,  after  the  gallery  had  ridden  on.  Pat  was 
standing  like  a  million  bucks,  the  scout  looking  on. 

"Looked  too  risky  to  me.  I  was  afraid  to  call  it," 
he  offered  apologetically  as  I  rode  up. 

"My  God,  man,  this  is  a  field  trial!"  I  bellowed. 
"Yeah,  I  know,"  he  returned  dryly,  "but  there's 
only  so  much  humiliation  a  man  can  take." 

I  had  to  admit  the  designated  cover  was  a  tad 
suspicious.  Then,  when  I  walked  ahead  of  Pat  and 
nothing  happened  I  was  about  to  call  for  the  protec- 
tive respiratory  gear.  But  two  egg-tickling  steps  more 
and  a  tremendous  covey  went  out.  My  canine  charge 
stood  happily,  with  perhaps  the  faintest  suggestion  of 
a  smirk,  watching  them  away. 

I  walked  back  to  her,  styled  her  up  a  bit,  and  gave 
her  a  pat  on  the  head. 

Never  embarrass  anybody  smarter  than  you  are.  S3 


Wildlife 

Federation's 


Fifty  years  ago,  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Federation  was  formed 
to  improve  wildlife  management  in  this  state,  and  its  support 
for  a  professional  state  agency  led  to  the  creation  of  the 
N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission.  That  was  only  the 
first  of  many  conservation  victories. 

written  by  Eddie  Nickens  ©1995 


Ross  O.  Stevens  was  a  man  with  a 
mission.  For  years  North  Carolina 
State  University's  first  wildlife  pro- 
fessor had  been  angered  by  what  he  per- 
ceived as  the  mismanagement  of  North 
Carolina's  wildlife  resources  and  the  politi- 
cization  of  the  old  Department  of  Conser- 
vation and  Commerce.  In  1944  he  published 
Talk  about  Wildlife,  a  treatise  on  sound  wild- 
life management  in  which  he  decried  the 
"unscrupulous  and  selfish  politicians"  who 
had  turned  the  state  wildlife  agency  into  a 
repository  of  political  favors.  Stevens'  words 
found  sympathetic  ears.  Just  a  few  years  ear- 
lier North  Carolina  hunters  and  fishermen 
had  begun  to  mobilize  to  push  for  scientifi- 
cally sound  wildlife  management,  but  World 
War  II  stymied  their  efforts. 

Early  in  1945,  however,  Stevens  and 
several  dozen  sportsmen-conservationists 
gathered  in  Raleigh's  Sir  Walter  Hotel.  Their 
goal  was  to  plot  a  strategy  to  create  a  sepa- 
rate state  wildlife  agency,  removed  from  the 
Department  of  Conservation  and  Com- 
merce, in  which  science  alone  would  form 
the  basis  for  natural  resources  management. 
At  that  meeting,  held  on  February  6,  1945, 
some  "25  to  50  hunting  and  fishing  sports- 
men," according  to  early,  yellowed  docu- 
ments, "decided  that  it  would  be  benefi- 
cial to  the  interests  of  the  Inland  Fisheries 
and  Wild  Life  of  North  Carolina  to  form 
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Mike  Blanton,  current  executive 
director 


a  state-wide  organization  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  and  encouraging  improve- 
ment of  wild[life]  and  fishing  conditions 
in  North  Carolina." 

On  that  day,  50  years  ago,  the  North 
Carolina  Wildlife  Federation  was  born. 
Founded  specifically  to  lobby  for  a  sepa- 
rate state  wildlife  agency,  the  Federation 
was  at  first  a  loosely  knit  consortium  of 
hunting  and  fishing  clubs  across  the  state. 
But  the  fledgling  organization  had  a  tire- 
less advocate  in  Ross  Stevens.  For  two 
years  he  crisscrossed  the  state  like  a  cir- 
cuit rider,  helping  to  organize  county  wild- 
life clubs  and  preaching  the  cause  of  sound 
wildlife  management.  It  was  no  easy  task. 
An  unpaid  volunteer  in  those  early  days, 
Stevens  sometimes  had  to  bum  gas  money 
from  friends  to  get  from  club  to  club. 

"Ross  Stevens  almost  starved  his  family  in 
the  process,"  recalls  Bob  Hazel,  a  longtime 
Federation  director  who  went  to  work  for  the 
infant  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  as  a 
district  biologist  in  1950  and  retired  as  its 
director  in  1980.  But  Stevens'  indefatigable 
spirit  paid  off.  By  1947  the  North  Carolina 
Wildlife  Federation  boasted  1 1 ,000  mem- 
bers and  95  affiliated  clubs  and  had  suc- 
ceeded in  rallying  support  for  legislation 
that  created  today's  North  Carolina  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission. 

This  year  the  state's  largest  conservation 
organization  celebrates  its  golden  anniversary. 
In  the  years  since  Ross  Stevens  raced  around 
the  countryside,  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife 
Federation  has  grown  from  its  initial  mem- 
bership founded  in  local  wildlife  clubs  to 
32 ,000  members.  The  Federation  now  runs 
a  statewide  door-to-door  canvassing  effort  to 
strengthen  membership  and  awareness  about 
environmental  issues.  It  also  employs  a  full- 
time  lobbyist  to  look  out  for  environmental 
and  sporting  concerns  and  heads  up  a  con- 
servation education  program  that  supports 
projects  from  recycling  to  hunter  safety  edu- 
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cation  to  endangered  species.  With  money 
the  Federation  has  supported  red  wolf,  bald 
eagle  and  brook  trout  research.  With  exper- 
tise the  Federation  has  educated  prosecutors 
on  the  severity  of  wildlife  violations.  And 
with  grassroots  involvement  the  Federation 
has  helped  create  national  wildlife  refuges, 
stop  peat  mining  in  sensitive  coastal  areas, 
and  bring  warring  factions  of  saltwater  fish- 
ermen to  the  negotiating  table.  Along  the 
way  the  Federation  has  twice  been  named 
Affiliate  of  the  Year  by  the  National  Wild- 
life Federation  and  has  become  the  state's 
largest  conservation  organization. 

"But  bigger  doesn't  necessarily  mean 
better,"  says  Mike  Blanton,  the  Federation's 
executive  director.  "It  only  means  that  we 
should  expect  even  more  of  ourselves.  We 
gain  some  of  our  strength  from  the  size  of 
this  organization,  but  I  think  most  of  it  comes 
from  our  broad-based  constituency  of  hunt- 
ers, fishermen,  campers,  bird-watchers — 
anybody  who  cares  about  wildlife." 

From  the  beginning  Stevens'  vision  of 
the  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Federation  was 
just  that — inclusive.  Although  sportsmen 
founded  and  supported  the  organization,  the 
academician  also  understood  that  healthy 
game  and  fish  populations  were  intrinsically 
tied  to  the  protection  of  all  natural  resources. 
Songbirds,  he  wrote  in  Talk  about  Wildlife, 
"need  protection  not  only  from  the  shot- 
guns in  the  hands  of  merciless  killers,  or 
from  those  who  want  to  make  easy  money  by 
collecting  plumes  for  ladies'  hats,  but  also 
from  the  lumberman's  axe."  According  to 
Hazel,  Stevens  "didn't  mean  wildlife  as  the 
game  we  hunt.  It  meant  everything.  And 
that  was  rather  revolutionary  in  those  days." 

A  few  moments  spent  digging  through 
the  Wildlife  Federation's  archives  of  board 
meeting  minutes,  correspondence  and  reso- 
lutions of  those  early  days  reveals  an  organi- 
zation with  a  holistic  view  of  conservation, 
especially  given  the  tenor  of  the  times.  Work- 
ing closely  with  the  North  Carolina  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission,  the  Federation 
pushed  for  the  reintroduction  of  wild  turkeys 
to  many  parts  of  North  Carolina.  The  Fed- 
eration was  successful  in  a  lawsuit  filed  to 
protect  Currituck  Sound  from  the  harmful 
effects  of  a  proposed  oyster  dredging  industry. 
The  old  documents — many  typed  on  carbon 


Because  of  a  similarity  of  names,  the 
N.C.  Wildlife  Federation  is  often  mis- 
taken for  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  (the  state  agency  it  helped 
create  50  years  ago).  The  Federation 
consists  of  groups  and  individuals  who 
support  sound  conservation,  while  the 
Commission  regulates  hunting  and 
fishing  in  the  state. 


The  wiW  turkey 

thrives  in  Ncrrth 
Carolina,  thanks  in 
part  to  early  Fed- 
eration support  for 
restoration  programs 
in  the  1960s. 


With  state  whitetail  populations  over 
800,000,  it's  hard  to  believe  that  deer 
resurratum  was  once  a  major  coopera- 
tive effort  between  the  Federation  and 
the  Commissum. 


sheets  and  crackling  with  age — tell 
about  the  establishment  of  a  state- 
wide conservation  essay  contest  and 
Wildlife  Quiz  Contest  in  public 
schools,  a  resolution  to  require  a 
stray  dog  bill,  and  one  to  require 
logging  operators  to  remove  tree- 
tops  and  branches  that  fall  into 
public  waterways.  You  even  read 
that  in  November  of  1969  a 
board  of  directors  meeting  was 
adjourned  early  so  everyone 
could  watch  United  States 
astronauts  land  on  the  moon. 
"Those  early  founding 
fathers  picked  up  on  the  connec- 
tion between  environmental  issues  and  the 
number  of  fish  in  a  stream  long  before  Earth 
Day,"  says  Tom  Bean,  the  Federation's  direc- 
tor of  governmental  affairs.  "They  were  sur- 
prisingly forward-thinking." 

And  always  the  Federation  pushed  its  mem- 
bers and  officers  toward  individual  involve- 
ment, a  spirit  of  grass-roots 
activism  born  in  Stevens'  state- 
wide crusade.  Phil  Bracewell, 
the  Federation's  president  in 
1978  and  a  director  whose 
involvement  in  the  organization 
reaches  back  to  the  late  1940s, 
tells  of  "a  smoke-filled  room  in 
the  old  Sir  Walter  Hotel"  in 
Raleigh,  in  which  North  Caro- 
lina's pioneering  system  of 
trout  stream  classification  was 
sketched  out,  and  recalls  filling 
three  station  wagons  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Catawba  Wildlife 
Club  for  a  drive  to  Raleigh  to 
lobby  during  the  1950s. 

And  from  the  very  begin- 
ning the  Federation  took  its 
relationship  with  the  Commis- 
sion seriously.  "The  Federation  made  the 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission  possible,  and 
they  were  the  Commission's  strong  right  arm 
in  those  early  years,"  recalls  Hazel.  "They 
played  an  ideal  role:  they  were  a  strong  advo- 
cate for  wildlife  programs,  but  they  weren't 
bashful  about  letting  the  Commission  know 
when  they  saw  things  they  didn't  like." 

Throughout  the  '50s,  '60s  and  '70s, 
under  the  guidance  of  men  like  Turner 
Battle,  Frank  Copeland  and  Charlie  Shaw, 
the  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Federation 
fought  for  tighter  stream  pollution  controls, 
passage  of  the  National  Wilderness  Pres- 
ervation Act  and  expansion  of  the  state's 
wild  turkey  restoration  program.  "The  Fed- 
eration helped  the  Commission  broaden  its 
horizons  all  along — look  at  the  1970s  when 
the  laws  were  written  to  give  the  Commis- 
sion authority  over  endangered  and  non- 
game  species."  Now,  just  about  everyone 


seems  to  understand  what  Ross  Stevens 
prescribed  50  years  ago.  Says  Hazel:  "You 
can't  divorce  one  part  of  the  conservation 
picture  from  the  other." 

These  days,  however,  the  Federation  is  as 
likely  to  work  with  other  conservation  orga- 
nizations as  it  is  to  pursue  a  project  alone. 
Consider  the  case  of  Peg  Jones  and  the  con- 
servation group  Save  Our  Rivers.  Five  years 
ago  Jones,  president  of  the  fledgling  Frank- 
lin, N.C.-based  group,  was  feeling  isolated  in 
her  fight  against  the  construction  of  a  waste- 
water treatment  plant  on  the  Cullasaja 
River.  Then  a  friend  suggested  she  contact 
the  Wildlife  Federation. 

"I  found  the  Federation  to  be  very  open- 
minded  and  supportive  about  our  cause," 
Jones  recalls.  In  back-to-back  conventions 
the  Federation  passed  resolutions  concern- 
ing the  Cullasaja — first  calling  for  an  envi- 
ronmental impact  study  of  the  proposed 
treatment  plant,  and  then  for  the  river's 
inclusion  in  the  state's  Wild  and  Scenic  Riv- 
ers program.  "We  were  just  gathering  our 
steam  at  that  point,"  says  Jones,  "and  those 
resolutions  had  an  immediate  impact." 

At  the  1994  convention  Jones  took  the 
floor  to  press  her  case  to  the  Federation 
publicly,  an  effort  that  resulted  in  an  article 
about  the  group's  push  for  a  statewide  rivers 
assessment,  published  in  Friend  of  Wildlife, 
the  Federation's  quarterly  conservation 
journal.  When  that  issue  hit  the  newsstands, 
Jones  sent  a  copy  of  the  magazine  to  every 
elected  official  she  could  think  of,  including 
Vice  President  Al  Gore  and  Governor  Jim 
Hunt.  "That  was  the  first  article  ever  on 
our  efforts  to  begin  a  statewide  rivers  assess- 
ment," Jones  says,  and  it's  had  a  happy  result. 
In  late  August,  65  representatives  from  con- 
servation organizations,  industry  and  wild- 
life management — including  Federation 
director  John  Garton — met  in  Winston- 
Salem  to  plan  the  state's  first  comprehen- 
sive rivers  assessment. 

"The  Federation  made  this  rivers  assess- 
ment possible,"  Jones  says.  "Because  of  their 
support,  every  river  in  North  Carolina  is 
about  to  be  part  of  a  statewide  study." 

Fifty  years  of  Federation  history  is  high- 
lighted by  such  cooperative  efforts:  there 
was  the  struggle  to  establish  the  Roanoke 
River  and  Alligator  River  national  wildlife 
refuges,  and  the  years -long  appeals  over  the 
timber  management  plan  of  the  Pisgah  and 
Nantahala  national  forests.  But  Ross  Stevens' 
spirit  of  individual  effort  on  behalf  of  wild- 
life remains  a  vital  part  of  the  Federation. 
The  organization  serves  as  a  support  system 
for  unsung  heroes  like  V  W  Cobb,  a  long- 
time Federation  stalwart  who  spends  count- 
less hours  volunteering  at  hunter  safety  edu- 
cation tournaments  and  the  Fur,  Fish  'n' 
Game  Rendezvous,  and  Dale  Mosteller,  a 
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board  member  who  has  led  the  Lincolnton 
Sportsmen  wildlife  club  to  head  up  Clean 
Cast  fishing  clinics  for  the  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion and  run  the  Buckarama,  one  of  the 
Federation's  primary  fund-raisers. 

Today  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration has  offices  in  Raleigh  and  Charlotte 
and  is  bouncing  back  from  two  years  marked 
by  a  general  downturn  in  the  membership  of 
conservation  organizations  nationwide  and 
changing  leadership  internally.  The  heady 
days  of  early  '90s  environmentalism  have 
been  replaced  by  the  pragmatism  of  shift- 
ing political  winds. 

"I  would  characterize  the  Federation  as 
primarily  an  apolitical  organization  that 
gets  involved  out  of  necessity  in  particular 
issues,"  says  Tom  Bean.  "I  think  we're 
viewed  as  an  organization  that  primarily 
has  a  real-life  agenda,  and  not  a  political 
agenda.  And  that  agenda  is  the  protection 
and  enjoyment  of  the  outdoors." 

In  the  next  year,  Bean  says,  many  of  the 
major  policy  issues  concerning  the  North 
Carolina  Wildlife  Federation  will  be  large  fed- 
eral legislative  platforms  such  as  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Act  and  the  Clean  Water  Act 
and  its  wetlands  protection  provisions.  In 
these  wide-ranging  issues,  Bean  says,  state 
organizations  such  as  the  Federation  play  a 
crucial  role.  "The  Federation  provides  an 
information  conduit  from  the  federal  level 
to  the  grass-roots  level,"  Bean  explains,  "and 
it's  the  contacts  from  their  constituents  that 
affect  how  legislators  vote."  On  the  local 
level,  however,  Blanton  has  a  long  list  of  new 
projects  that  underscore  the  wildlife  heritage 
of  the  Federation,  including  a  new  series  of 
youth  deer  hunts  that  are  slated  to  begin  in 
October  and  new  initiatives  to  strengthen 
ties  with  more  local  clubs. 

Much  has  changed  at  the  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration in  the  last  five  decades.  A  yearly 
membership  no  longer  costs  a  dollar,  nor 
does  the  Federation  crown  a  Miss  Wildlife 
at  its  annual  convention  as  it  did  for  a  few 
years  in  the  early  1950s.  But  Ross  Stevens 
would  easily  recognize  the  North  Carolina 
Wildlife  Federation  were  he  to  show  up  at 
its  offices  today.  He'd  no  doubt  like  to  know 
more  about  the  Federation's  efforts  to  push 
outdoor  ethics,  and  he  might  need  to  have 
the  term  "endangered  species"  explained. 
But  Stevens  would  be  amazed  at  the  num- 
ber of  wild  turkeys  to  be  found  in  North 
Carolina.  He'd  be  impressed  with  the  Fed- 
eration's role  in  the  Hunters  for  the  Hungry 
program,  and  he  might  even  chuckle  at 
"Dipper  the  Otter,"  the  children's  page  in 
Friend  of  Wildlife. 

But  he'd  surely  also  be  happy  to  hear 
that  the  Federation's  current  executive 
director  hasn't  had  to  bum  gas  money  on 
a  single  occasion.  E3 


Ross  Stevens,  Federation 
founding  father. 


T^ner  Battle  (right),  former 
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executive  director, 


na  meeting. 
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Service  Shuts  Down  Fly  way 's  Hunting  Season 
Migrant  Canada  Goose  Population  in  Trouble  Along  Atlantic  Fly  way 


Written  arid  Edited 
by  Vic  Veriters 


In  sharp  contrast  to  the  good 
news  this  year  about  rebound- 
ing duck  populations,  the  status 
of  migratory  Canada  goose 
populations  in  the  Atlantic  Fly- 
way  has  deteriorated  to  the 
point  that  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  has  suspended 
hunting  for  them  across  most 
of  the  flyway.  No  seasons  will 
be  offered  in  most  Atlantic  Fly- 
way  states,  nor  in  Quebec  and 
eastern  Ontario.  North  Caro- 
lina's migratory  goose  season 
was  closed  in  1992,  although  a 
September  season  for  resident 
Canada  geese  is  still  offered. 

An  annual  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  survey  conducted  this 
summer  in  conjunction  with 
the  Canadian  Wildlife  Service 
and  the  Atlantic  Flyway  Coun- 
cil revealed  just  29,000  breed- 
ing pairs  for  the  Atlantic  Fly- 
way population,  despite  excel- 
lent habitat  conditions  in  the 
northern  Quebec  survey  area. 
This  is  down  27  percent  from 
1994  and  75  percent  below 
levels  recorded  in  1988,  when 
the  decline  was  first  noted. 

The  drop  in  numbers  of  mi- 
gratory geese  has  continued 
despite  substantial  harvest  re- 
strictions imposed  on  Atlantic 
Flyway  states  in  1992.  Federal 
and  state  biologists  blame  poor 
production  on  breeding  grounds 
in  Canada  for  the  decline.  "We 
have  serious  concerns  about 
this  sharp  downward  trend  in 
the  breeding  populations  of 
migratory  Canada  geese  in  the 
Atlantic  Flyway,"  said  Mollie 
Beattie.  "We've  had  poor  pro- 
duction since  the  mid-  1980s, 
including  the  worst  year  on 
record  in  1992." 

There  are  at  least  three  major 
factors  contributing  to  the  poor 


production,  said  Jerry  Serie,  the 
Atlantic  Flyway  representative 
for  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service:  bad  weather  in  some 
years  during  the  breeding  sea- 
son, overhunting  in  the  late 
1980s,  which  reduced  the  popu- 
lation of  older  breeding  birds, 
and  subsistence  harvest  and  egg 
gathering  by  Native  Americans 
on  breeding  grounds. 

The  problems  with  the  mi- 
grant populations  were  first 
noticed  in  the  late  1980s,  when 
poor  weather  on  breeding 
grounds  hurt  annual  gosling 
production  while  the  harvest 
by  sport  hunters  of  adult  birds 
continued  to  be  high,  thus  re- 
moving many  of  the  older  geese 
that  were  the  best  breeders. 
Canada  geese  do  not  become 
successful  breeders  until  they 
reach  at  least  3  years  of  age. 

"These  restrictions  on  hunt- 
ing were  imposed  to  conserve 
the  breeding  stock  of  these 
birds,"  explained  Serie.  "We 
hope  annual  survival,  which 
currently  runs  about  70  per- 
cent, will  jump  to  over  90  per- 
cent. If  this  happens,  it  should 
allow  many  of  the  younger  birds 


in  the  populations  to 
live  to  an  age  where 
they  become  more 
prolific  and  effective 
breeders.  But  this  process 


will  take  several  years." 

The  sharp  decrease  in  num- 
bers of  breeding  migratory 
Canada  geese  is  unrelated  to 
rapid  growth  in  numbers  of  resi- 
dent (nonmigratory)  locally 
breeding  Canada  geese  in  the 
Atlantic  Flyway.  These  resident 
Canada  geese  populations  con- 
tinue to  expand  across  much  of 
the  Atlantic  Flyway,  and  most 
states,  including  North  Carolina, 
offer  early  hunting  seasons  for 
these  resident  birds  before  the 
migrant  Canadas  arrive. 

— Infirrmation  courtesy  of 
U.S.  Fish  &  Wildlife  Service 


Breeding  populations  for  migrant 
Canada  geese  have  plunged  75 
percent  since  the  mid-  1980s.  The 
US.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  has 
responded  by  suspending  the  hunt- 
ing season  this  year  for  migrant 
birds  across  the  Atlantic  Flyway 
and  affected  Canadian  provinces. 


Approved  Nontoxic  Shot 
Bismuth  Shot  Now  Legal  for  Waterfowl 


Bismuth  shot  will  join  steel 
shot  as  legal  nontoxic  shot 
this  waterfowl  season.  In  Au- 
gust, the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  granted  temporary 
approval  for  use  of  bismuth 
shot  in  the  upcoming  water- 
fowl season. 

The  shot  is  actually  an  alloy 
of  bismuth  and  tin  and  is  almost 
the  ballistic  equivalent  of  lead, 
making  it  a  heavier  and  more 
effective  waterfowl  load  than 
steel  shot.  By  proprietary  agree- 
ment with  its  inventor,  the  Bis- 
muth Cartridge  Company  in 
Texas  is  the  only  shotshell  manu- 
facturer in  the  United  States 
offering  factory  loaded  bis- 
muth shot. 

Tine  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  gave  temporary  approv- 


al last  year  in  the  last  half  of 
the  waterfowl  season  after  the 
Bismuth  Cartridge  Company 
submitted  data  from  an  initial, 
short-term  test  that  showed  no 
toxicity.  For  permanent  approv- 
al the  company  must  submit  re- 
sults from  three  comprehensive 
studies.  The  temporary  approv- 
al granted  this  year  will  be  valid 
for  all  of  the  1995-96  waterfowl 
season.  Skutch  Mason,  vice 
president  of  Bismuth  Cartridge 
Company,  said  that  final  toxici- 
ty results  would  be  submitted 
early  in  1996.  He  added  that 
tests  on  the  shot  have  revealed 
no  toxicity  to  waterfowl  and 
the  company  was  expecting 
permanent  approval  sometime 
next  year. 
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Agency  Receives  Six  Awards 
Commission  Wins  at  ACI  Conference 


The  1996  North  Carolina 
Wildlife  Calendar  Is  Here! 


The  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission's  Division  of 
Conservation  Education  took 
home  six  awards  at  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Association 
for  Conservation  Information 
(ACI). 

The  awards  were  announced 
at  the  ACI's  annual  summer 
meeting,  held  this  year  in  St. 
Paul,  Minn.  ACI  is  an  interna- 
tional association  of  state,  fed- 
eral and  provincial  wildlife  agen- 
cies and  other  natural  resource 
conservation  groups. 

Wildlife  in  North  Carolina, 
the  Commission's  flagship  pub- 
lication, took  a  second  place 
award  in  the  Magazine  category. 
Two  staff-written  articles  from 
the  magazine  also  won  awards. 
"Full  Circle,"  an  article  detail- 


ing the  Wildlife  Commission's 
wild  turkey  restoration  efforts, 
tied  for  third  in  the  Magazine 
Wildlife  Article  category,  while 
the  article  "Dry  Flies  of  the 
Southern  Appalachians"  tied 
for  third  in  the  Magazine  Gen- 
eral Interest  category. 

Two  publications  from  the 
North  Carolina  WILD  environ- 
mental education  program  won 
awards  in  the  One -Time  Publi- 
cation category.  "A  Correlation 
to  Cub  and  Boy  Scout  Require- 
ments" won  second  place,  while 
the  wildlife  fact  sheet  "Wildlife 
Profiles,  Set  6"  took  third  place. 

Rounding  out  the  awards 
was  a  first  place  in  the  Calendar 
category  for  the  Commission's 
best -selling  1995  North  Carolina 
Wildlife  Calendar. 


1995-96  Bag  Limits,  Shooting  Hours  and 
Season  Dates  for  Waterfowl 


See  the  current  North  Carolina  Inland  Fishing, 
|^^**    Hunting  &  Trapping  Regulations  Digest  for  other 
regulations  concerning  waterfowl. 


BAG  LIMITS 

Conventional  bag:  5  ducks  with  no  more  than  1  black  duck  (black  duck 
season  is  closed  during  the  first  two  season  segments),  1  hen  mallard,  2 
wood  ducks,  2  redheads,  1  fulvous  tree  duck,  1  mottled  duck,  1  canvasback 
or  1  pintail.  The  season  on  harlequin  ducks  is  closed. 
Other  limits:  a)  5  snow  geese 

b)  2  brant 

c)  5  mergansers  (1  hooded  merganser) 

d)  7  sea  ducks  (4  scoters)  in  special  sea  duck  areas  only 

e)  15  coots 

HOURS 

One -half  hour  before  sunrise  to  sunset 
SEASONS 

Ducks,  Mergansers  and  Coots:  Oct.  5-7,  Nov.  20-25,  and 

Dec.  11 -Jan.  20 
Sea  Ducks:  Oct.  6-Jan.  20 
Snow  and  Blue  Geese:  Nov.  20-Mar.  5 
Brant:  Nov.  20-25  and  Dec.  8-Jan.  20 

Swan:  Nov.  20-Jan.  31  (by  permit  only — 6,000  will  be  issued) 

You  may  also  call  1-800-675-0263  for  this  information. 


"An  Elegant  Obsession"  by  Joe  Seme  is  one  of  1 2  paintings  featured  in 
the  1996  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Calendar.  Order  now  before  they're 
sold  out. 


The  works  of  James  A.  Brooks,  Robert  B.  Dance,  Robert  C. 
Flowers,  Jr.,  Bob  Herr,  Alan  Cheek,  Denise  Nelson,  Joe  Seme, 
Mel  Steele,  Shannon  Cr itcher  Jones  and  David  Williams  are  featured 
in  the  1996  Wildlife  Calendar.  Order  yours  today  by  returning  the 
form  below  with  your  check  or  money  order  to  1996  Calendar,  N.C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  512  N.  Salisbury  Street,  Raleigh, 
N.C.  27604-1188. 

 ORDER  TODAY!  


Please  send  me  _  _  N.C.  Wildlife  Calendars  (C96) 

at  $6.00  each  $  

All  N.C.  residents  add  $.36  sales  tax  per  calendar   

No  sales  tax  for  out  of  state  residents 

Enclosed  is  my  check  for   Total  $  

~|  Charge  my  MasterCard  or  VISA  for  the  calendar(s)  ordered  above.  My  card 
number  is 


date  is  / 

(  ) 

Card  holder  signature 

Day  Time  Phone  No. 

If  ordering  7  or  more  calendars,  please  provide  your  UPS  deliverable  address. 

Name 

Address   

Apt.  # 

City/State/Zip 

Phone (  ) 

Send  order  to:  1996  CALENDAR,  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission, 

512  N.  Salisbury  Street,  Raleigh,  N.C.  27604-1188 
Office  located  at  322  Chapanoke  Rd.,  Raleigh  N.C. 

All  orders  must  be  prepaid.  We  do  not  bill.  $20.00  service  charge  for  returned  checks 
(N.C.G.S.  25-3-512). 

For  fund  raising  and  bulk  rate  information  (10  calendars  or  more),  call  919-662- 
4377.  Please  allow  6  weeks  for  delivery. 

CAL096 
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Carried  by  Lone  Star  Tick 
Tick  Disease  May  Become  More  Prevalent  in  North  Carolina 


Sportsmen  and  others  in  the 
outdoors  need  to  be  aware 
that  a  relatively  rare  disease  car- 
ried by  ticks  appears  to  be  be- 
coming more  common  in  North 
Carolina  and  the  Southeast. 

Ehrlichiosis  is  a  tick-borne 
disease  that  attacks  white  blood 
cells.  Its  effects  on  humans  are 
similar  to  Rocky  Mountain  spot- 
ted fever.  If  untreated,  ehrlichi- 
osis can  be  severe,  even  fatal. 
The  first  death  attributable  to 
ehrlichiosis  occurred  this  sum- 
mer when  a  Mecklenburg  Coun- 
ty girl  contracted  the  disease 
and  later  died.  Symptoms  of 
the  disease  include  prolonged 
fever,  severe  headaches  that 
do  not  respond  to  aspirin  or 
other  painkillers,  chills,  nausea, 
joint  pains,  confusion  and  amne- 
sia. "A  rash  will  sometimes  oc- 
cur, but  only  about  30  percent 
of  the  time,"  said  the  late  Dr. 
Theresa  Klimko,  an  epidemiolo- 
gist with  the  N.C.  Division  of 
Epidemiology.  "Ehrlichiosis  can 
be  cured  with  antibiotics,  but, 
as  with  Rocky  Mountain  spot- 
ted fever,  the  disease  is  most 
curable  if  treated  early. 

Ehrlichiosis  was  first  noted 
in  1986,  and  since  then  epi- 
demiologists have  discovered 
two  strains,  both  of  which  can 
be  fatal.  Since  then,  more  than 
400  cases  have  been  positively 
identified,  mostly  in  the  South - 


Wale 


east.  Of 
those, 
nine  con- 
firmed cases 
have  resulted  in 
deaths.  The  number  of  cases 
discovered  is  undoubtedly  under- 
stated, since  the  disease  is  hard 
to  diagnose  and  is  often  confused 
with  Rocky  Mountain  spotted 
fever,  which  shares  some  of  the 
same  symptoms  and  the  same 
antibiotic  treatment.  One  study 
at  a  hospital  in  Georgia  indicated 
that  ehrlichiosis  was  five  times 
more  prevalent  than  Rocky 
Mountain  spotted  fever. 

The  strain  of  ehrlichiosis 
present  in  North  Carolina — 
caused  by  the  bacterium  Ehr- 
lichia chaffeensis — is  carried 
by  the  Lone  Star  tick.  While 
this  tick  species  is  common  in 
the  Coastal  Plain,  epidemiolo- 
gists are  concerned  because 
available  evidence  strongly 
suggests  the  Lone  Star  tick  is 
spreading  west  into  the  Pied- 
mont and  Foothills  counties. 
The  Lone  Star  tick  is  also  the 
most  aggressive  of  North  Caro- 
lina's tick  species  and  will  feed 


Check  Cooperator  Agents  for  More  Info 
Donate  Venison  to  Help  Feed  the  Needy 


There  are  more  than  20 
meat  processors  located 
across  the  state  where  hunters 
can  donate  venison  to  help  feed 
the  needy.  Check  your  local 
big-game  cooperator  agent  for 
more  information,  or  call  the 
N.C.  Wildlife  Federation  at 
(919)833-1923. 


on  humans  and 
other  mammals 
Female        in  all  three  of  its 
stages  of  growth — larva, 
nymph  and  adult.  So-called 
"seed  ticks,"  for  example,  are 
the  larval  stage  of  Lone  Star 
ticks.  It  is  also  a  host  of  the 
Ehrlichia  bacteria  in  all  three 
stages. 

Entomologists  are  not  cer- 
tain why  Lone  Star  ticks  appear 
to  be  expanding  their  range  but 
suspect  the  state's  burgeoning 
deer  herds  may  be  partly  respon- 
sible. "From  the  standpoint  of 
disease  transmission,  the  fact 
that  Lone  Star  ticks  feed  on 
humans  in  all  three  stages  con- 


cerns us  for  two  reasons,"  said 
Dr.  Barry  Engber,  medical  ento- 
mologist with  the  N.C.  Depart- 
ment of  Environment,  Health 
and  Natural  Resources.  "They 
are  harder  to  detect  when 
they  are  so  small,  and  larval 
or  nymphal  ticks  are  also  far 
more  common  than  adults. 
Larvae,  having  just  hatched 
from  the  eggs,  are  unlikely  to 
carry  the  disease  but  nymphs 
and  adults  do." 

While  there  is  no  reason 
to  panic  every  time  a  tick  is 
discovered  on  a  human,  you 
should  remain  observant  for 
possible  symptoms,  Dr.  Klimko 
said.  "A  fever  is  often  the  first 
symptom  of  the  disease,"  she 
advised.  "If  you  know  you  have 
been  exposed  to  ticks  and  de- 
velop a  fever  in  the  absence 
of  other  possible  causes,  you 
should  see  your  doctor  as 
soon  as  possible." 


North  Carolina  Hunters 
For  The  Hungry 


Field  Notes 

Eastern  Gun  Deer 

Through  Jan.  1 

Central  Gun  Deer 

Opens  Nov.  13 

Central  Bow-and-Arrow  Deer 

Through  Nov.  4 

Central  Muzzleloading  Deer 

Nov.  6 -Nov.  11 

Northwestern  Gun  Deer 

Opens  Nov.  20 

Northwestern  Bow-and-Arrow  Deer 

Through  Nov.  1 1 

Northwestern  Muzzleloading  Deer 

Nov.  13-Nov.  18 

Western  Gun  Deer 

Opens  Nov.  20 

Western  Bow-and-Arrow  Deer 

Through  Nov.  18 

Black  Bear 

See  Regulations  Digest 

Wild  Boar 

See  Regulations  Digest 

Gray  Squirrel 

Opens  Oct.  16 

Fox  Squirrel 

See  Regulations  Digest 

Rabbit 

Opens  Nov.  18 

Raccoon  and  Opossum 

See  Regulations  Digest 

Bobwhite  Quail 

Opens  Nov.  18 

Ruffed  Grouse 

Through  Feb.  29 

Common  Snipe 

Opens  Nov.  14 

Mourning  Dove  (middle  season) 

Nov.  20-Nov.  25 

Crow 

See  Regulations  Digest 

Information  on  bag  limits,  either-sex 

hunts,  permits  and  other 

regulations  may  be  found  in  the  1995-^ 

'6  North  Carolina  Inland 

Fishing,  Hunting  &  Trapping  Regulations 

Digest.  For  a  copy,  check 

with  license  agents  or  contact  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 

Commission. 
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Book  Reviews 

Spook  and  Quest:  Tales  of  Bird  Dogs  and  More 


Spook:  Tales  of  a  Bird  Dog  by 
David  Henderson.  Published 
by  Lyons  &  Burford,  31  21  st  St., 
New  York,  N.Y.  10010, 126  pages, 
b/w  illustrations  by  Shep  Foley, 
1995,  $22.95. 

Every  bird  hunter  has  that 
one  perfect  dog  in  his  lifetime 
(or  so  I'm  told),  or  at  least  one 
that's  most  memorable.  Spook, 
an  all-white  English  setter,  was 
•  Dave  Henderson's  "dog  of  a 
lifetime,"  and  around  him  the 
author  weaves  tales  about  his 
life  of  bird  hunting  and  the 
larger  meaning  behind  it. 

Henderson  is  one  of  the 
finest  bird  hunting  storytellers 
in  the  outdoor  writing  genre, 
certainly  the  finest  of  the  "New" 
Old  South.  The  author  shares 
the  easygoing,  loquacious  style 
of  Havilah  Babcock,  but,  unlike 
him,  Henderson  has  transcend- 
ed some  of  the  old  master's 
"period"  prejudices. 

There  is  much  edifying  in 
Spook  about  relationships — 
between  fathers  and  sons  and 
grandsons,  between  race  and 
class,  town  and  country,  and 
man,  dog  and  the  bird  that 
binds  it  all  together.  Read  it 
and  you  will  see  portraits  of 
men  you  know — the  names 


Dear  Editors: 

I  was  enjoying  reading  your 
article  "Deer  Here!"  in  the  Sep- 
tember issue  until  I  got  to  the 
map  and  chart  on  page  15.  To 
be  sure,  we  have  a  lot  of  deer, 
but  thousands  of  them  per 
square  mile? 

According  to  my  estimates, 
there  being  27,878,400  square 
feet  in  a  square  mile,  this  comes 
out  to  2,787.84  deer  per  square 
foot.  Say  the  average  deer  will 
stand  3  feet  high  at  the  shoul- 
der. This  measurement  produces 
a  stack  of  deer  8,363  feet- high, 


will  be  different  but  the  char- 
acters the  same,  perhaps,  of 
Grandpa  and  friends  and  a  ru- 
ral way  of  life  that  seems  to  be 
disappearing  along  with  the 
birds  so  symbolic  of  it.  If  you've 
been  blessed,  you  might  even 
recognize  a  dog  you  owned. 
Spook  is  Henderson's  fourth 
book  and  may  be  his  best. 

Carolina  Hunting  Adven- 
tures: Quest  for  the  Limit 
try  Michael  S.  Marsh.  Published 
by  Atlantic  Publishing,  PO.  Box 
67,  Tabor  City,  N.C.  28463,  262 
pages,  b/w  photos,  $12.95. 

If  Spook  will  please  the  bird 
hunter  and  bird  dog  man,  Mike 
Marsh's  Carolina  Hunting  Ad' 
ventures:  Quest  for  the  Limit  will 
appeal  to  those  who  hunt  deer, 
turkey,  waterfowl  and  doves. 

The  author  uses  fictional- 
ized characters — based  on  real 
people  and  experiences — as 
subjects  in  five  chapters  that 
examine  the  often  inexplicable 
reasons  why  men  hunt  and,  spe- 
cifically, the  importance  of  men- 
tors for  developing  a  sense  of 
hunting  ethics  in  a  young  hunt- 
er. The  "quest  for  the  limit"  be- 
comes an  effort  not  to  fill  the 
gamebag  but  rather  to-appre- 


or  a  stack  much  higher  than  Mt. 
Mitchell,  based  on  a  figure  of 
10  deer. 

This  poses  a  terrific  problem! 
If  you  shoot  the  bottom  deer,  you 
are  way  over  the  limit  counting 
the  fallen  stack.  The  same  holds 
true  if  you  shoot  the  top  deer,  as 
the  rest  will  panic,  with  the  same 
end  results,  as  you  would  have  to 
knock  off  the  top  deer  with  at 
least  a  90-mm  antiaircraft  gun. 

— Bob  Hamilton,  Sr. 

Hickory 

Editor's  Response:  Well ...  at  least 


DAVID  HENDERSON 


ciate  the  essence  of  the  hunt. 
For  example,  the  chapter  "King 
of  the  Bay"  is  not  only  about 
a  boy's  first  deer  hunt  but  is 
also  a  coming-of-age  tale  about 
overcoming  the  disapproval  of 
a  protective  mother  apprehen- 
sive of  guns,  dogs  and  men  in  the 
woods. 

In  each  chapter  the  author, 
a  wildlife  biologist  by  training, 
also  passes  on  lots  of  sound 
information  on  hunting  tactics 
and  wildlife  management.  It's 
a  fine  book  to  give  a  budding 
hunter,  young  or  old. 

— w. 


you  can't  complain  if  you  don't  get 
your  limit  this  year. 

In  all  seriousness,  this  was  only 
one  of  many  letters,  calls  and  com- 
ments we  received  on  North  Caro- 
lina's "billion  and  more"  deer  herd 
resulting  from  the  map  published  in 
the  article  "Deer  Here! "  in  the 
September  issue,  on  page  15.  The 
mistake  was  in  the  map  key,  which 
should  have  read  "Deer  per  square 
mile"  instead  of  "Thousands  of  deer 
per  square  mile. "  The  mistake  was 
not  the  author's.  We  regret  any 
confusion — or  inflated  hunting 
expectations — we  may  have  created. 


Nature  Conservancy 
Moves  to  Durham 


The  N.C.  Chapter  of  The 
Nature  Conservancy  has 
been  one  of  the  most  effective 
conservators  of  wildlife  habitat 
in  the  state.  Many  game  lands, 
parks  and  wildlife  refuges  in 
North  Carolina  owe  their  exis- 
tence to  this  non-political  group. 

The  conservation  group  has 
just  moved  from  their  long-time 
headquarters  in  Carrboro  to 
Durham.  Their  new  address  is: 
The  Nature  Conservancy,  N.C. 
Chapter,  4011  University  Drive, 
Suite  201,  Durham,  N.C.  27707. 
Phone  (919)  403-8558. 

Commission  Needs 
Updated  Addresses 

Lifetime  license  holders  who 
have  not  received  their  big- 
game  tags  probably  never  re- 
turned or  received  a  postpaid 
card  sent  them  by  the  Commis- 
sion to  update  license  holder 
addresses.  The  postcard  was 
mailed  in  the  spring  and  had 
to  be  returned  in  order  for  the 
Commission  to  continue  mail- 
ing big -game  tags  to  lifetime 
license  holders. 

The  card  was  part  of  an  ef- 
fort to  update  mailing  lists  and 
locate  current  addresses  for  life- 
time license  holders.  When  life- 
time license  holders  move,  the 
agency  loses  track  of  the  license 
holder's  address,  unless  noti- 
fied. Bulk-mailed  items,  such 
as  big-game  tags  or  regulations 
digests,  cannot  be  forwarded 
or  delivered  by  the  post  office, 
resulting  in  a  waste  of  the  sports- 
man's dollar  and  the  need  for 
updated  mailing  lists. 

If  you  wish  to  receive  your 
big-game  tags,  contact  the  Wild- 
life Commission's  license  sales 
section.  Write  N.C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission,  Life- 
time License  Section,  512  N. 
Salisbury  St.,  Raleigh,  N.C. 
27604-1188. 


Map  Correction 
How  Many  Deer  per  Square  Mile? 
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WILDLIFE  THROUGH  THE  YEAR 


Only  a  phone  call  away . . . 

Call  919-7154091  anytime  and  use  your 
MasterCard  or  VISA  to  purchase 
most  hunting  licenses,  fishing 
licenses,  or  a  subscription  to 
Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  magazine. 


if ' . 


LEONARD  LEE  RUE  III 


Wildlife  Endowment  Fund  Report 


July  1995 

Principal  Balance 
$21,424,748.14 

Interest  Earned 
$17,715,775.17 

Total  Receipts 
$39,140,523.31 

Interest  Used 
$8,660,710.48 

Fund  Balance 
$30,479,812.83 


Established  on  May  29,  1981 ,  this  fund  is  derived  from  the  sale  of 
lifetime  hunting  and  fishing  licenses  and  lifetime  subscriptions  to 
Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  magazine  as  well  as  from  tax  deductible 
contributions.  While  the  interest  may  be  used  to  supplement  N.C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  programs,  the  principal  remains 
invested  to  generate  additional  interest  for  the  future. 


if  i 

til  i,  i.  i.  •/ 


Forest  Improvement 

by  Vic  Venters 

Several  new  booklets  published  by  the  Forest  Steward- 
ship program  should  be  of  interest  to  landowners  or  land 
managers  interested  in  improving  wildlife  habitat. 

Using  Aerial  Photographs — A  Layman's  Guide  is  a  6-page 
publication  that  will  assist  the  landowner  in  interpreting 
aerial  photographs  and  helping  with  the  identification  of 
land  features,  land  uses,  road  boundaries  and  vegetation 
types.  Aerial  photographs  can  be  extremely  useful  tools  in 
planning  where  habitat  changes  may  be  made,  but  it  helps 
to  know  what  you  are  looking  at.  The  publication  includes 
a  typical  farm  and  forest  aerial  photo  with  pertinent  fea- 
tures labeled  and  identified. 

Accomplishing  Forest  Stewardship  with  Hand-Applied  Herbi- 
cides illustrates  methods  for  using  herbicides  to  improve 
habitat  in  an  environmentally  safe  manner.  While  herbi- 
cides should  not  or  need  not  be  used  in  all  situations,  they 
can  be  used  selectively  for  wildlife  habitat  manipulation;  for 
example,  in  reducing  vegetation  that  outcompetes  plants 
that  provide  food  for  wildlife,  especially  in  areas  that  are 
too  small  to  burn,  or  where  there  are  restrictions  on  burn- 
ing. The  publication  reviews  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  hand  applying  herbicides.  Methods  and  procedures 
are  illustrated  and  described  in  detail.  Herbicides  are  also 
listed  by  both  chemical  and  brand  names. 

Along  related  lines,  thinning  is  one  of  the  best  habitat 
management  techniques  in  pine  forests,  and  it  also  pro- 
motes growth  in  remaining  trees.  Opening  the  forest 
canopy  allows  sunlight  to  hit  the  ground  and  will  produce 
cover  and  tender  plant  shoots  used  by  many  species  of 
wildlife.  More  information  on  thinning  is  available  from 
Extension  Forestry  in  the  publication  Woodland  Owner 
Note  #  13:  Thinning  Pine  Stands. 

For  more  information  on  these  publications  or  on  the 
Forest  Stewardship  Program,  contact  Extension  Forestry, 
N.C.S.U,  Box  8003,  Raleigh,  N.C.  27695-8003,  or  call 
(919)  515-5636 

— Information  Courtesy  of  N.C.  Forest  Stewardship  News 
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Distinguished  Visitor 

Few  ducks  can  match 
the  simple  beauty  and 
dignity  of  the  drake  can- 
vasback.  These  diving 
ducks  have  long  been 
favorites  of  carvers,  espe- 
cially those  who  make 
working  decoys.  Water- 
fowl hunters  know  that 
a  spread  of  canvasback 
decoys  will  also  attract 
many  other  species 
of  ducks. 
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OUR  NATURAL  HERITAGE 


Mercury  Birds 


by  Jim  Dean 


The  weeks  had  been  flying  by,  and  it  was  already  past 
Christmas — two  days  past  New  Year's  even — and  we  had 
not  yet  had  a  real  bird  hunt.  It  was  the  same  old  story:  obli- 
gations, holiday  schedules,  missed  opportunities,  uninviting 
weather.  Mike  Gaddis  and  I  had 
tried  it  a  couple  of  times,  but  it 
had  been  unseasonably  warm  and 
Mike's  dog,  Meg,  had  informed  us 
that  she  didn't  keep  company  with 
sweaty  quail.  At  any  rate,  she  had 
declined  to  introduce  us  to  any. 

But,  now,  the  weather  was  per- 
fect— cold,  gray,  still,  solemn.  By 
the  time  Mike  and  Meg  joined  my 
son  Scott  and  me  at  my  cabin  at 
the  farm,  I  had  already  built  a  good 
oak  fire  in  the  wood  stove,  then 
choked  it  down  with  the  damper  so 
it  would  slowly  warm  the  cabin  while  we  hunted.  The  Royal 
Crown  soda  sign  thermometer  in  the  kitchen  read  30  degrees. 
A  bobwhite  would  surely  smell  sweet  today. 

Bear  in  mind  that  our  expectations  are  limited.  Mike  and  I 
are  at  an  age — both  in  years  and  in  our  realization  of  changing 
times — when  hunting  is  broadly  defined  and  sometimes  doesn't 
even  involve  game.  Though  much  younger,  Scott  has  been 
linebred  to  that  same  point  of  view.  Grandfathers  may  no 
longer  join  us,  but  we  are  wearing  their  clothes,  carrying  their 
shotguns  and  following  the  offspring  of  their  dogs.  On  those 
rare  occasions  when  the  birds  know  what  is  expected  of  them, 
we  hang  the  memory  like  an  old  sporting  calendar  and  look  at 
it  for  years. 

The  first  covey  got  up  wild  in  the  thick  pines  behind  Estore's 
long-abandoned  house,  and  flew  towards  the  distant  bottom. 
We  had  not  expected  to  find  birds  there,  and  Meg  had  never 
even  gotten  close  enough  to  pick  up  a  scent.  But  we  decided  to 
look  for  the  singles,  and  followed  Meg  through  the  woods  past 
the  rusty  hulk  of  a  1949  Mercury.  I  stopped  a  moment  to  look  at 
the  car.  I  had  shot  my  first  bobwhite  over  that  abandoned  car  so 
many  years  ago  that  the  tall  pines  I  was  standing  under  had 
been  a  field.  I  was  about  to  point  it  out  to  Scott  and  Mike. 

"You're  going  to  tell  us  about  that  bird  again,  aren't  you?" 
Scott  teased  gently.  "It's  on  the  tip  of  your  tongue.  I  can  see  the 
little  wheels  turning.  What  would  it  take  for  you  to  pass  this  pile 
of  junk  once  without  mentioning  that  poor  bobwhite?  We'll  pay." 

"Handsomely,"  Mike  added,  laughing.  I  grumbled  something 
about  the  general  lack  of  respect  among  younger  generations, 
but  to  no  avail.  They  know  me  too  well.  Besides,  with  the  real 
thing  at  hand,  Meg  wasn't  waiting  to  hear  about  any  40 -year - 
old  ghosts.  Already,  she  was  a  white  dot  bouncing  through 
the  distant  switchcane  on  the  edge  of  the  bottom.  Meg  looked 
long  and  hard,  but  like  so  many  woods  coveys,  our  birds  had 


executed  some  fancy  wingwork  and  disappeared. 

We  hunted  across  several  dense  bottoms  and  skirted  some 
likely  field  edges  without  success,  then  in  late  afternoon  under 
an  increasingly  sullen  sky,  we  began  to  work  our  way  back 

towards  the  cabin.  Ahead  of  us 
lay  a  sloping  field  that  had  been 
converted  from  cropland  to  wildlife 
food  and  cover  under  the  federal 
Conservation  Reserve  Program. 
Hedgerows  of  shrub  lespedeza 
criss-crossed  the  hip-deep  grass 
and  broomstraw  and,  on  the  side 
of  the  hill,  Meg  stood  in  a  classic 
open  field  point.  We  stopped  in 
stunned  admiration. 

"Hold  back  until  I  get  on  the 
upper  side,  then  we'll  go  in 
together,"  whispered  Mike.  "Move 
quickly,  but  deliberately,  and  no  talking.  Let's  go." 

This  time  the  covey  stayed  put  under  Meg's  proud  nose,  then 
blew  out  tightly  packed  in  a  thunder  of  wings. 

"I  got  one,"  shouted  Scott.  "Me  too,"  Mike  and  I  both 
echoed.  When  Meg,  unaccountably,  could  find  only  one  bird, 
we  began  to  reconstruct  our  shots  and  the  plot  thinned.  Out  of 
some  15  quail,  we  had  all  shot  the  same  bird.  "I  think  that's 
called  conservation,"  Mike  observed. 

"Well,  I  believe  I  hit  another  one  on  my  second  shot,"  said 
Scott.  We  followed  Meg  nearly  50  yards  into  the  woods  before 
she  pointed  again  and  Scott  collected  his  bird.  It  was  his  first 
double — despite  shared  honors — and  he  marked  the  spot  with 
the  empty  shellcase  upturned  over  the  stub  of  a  limb. 

"This  is  one  day  you'll  always  remember,"  I  told  him.  "Like 
my  Mercury  bird,  you  may  have  the  pleasure  of  telling  your 
children  and  grandchildren  how  it  happened,  and  where,  until 
they're  all  sick  of  hearing  about  it." 

"And  you  can  tell  them  it  began  to  snow,  too,"  Mike 
added,  pointing  out  the  first  falling  flakes.  We  left  the  woods 
and  walked  through  the  swirling  snow,  thinking  what  could 
be  more  perfect? 

Only  this.  That  eight  wood  ducks  flew  overhead  just  as  we 
reached  the  cabin.  That  Mike  was  so  deliriously  happy  that  he 
said  he  could  wallow  on  the  ground  (and  did  so  while  we  held 
his  gun).  That  we  ate  dried  raisins — the  old-fashioned  kind  still 
on  the  stem — as  I  lit  the  oil  lamps  in  the  cabin.  That  as  we  were 
unloading  our  gear,  the  setting  sun  appeared  suddenly  under  a 
ragged  bank  of  dark  snow  clouds  and  lit  the  fields  and  falling 
snow  in  soft,  warm  light.  Or  that,  incredibly,  a  rainbow  (snow- 
bow?)  appeared  overhead. 

We  stood  speechless  under  that  amazing  spectacle,  afraid 
even  to  blink,  while- — unwrapped,  unexpected  and  unde- 
served— the  best  gift  of  the  holiday  season  was  delivered. 
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NATURE'S  WAYS 


Within  a  single  snowstorm,  snow 
crystals  may  take  on  a  variety  of 
shapes,  depending  on  the  t&npera- 
ture,  yet  all  are  built  on  the  same 
basic  hexagonal  plan.  The  stellar 
( I )  and  hexagonal  plates  (2 )  are 
the  classic  snowflakes  of  storybooks 
arid  Christmas  trees,  their  exuber-  . 
ant  designs  full  of  symmetry  and 
beauty.  Hexagonal  columns  (3)  and 
capped  columns  (4)  are  strange, 
more  three 'dimensional  snowflakes. 
Less  beautiful  than  these,  the 
irregularly  shaped  graupel  (5), 
asymmetrical  crystals  (6)  and 
powder  (7)  fall  in  greater  numbers 
than  any  other  kirid. 


hexagonal  column 


stellar 


hexagoruil  plate 


capped  hexagonal. 


powder 


graupel 


asymmetrical  crystal 
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NATURE'S  WAYS 


On  rare  winter  days,  North  Carolina's  landscape  is 
softened  by  a  fluffy  blanket  of  snow.  Though  seemingly 
light  as  air,  snow  is  remarkably  heavy.  A  10 -inch  snow- 
fall may  weigh  13  tons  per  acre. 


35,000 feet  ▲ 


20,000  feet 


12,000  feet 


The  growth  of  a  stellar  snow  crystal  is  continuous  as  it 
falls  through  the  upper  atmosphere  to  earth.  At  35,000 
feet,  the  infant  crystal  is  tiny,  though  still  hexagonal  in 
shape.  As  it  tumbles  to  earth  it  adds  symmetrical  finery, 
growing  larger  and  ever  more  complex  and  beautiful. 


Winter1  s  Delicate  Tracery 

written  by  Lawrence  S.  Earley  / illustrated  by  David  Williams 

We  sometimes  think  that  the  hardest  questions  for  natural  scientists 
to  tackle  have  to  do  with  the  big  subjects,  such  as  adaptatation  and 
evolution.  Yet  a  child's  simple  question,  "What  is  snow?"  is  surprisingly  tough. 

Here's  what  we  know:  A  snowstorm  may  be  called  a  cloud  that  has 
broken  into  pieces  called  snowflakes.  When  water  evaporates  from  lakes, 
creeks,  ponds  and  oceans,  the  vapor  mixes  with  the  air.  As  the  water  vapor 
warms,  it  rises  and  eventually  cools,  condensing  into  liquid  form  around 
specks  of  dust  in  the  atmosphere.  The  visible  mass  of  this  moist  air  is  a 
cloud.  Eventually,  the  liquid  falls  to  the  earth  as  a  rain  drop  when  the  air 
temperature  is  higher  than  32  °  F  and  as  a  snow  crystal  when  the  tempera- 
ture is  lower  than  32  0  E 

If  you  could  catch  a  few  snowflakes  on  your  sleeve  and  look  at  them 
under  a  microscope  you'd  see  flattened  crystals  that  look  like  ornate  din- 
ner plates;  beautiful,  star-shaped  crystals  with  the  detailed  appearance  of 
old-fashioned  lace  and  ferns  (  "stellar"  crystals);  ice  needles;  capped  col- 
umns; and  several  kinds  of  irregularly  shaped  crystals.  Each  one  is  differ- 
ent— in  fact  you'd  be  hard-pressed  to  find  any  two  exactly  alike — and  yet 
each  falls  into  seven  or  eight  distinct  shape  families. 

Temperature  differences  seem  to  be  behind  these  different  types  of  snow 
crystals.  Colder  clouds  spawn  thin  hexagonal  plates  and  needles.  Warmer 
clouds — with  temperatures  from  10°  F  to  minus  13°  F — create  more  star- 
and  plate-shaped  crystals.  Just  a  few  degrees  in  temperature  can  make  all 
the  difference  in  the  crystals  that  are  made.  North  Carolina's  mild  tem- 
peratures mean  that  we  generally  receive  more  of  the  stellar  and  plate  type 
of  snow  crystals,  although  the  irregularly  shaped  crystals  still  predominate. 

Although  every  snowflake  is  different,  all  are  based  on  a  six-sided  geo- 
metrical shape  called  a  hexagon.  Why  a  hexagon?  Why  not  something 
with  eight  sides,  or  four,  or  three?  Twenty-two  centuries  ago  the  Chinese 
scholar  Han  Ying  asked  the  same  question,  wondering  why  flowers  nor- 
mally had  five  petals  but  snow  crystals  had  six  sides.  In  the  17th  century, 
the  German  astronomer  Johannes  Kepler  tackled  the  question  again  but 
failed  to  come  up  with  a  mathematical  explanation.  "...  why  do  [snow- 
flakes]  not  fall  just  as  well  with  five  corners  or  with  seven?"  he  asked. 

Such  a  simple  question  and  yet  to  gain  an  answer  scientists  had  to  pene- 
trate nearly  to  the  heart  of  matter.  Snow,  like  all  matter,  is  made  up  of  mole- 
cules. Even  the  tiniest  of  snowflakes  consists  of  thousands  of  ice  crystals 
and  hundreds  of  millions  of  water  molecules.  Each  water  molecule  con- 
tains two  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  one  atom  of  oxygen  (H20)  which  are 
positioned  in  a  triangular  pattern  about  120  °  apart.  When  water  freezes, 
the  moving  molecules  slow  down  enabling  the  electrical  charges  in  each 
atom  to  draw  them  together.  It's  the  arrangement  of  the  atoms  that  forces 
the  molecules  to  group  themselves  into  a  hexagon.  As  more  and  more 
molecules  are  added,  the  crystal  grows  larger  but  the  hexagonal  shape 
remains  constant. 

As  a  snow  crystal  grows,  it  grows  symmetrically,  adding  precisely  the 
same  increment  to  each  spear -like  point  of  the  hexagonal  star.  This  lovely 
symmetry  has  also  been  a  puzzle.  According  to  one  theory,  the  act  of  crys- 
talization  creates  heat,  and  the  difference  between  the  heat  of  crystalliza- 
tion and  the  icy  nature  of  the  crystal  itself  generates  a  miniature  whirlpool 
of  cloud  vapor  that  stimulates  each  part  of  the  crystal  to  grow  simultaneously. 

One  of  the  simplest  and  well-known  of  natural  objects,  the  snowflake, 
is  also  one  of  the  most  mysterious. 


FROM 
WHENCE 

Labs 

Where  did  this  wonderful  dog,  the  Labrador 

retriever,  originate?  And  what  lofty  goals 
would  its  owner  have  to  achieve  to  deserve  a 
companion  with  so  many  admirable  qualities? 

written  by  Mike  Gaddis  ©1995 
photographed  by  Melissa  McGaw 


In  a  world  where  specialization  is  the  infal- 
lible measure  of  excellence,  the  Labrador 
retriever  garners  unparalleled  acclaim  as 
the  consummate  generalist. 

International  celebrity,  aristocrat,  human- 
itarian, sportsman,  disciplinarian,  showman, 
social  worker,  rehabilitation  therapist,  service 
companion,  auditory  assistant,  visual  guide, 
soldier,  sentry,  messenger,  search  and  rescue 
expert,  master  detective,  narcotics  operative, 
marketeer,  ever  loyal  friend.  If  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  were  opened  to  canine  nomina- 
tions, most  surely  a  Lab  would  top  the  list. 
Yet,  considering  such  a  list  of  broad  assets, 
it  is  paradoxical  that  the  Lab  disappeared 
in  its  native  land  because  its  usefulness  was 
judged  too  limited. 

The  exact  origin  of  the  Lab  is  a  matter  of 
contention,  but  there  is  general  consensus 
that  its  progenitor  arose  on  the  rugged  coast 
of  Newfoundland,  principally  in  the  vicinity 
of  St.  James  Bay  and  White  Bay.  The  point 
of  speculation  is  how  it  got  there.  There  is 

The  Labrador  retriever  is  America's 
most  popular  breed  and  it  comes  in  three 
colors — black,  chocolate  and  yellow. 
The  versatile  Lab' also  performs  a  wide 
variety  of  tasks,  and  excels  in  all  of  them. 


little  indication  that  the  aboriginal  inhabi- 
tants of  the  island  kept  dogs;  therefore,  the 
dominant  theory  is  that  dogs  accompanied 
early  European  sailors  and  fishermen  to  the 
area,  befriending  those  who  "jumped  ship" 
for  the  harsh  life  in  the  New  World.  From 
various  breeds,  through  survival  and  selec- 
tion in  a  harsh  and  sometimes  hostile  envi- 
ronment, evolved  the  "St.  John's  dog,"  the 
prototype  of  the  modern  Lab. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  Newfound- 
land dogs  became  utilitarian  over  the  years 
and  gravitated  toward  such  tasks  as  hauling 
wood,  although  more  of  them  became  water 
dogs,  retrieving  cod  that  escaped  the  long- 
line  hooks  as  they  were  pulled  to  the  sur- 
face. After  the  breed  survived  this  extreme 
existence — and  the  Sheep  Acts  of  1885 
and  1927 ,  which  virtually  destroyed  the  dog 
population  of  Newfoundland — the  even- 
tual extinction  of  the  breed  in  its  homeland 
was  tinged  with  irony.  When  Lab  historian 
Richard  Wolters  journeyed  to  Newfound- 
land in  the  1970s,  he  reportedly  found  the 
last  remaining  individual  of  the  St.  John's 
prototype.  He  also  encountered  a  grizzled 
elderly  sea  captain  and  asked  him  why  the 
Newfoundland  dogs  hadn't  lasted. 

The  old  man  pondered  for  several  moments 
before  replying,  "better  fishhooks." 
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Fortunately,  the  potential  of  the  St.  John's 
dog  as  a  retriever  of  wildfowl  did  not  escape 
the  notice  of  English  aristocracy.  The  sec- 
ond earl  of  Malmeshury  is  believed  to  have 
imported  the  first  Newfoundland  water  dog 
to  England  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
century,  and  his  descendent,  the  third  earl 
( 1807-1889),  has  been  generally  credited 
with  the  preservation  of  the  prototype  and 
its  survival  into  the  20th  century.  It  was  the 
third  earl,  also,  who  popularized  the  breed 
as  the  Labrador  dog. 

Importation  of  Labs  by  affluent  Ameri- 
can sportsmen  along  the  eastern  flyway 
began  around  1900.  The  Hon.  William  A. 
Harriman,  Dr.  Samuel  Milbank  and  Jay 
Carlisle,  of  Arden,  Earlsmoor  and  Wingan 
kennels  respectively,  were  stalwarts  in  the 
movement.  The  first  Lab  was  registered  by 
the  American  Kennel  Club  in  1917,  though 
its  full  recognition  as  a  separate  breed  did 
not  occur  until  late  in  the  1920s.  Scottish-  i 
type  driven  pheasant  and  duck  shoots  were 
popular  among  the  affluent  in  the  '20s,  and 
a  number  of  Scottish  trainers  were  procured. 
These  men  brought  Labs  and  retriever  train- 
ing to  the  fore  in  the  United  States.  The 
early  shoots  begot  field  trials.  Then  Dave 
Elliott,  campaigning  Labs  under  the  Wingan 
banner,  introduced  whistle  and  hand  signals 
(handling)  to  the  training  fraternity,  revolu- 
tionizing field  trial  concepts.  By  the  early 
1930s,  there  were  a  number  of  kennels  with 
significant  Labrador  breeding  stock,  and  the 
"water  dog's"  future  was  secured.  Its  flagship 
sponsor,  the  Labrador  Retriever  Club,  was 
incorporated  on  October  7,  1931. 

Backed  by  wealth  and  fashion,  given  the 
toehold  to  showcase  its  fine  looks  and  many 
talents,  the  Lab  rose  to  national  prominence 
meteorically.  Champion  Raffles  of  Earlsmoor, 
from  Dr.  Milbank's  kennels,  was  whelped  in 
193 1 .  Through  this  dog  would  arise  20  Dual 
Champions,  including  the  immortal  three- 
time  National  and  Dual  Champion  Shed  of 
Arden,  which  became  the  epitome  of  every 
retriever  owner's  and  breeder's  dream.  In 
top  conformation  trials,  Earlsmoor  Moor  of 
Arden  was  40  times  Best  of  Breed,  12  times 
Best  in  Group,  and  five  times  Best  in  Show. 
Through  the  1940s  and  50s,  the  Labrador 
established  the  field  trial  supremacy  that 
would  become  its  hallmark.  In  1959,  a  May- 
nard  Reese  rendering  of  John  Olin's  great 
National  Field  Champion  (NFC)  King  Buck 
graced  the  federal  duck  stamp,  the  earliest 

As  sporting  dogs,  Labradors  are  most 
often  associated  with  waterfowl  hunting, 
although  they  are  a  good  choice  for  some 
upland  game.  Out  in  the  marsh  (left)  is 
yellow  Lab  Emma,  who  owns  writer 
Eddie  Nickens  of  Raleigh. 


U.S.  stamp  to  feature  a  dog.  In  1963,  Pepper's 
Jiggs  won  the  National  Amateur  Stake,  on 
three  legs  and  indomitable  courage.  In  the 
1980s,  Champion  Charisma's  Lone  Star  Rick 
broke  the  Best  in  Show  record  by  a  Labra- 
dor, winning  13  top  awards.  In  1990,  a  multi- 
titled  Canadian  female,  Champion  Cedar- 
brae's  Tranche  de  Vie,  won  the  Labrador 
Owner's  Club  Neville  Trophy  for  outstand- 
ing versatility  at  the  national  level,  achieving 
all  her  titles  prior  to  her  second  birthday. 
"Kelsey,"  as  she  was  called,  was  also  a  world 
class  competitor  in  the  International  Weight 
Pullers  Association.  Her  best  pull  was  1,350 
pounds  at  a  pulling  weight  of  75  pounds — 18 
times  her  body  weight! 

Only  a  few  glimpses  into  a  vast  spectrum 
of  brilliance. 

The  affable  disposition,  physical  attributes 
and  adaptable  intelligence  of  the  Lab  have 
also  made  it  a  natural  for  a  multitude  of  com- 
munity roles,  as  friend  and  helper  to  a  broad 
cross  section  of  humanity.  In  addition  to  its 
frequent  presence  as  guide  dog  for  the  visu- 
ally disabled,  the  Lab  serves  as  ears  for  the 
hearing  impaired,  detecting  and  alerting  its 
masters  to  both  lifeway  and  emergency  sounds, 
such  as  alarm  clocks,  doorbells  and  smoke 
detectors.  Labs  also  work  as  service  dogs  for 
those  with  mobility  limitations,  picking  up 
dropped  objects,  fetching  things  out  of  reach 
and  opening  doors.  Social  and  therapy  Labs 
give  joy  and  hope  to  the  invalid  and  infirm, 
turning  endless  hours  of  isolation  and  bore- 
dom into  a  bearable  existence,  and  helping 
to  rehabilitate  physical,  social,  emotional 
and  cognitive  functioning. 

In  public  safety  venues,  Labs  are  perform- 
ing as  detection  dogs,  discerning  clues  and 
evidence  that  render  the  time-honored  skills 
of  Sherlock  Holmes  rather  "elementary." 
They  also  serve  as  valued  members  of  search 
and  rescue  teams,  accomplishing  feats  noth- 
ing short  of  miraculous. 

The  use  of  detection  dogs  has  military 
roots,  dating  back  to  World  War  I.  However, 
World  War  II  was  the  proving  ground  where 
"M-dogs"  were  used  by  American  and  Brit- 
ish forces  to  locate  nonmetallic  mines  that 
defied  discovery  by  the  best  of  mechanical 
devices.  Dogs  for  Defense,  a  volunteer  pro- 
gram to  obtain  suitable  dogs  for  military 
service,  attested  that  Labradors  were  highly 
favored  by  the  British  for  their  nose,  water 
ability,  strength  and  endurance.  Transported 
into  peacetime,  canine  detection  skills  have 
been  utilized  to  great  advantage  in  sniffing 
out  illegal  narcotics  caches,  location  of  explo- 
sive devices,  and  the  differentiation  of  accel- 
erants used  by  arsonists  from  similar  chemi- 
cal gases  common  to  a  fire  scene. 

Within  the  United  States,  drug  detection 
was  the  first  official  detection  role  for  the 
Lab,  beginning  in  the  1960s  with  the  Wash- 


ington, DC.  metro  police,  and  proliferating 
in  the  '70s  with  employment  of  canines  by 
the  U.S.  Customs  Service  and  other,  local 
law  enforcement  agencies.  Several  dogs  cur- 
rently serve  North  Carolina. 

At  the  Lenoir  County  sheriff's  office, 
Spanky  is  a  narcotics  and  tracking  officer 
who  works  stakeouts  and  drug  cases  with  his 
handler,  Detective  Kenny  Barrow.  "He's  my 
best  friend  and  partner,"  says  Kenny.  "He 
loves  to  work  and  never  takes  a  coffee  break." 

A  third -year  veteran,  Spanky  has  been 
instrumental  to  several  important  busts.  In 
one  instance,  after  nosing  out  a  7 -pound  mari- 
juana stash  in  a  suspect's  garage,  he  indicated 
interest  in  a  chest  of  drawers  in  a  bedroom. 
On  top  of  the  dresser  was  a  book  in  which 
$2,128  of  tainted  cash  had  been  hidden. 
Spanky  has  recently  been  certified  in  human 
tracking,  and  Barrow  looks  forward  to  the 
day  when  they  will  work  together  in  finding 
a  lost  child.  Off  duty,  Spanky  is  a  constant 
and  beloved  member  of  the  Barrow  family. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  Oklahoma  City 
bombing,  detection  dogs  were  invaluable  in 
finding  both  living  and  deceased  victims.  A 
cadaver  search  requires  special  training  for  a 
dog,  since  the  natural  reaction  is  avoidance. 
Cadaver  dogs  have  actually  found  victims 
buried  under  4  feet  of  concrete  and  after 
periods  as  long  as  16  years. 

On  a  lighter  note,  detection  Labs  have 
nailed  toxic  waste  sources  and  gas  leaks, 
gypsy  moth  eggs,  and  box  turtles,  as  well  as 
pinpointing  the  peak  of  estrus  for  the  artifi- 
cial insemination  of  cattle. 

Wherever  the  need  and  whatever  the  quest, 
Labs  have  a  knack  for  genius.  Katie,  a  black 
Lab  with  the  Oklahoma  Highway  Patrol,  was 
awarded  the  Big  T  Multi-Purpose  Dog  of 
the  Year  Award  in  1992.  This  award  is  pre- 
sented for  outstanding  achievement  in  law 
enforcement  and  search  and  rescue.  In  relat- 
ing the  details  of  Katie's  citation,  Trooper 
Curtis  Leming,  her  handler,  explained:  "She 
tracked  a  doctor  from  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  who 
had  fallen  down  a  chimney  in  the  Wichita 
Game  Preserve.  The  trail  was  91  hours  old. 
Katie  tracked  the  scent  on  a  4-  to  5-mile 
trail."  Previously,  the  most  remarkable  con- 
clusion of  such  a  case  had  involved  a  trail 
24  hours  cold.  Phenomenal. 

By  1991 ,  the  Labrador  retriever  had 
become  the  most  popular  dog  in  America, 
overtaking  the  cocker  spaniel  in  total  regis- 
trations with  the  American  Kennel  Club. 
Through  1994,  Lab  registrations  continued 
to  swell,  reaching  a  record  high  of  126,393, 
sufficient  to  sustain  its  number  1  standing 
for  the  period  and  place  it  well  ahead  of 
its  closest  rivals,  the  rottweiler  and  the 
German  shepherd. 

Throughout  its  ascendency  in  interna- 
tional celebrity,  in  no  quarter  has  the  Lab 


The  Lab's  progenitor,  the  St.  John's 
dog,  was  originally  bred  in  the  Maritimes 
provinces  to  help  Newfoundland  fisher' 
men  retrieve  cod  that  slipped  off  the 
hooks  while  being  landed.  The  Lab's 
love  of  water  and  retrieving  skills  were 
later  refined  by  British  sportsmen,  then 
the  breed  was  re-impcrrted  to  North 
America  early  this  century.  Just  back 
from  a  swim  (aboie)  is  black  Lab  Jessie 
owned  by  Susan  Price  of  Raleigh. 
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been  more  constant  and  dominating  than  in 
the  sporting  field.  As  a  servant  to  the  gun, 
the  Lab  has  no  equal  in  the  retriever  king- 
dom. It  has  excelled  universally,  not  only  on 
waterfowl  but  also  on  virtually  every  species 
of  upland  wildfowl  pursued  by  sportsmen 
worldwide.  Coupling  courage  with  amazing 
displays  of  mentality,  strength  and  endurance 
under  awesome  extremes,  it  has  earned  undy- 
ing admiration  among  shooting  men.  Only 
one  breed,  the  Chessy,  can  best  it  in  the  nar- 
row area  of  raw  strength  and  sinew,  and  it 
will  come  as  little  surprise  that  the  Chesa- 
peake itself  is  also  directly  descended  from 
the  St.  John's  water  dog  (a  19th-century  sea- 
faring calamity  misdirected  two  Newfound- 
land puppies  bound  for  the  English  port  of 
Poole  to  Baltimore). 

The  stage  presence  of  the  Lab  as  a  field 
trial  showman  is  overwhelming.  At  the  pin- 
nacle of  retrieving  dog  competition,  Labra- 
dors  have  won  all  but  one  of  the  last  75 
National  and  National  Amateur  Retriever 
Championship  stakes.  The  difficulty  and 
competitive  intensity  of  stakes  at  that  level 
are  almost  incomprehensible. 

Dual  champion  (national  and  amateur) 
Candlewood's  Tanks  A  Lot,  called  "Lottie," 
is  a  shining  example  of  the  precocious  contem- 
porary phenoms  piling  up  unprecedented  field 
trial  laudits.  Lottie  is  a  three-time  National 
Retriever  Championship  stake  winner,  cap- 
turing the  big  one  back-to-back  in  1990  and 
'91 ,  and  repeating  in  1993.  With  her  initial  tri- 
umph, she  became  the  youngest  dog  in  field 
trial  history  to  win  the  National  Retriever 
Championship  stake,  at  3  years  and  4  months 
of  age.  She  is  also  the  first  female  Lab  to  win 
the  National  twice  in  succession,  and  only 
the  second  retriever  in  history  to  accomplish 
that  feat.  In  1993,  she  became  queen  to  the 
legendary  Shed  of  Arden  as  reigning  royalty 
in  the  exclusive  kingdom  of  triple  winners. 
Truly  a  woman  for  the  '90s,  Lottie  has  jug- 
gled family  responsibilities  with  her  arduous 
field  trial  career,  whelping  three  litters  of 
pups.  Her  first  litter  has  already  produced  a 
field  champion,  an  amateur  field  champion, 
and  several  Open  All-Age  winners.  Lottie  is 
obsessed  with  tennis  balls  and  has  her  own 
van — the  shotgun  seat  indisputably  hers — 
license  plate  3XNFC. 

It  is  hard  to  overstate  the  veneration  we 
hold  for  the  Lab,  and,  swept  away  by  a  heady 
multitude  of  accolades,  it  is  easy  to  take  for 
granted  the  simple,  invaluable  quality  at  the 

Detective  Kenny  Barrow's  yellow 
Lab  Spanky  works  narcotics  and  track- 
ing cases  for  the  Lenoir  County  Sheriff  s 
Department.  He  is  as  good  a  pet  off 
duty  as  he  is  effective  in  sniffing  out 
stashes  of  dope. 


heart  of  it  all.  Whether  he  is  black,  yellow  or 
chocolate,  it  is  the  abiding  good  nature  of 
the  fellow  with  the  otter  tail  that  has  most 
endeared  him  to  humans. 

In  fond  recollections  of  Squaw,  my  own 
Lab,  two  visions  recur  simultaneously.  One 
has  us  snuggled  under  a  cedar  blowdown  in 
the  quiet  of  a  January  snowfall,  my  hunter's 
heart  drawn  to  the  kinship  in  her  eyes  as  we 
wait  for  ducks,  while  snowflakes  sift  peace- 
fully through  the  branches  like  stolen  frag- 
ments of  time,  onto  her  dark  muzzle  and 
into  my  mustache.  The  other,  equally  cher- 
ished, sees  her  pug-nosed  and  elfin  as  she 
sits  splay-legged  and  potbellied  in  the  sand- 
box with  my  2-year-old  daughter,  Melanie, 
contemplating  mischief.  A  sibling  bond  is 
being  forged,  which  death  11  years  hence 
will  not  sever.  She  was  as  adept  at  the  one 
role  as  the  other,  and  a  friend  to  all. 

Perhaps  Ed  Aycock  captured  the  essence 
of  the  Lab  best,  in  his  eulogy  to  his  1976 
national  and  amateur  champion  (NFC-AFC) 
San  Joaquin  Honcho.  "He  was  friendly  to 
all  creatures  great  and  small  and,  like  Will 
Rogers,  'he  never  met  a  man  or  woman  he 
didn't  like.'"® 


Throw  away  the  Lab's  repertoire  of 
working  skills  and  you'll  still  have  a  dog 
that  makes  an  excellent  pet.  Most  Labs 
are  blessed  with  high  intelligence,  good 
fooks  and  a  fine  disposition.  Windy 
{above)  is  owned  by  Connie  Hussey 
of  Wake  Forest. 
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Thin  Skis  &  Far  Horizons 

Of  all  forms  of  winter  travel,  perhaps  this  one 
connects  most  directly  to  the  soul. 


Several  times  each  winter  the  telephone 
rings  right  about  bedtime  and  I  know 
what  I'm  in  for  before  I  pick  up  the 
receiver.  On  the  other  end  is  an  excited  per- 
son with  whom  I  have  a  conversation  that 
follows  along  these  lines: 

"Hello?"  "Hey,  it's  me.  We  gotta  go." 
"Can't  go.  Gotta  work."  "You  don't  know 
what  work  is — you're  a  writer,  for  cry  in'  out 
loud.  It's  snowing  in  Roaring  Gap.  We  gotta 
go."  "Can't  go.  Got  a  deadline."  "We  leave 
at  dawn.  I'm  calling  in  sick.  You  comin'  or 
not?"  "I'll  bring  the  whiskey." 

Most  North  Carolina  cross-country  ski 
outings  begin  in  this  fashion — frantic  phone 
calls  after  the  evening  weather  report,  elabo- 
rate fabrications  shunted  to  employers  and  a 
last  minute  westward  scramble.  It's  a  compli- 
cated modus  operandi,  but  cross-country  ski 
buffs  know  that  a  blanket  of  fresh  snow  and 
skinny  skis  are  a  match  made  all  too  infre- 
quently in  the  southern  part  of  heaven.  Skiers 
will  unplug  the  phone,  lie  to  the  boss  and 
bribe  the  spouse  if  they  must,  but  they  hesi- 
tate not.  When  the  snow  falls,  you  gotta  go. 

Inexpensive  and  easy  to  learn  (in  spite 
of  its  reputation),  cross-country  skiing  is 
perfect  for  a  solitary,  off- trail  wilderness 
experience  or  a  group  outing  along  log- 
ging roads  or  high -country  scenic  highways. 
Along  closed  stretches  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
Parkway,  whitetail  deer  stand  gaping  from 
the  roadside,  unsure  what  to  make  of  an 
upright  primate  scooting  along  on  slide 
sticks.  Tunneling  through  evergreen  forests 
draped  in  snow,  far  from  the  nearest  road, 
the  skier  can  find  scenery  and  solitude 
more  like  that  in  Canada  than  south  of  the 
Mason-Dixon  Line.  The  only  drawback  to 

Though  it  can  he  strenuous,  cross -coun- 
try skiing  can  be  enjoyed  at  any  pace. 
Indeed,  it  probably  attracts  as  many 
women  as  men  because  it  combines  great 
scenery  and  freedom  with  good  exercise. 
You  can  follow  the  tracks  of  others  (left), 
or  make  your  own,  but  you'll  have  a 
hard  time  finding  a  better  way  to  spend 
a  snowy  winter  weekend. 


written  by  Eddie  Nickens  ©1995 
photographed  by  Skip  Brown  ©1995 

the  sport  in  North  Carolina  is  inconsistent 
snowfall,  but  there  are  ways  to  hedge  the 
bets  even  on  that  shortcoming. 

Cross-country,  or  Nordic,  skiing  differs 
from  downhill  skiing  in  both  form  and  func- 
tion. Cross-country  ski  equipment  is  designed 
specifically  to  aid  the  skier  in  traversing  ter- 
rain, be  it  flat,  rolling,  uphill  or  downhill. 
The  skier,  not  gravity,  does  the  work.  Hold  a 
skinny  ski  next  to  a  downhill  ski  and  the  dif- 
ferences are  obvious  and  telling.  In  addition 


to  their  much  narrower  width,  cross-country 
skis  have  a  definite  arch,  called  camber.  That 
arch  reduces  friction  when  the  ski  is  gliding 
over  the  snow,  because  much  of  the  time 
only  the  two  ends  of  the  ski  are  actually  in 
contact  with  the  snow  surface. 

Turn  the  ski  over  and  it's  easy  to  under- 
stand how  cross-country  skiers  can  ski  uphill. 
The  bottom  surface  of  most  Nordic  skis  is 
patterned  with  scalelike  ridges  running  per- 
pendicular to  the  ski  and  pointing  backward. 
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Scenic  highways  are  favorites  among 
cross-country  skiers  because  they  are 
often  closed  to  vehicular  traffic  when 
covered  with  snow.  Winter  skiers  can 
safely  cover  many  miles,  enjoying 
unparalleled  views  of  the  mountains 
and  valleys. 

When  the  ski  moves  forward,  those  scales  slide 
easily  along  the  surface,  but  when  the  skier 
shifts  weight  to  the  ski ,  the  pattern  bites  into 
the  snow,  affording  traction  on  uphill  slopes. 

The  other  major  difference  between 
cross-country  and  downhill  skis  is  the  boot 
and  binding  system.  Unlike  a  downhill  boot, 
which  is  rigidly  affixed  to  the  ski,  a  cross- 
country ski  boot  is  clamped  to  the  ski  only 
at  the  toe,  allowing  a  full  range  of  motion 
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from  the  ball  of  the  foot  through  the  ankle. 
This  allows  the  skier  to  "kick"  with  one  foot 
while  the  other  glides.  That  means  Nordic 
skiers  can  go  uphill  and  down.  What  they 
can't  do  is  stop  very  well,  at  least  not  at  the 
novice  and  intermediate  level.  Once  you 
gain  a  bit  of  proficiency,  however,  there  are 
techniques  for  stopping  predicated  upon 
staying  in  an  upright  position.  For  beginners, 
alas,  stopping  generally  involves  the  applica- 
tion of  friction  to  the  snow  surface  via  some 
large,  cushioned  body  part.  In  short,  you  fall 
down,  preferably  with  grace  and  style. 

First,  however,  you've  got  to  get  going. 
Contrary  to  myth,  cross-country  skiing  is 
not  terribly  difficult,  nor  does  it  require  the 
leg  power  of  a  Clydesdale  or  the  lung  power 
of  a  politician  vying  for  reelection.  "If  you 
can  walk,  you  can  ski,"  the  Nordic  adage 


goes,  and  cross-country  form  at  its  simplest 
is  almost  a  natural  movement.  You  plant 
your  right  ski  pole  firmly  in  the  snow  and 
slide  the  left  leg  forward.  Alternate  with  the 
left  pole  and  right  ski,  push,  then  alternate 
again.  Soon  enough  you'll  be  gliding  along 
at  a  gait  the  same  as  you'd  use  when  walk- 
ing a  sidewalk:  plant  the  pole,  kick  and  glide, 
plant  the  pole,  kick  and  glide.  This  is  the 
basic  cross-country  ski  technique,  known  as 
the  diagonal  stride. 

As  you  progress,  you'll  want  to  lengthen 
the  stride.  Keep  your  weight  over  the  gliding 
foot,  body  slightly  bent  forward,  and  push 
off  with  a  more  forceful  kick.  Now  the  ankle 
of  your  kicking  foot  bends  at  the  end  of  the 
stroke,  and  the  rear  ski  tip  rises  off  the  snow. 
Committing  to  the  gliding  ski  by  shifting  your 
weight  from  ski  to  ski  will  give  you  stronger 
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kicks,  more  forceful  glides  and  a  gait  that 
covers  snowfield  or  logging  road  in  surpris- 
ingly swift  fashion.  As  for  crosscountry  ski- 
ing's  much-touted  aerobic  difficulty,  simply 
slow  down  when  you're  tuckered.  Eat  a 
candy  bar.  Take  a  look  around.  This  is  not 
a  race.  End  of  lesson. 

Gearing  Up 

Relatively  few  retailers  rent  cross-coun- 
try skis,  although  the  numbers  that  do  are 
increasing.  The  good  news  is  that  cross- 
country skis  can  be  purchased  for  a  frac- 
tion of  the  cost  of  their  alpine  cousins.  In 
fact,  for  what  you'd  pay  for  a  top-quality 
pair  of  alpine  boots,  you  can  pick  up  cross- 
country skis,  boots,  poles  and  bindings.  I've 
seen  complete  crosscountry  ski  outfits  in 
catalogs  such  as  L.L.  Bean  for  less  than  $  150. 


For  that  kind  of  money  you  can  do  what  I 
did:  buy  a  set  of  skis  and  wait  for  the  weather. 

There  are  four  basic  types  of  cross-coun- 
try skis:  racing,  backcountry,  telemark  and 
light  touring.  Racing  skis  are  as  narrow  as  a 
couple  of  inches  and  are  used  on  mechani- 
cally groomed  tracks,  of  which  North  Caro- 
lina boasts  exactly  none.  Scratch  this  type. 
Similarly,  backcountry  skis,  which  are  shorter 
and  wider,  and  telemark  skis,  with  stiff  cam- 
bers and  specialized  binding  systems,  are 
used  by  experienced  skiers  for  serious  off- 
trail  use.  Light  touring  skis  are  the  best 
choice  for  conditions  found  in  North  Caro- 
lina. A  bit  wider  than  racing  skis,  light  tour- 
ing sticks  are  a  good  choice  for  carving 
trails  through  new  snow.  But  they  are  nar- 
row enough  for  use  in  groomed  tracks  in 
case  you  ever  want  to  venture  to  one  of 
the  Nordic  skiing  resorts  that  are  as  close 
as  West  Virginia. 

Whether  you  are  renting  or  buying  equip- 


ment for  the  first  time,  there  are  a  few  rules 
that  will  ensure  a  proper  fit.  Ski  length  needs 
a  balance  between  a  shorter  ski  for  added 
maneuverability  and  a  longer  ski  to  "float" 
the  skier  over  snow.  The  correct  ski  length 
is  based  on  height  and  weight,  but  a  decent 
rule  of  thumb  is  that  a  ski,  standing  on  one 
end,  should  hit  your  wrist  when  you  hold 
your  arm  overhead.  Ski  poles  should  fit 
snugly  under  your  arm. 

To  this  orthodoxy  I'll  add  my  own  twist 
on  buying  skis  for  North  Carolina  conditions. 
Unless  you  are  a  true  Nordic  aficionado  and 


Cross-country  skis  are  long  and  thin 
with  ridges  on  the  bottom  that  allow 
the  skier  to  grip  the  snow  when,  mov- 
ing uphill.  Cross-country  ski  boots  are 
clamped  to  the  ski  only  at  the  toe  so  that 
the  skier  can  push  off  more  easily  with 
one  foot  arid  glide  on  the  other. 
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For  most,  skiing  cross  country  is  exactly 
that — skiing  through  open  fields  and 
woods  (above  and  upper  right),  and 
particularly  in  the  western  part  of  the 
state  where  the  mountains  provide  more 
sport  and  the  occurrence  of  snow  may 
he  nvrre  reliable.  However,  many  cross- 
country skiers  enfry  their  sport  else- 
where, even  on  srunv-covered  city  streets. 


insist  on  waiting  for  the  best  conditions, 
don't  spend  so  much  money  on  skis  that 
you'll  feel  guilty  about  abusing  them.  Ten 
yeats  ago  I  paid  less  than  a  hundred  bucks 
for  a  beginner's  ski  outfit,  and  I've  used 
the  skis  on  snow  18  inches  deep  and  on 
snow  so  thin  a  stiff  wind  could  have  cleared 
the  trail.  The  point  is  this:  As  soon  as  there's 
enough  snow  to  float  my  skis,  I'm  skiing — 
roots,  rocks  and  bare  spots  notwithstand- 
ing. If  I  had  invested  $400  in  top-of-the- 


line  skis,  I'd  think  twice  about  banging  across 
a  boulder  field. 

Working  Tomorrow? 

Skiable  conditions  in  North  Carolina 
often  last  a  paltry  two  or  three  days,  making 
it  virtually  impossible  to  plan  a  cross-coun- 
try skiing  weekend  more  than  a  week  in 
advance.  Flatlanders  who  hope  to  be  more 
than  once-in-a-while  skiers  need  dedication 
and  a  statewide  network  of  like-minded  com- 
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panions  to  report  on  snow  conditions.  Still, 
there  are  ways  to  stack  the  odds  in  your 
favor  that  don't  necessarily  require  a  sched 
ule  so  flexible  as  to  preclude  holding  down 
an  honest  job. 

Golf  courses,  national  forest  fire  roads, 
state  parks — anywhere  a  snowplow  can't 
get  or  won't  go — are  good  possibilities 
unless  access  is  prohibited.  It's  important 
to  keep  in  mind  that  because  yesterday's 
blanket  on  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  has 


melted  to  mush  doesn't  mean  there  aren't 
skiable  conditions  nearby.  Check  out  log- 
ging roads  on  northfacing  slopes  or  along 
creeks  where  temperatures  may  be  cooler 
and  the  terrain  often  remains  in  shadow. 
I've  had  superb  skiing  in  Piedmont  state 
parks  such  as  Umstead  and  Eno  River, 
and  I  once  even  skied  on  18  inches  of 
snow  on  the  beach.  The  bottom  line  is 
that  you  have  to  hit  the  road  at  the  first 
sign  of  snow.  0 


A  Few  Good  Destinations 


Blue  Ridge  Parkway. 

Cross-country  skiing  is  allowed  on  any 
stretch  of  the  parkway  closed  to  vehicu- 
lar traffic.  The  stretch  from  Mt.  Pisgah  to 
Craggy  Gardens  traverses  some  of  the  high- 
est elevations  in  the  state,  and  it  is  fre- 
quently closed  due  to  inclement — read 
"skiable" — weather.  The  parkway's  most 
popular  cross-country  ski  area  is  Moses  H. 
Cone  Memorial  Park,  located  at  Milepost 
294  just  east  of  Grandfather  Mountain. 
There,  nearly  25  miles  of  carriage  trails 
wend  through  the  woods  and  around  Trout 
Lake.  At  Milepost  272,  Doughton  Park's 
open  fields  are  perfect  for  practicing  turns 
or  simply  tucking  and  screaming  down- 
slope  until  you  crash  and  burn.  The  Bluff 
Mountain  Trail  is  a  7. 5 -mile  route  of  rela- 
tively flat  terrain  that  parallels  the  entire 
parkway  boundary  of  the  park.  For  park- 
way information  and  closure  conditions,  call 
(704)  298-0398.  For  Doughton  and  Cone 
park  specifics,  call  (704)  295-7591. 

State  parks. 

Roads  through  state  parks  and  park 
campgrounds  are  often  overlooked  as  ski 
routes,  and  they  provide  excellent  skiing 
whenever  they  are  closed  due  to  snowy 
weather.  Try  Hanging  Rock,  (919)  593- 
8480;  Mount  Jefferson,  (704)  246-9653; 
and  South  Mountain,  (704)  433-4772 
state  parks. 

Mount  Rogers  National  Recreation  Area. 

Virginia's  tallest  mountain  is  the  cen- 
terpiece of  an  area  that  boasts  some  of  the 
South's  finest  cross-country  skiing.  Miles 
of  trails,  bridle  paths  and  roads  lace  the 
area,  affording  access  to  deep  valleys,  for- 
ests and  expansive  open  mountaintop  mead- 
ows. For  information,  call  the  National  Rec- 
reation Area  at  (703)  783-5196. 


Season  on  the  ffocks 

Join  us  in  a  toast  to  the  icy  elegance  of  winter. 

photographed  by  Jack  Dermid  ©1995 
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ike  dancers  skirted 
in  fractured  ice, 
three  trees  stand 
knee-deep  in  the 
frozen  swamp  with 
only  the  photo- 
grapher to  applaud 
their  lonely  ballet. 
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Ancient  White, 
Ancient  Red 


Fire  was  early  man's  best  friend.  Used  wisely,  it  is  still 
the  center  of  camp  life  and  a  link  to  our  ancestral  past. 

written  and  photographed 
by  Burt  Kornegay  ©1995 


We've  got  to  get  away  from  that 
old  white  man's  way  of  camp- 
ing!" he  snapped  at  me,  before 

stalking  off. 

I  had  just  finished  talking  to  an  otherwise 
appreciative  civic  club  in  Hendersonville 
about  wilderness  camping  and  woodcraft 
when  the  tall,  slender  man  walked  up  and 
demanded  to  know  why  I  used  campfires 
on  my  wilderness  trips. 

"In  this  day  there's  no  excuse  for  a  pro- 
fessional guide  not  to  be  using  backpacking 
stoves,"  he  lectured. 

The  man's  harangue  about  my  use  of 
campfires  confused  me  at  first.  But  from  fur- 
ther disparaging  remarks  he  made,  ending 
with  the  crack  about  "that  old  white  man's 
way  of  camping,"  I  realized  why  he  was  mad. 
He  was  an  advocate  of  "minimum  impact 
camping,"  a  widely  propounded  school  of 
outdoor  thought  that  today  stresses  the  fra- 
gility of  nature  and  admonishes  backpackers 
to  "take  only  pictures,  leave  only  footprints" 
in  the  wilds  they  explore.  In  the  pursuit  of 
this  goal,  minimum  impact  campers  heed 
the  following  rule:  "Use  a  camp  stove,  not  a 
campfire."  And  that  was  why  my  talk  about 
traditional  woodcraft,  including  fire  building 
and  open-fire  cooking,  had  offended  the  man. 

He  was  genuinely  indignant;  but  I  could 
not  help  but  think  that  he  was  also  histori- 
cally nearsighted  in  calling  the  use  of  fire 
"white  man's  camping."  What  about  those 
original  American  campers,  the  red  men, 
who  inhabited  the  wilds  of  this  continent  for 
thousands  of  years  before  the  coming  of  the 
whites — didn't  they  use  fire? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  yes,  of 
course:  fire  was  central  to  the  Indians' 


way  of  life;  they  even  considered  it  sacred. 
Here  in  the  Appalachians,  for  instance,  the 
Cherokee  believed  fire  to  be  one  and  the 
same  person  with  the  sun,  their  principal 
deity.  They  thought  of  fire  as  an  old  woman, 
a  grandmother,  and  respectfully  addressed 
her  as  "Ancient  White"  and  "Ancient  Red." 
Hunters  returning  to  camp  would  feed 
Grandmother's  sacred  flames  a  piece  of 
any  animal  they  had  killed. 

With  fire  the  Indians  smoked  the  buck- 
skins they  wore,  cooked  the  venison  they 
ate,  and  straightened  the  spear  and  arrow 
shafts  they  used  for  hunting.  They  used  fire 
to  hollow  out  their  wooden  canoes,  bake 
their  bread,  harden  their  pottery,  prepare 
their  herbal  medicines,  illuminate  their 
dances,  and  light  their  peace  pipes.  In  short, 
the  Indians  were  masters  of  fire  and  its  wil- 
derness uses;  wherever  they  traveled,  the 
sacred  flames  went  with  them.  And  the 
white  frontiersmen  learned  much  about  fire 
from  them.  So,  to  be  historically  accurate, 
let's  call  the  use  of  fire  "that  old  redman's 
way  of  camping." 

And  a  good  way  of  camping  it  is,  offering 
many  advantages  over  stoves.  If  you  don't 
believe  it,  try  hunkering  around  a  Bleuet 
470  HP  Backpacker's  Stove  for  warmth, 

Those  who  go  to  the  woods  seeking 
renewal  need  not  be  without  the  friend- 
ship and  warmth  of  fire;  indeed,  it  is  a 
vital  part  of  the  experience.  Yet,  only 
irresponsible  campers  would  unwisely 
threaten  our  forests  or  leave  the  marks 
of  their  passing  in  the  form  of  cold  ashes 
and  rings  of  rocks. 
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light  and  cheer  on  a  winter  night.  Or  see  if 
you  can  bake  potatoes  or  broil  meat  on  it. 
When  one  of  your  camp  companions  calls 
for  a  story  or  song,  try  looking  for  inspiration 
into  the  thin  blue  ring  of  flame  on  an  MSR 
Model  XGK-II.  Or  try  to  feel  a  sense  of 
connection  with  our  frontier  past,  or  with 
aboriginal  America,  while  listening  to  Cole- 
man fuel  hiss  from  a  pressurized  tank. 

It  is  true  that  by  providing  himself  with 
a  backpacking  stove  and  freeze-dried  foods, 
along  with  a  lightweight  tent,  sleeping  bag 
and  other  equipment  sold  by  outfitters,  even 
a  novice  today  can  set  off  into  the  woods 
and  leave  little  trace  of  his  passing.  But  the 
stove-packer  pays  a  price,  and  not  just  to  the 
outfitters — the  equipment  he  carries  tends 
to  isolate  him  from  the  wilds  and  to  confirm 
him  in  woods  ignorance  by  occupying  his 
time  and  attention  and  by  reducing  his 
dependence  on  nature.  Fifty  years  ago  the 
forester  Aldo  Leopold  noted  this  unfortu- 
nate trend  towards  woods  ignorance  when 
he  lamented,  "woodcraft  becomes  the  art 
of  using  gadgets."  Our  overequipped  back- 
packer emerges  from  the  woods  with  clean 
fingernails,  and  his  tallest  tale  is  about  the 
Peak  1  Unleaded  Feather  442  blowing  its 

Yellow  birch  bark  for  tinder  and  dead 
hemlock  twigs  for  kindling  make  up  a 
firepack  that  can  help  get  a  fire  going 
even  when  the  woods  are  wet.  Knowing 
how  to  build  afire  under  adverse  con- 
ditions is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
basic  skills  of  any  good  outdoorsman. 


generator  the  last  morning  out.  Where  is 
the  "minimum  impact"  in  this  sort  of  camp- 
ing? I  suggest  it  is  in  the  camper's  mind. 

In  contrast  to  such  cookstove  camping, 
in  which  the  backpacker  turns  himself  into 
a  kind  of  self-contained  mobile  unit  on  a 
tour  of  the  wilds,  that  person  who  studies 
and  practices  traditional  woodcraft,  such  as 
fire  making,  acquires  a  key  to  nature's  door. 
The  aspiring  fire  maker,  for  instance,  learns 
which  trees,  shrubs  and  herbs  of  the  forest 
provide  tinder  and  kindling.  He  learns  where 
these  plants  grow  and  when  and  how  to  gather 
the  flammable  materials  from  each.  He  dis- 
covers that  dead  greenbrier  vines  will  snap 
with  a  dry  kindling  crack  even  if  they've 
been  rained  on  for  days,  and  that  the  dead 
branches  snapped  out  of  a  laurel  thicket  will 
get  a  fire  going  in  the  wettest  weather.  He 
finds  that  Carolina  silverbell  produces  a  fast, 
clean  flame  and  that  the  thick  bark  pried 
from  a  hemlock  snag  burns  quickly  to  a  bed 
of  bright  coals.  Along  with  developing  a  dis- 
criminating eye  for  natural  fuels,  the  fire 
maker  learns  how  to  coax  Ancient  White 
to  boil  the  soup,  bake  the  bread,  roast  the 
chicken  and  keep  the  coffee  warm,  all  at 
the  same  time,  without  a  lot  of  blowing  and 
bother.  And  if  the  evening  calls  for  festivity, 
with  a  little  rivercane  or  rhododendron  he 
can  rouse  her  dreamy  flames  to  give  a  Fourth 
of  July  display. 

At  some  point  in  his  schooling,  the  fire 
maker  also  learns  one  of  the  crucial  lessons 
of  the  wilds — to  be  prepared. 

The  rain  slacked  off  just  as  I  finished  sup- 
per at  a  camp  in  the  Snowbird  Mountains. 


Hoping  to  see  some  animals  stirring  in  the 
dusky,  dripping  woods,  I  banked  my  fire  and 
walked  quietly  up  Snowbird  Creek,  only  to 
come  upon  a  man  sitting  beside  a  cold  ring 
of  rocks,  eating  a  cold  supper.  He  had  been 
trying  for  two  hours  to  start  a  fire,  he  said, 
with  matches  and  a  lighter.  Tired  from  his 
fire-building  efforts,  he  had  decided  to  cram 
something  down  and  go  to  bed.  Since  it  was 
plain  he  still  wanted  a  fire,  I  showed  him 
some  dry  papery  bark  on  the  underside  of 
a  leaning  yellow  birch  tree  nearby.  With 
this  material,  plus  a  handful  of  dead  twigs 
broken  from  an  eastern  hemlock,  we  soon 
coaxed  into  his  camp  the  warm  company 
of  Ancient  White.  But  he  could  have  made 
her  acquaintance  much  earlier  had  he  been 
carrying  a  firepack. 

Simply  defined,  a  firepack  is  the  makings 
of  a  campfire,  tucked  away  in  one's  pack  for 
a  soggy  day.  It  contains  a  handful  of  dry  tin- 
der and  a  handful  of  kindling,  both  stuffed 
into  a  plastic  bag  and  wrapped  tightly  with 
a  rubber  band.  The  firepack  weighs  but  an 
ounce — and  it  will  be  dry  when  you  need  it. 

What  do  I  mean  by  tinder  and  kindling? 
Tinder  is  any  fine  flaky  material,  such  as  yel- 
low birch  bark,  that  flames  at  the  touch  of 
a  match.  The  fibrous  bark  from  the  eastern 
red  cedar  or  bald  cypress  also  flames  well. 
Burning  intensely,  tinder  produces  enough 
heat  to  ignite  kindling — any  thin  woody 
material,  such  as  eastern  hemlock  twigs  or 
pitchy  slivers  from  the  shattered  trunk  of  a 
wind-snapped  pine. 

T)  use  the  firepack,  take  out  the  tinder, 
fluff  it  into  a  nest  and  set  it  upside  down 
on  the  ground.  Crack  open  one  side  of  the 
tinder  nest  for  the  match,  then  over  it 
arrange  the  firepack  kindling  in  the  shape 
of  a  teepee.  In  his  1906  book  Camping  and 
Woodcraft ,  the  veteran  Appalachian  camper 
Horace  Kephart  explained  the  reason  for 
doing  this:  "Fire  .  .  .  burns  best  when  it  has 
something  to  climb  up,  hence  the  wigwam 
construction."  Now  enlarge  the  teepee  with 
the  driest  pieces  of  wood  you  have.  Don't 
lay  on  chunks,  but  choose  long,  thin  pieces 
that  the  flames  can  quickly  grab.  And  leave 
a  space  between  the  kindling  sticks,  because 
fire  needs  as  much  oxygen  as  it  does  wood 
to  burn.  When  the  teepee  is  a  foot  high  and 
a  foot  wide  at  the  base,  strike  a  match  and 
put  it  to  the  tinder. 

My  irate  civic  clubber  might  argue  that, 
woods  wisdom  and  Indian  beliefs  notwith- 
standing, campfires  today  are  a  pox  on  our 
national  forests  and  parks.  And  he  would 
have  a  point.  Anyone  who  spends  time  in 
the  woods  has  had  the  experience  of  hiking 
into  a  beautiful  glade  only  to  find  it  marred 
by  a  mound  of  ashes,  blackened  stubs  and 
half-burned  trash,  or  of  coming  late  in  the 
day  to  what  would  have  been  a  delightful 
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creekside  campsite,  had  the  bank  not  been 
defaced  with  a  dozen  old  fire  rings.  But  such 
abuse  of  our  wild  lands  can  almost  always  be 
traced  to  campers  who  are  ignorant  about 
fire  and  its  uses — to  campers  who  can't  tell 
a  pine  knot  from  punk,  who  lug  along  lighter 
fluid,  starter  tabs,  paper  and  Bins,  who  build 
flames  head  high  to  roast  a  hot  dog. 

In  contrast  to  such  wilderness  illiterates, 
the  skilled  fire  maker  is  keenly  aware  that  in 
making  himself  dependent  on  fire  for  warmth, 
food,  light  and  cheer,  he  is  ultimately  depen- 
dent on  nature  itself,  fire's  source.  Such  a 
person  does  not  leave  ash  heaps  and  charred 
logs  to  offend  his  generous  provider  but  is 
careful  to  leave  the  house  of  nature  clean. 

In  a  sense,  the  fire  maker  begins  to  dis- 
mantle his  campfire  even  before  he  builds 
it — by  selecting  a  certain  type  of  place  in 
which  to  camp.  Here  in  Cherokee  country 
that  means  he  will  not  perch  his  fire  on  top 
of  a  rock  outcrop  or  any  place  where  the  ter- 
rain is  exposed  and  fragile,  but  rather  he  looks 
for  a  cove  or  a  gap,  with  a  spring  nearby  and 
with  an  abundance  of  downwood. 

Selecting  the  fire's  place,  the  fire  maker 
clears  back  from  it  any  flammable  forest 
debris.  Then  he  digs  a  firepit,  a  bowl-like 
depression  a  few  inches  deep  in  the  ground 
and  2  feet  across,  to  contain  the  flames  and 
cradle  the  forming  coals.  If  rocks  are  handy, 
he  may  build  with  them  a  horseshoe-shaped 
wall  about  2  feet  high  around  the  firepit, 
opening  toward  camp.  The  rocks  will  shelter 
the  fire  and  reflect  its  heat  and  light. 

"One  glance  at  a  camper's  fire  tells  what 
kind  of  a  woodsman  he  is,"  Kephart  wrote  at 
the  turn  of  the  century.  Now,  at  the  end  of 
the  century,  with  wild  land  scarcer  than  it 
was  in  Kephart 's  day  and  with  many  more 
people  searching  it  out,  I  would  add,  "One 
glance  at  what  a  camper  does  with  his  fire 
after  using  it  also  tells  what  kind  of  woods- 
man he  is."  For  today  the  knowledgeable 
woodsman  not  only  takes  care  of  himself  in 
the  woods  but  also  takes  care  of  the  woods 
themselves.  When  breaking  camp,  he  dis- 
mantles his  fire  with  as  much  attention  as 
he  took  to  make  it.  Having  extinguished 
the  coals  and  picked  out  any  unburned 
trash  to  carry,  he  scoops  up  the  cold  ashes 
and  broadcasts  them  into  the  underbrush. 
If  he  used  rocks,  these  follow  the  ashes. 
Then,  pushing  the  excavated  soil  back  into 
the  pit,  the  woodsman  covers  it  with  humus 
and  dead  leaves.  His  goal?  To  return  to  nature 
an  unmarred  place  and  to  leave  other  camp- 
ers no  clue  that  a  fire  was  there,  even  though 
he  might  have  camped  in  that  spot  a  dozen 
times  with  Ancient  White.  £2 

Burt  Kornegay  is  a  wilderness  outfitter  and 
guide  and  is  owner  of  Slickrock  Expeditions  in 
Cullowhee,  N.C. 


The  First  Fire 


In  1888  Ayunini  ("Swimmer"),  one  of  the  last  traditional  medicine  men  of  the  Chero- 
kee, recounted  to  ethnologist  James  Mooney  the  Cherokee  creation  myth  about  the 
first  fire.  The  myth  starts,  "In  the  beginning  there  was  no  fire,  and  the  world  was  cold." 
It  tells  how  the  Thunderers  (gods  of  the  upper  world)  sent  down  lightning  and  put  fire  into 
the  bottom  of  an  old  hollow  sycamore.  Various  animals  tried  to  get  the  fire.  The  raven 
had  his  feathers  scorched  and  flew  away  frightened.  The  barred  owl  ended  up  with  white 
rings  around  his  eyes  from  windblown  ashes.  The  black  racer  was  charred  all  over  by  the 
hot  coals.  Finally,  the  little  water  spider  said  that  she  would  try.  "So  she  spun  a  thread 
from  her  body  and  wove  it  into  a       j^/S^^^k.    tust'  bowl,  which  she  fastened 
on  her  back.  Then  she  crossed      ■pBs^^Ss^iJ    to  where  the  fire  was  still 
burning.  She  put  one  little  coal     BP  NaB  of  fire  into  her  howl,  and  came 

back  with  it,  and  ever  since         J^-^^^  ^^^^^SL     we  ^ave  ^na^L  ^re' an<^  ^ 
Water  Spider  still  keeps  her      flA,       ■  JKK  tustibowl." 


OLD 
BLACK 

MAGIC 


Heavy,  unwieldy,  sooty  and  clearly  out  of  style, 
cookware  is  still  the  favorite  of  most  outdoor  chefs. 
And  it's  not  just  a  matter  of  tradition. 

written  and  photographed  by  Soc  Clay  ©1995 


When  the  earliest  explorers,  traders 
and  long  hunters  began  to  pene- 
trate the  land  mass  that  is  now 
North  Carolina,  you  can  bet  that  a  black 
iron  skillet  and  a  Dutch  oven  were  among 
their  most  prized  possessions.  Meriwether 
Lewis  and  George  Clark,  on  their  epic 
exploration  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  in  the 
early  1800s,  reported  that  a  Dutch  oven 
was  the  most  essential  piece  of  equipment 
they  took  with  them. 

Such  highly  practical  cooking  utensils 
were  standard  for  even  the  lightest  travelers 
in  those  days.  In  fact  for  hundreds  of  years 
before  Columbus  began  his  quest  of  discov- 
ery, people  around  the  world  were  depen- 
dent on  some  form  of  cast  iron  pot  or  simi- 
lar vessel  to  handle  daily  cooking  chores. 

Historians  believe  the  use  of  cast  iron  for 
cooking  began  as  early  as  1100  A.D.,  when 
cooks  for  European  noblemen  hung  large  iron 
pots  in  the  great  rooms  of  castles  and  kept  a 
stew  simmering  over  a  fire  day  and  night. 

Today,  bean  kettles,  Dutch  ovens,  skillets 
and  other  types  of  cast  iron  cookware  con- 
tinue to  be  essential  staples  in  both  camp 
and  home  kitchens.  A  special  skillet  or  a  cast 
iron  pot  equipped  with  a  tight -fitting  lid. 
remains  a  prized  possession  of  most  south- 
ern cooks  and  especially  those  who  cling  to 
old-fashioned  methods  of  preparing  foods. 

Properly  seasoned,  a  Dutch  oven — either 
a  flat -bottom  model  or  one  with  legs  that 
is  used  for  cooking  over  coals — is  ideal  for 
cooking  a  delicious  pot  roast  or  a  kettle  of 
savory  brown  beans  or  baking  a  round  of 
cornbread,  sourdough  biscuits,  or  even  a 
cobbler  or  pie.  Indeed,  black  pot  users  may 
be  thicker  than  ever.  There  is  an  Interna- 
tional Dutch  Oven  Society  that  sponsors 
black  iron  cookoffs  all  around  the  country. 
Ironware's  popularity  is  due  not  only  to  its 
unique  cooking  and  flavoring  capabilities, 
but  also  to  its  characteristic  as  one  of  the 
safest  forms  of  cookware  to  use. 

Recent  studies  conducted  by  Dr.  Helen 
C.  Brittin  of  Texas  Tech  University  show 
that  black  iron  cooking  utensils,  used  regu- 
larly, can  contribute  significantly  to  the 
dietary  intake  of  iron,  an  important  mineral 
for  good  health.  Thus,  not  only  is  ironware 
considered  one  of  the  finest  of  all  cooking 
utensils  for  good -tasting  food,  these  studies 
show  that  it  may  also  be  the  healthiest. 
While  a  Dutch  oven  was  once  the  most- 


Some  of  the  finest  foods  in  the  land  are 
served  up  in  riverside  camps  where  old' 
fashioned  cooks  use  the  black  magic  of 
cast  iron.  Because  cast  iron  distributes 
heat  evenly,  it  can  be  used  to  cook  a 
tremendous  variety  of  foods  over  virtu- 
ally any  type  of  heat  source. 


A?  SWEETENING  THE  POT  Vi 


Here's  How 

•  Select  a  pot,  skillet,  wok  or  other 
piece  of  cast  iron  cookware  that  has  a 
smooth  interior  casting  (most  American- 
made  pots  offer  a  smooth  interior  that 
readily  accepts  seasoning  and  provides 

a  slick  surface  for  frying  foods). 

•  Wash  the  new  pot  (or  one  that  has 
lost  its  seasoning)  inside  and  out  with  a 
mild  dishwashing  detergent.  New  pots 
come  with  a  protective  coating  from  the 
factory  to  prevent  rust.  This  should  be 
completely  removed  using  a  stiff  brush 
or  scouring  pad  if  necessary.  Dry  the  pot 
thoroughly  using  paper  towels. 

•  Spread  a  thin  layer  of  unsalted  short- 
ening— lard  or  beef  tallow  is  best — com- 
pletely over  the  inside  and  outside  of  the 
dry  pot,  including  the  lid. 

•  Place  a  piece  of  aluminum  foil  on 
the  bottom  rack  of  the  oven  (to  catch 
drippings)  and  place  the  pot  and  lid  on 
the  middle  rack,  upside  down  (so  the 
drippings  can  run  out).  Turn  the  oven 
on  to  350  degrees  and  bake  both  the 
pot  and  the  lid  for  two  hours.  Turn  the 
oven  off  and  allow  the  pot  to  cool  gradu- 
ally. When  cool,  wipe  the  pot  and  lid 
with  a  paper  towel  to  remove  the  black- 
ened grease.  Apply  a  fresh  layer  of  sea- 
soning and  bake  for  another  two  hours 
at  the  same  temperature.  Repeat  the 
cooling,  cleaning,  reapplication  of  fresh 
seasoning  and  baking  process  as  many 

as  three  times. 

•  Sweetening  a  pot  in  an  oven  will 
cause  smoke,  so  it's  best  to  perform  the 
chore  outside  or  on  warm  days  when  the 
kitchen  windows  can  be  opened. 

•When  you  think  the  pot  is  ready 
(after  six  to  eight  hours  of  oven  baking), 
test  it  by  spraying  the  inside  with  PAM 
or  another  brand  of  spray  shortening, 
then  fry  an  egg.  If  the  egg  sticks,  use  a 
paper  towel  to  clean  the  pot,  then  repeat 
the  seasoning  process  one  or  two  more 
times,  then  test  again.  When  the  pot  is 
properly  seasoned,  the  porous  cast  iron 
will  have  absorbed  as  much  grease  as  it 
can,  and  it  will  have  a  shiny  black  finish. 
This  patina  serves  as  a  nonstick  surface 
but  still  imparts  the  desired  taste. 

•  Once  cast  iron  cookware  has  been 
properly  seasoned,  never  scour  it  or  let 
it  sit  in  sudsy  water  for  long  periods.  It 
should  never  be  washed  in  a  dishwash- 
ing machine;  indeed,  old-time  mountain 
cooks  rarely  washed  cast  iron  cookware 
but  simply  wiped  it  clean  and  used  it 


frequently  to  make  certain  it  stayed  in 
good  condition. 

•  When  boiling  foods  in  a  newly  sea- 
soned pot,  don't  use  much  water.  Since 
cast  iron  holds  heat,  be  sure  to  remove 
the  lid  from  hot  foods  to  avoid  steaming 
the  seasoning  off  the  pot's  surface  . 

•  Once  the  pot  is  seasoned,  apply  a 
thin  layer  of  oil  or  grease  (inside  and  out), 
then  store  it  in  a  dry  place  with  the  lid  off. 
A  few  paper  towels  placed  inside  the  pot 
will  help  absorb  moisture. 

Long  Distance  Cooking 

Early  settlers  often  prepared  the  eve- 
ning meal  in  a  pit,  placing  the  food — usu- 
ally wild  game  or  pork — in  a  Dutch  oven 
and  setting  it  on  hot  coals.  The  pit  was 
then  covered  and  the  cook  went  out  to 
clear  land,  hunt  or  trap,  knowing  the 
food  would  be  cooked  to  perfection  sev- 
eral hours  later. 

Long-distance  cooking,  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  requires  a  pit  2  feet  in  diame- 
ter and  about  20  inches  deep,  filled  with 
hardwood  that  is  allowed  to  burn  down 
while  the  ingredients  are  prepared. 

Into  a  12 -inch  Dutch  oven — the  type 
with  legs  and  a  flat  lid  that  is  raised  at  the 
edge  to  hold  coals — the  cook  places  a  1  -  to 
2-  pound  roast  that  has  been  braised  over 
the  breakfast  fire,  then  adds  a  few  onions, 
whole  potatoes  and  carrots,  along  with  'A 
inch  of  water  covering  the  bottom.  A  cup 
of  beef  broth  will  improve  the  recipe. 

When  the  coals  in  the  pit  turn  gray, 
the  cook  shovels  out  half  of  them  and 
sets  the  Dutch  oven  level  on  the  remain- 
ing coals.  The  leftover  coals  are  shoveled 
back  to  surround  the  oven  and  cover  the 
lid,  leaving  the  handle  to  protrude.  Then, 
the  coals  and  oven  are  covered  with  dirt. 
Cooking  requires  a  minimum  of  four 
hours,  but  most  camp  cooks  believe  eight 
hours  is  better.  Now  that  you  know  the 
secrets,  try  these  recipes. 

Sparkling  Potatoes 

xli  lb.  bacon,  cut  in  small  pieces 

1  large  onion,  sliced  thin 

2  cloves  garlic,  minced 

8  medium  potatoes,  scrubbed  with 

skins  left  on  and  sliced  thin 
'A  lb.  fresh  mushrooms 
1  12-oz.  can  7-Up 
1  tsp.  salt 
'A  tsp.  pepper 

V?  lb.  grated  cheddar  cheese 
'A  cup  parsley,  chopped 


In  a  12 -inch  Dutch  oven,  brown 
ground  beef  and  bacon  together  over 
medium  heat.  Drain  grease  and  add  onion 
and  garlic.  Saute  until  clear.  Layer  thin 
slices  of  potatoes  and  mushrooms  with 
onions  and  bacon.  Pour  12 -ounce  7 -Up 
over  top.  Sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper, 
then  cover  with  tight -fitting  lid  and  steam 
until  potatoes  are  tender — about  20  min- 
utes. Just  before  serving,  top  with  grated 
cheese  and  parsley.  Continue  cooking 
until  cheese  melts.  Serves  10. 

Qrandma  Vera's  Beans 

1  lb.  lean  ground  beef 

'A  lb.  bacon,  diced 

1  onion,  diced 

1  green  pepper,  diced 

'A  lb.  precooked  ham,  cubed 

1  12-oz.  jar  chili  sauce 
3 A  cup  brown  sugar 
3A  cup  catsup 

lh  cup  Dijon  mustard 

2  31 -oz.  cans  pork  and  beans,  drained 

In  12-inch  Dutch  oven,  brown  ground 
beef  and  bacon.  Add  onion  and  pepper 
and  saute  until  clear.  Add  ham,  chili 
sauce,  brown  sugar,  catsup  and  mustard 
and  cook  for  15  minutes.  Add  pork  and 
beans  and  let  simmer  for  one  hour  or 
until  it  thickens.  Serves  10. 

Lemon  Apple  Crisp 

6  cups  tart  apples,  peeled,  cored  and 
sliced 

2  tbsp.  fresh  lemon  juice 

'A  cup  sugar 

'A  cup  raisins 

1  cup  brown  sugar 

1  cup  oats 

3A  cup  all-purpose  flour 

'A  cup  soft  butter 

'A  cup  chopped  pecans 

1  tbs.  grated  lemon  rind 

2  tsp.  cinnamon 
1  tsp.  nutmeg 

Mix  apples,  lemon  juice,  sugar  and 
raisins.  Stir  until  sugar  dissolves.  Spread 
mixture  evenly  across  bottom  of  10-inch 
Dutch  oven.  Top  with  remaining  ingre- 
dients and  bake  at  325  degrees  for  35 
minutes  or  until  topping  is  brown.  Serve 
warm  with  ice  cream  or  heavy  cream 
poured  over  the  top.  Serves  10. 


used  piece  of  ironware,  today  it  has  been 
replaced  by  the  cast  iron  skillet.  Surveys  show 
that  nearly  80  percent  of  all  households  in 
North  America  own  a  black  iron  frying  pan, 
and  most  are  used  regularly.  Ironware  was 
made  for  the  cook  who  takes  enough  time 
to  do  things  right.  The  thick  walls  of  the 
casting  are  designed  to  absorb  and  distribute 
heat  evenly,  and  that  heat  can  come  from 
hot  coals  outdoors  or  the  flat  top  of  a  cook- 
stove.  In  modern  kitchens,  iron  continues  to 
do  a  super  job  of  frying,  boiling  or  baking 
and,  because  it  does  its  job  with  a  lower  heat 
setting,  helps  save  energy  as  well. 

Cookware  made  of  glass,  stainless  steel, 
enamel,  porcelain,  copper — or  cookware 
lined  with  a  nonstick  surface — will  impart 
no  taste  of  its  own.  However,  properly  sweet- 
ened ironware  imparts  a  savory  seasoning 
from  years  of  accumulated  flavor  that  no 
other  cookware  can  duplicate.  For  lack  of  a 
better  term,  I  call  it  "black  magic." 

Camp  cooks  who  have  mastered  the 
use  of  black  iron  are  renowned  for  their 
culinary  skills.  Picture  a  mountain  cabin 
in  autumn,  a  light  trail  of  smoke  drifting 


from  the  chimney.  Inside  the  homey  kitchen 
there  are  iron  kettles  of  stewed  apples,  pinto 
beans  and  fresh  kale  from  the  fall  garden 
simmering  on  the  old  wood-burning  cook- 
stove.  From  the  oven  you  can  smell  the  tan- 
talizing aroma  of  cornbread  turning  a  honey 
brown  inside  the  deep  walls  of  a  carefully 
sweetened  iron  muffin  pan.  Boy,  I  tell  you 
that's  food  fit  for  royalty! 

Some  of  the  older  cooks  know  how  to  sea- 
son and  maintain  black  iron  pots,  pans  and 
skillets  so  that  they  continue  to  perform  culi- 
nary magic  for  generations  to  come.  "Sweet- 
ening a  pot,"  as  the  older  folks  call  it,  takes 
time  and  patience  and,  once  the  initial  task 
is  accomplished,  some  maintenance  is 
required  to  keep  it  functioning  properly. 

There  are  several  ways  to  properly  sweeten 
a  pot  so  that  fried  foods  won't  stick  and  the 
bitter  iron  taste  that  is  characteristic  of  a  new 
casting  won't  get  into  the  food.  But  season- 
ing a  new  or  old  pot  correctly  isn't  as  easy  as 
most  instructions  imply. 

Years  ago  when  I  was  trout  fishing  on 
the  Cherokee  reservation  in  western  North 
Carolina,  I  met  an  aging  Cherokee  who  lived 


Cast  iron  is  making  a  comeback  with 
American  cooks.  Specialty  pots  like  this 
wok  are  as  popular  in  high-tech  kitchens 
as  they  are  over  open  fires.  The  popu- 
larity is  due  not  only  to  versatility,  but 
to  the  special  flavors  that  well-seasoned 
cookware  imparts  to  food. 

deep  in  the  mountains.  Martha  was  baking 
cornbread  in  a  Dutch  oven  over  a  bed  of 
coals,  and  simmering  brown  beans  in  an  iron 
kettle  over  a  tiny  fire.  After  a  long  conver- 
sation about  cooking  the  old-fashioned  way, 
she  revealed  her  recipe  tor  sweetening  a  pot. 
(See  how-to  instructions  on  p.  26.) 

After  you  have  cooked  in  sweetened  black 
iron  cookware  for  a  while,  you  will  begin  to 
understand  the  value  of  "aged  seasoning." 
Black  pots  that  have  been  in  use  for  25  years 
cook  better  than  those  that  have  only  been 
in  use  for  a  short  time. 

And  as  you  and  your  cookware  "sea- 
son" over  the  years,  you'll  appreciate  the 
fact  that  both  of  you  are  getting  not  just 
older,  but  better.  S3 
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Will  Become  Waterfowl  Sanctuary 
Hunting  Creek  Swamp  Refuge  Dedicated  by  Commission  and  Ducks  Unlimited 


Written  and  Edited 
by  Vic  Venters 


In  late  September,  Ducks  Un- 
limited presented  the  Wild- 
life Commission  with  a  flooded 
swamp  in  Davie  County  to  man- 
age as  a  state  waterfowl  refuge. 
The  conservation  organization 
had  purchased  the  136-acre  site 
in  1989  as  a  MARSH  Project. 

The  swamp  was  dedicated 
as  the  Hunting  Creek  Swamp 
Waterfowl  Refuge.  A  large  rock- 
faced  monument  was  erected 
with  a  large  bronze  plaque  her- 
alding the  significance  of  the 
refuge  and  the  efforts  taken  to 
obtain  the  site. 

The  boundary  is  posted  as  a 
waterfowl  refuge  with  no  hunt- 
ing, trapping,  fishing  or  entry 
permitted.  The  site  is  approxi- 
mately one-third  flooded  and 
was  created  by  beavers,  which 
are  still  active  on  the  site.  The 
refuge  will  protect  prime  wood 
duck  nesting  and  roosting  areas. 
Other  waterfowl  species  that  use 
the  site  include  mallards,  black 
ducks,  teal  and  Canada  geese. 

Personnel  from  the  Wild- 
life Commission's  Wilkesboro 
Depot  will  maintain  the  bound- 
ary and  are  currently  monitor- 
ing and  maintaining  approxi- 
mately 85  wood  duck  nesting 
boxes.  In  1991,  use  of  the  nest- 
ing boxes  was  as  high  as  75  per- 
cent. In  addition  to  the  nest 
box  program,  biologists  also 
use  the  refuge  as  a  wood  duck 
banding  site. 


This  fall,  Ducks  Unlimited  volunteers  and  Wildlife  Commission  personnel  gathered  to  dedicate  the  new  Hunt- 
ing Creek  Swamp  Waterfowl  Refuge  located  in  Davie  County.  A  bronze  plaque  commemorates  the  founding  of 
the  refuge,  which  provides  printe  wood  duck  nesting  and  roosting  habitat.  The  refuge  had  originally  been  pur- 
chased as  a  part  of  DU's  MARSH  project  in  North  Carolina. 


Year  of  the  Mountains 
Natural  Heritage  Sites  Identified 


Visitors  to  western  North 
Carolina  should  be  on  the 
lookout  for  signs  designating  50 
"Natural  Heritage  Sites."  The 
areas  were  posted  as  part  of  the 
ongoing  Year  of  the  Mountains 
campaign  to  help  educate  state 
residents  and  visitors  about 
North  Carolina's  natural  heri- 
tage areas. 

"Western  North  Carolina  has 
examples  of  natural  resources 
that  are  totally  unique  and  that 
are  found  nowhere  else  in  the 
world,"  said  Tom  Massie,  coordi- 
nator for  the  Year  of  the  Moun- 
tains program.  "These  areas 
set  us  apart  from  some  other 
locales  but  we  often  take  them 
for  granted.  This  sign  program 
will  call  attention  to  the  re- 
sources that  have  helped  de- 


fine the  character  of  western 
North  Carolina." 

By  mid-October,  more  than 
30  of  the  50  sites  had  been  iden- 
tified. Most  of  the  sites  are  on 
public  lands — such  as  national 
forests,  national  parks,  state  parks 
or  game  lands,  though  some  are 
on  private  properties.  All  of 
those  chosen  so  far  are  acces- 
sible to  the  public.  A  few  of  the 
sites  included  are  Roan  Moun- 
tain, Grandfather  Mountain, 
Joyce  Kilmer  National  Forest, 
Chattooga  River  Gorge,  Great 
Smoky  Mountains  National 
Park,  Panthertown  Valley  and 
Mount  Mitchell  State  Park. 
For  more  information  on  N.C. 
Year  of  the  Mountains,  call 
(704) 681-0649. 


Year 


A/I 0F  TH 


FOUNTAINS 

1995-1996 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

Natural 
Heritage 
Site 
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Park  Foundation  Donates  Funds 
Brook  Trout  Research  Funded  in  Smokies 


The  1996  North  Carolina 
Wildlife  Calendar  Is  Here! 


Brook  trout  research  in  the 
Smokies  received  a  boost 
this  summer  after  the  National 
Park  Foundation  provided  a 
grant  to  inventory  native  brook 
trout  populations  in  the  Great 
Smoky  Mountains  National 
Park.  The  Foundation  donated 
$15,000  for  its  fisheries  program. 

The  donation  is  part  of  a 
larger  $1.2  million  made  to  the 
Foundation  by  Canon  U.S.A. 
The  Foundation  will  donate 
the  money  to  20  national  parks 
around  the  country  this  year  for 
use  in  resource  inventory  and 
monitoring  work. 

The  Park  Service  will  use 
the  money  to  inventory  brook 
trout  populations  in  the  Abrahms 
Creek  watershed — last  docu- 
mented in  the  1930s — as  well 
as  the  decline  of  brook  trout 
in  the  Little  River  watershed. 

Brook  trout,  known  locally 
as  "speckles,"  are  the  only  sal- 
monid  species  native  to  the 
southern  Appalachians.  This 
native  fish  has  lost  about  75 
percent  of  its  range  in  the  Park 
since  the  turn  of  the  century, 
primarily  due  to  logging  and 


over -fishing  in  the  past  and  the 
continued  encroachment  of  non- 
native  rainbow  trout  into  brook 
trout  waters.  Limited  surveys 
conducted  in  the  1980s  indicat- 
ed that  brook  trout  were  con- 
tinuing to  lose  their  range  from 
rainbow  trout  encroachment 
and  may  eventually  be  confined 
only  to  those  waters  with  barri- 
ers capable  of  blocking  upstream 
migration  from  rainbows. 

A  restoration  phase  of  this 
project  is  scheduled  to  begin 
next  year  and  will  be  based  on 
information  garnered  from  in- 
ventories. The  information  will 
be  used  to  determine  the  most 
feasible  locations  for  brook 
trout  re-establishment. 

The  National  Park  Founda- 
tion is  the  official  nonprofit 
partner  of  the  National  Park 
Service  and  channels  private 
resources  and  funding — such 
as  that  of  Canon  USAs — into 
the  park  system.  Each  year  the 
Foundation  awards  $2  million  in 
grants  to  support  education, 
visitor  services,  and  volunteer 
activities  to  preserve  and  en- 
hance the  parks. 


WILDLIFE RESOWRt  EM  OMMI^ION 


Brook  trout  research  will  be  expanded  in  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains 
National  Park,  thanks  to  a  grant  made  to  the  National  Park  Foundation. 
Biologists  will  inventory  brookie  populations  in  the  Abrahms  Creek 
watershed. 


"Morning  in  the  Cove"  by  ]ames  A.  Brooks  is  one  of  12  paintings  fea- 
tured in  the  1996  North  Carolina  Wildlife  CaleiMlar.  Order  now  before 
they  're  sold  out. 


The  works  of  James  A.  Brooks,  Robert  B.  Dance,  Robert  C. 
Flowers,  Jr.,  Bob  Herr,  Alan  Cheek,  Denise  Nelson,  Joe  Seme, 
Mel  Steele,  Shannon  Critcher  Jones  and  David  Williams  are  featured 
in  the  1996  Wildlife  Calendar.  Order  yours  today  by  returning  the 
form  below  with  your  check  or  money  order  to  1996  Calendar,  N.C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  512  N.  Salisbury  Street,  Raleigh, 
N.C.  27604-1188. 

 ORDER  TODAY!  


.  N.C.  Wildlife  Calendars  (C96) 


Please  send  me 

at  $6.00  each  $  

All  N.C.  residents  add  $.36  sales  tax  per  calendar   

No  sales  tax  for  out  of  state  residents 

Enclosed  is  my  check  for   Total  $  

,    |  Charge  my  MasterCard  or  VISA  for  the  calendar(s)  ordered  above.  My  card 

number  is  and  my  expiration 

date  is  /_ 

'.(  )_ 


Card  holder  signature  Day  Time  Phone  No. 

If  ordering  7  or  more  calendars,  please  provide  your  UPS  deliverable  address. 

Name  

Address  Apt.  #  


City/State/Zip 
Phone  (  


Send  order  to:  1996  CALENDAR,  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission, 

512  N.  Salisbury  Street,  Raleigh,  N.C.  27604-1188 
Office  located  at  322  Chapanoke  Rd.,  Raleigh  N.C. 

All  orders  must  be  prepaid.  We  do  not  bill.  $20.00  service  charge  for  returned  checks 
(N.C.G.S.  25-3-512). 

For  fund  raising  and  bulk  rate  information  (10  calendars  or  more),  call  919-662- 
4377.  Please  allow  6  weeks  for  delivery. 

CAL096 
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Book  Review 

New  Waterfowl  Heritage  Book  from  Dudley:  Mattamuskeet  &  Ocracoke 


Mattamuskeet  &  Ocracoke 
by  Jack  Dudley.  Published 
by  Coastal  Heritage  Series,  409 
North  35th  Street,  Morehead  City, 
N.C.  28557.  142  pages,  blw  and 
color  photos,  $40  plus  $2.60  ship- 
ping and  6%  N.C.  sales  tax. 

Mattamuskeet  &  Ocracoke 
is  Jack  Dudley's  second  book 
examining  North  Carolina's 
coastal  waterfowl  heritage.  This 
work  closely  follows  Carteret 
Waterfowl  Heritage  in  produc- 
tion and  theme,  examining  the 
heritage,  guides,  decoys  and 
decoy  makers  of  these  fabled 
North  Carolina  waterfowling 


hotspots.  Once  again,  Dudley 
has  outdone  himself,  unearthing 
a  trove  of  vintage  photos  and 
persuading  typically  tight' 


Field  Notes 


Eastern  Gun  Deer 
Central  Gun  Deer 
Northwestern  Gun  Deer 
Western  Gun  Deer 
Black  Bear 
Wild  Boar 
Crow 

Gray  Squirrel 
Fox  Squirrel 
Quail 
Rabbit 

Ruffed  Grouse 

Raccoon  and  Opossum 

Woodcock 

Common  Snipe 

Mourning  Doves  (third  Season) 

Waterfowl 

Ducks,  Mergansers  and  Coots 
Sea  Ducks 

Snow  and  Blue  Geese 
Brant 

Swan  (by  permit  only) 


Through  Jan.  1 
Through  Jan.  1 
Through  Dec.  9 
Through  Dec.  9 
See  Regulations  Digest 
See  Regulations  Digest 
See  Regulations  Digest 
Through  Jan.  31 
See  Regulations  Digest 
Through  Feb.  29 
Through  Feb.  29 
Through  Feb.  29 
See  Regulations  Digest 
Dec.  7 dan.  20 
Through  Feb.  28 
Dec.  11  dan.  13 


Dec.  11 -Jan.  20 
Through  Jan.  20 
Through  Mar.  5 
Dec.  8-Jan.  20 
Through  Jan.  31 


Waterfowl  limits:  Conventional  daily  duck  bag:  5  ducks  with  no 
more  than  1  black  duck,  1  ben  mallard,  2  wood  ducks,  2  redheads, 
1  fulvous  tree  duck,  1  mottled  duck,  1  canvasback  or  1  pintail.  The 
season  on  harlequin  ducks  and  migratory  Canada  geese  is  closed. 
Other  limits:  a)  5  snow  geese;  b)  2  brant;  c)  5  mergansers  (1  hooded 
merganser);  d)  7  seas  ducks  (4  scoters)  in  special  sea  duck  areas  only; 
e)  15  coots. 

Information  on  bag  limits,  either -sex  hunts,  permits  and  other 
regulations  may  be  found  in  the  1995-96  North  Carolina  Inland 
Fishing,  Hunting  &  Hupping  Regulations  Digest.  For  a  copy,  check  with 
license  agents  or  contact  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resoutces  Commission. 

You  may  also  call  1-800-675-0263  for  waterfowl  information. 


lipped  locals  to  retell  their 
tales  of  waterfowling  in  the 
"glory  days." 

The  book  traces  the  history 
of  both  areas,  each  vastly  differ- 
ent in  ecology  but  also  similat 
because  of  their  attractiveness 
to  waterfowl.  Mattamuskeet 
was,  of  course,  at  one  time  the 
Canada  goose  capitol  of  the 
wotld  while  Pamlico's  waters 
were  a  magnet  for  Canada 
geese,  brant  and  diving  ducks. 
The  sporting  heritage  is  fully 
explored,  with  special  atten- 
tion lavished  on  the  colorful 


characters  of  each  waterfowl- 
ing scene. 

Many  sportsmen  who  visited 
each  place  in  its  heyday  will  rec- 
ognize guides  they  hunted  with 
— Lemmie  Cahoon  of  Matta- 
muskeet, as  just  one  example. 
Collectors,  too,  will  enjoy  the 
16-page  color  spread  of  local 
decoys.  Like  Dudley's  first  book, 
Mattamuskeet  and  Ocracoke  is 
distinguished  by  its  fine  produc- 
tion and  design.  It  is  excellent 
and  fascinating  reading  for  the 
waterfowler  and  local  historian. 

— W 


CP&L,  Commission  Cooperate 
Access  Bridge  Built  at  Blewett  Falls  Lake 


J    U  D  D  DQ  d  qqoqoo. 

(j                                              ^  A    *  j 

Anglers  who've  been 
catching  latgemouth  bass, 
striped  bass,  American  shad, 
white  bass,  white  perch,  catfish 
and  panfish  while  fishing  from 
the  Pee  Dee  bank  below  the 
dam  at  Blewett  Falls  Lake  now 
have  easier  access. 

In  a  cooperative  effort,  the 
Wildlife  Commission  and  Caro- 
lina Power  and  Light  Company 
(CP&L)  are  constructing  an  8- 
foot-wide  fishing  bridge  across 
the  Pee  Dee  to  promote  family 
fishing  and  provide  access  for 
handicapped  anglers.  The  bridge 
is  being  attached  to  the  CP&L 
powerhouse  at  the  dam  site. 


The  dam  is  located  in  Richmond 
County  west  of  Rockingham. 

Costs  of  the  $280,000  fish- 
ing bridge  are  being  shared 
equally  by  the  Wildlife  Commis- 
sion and  CP&L. 

American  shad  weighing  up 
to  5  pounds  and  adult  stt iped 
bass  can  be  taken  from  the 
waters  in  April  and  May,  while 
crappie,  white  bass  and  white 
perch  can  be  caught  in  the  fall 
and  winter  months.  Fishing  for 
channel  catfish,  white  catfish 
and  flathead  catfish  is  good 
throughout  the  year. 

— Bodie  McDowell 
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WILDLIFE  THROUGH  THE  YEAR 


Only  a  phone  call  away . . . 

Call  919-7154091  anytime  and  use  your 
MasterCard  or  VISA  to  purchase 
most  hunting  licenses,  fishing 
licenses,  or  a  subscription  to 
Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  magazine. 


Em 


LEONARD  LEE  RUE  III 


Wildlife  Endowment  Fund  Report 


August  1995 

Principal  Balance 
$21,587,023.14 

Interest  Earned 
$17,966,989.72 

Total  Receipts 
$39,554,012.86 

Interest  Used 
$8,660,223.04 

Fund  Balance 
$30,893,789.82 


Established  on  May  29,1981,  this  fund  is  derived  from  the  sale  of 
lifetime  hunting  and  fishing  licenses  and  lifetime  subscriptions  to 
Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  magazine  as  well  as  from  tax  deductible 
contributions.  While  the  interest  may  be  used  to  supplement  N.C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  programs,  the  principal  remains" 
invested  to  generate  additional  interest  for  the  future. 


ree  of  Life 


by  Vic  Venters 

In  this  era  of  recycling,  you're  no  doubt  aware  that 
throwing  your  Christmas  tree  onto  the  trash  dump  or  into 
the  landfill  is  not  making  best  use  of  a  renewable — and 
renewing — resource.  If  you  live  at  the  coast,  beach  towns 
can  use  Christmas  trees  for  dune  renourishment.  If  you 
own  a  pond,  weight  the  tree  and  sink  it  to  create  under- 
water structure  for  gamefish.  Likewise,  gather  a  few  trees 
from  your  neighbors  and  create  a  brushpile  for  rabbits, 
quail  and  songbirds.  If  your  surroundings  are  more  subur- 
ban, have  the  tree  mulched  for  your  garden  or  boxwoods. 

But  why  not  take  the  recycling  concept  one  step  far- 
ther and  use  the  tree  as  a  Christmas  gift  for  wildlife — 
the  gift  of  food,  critical  to  wildlife  in  winter  months.  Take 
it  outside  with  stand  attached,  and  be  sure  to  remove  all 
lights,  ornaments,  foil  and  tinsel.  Likewise,  a  living  tree 
can  also  be  used.  Indeed,  any  tree  with  stout  branches 
will  suffice,  but  an  evergreen  may  make  for  the  best  aes- 
thetics and  will  provide  the  food  you  string  up  some  shel- 
ter from  the  elements. 

Decorate  the  tree  with  strings  of  fruit  and  nuts.  This  is 
an  excellent  way  to  get  rid  of  some  of  that  excess  holiday 
food  lying  around  the  house  that  might  otherwise  add  only 
inches  to  your  waistline.  Using  a  needle,  thread  grapes,  cran- 
berries or  raisins  on  strings  and  wind  the  strings  around  the 
tree.  Popcorn  may  also  be  used,  but  make  sure  it  has  no 
added  butter  or  salt.  Slices  of  leftover  fruit  such  as  apples 
and  oranges,  or  raw  peanuts,  may  be  similarly  strung. 

Find  opened  pine  cones  and  fill  the  crevices  with  a  mix- 
ture of  suet  and  seed,  or  peanut  butter  and  seed,  then  tie 
a  string  near  the  top  of  the  cone  and  hang  it  on  the  tree. 
Mesh  fruit  or  onion  bags  can  be  cut  into  smaller  sizes,  then 
filled  with  a  seed  mixture,  bound  up  and  tied  on  the  tree 
with  a  ribbon. 

The  result  will  be  a  tree  "decorated"  with  birds — pleas- 
ing to  your  eye  and  even  more  pleasing  to  wildlife  in  need 
of  winter  sustenance. 
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Blue  Ridge  Wonderland 

Few  besides  determined 
cross-country  skiers  might 
see  this  scene  along  the 
Blue  Ridge  Parkway.  Dur- 
ing heavy  snows,  this  his- 
toric scenic  highway  is 
often  impassable  for  most 
modes  of  travel,  but  that 
simply  increases  its  attrac- 
tion to  those  who  know 
what  awaits  the  adventur- 
ous on  thin  skis. 
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